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NOTICE. 

Th£  manuscript  authorities  cousulted  for  this  volume  consist 
of  original  papers  and  correspondence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington , 
marshal  Soult,  king  Joseph,  Mr.  Stuart,*  general  Graham,t 
general  Pelet,t  general  Campbell,^  captain  Codrington,||  and 
colonel  Cox, IF  together  with  many  private  journals  and  letters  of 
officere  employed  during  the  war. 

Before  the  Appendix  two  papers  are  inserted,  the  one  a  letter 
from  major-general  Frederick  Ponsonby  relative  to  a  passage  in 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  the  other  is  an  original 
note  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  which  I  had  not  seen  when  I 
published  my  first  volome.  The  reader  is  referred  to  it  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  arguments  used  by  me  when  objecting  to  Josepirs 
retreat  from  Madrid. 

*  Lord  8ta«n  de  Rothesay.  t  I^^d  Lynedoch. 

X  First  aide-de-camp  to  marshal  Massena.         §  Lieut.-gov.  of  Gibraltar. 

II  Admiral  sir  Edward  Codringtoo.  If  Governor  of  Almeida. 

The  reader  is  ioformcd  that,  \n  the  second  volume.  Book  VI.  &  VII.  should 
be  Book  VI.,  and  Book  IX.  should  be  Book  VIII. 


To  her  grace  (he  duchess  of  Abrantes. 

September  11,   1 833. 

Madah, 
In  the  eighth  volume  of  your  "  Mhnoires^^  I  find  the  following 
passages:  — 

"  TontefoiSy  pourquoi  done  m^etonner  de  la  conduite  des  Por- 
tugais  ?  N'ai  je  pas  vu  ici,  en  France,  un  des  fibres  d*arme8  de 
Jonot  souffrir  qu*on  imprim^t,  dans  un  ouvrage  traduit  de  TAn- 
glais,  des  choses  reroltantes  de  fausset^  sur  lui  et  sur  le  marechal 
Ney?«  •  ••••Cet  ouvrage,  fait  par  un  colonel  Napier,  et  qui  a 
trbuv^  gp'&ce  devant  le  minist^re  de  la  guerre  parce  qu*ildit  du 
bien  du  minlstre,  m*a  kik  donn6  ct  moi,  d  moi  la  veuve  de  Junot^ 
comme  renfermant  des  documents  authentiques.  J'ai  du  j  lire 
Qne  ind^ente  attaque  contre  la  vie  prlv^e  d'un  homme  dont  on  ne 
pouvait  dire  aucun  mal  comme  militaire  dans  cette  admirable 
afl^ire  de  la  Convention  de  Cintra,  puisque  les  Anglais  ont  fait 
passer  ii  une  commission  militaire  ceux  qui  Tavaient  sign^e  pour 
I'Angleterre ;  et  les  beaux  yers  de  Childe  Harold  suffisent  seuls  a 
la  gloire  de  Junot,  quand  Toriginal  de  cette  convention  ne  serait 
pas  la  pour  la  prouver.  Heureusement  que  je  le  possede,  moi, 
cet  original,  et  m^me  dans  les  deux  langues.  II  n'est  pas  dans 
M.  Napier;" 

It  18  not  permitted  to  a  man  to  discover  ill-humour  at  the 
expressions  of  a  lady;  yet  when  those  expressions  are  disho- 
Doaring  to  him,  and  reputation  and  wit  joined  to  beauty  give 
them  a  wide  circulation,  it  would  indicate  insensibility  to  leave 
them  unnoticed. 

To  judge  of  the  talents  of  a  general  by  his  conduct  in  the 
field  has  always  been  the  undisputed  right  of  every  military 
writer.  I  will  not  therefore  enter  upon  that  subject,  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  your  grace  could  not  mean  to  apply  the  words 
**  revolting  falsehoods^*  to  a  simple  judgement  of  the  militaiy 
genius  of  the  duke  of  Abrantes.  Indeed  you  intimate  that  the 
offensive  passages  are  those  directed  against  his  private  life,  and 
touching  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  I  think,  however,  your  grace 
has  not  perused  my  work  with  much  attention,  or  you  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  I  have  given  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  at  length  in  the  Appendix. 
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But,  in  tnith,  I  have  only  alluded  to  general  Jnnot*8  private 
qualities  when  they  bore  directly  upon  his  government  of  Por- 
tugal, and  with  a  fresh  reference  to  my  work  you  will  find  I  have 
affirmed  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  character  of  the 
late  duke  of  Abrantes  given  by  me,  is  that  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  (see  Las  Cases,)  and  the  authority  of 
that  great  man  is  expressly  quoted.  It  is  against  Napoleon 
therefore,  and  not  against  me  who  but  repeat  his  uncontradicted 
observations,  that  your  resentment  should  be  directed. 

If  your  g^race  should  deign  to  dispose  of  any  further  thought 
upon  me  or  my  work,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  perusal  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  English,  and  Spanish,  and  German  histories 
of  the  invasion  of  Portugal ;  or  even  a  slight  examination  of  only 
a  small  part  of  the  innumerable,  some  of  them  very  celebrated, 
periodicals  which  treat  of  that  event.     You  will  be   then  con- 
vinced*, that  so  far  from  having  wantonly  assailed  the  character 
of  general  Junot  I  have  made  no  slight  effort  t6  stem  the  torrent 
of  abuse  with  which  he  has   been   unjustly  overwhelmed;   and 
believe  me,   madam,   that  the  estimation   in  which   an  eminent 
man  will  be  held  by  the  world  is  more  surely  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  different  countries  than  in  the  fond  recollections  of 
his  own  family.      I  admired  general  Junot's   daring  character, 
and  having  enough  of  the  soldier  in  me  to  like  a  brave  enemy,  I 
have,  wherever  the  truth  of  history  would  permit,  expressed  that 
feeling  towards  him  and  towards  other  French   generals  whose 
characters   and  whose  acts  have  been  alike   mali^i^ned   by  party 
writers  in  this  country :   such  indeed   has  been    my  regard  for 
justice  on  this  point,  that  I  have  thereby  incurred  the  charge  of 
writing  with  a  French  rather  than  a  national  bias,  as  your  grace 
will  discover  by  referring  to  my  lord  Mahon*s  History  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession.     His  lordship  has  done   me  the  honour  to 
observe  that  I  have  written  •*  by  Jar  the  best  French  account 
yet  published  of  the  Peninsular  War.'' 

For  my  own  part  I  still  think  that  to  refrain  from  vulgar  abuse 
of  a  gallant  enemy  will  not  be  deemed  un-English,  although  lord 
Malion  considers  it  wholly  French ;  but  his  lordship*s  observation 
incontestibly  proves  that  I  have  discovered  no  undue  eagerness  to 
malign  any  of  the  French  generals.  And  with  respect  to  the 
duke  of  Abrantes,  I  could  shew  that  all  the  offensive  passages  in 
my  work  rest  upon  the  published  authority  of  his  own  country- 
men, especially  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  they  are  milder 
in  expression  than  those  authorities  would  have  warranted.     It 
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it  however  so  natural  and  so  amiable  in  a  lady  to  defend  the  repu- 
tatioD  of  her  deceased  husband,  thai  rather  than  appear  to  detract 
in  any  manner  from  the  grace  of  such  a  proceeding  I  choose  to 
be  silent  under  the  unmitigated  severity  of  your  obeervations. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  that  part  of  your  remarks  which  relate 
to  marshal  Ney.  After  carefully  re-examining  every  sentence  I 
hare  written,  I  am  quite  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  grounds 
lor  your  grace's  accusations.  In  all  parts  of  my  work  the  name 
of  Ney  is  mentioned  with  praise.  I  have  not  indeed  made  myself 
a  partisan  of  marshal  Ney  in  relating  his  disputes  with  marshals 
Soult  and  Massena,  because  I  honestly  believed  that  he  was  mis- 
taken; neither  have  I  attributed  to  him  unbounded  talents  for  the 
higher  parts  of  war,  but  this  is  only  matter  of  opinion  which  the 
worid  ia  quite  capable  of  appreciating  at  its  true  value :  upon  all 
other  points  I  have  expressed  admiration  of  marshal  Ney*s  extra- 
ordinary qualities,  his  matchless  valour,  his  heroic  energy! 

In  the  hope  that  your  g^ce  will  now  think  it  reasonable  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  your  feelings  towards  my  work,  I  take  my 
leave,  with  more  of  admiration  for  your  generous  warmth  in 
defence  of  a  person  so  dear  to  you,  than  of  resentment  for  the 
harsh  terms  which  you  have  employed  towards  myself. 

I  remain,  madam. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Napier,  Colonel. 


Litters  to  the  Author  received  since  the  publication  of  the  \st 

Edition, 

Maunsel'house,  near  Bridgewater, 
\eth  October,  1831. 
Sir, 
The  well-merited  reputation  which  your  work  on  the  Peninsular 
war  already  possesses,  and  the  probability  there  is  that  from  its 
general  correctness,  and  the  deep  research  displayed  in  its  pro- 
duction, it  will  be  referred  to  in  after  times  as  the  most  faithful 
record  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula, 
induces  me  to  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  the  3d  vol.  page  348, 
wherein  my  name  is  mentioned  as  commanding  the  cavalry  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1810,  when  Massena's  advanced  guard  drove  the 
eavalry  picquets  out  of  Rio  Major. 

The  account  which   you    give   of  that    affair  is  substantially 
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correct  with  the  exception  of  my  having  the  command.  I  com- 
manded a  brigade  only;  sir  S.  Cotton  was  present  in  Alcoentre, 
and  commanded  the  whole  force  upon  the  occasion,  as  you  may 
satisfy  yourself  by  referring  to  the  London  Gazette,  wherein  ap- 
pears a  letter  from  that  officer  to  lord  Wellington  of  the  9th  of 
October  detailing  the  whole  proceeding. 

As  correctness  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  impartial  historian, 
I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  of  inserting  this  letter  in  the 
forthcoming  volume. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
John  Slade,  Lt.-Gekeral. 

iVisto  iy  eMmtl  Napigr.^  My  account  of  the  affair  of  Rio  Major  was  chiefly 
taken  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  late  Major  Somers  Cocks,  who  had  a 
distinguished  share  in  the  skirmish  ;  in  that  account  General  Slade  was  men- 
tioncd  as  commanding  the  rear-guard  for  the  day.     Hcncf  my  error. 


Woolwichf  September  7,  1833. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  perusing  the  3d  volume  of  your  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  I  observe  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  that 
you  ascribe  to  me  exertions  on  the  right  of  our  position,  which 
in  reality  are  due  to  sir  Julius  Hartman,  who  commanded  the 
British  and  German  artillery,  as  1  did  that  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  battle ;  the  two  commands  being  independent  of  each  other, 
and  both  were  thanked  by  lord  Beresford  in  the  orders  and 
despatches. 

I  have  to  explain  that  my  guns,  by  lord  Beresford's  orders, 
were  posted,  for  a  great  part  of  the  battle,  on  favourable  ground 
about  750  or  800  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  about  700  yards 
from  tlTe  village.  Their  Gre  bore  effectually  upon  the  bridge, 
and  the  road  from  it  to  Albuera,  and  I  was  not  ordered  to  the 
right  till  towards  the  close  of  the  battle. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  add  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
publicity  to  this  statement  in  a  note  to  your  next  volume. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

&c.  &c,  &c. 

A.  Dickson. 
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He  jomped  into  a  quIckMl  hedge. 
And  trratched  out  both  his  eyet.*' 
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In  my  Reply  to  various  opponents,  I  pledged  myself  to 
give  authorities  for  certain  important  facts  disputed  by 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled,  "  Further  Strictures  on 
Colonel  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  J'  I 
now  redeem  that  pledge,  which  I  gave,  not  as  thinking  it 
necessary  to  take  more  notice  of  a  writer  whose  ill-founded 
pretensions  to  authority  and  whose  incorrectness  I  had 
already  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  my  reply,  but  to  shew 
that  no  weakness  then  withheld  me  from  dissecting  his 
second  production  as  completely  as  I  had  done  his  first; 
and  also  because  I  thought  it  due  to  my  readers  to  sub- 
stantiate the  accuracy  of  my  third  volume  before  the  publi- 
cation of  a  fourth.  In  this  view,  I  will  now  take  the  dis- 
puted facts  in  the  order  of  events,  and  placing  my  *own 
statement  first,  in  each  case  support  it  by  authority. 

Almeida. — The  lieutenant-governor  Da  Costa  was  tried 
and  shot.  **  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  an 
explanatory  letter,  written,  to  lord  Liverpool,  by  colonel 
Cox,  when  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,** — History. 

Authority.  Mr.  Stuart  to  lord  Castlereagh,  Lisbon, 
July  25th,  1812. 

"  My  Lord, — It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  to 
your  lordship  that,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  dispatch  which 
general  Cox,  the  late  governor  of  Almeida,  while  a  prisoner 
in  France,  addressed  to  lord  Liverpool,  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  fall  of  that  fortress  in  1810, 
the  person  who  exercised  the  functions  of  lieutenant-go- 
vernor at  the  time  of  the  capture  has  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court-martial." 

Battle  of  Busaco, — "  The  eighth  Portuguese  regiment 
was  broken  to  pieces.'* — History. 

Authorities.  P.  Extract  from  a  memoir  drawn  up  by 
colonel  Waller,  staff-officer  of  the  second  division  and  an 

b2 
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eye-witness.  "  As  the  French  formed  on  the  plateau,  they 
were  cannonaded  from  our  position,  and  a  regiment  of 
Portngnese,  either  the  eight  or  sixteenth  infantry  which  were 
formed  in  advance  of  the  set^enty-faurth,  threw  in  some 
volleys,  but  was  quickly  driven  into  the  position.** 

2^.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  ninth  British 
regiment,  also  an  eye-witness.  **  The  eighth  Portuguese 
regiment  is  extolled^  which  J  know  gave  wag  to  a  man, 
save  their  commanding  officer  and  ten  or  a  dozen  men  at 
the  outside;  but  he  and  they  were  amongst  the  very 
foremost  of  the  ranks  of  the  ninth  British.^ 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  will  notice  a  foolish 
accusation  made  by  the  author  of  the  "  Further  Strie- 
tures,'*  namely,  that  I  have,  from  partial  motives,  been 
silent  upon  a  gallant  charge  made  by  the  nineteenth  Portu- 
guese regiment.  To  which  I  answer,  on  my  own  authority  as 
an  eye-witness,  that  no  such  charge  as  this  writer  has 
described  took  place.  The  nineteenth  Portuguese  were  not 
posted  in  front  of  the  convent,  that  ground  was  occupied 
by  the  light  division  in  first  line  and  by  the  Germans  in 
second  line.  There  was  indeed  a  Portuguese  regiment 
(possibly  the  nineteenth)  which  was  posted  on  the  mountain, 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  convent  and  in  front 
of  the  brigade  of  guards.  When  the  skinnishers  of 
Marchand's  division  pushed  back  their  opponents,  this 
regiment  made  an  advance  in  support  of  the  covering  light 
troops ;  it  was  a  handsome  demonstration  of  vigour  and 
courage;  but  it  is  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  fine  charge, 
because  the  line  never  was  nearer  to  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers than  a  hundred  yards  :  for  the  truth  of  this  I 
appeal  to  the  light  division,  and  especially  to  the  artillery, 
who  were  at  the  time  firing  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
French  troops  said  to  have  been  charged. 

Operations  in   the  Alemtejo. — Under   this   head   it  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  silly  special  pleading  of 

the  author  of  the  "  Further  Strictures*'  relative  to  captain 

Squire  and  the  batteries  constructed  on  the  left   of  the 

Tidit  ^       Tagus  during  Massena's  stay  at  Santarem.     Both  that 

HiMr^of  officer  and  colonel  Jones  say  the  batteries  were  meant 

pm  414.   ^^  command  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere.     It  is  ridiculous  to 

soppoM  that  captain  Squire   who  constrqcted  them  did 
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Dot  know  what  "their  object  was,  or.  whether,  they  were 
fitted  to  obtaia  it  i  I  will  not  waste  time  iii'  ymdi^ 
eating  myself  farther ;  but  upon  the  other  pointa  €4* 
importance  my  answers  shall  be  full  and  satisfactory  to 
sll  but  marshal  Beresford  and  this  writer. 

r.  "  Beresford  arrived  at  Portalegre  with  20,000 
infamtrt/f  2,000  cavalry,  and  18  guns.'* — History. 

Authority 4  Lord  Wellington  to  lord  Liverpool,  Louzao^ 
Maichl6,  1811. 

^  I  heard  of  the  ftill  ^  Badajos  on  the  night  of  the 
iSth  and  14th,  and  niajor-^eneral,  Cole's  division  was 
OBoved  oa  Espinhal  on  the  14th,  in  ofder  afterwards  to 
continue  itft  route  into  the  Alemtejo,  and  it  marched  in 
that  direction  yesterday.  We  shaU  have  in  that  province 
22/)00  men,  of  which  nearly  2,200  will  be  cavalryJ' 

In  air  B«  lyUrban'a  memoir  it  is  also  stated  that  after 
ihe  passage  of  the  GtsadianOf  the  army  was  stiU  21,400 
strongs  with  18  guns. 

2^«  CombtU  of  Campo  Mayors — The  French  and  the 
thirteemth  dragoons  charged  through  each  other  twice. — > 
History. 

My  authority  for  this  fact  was  an  eye-witness,  whose 
testimony  is  confirmed  in  the  following  memoir  the  produc- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  who  was  one 
of  thoee  engaged^  and  I  give  it  entire,  as  confirming  my 
account  of  the  affair  in  other  important  points. 

''  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  March,  1811,  the  army 
moved  fixun  its  bivouac  position  towards  Campo  Mayor, 
the  thirteenth  li^t  dragoons  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
column  of  march,  until  the  ground  in  front  was  found  suffi* 
ciently  open  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  when  the  whole 
were  ordered  to  the  front.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  the  third 
dragoon  guards,  and  fourth  dragoons,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  De  Grey;  the  first  and  seventh  regiments  of 
Portuguese  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Otway; 
and  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  lieu> 
tenant«colonel  Head  and  brigadier-general  L(»ig.  .  t 

'^  On  gaining  the  front  contiguous  columns  of  half 
squadrons  were  formed,  and  the  whole  moved  forward  at 
a  brisk  tiot^  under  the  guidance  of  geoeraL  i^ng -who^ 
directed  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  on  that  morning. 


-  't 
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A  troop  from  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  and  detachments 
from  the  other  regiments,  were  sent  to  act  as  skirmishers 
on  the  rising  ground  on  the  right,  and  to  protect  the  right 
flank  of  the  column.  At  this  period  the  strength  of  the 
thirteenth  dragoons  was  reduced  to  two  squadrons,  having 
one  squadron  detached  with  the  Mght  division  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Colbome,  a  troop  with  a  Portuguese 
infantry  brigade  under  the  command  of  colonel  Colliers, 
and  the  troop  employed  as  skirmishers;  in  consequence, 
the  actual  strength  of  the  two  squadrons  did  not  exceed 
48  file  each  squadron,  making  a  total  of  192  men. 

"  General  Long  having  found  a  fit  opportunity,  ordered 
a  line  to  be  formed,  which  moved  on  and  gained  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground,  when  the  enemy  were  perceived  on 
the  plain  below,  formed  up  and  presenting  three  strong 
bodies  of  cavalry.  From  an  intelligent  troop-serjeant- 
major  of  the  enemy,  who  was  this  day  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  who,  from  being  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  French  adjutant-general,  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  force  now  opposite;  it  was  learned  that  it  consisted 
of  the  following  numbers  and  regiments: — second  hussars, 
300  men;  tenth  hussars,  360;  twenty-sixth  heavy  dragoons, 
150;  and  fourth  Spanish  chasseurs,  80:  making  a  total  of 
880  men.  The  Portuguese  r^ments  formed  on  the  left 
of  the  thirteenth  and  received  orders  to  support;  the  heavy 
brigade  were  formed  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
thirteenth  and  outflanked  it  on  the  right;  the  British  and 
Portuguese  infantry  and  artillery  were  forming  as  fast  as 
they  arrived  on  the  ground,  coming  up  in  double  quick  time. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  being  formed,  which  was  done  with 
as  much  regularity  and  precision  as  on  a  field-day,  general 
Long  gave  his  final  orders  to  colonel  Head  to  attack  the 
enemy;  and  the  two  squadrons  moved  forward,  receiving 
the  words,  march,  trot,  canter,  charge,  from  their  respective 
leaders.  The  enemy  came  on  in  a  gallant  and  determined 
style,  and  on  the  word  charge  being  given,  every  horse 
was  let  out,  and  the  men  cheered;  the  enemy  did  the  same. 
The  crash  teas  tremendous  ;  both  parties  passed  each  other ^ 
and  at  some  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  the 
thirteenth  came  about;  the  enemy  did  the  same,  and  a  second 
charge  took  place  with  equal  viokme,  when  the  conflict 
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became  perianal  with  the  sabre.  After  some  hard  fighting 
in  this  manner  J  the  enemy  gave  way  and  the  pursuit  com- 
menced.  During  this  time,  two  battalions  of  French 
in&ntry,  which  were  in  the  rear  of  their  cavalry,  formed 
line;  and  on  their  cavalry  clearing  their  front,  pursued  by 
the  thirteenth,  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
latter,  by  which  many  men  and  horses  fell:  in  this  pursuit, 
the  two  regiments  of  Portuguese  cavaVy  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Otway  joined.  For  some  time  on  the. 
road,  the  Frencli  dragoons  in  small  parties  made  fight, 
but  being  at  length  totally  dispersed,  they  no  longer  made 
resistance  and  surrendered  when  come  up  with. 

**  The  pursuit  now  continued  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  being 
the  object  to  gain  their  firont  and  capture  the  whole,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  quantity  of  baggage  on  the  road, 
with  their  artillery;  it  was  taken  for  granted  a  proper 
support  would  have  been  sent  after  the  regiment,  and  that 
there  was  not  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy's  infantry  which  was  behind ;  we  supposed  a  good 
account  would  be  given  of  them^  when  we  considered  the 
force  of  British  and  Portuguese  that  was  lefl  on  the 
ground.  The  pursuit  did  not  cease  till  stopped  at  the 
bridge  of  Badajos,  when,  on  consultation  being  held,  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  fall  back  on  the  support  and  secure 
all  prisoners  and  captures.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
each  drawn  by  eight  mules,  numbers  of  waggons,  immense 
quantities  of  baggage  of  all  descriptions^  provisions,  stores^ 
horses  and  mules ;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  stores  which 
the  enemy  bad  collected  in  Campo  Mayor^  and  which  on 
that  morning  were  removed  from  thence  to  be  placed  at 
Badajos  were,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit^  cap- 
lured. 

"  On  nearing  Badajos,  some  of  the  drivers^  supposir^ 
themselves  safe  when  within  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the 
ibrtiiications,  refused  to  surrender,  and  kept  whipping  on 
their  mules :  those  were  sabred  and  the  mules  mounted 
by  men  of  the  thirteenth.  The  retreat  was  continued  for 
some  miles  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  the  men  in  high 
spirits^  until  information  not  to  be  doubted  was  received^ 
tW-  the  French  infentry  which  was  left  on  the  ground 
were  coming  forward,  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of 
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dMLt  cavalry  which  had  surrendered^  but  which,  on  seeing 
their  iniantrjr  coming  on,  recovered  their  horses  and  arms. 
To  altack  this  force  was  considered  so  imprudent,  that  it 
was  decided  (as  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  support)  to 
abandon  all  the  captures,  make  a  detour  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  and  endeavour  to  join  the  army.  It  can  only  be 
ff  It  by  those  in  similar  situations,  what  the  feelings  of  all 
were,  when  this  decision  was  found  to  be  absolutely  ne* 
oessary/' 

'  To  this  clear  modest  and  authentic  statement,  I  add  the 
feUowing  observations  upon  the  general  conduct  of  this 
action,  by  captain  Arthur  Gregory' and  colonel  William 
Li^t,  both  serving  at  the  time  in  the  fourth  dragoons. 
Oratory.  H  The  surpiise  of  the  French  troops  at  Campo  Mayor  was 
so  complete,  that  when  the  cavalry  had  got  abreast  of  the 
fiytress  the  enemy's  infantry  were  only  just  turning  out  on 
their  alarm  post  outside,  arriving  by  two's  and  three's. 
The  heavy  brigades  were  bringing  up  their  right  shoulders 
to  charge,  wfien  the  marshal  himself  rode  up  and  stopped 
them.  The  artillery  which  had  opened  its  fire  on  the  reti- 
ring column,  were  ordered  to  cease  after  a  very  few  rounds, 
and  the  enemy  allowed  to  retire^  unfollowed  and  unmo- 
lested, to  Badajos,  over  a  perfectly  open  and  flat  country." 
The  situation  of  the  French  infantry  when  the  heavy 
Cokmei  brigades  were  thus  halted,  is  thus  described.  *'  As  they 
^i%ht.  YfQfQ  retreating  in  close  column  a  very  short  distance  in 
advance  and  on  our  left,  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  than  those  in  the  centre  or  right  of  our 
brigade,  as  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  left  half  squadron 
of  the  whole  brigade ;  consequently,  nearer  to  them  than 
any  one  else.  We  were  so  near  that  the  whole  nearly  of 
the  rear  rank  and  some  officers  of  the  flank  turned  round, 
made  a  sudden  stop,  and  it  appeared  to  me  they  were 
going  to  lay  down  their  arms.  I  recollect  saying  to  the 
Serjeant  next  to  me, '  If  we  go  on  a  few  yards  further  they 
will  throw  down  their  arms,  for,  look,  they  are  ready  to  do 
so  now.'  At  this  very  moment  toe  were  halted,  the  French 
shouldered  their  arms  again,  gat^e  a  shout  of  joy ^  faced 
about  and  marched  offy 

V  This .  testimony,  joined  to  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
the. French  did  triumphantly  carry  off  their  recovered  guns 
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to^Bttdi^os,  verifies  the  mun  points  in  my  aecomiit  of  thm 
aflbir  of  Campo  Mayor ;  and  with  respect  to  the  presenoa. 
of  colonel  Golbome,  which  the  author  of  the  Strietnres  sd* 
flippantly  denies,  I  repeat  the  fact  apon  die  anthocily  o# 
colonel  Colbome  himself.  -.«; 

The  author  of  the  Stnctures,  although  equmcaUy,  de^; 
nies  that  the  thirteenth  dragoons  were  reprinanded  by^ 
marshal  Beresford  for  pursuii^  the  French ;  yet  the  fa^et 
was  notorious  at  the  time,  and  the  actual  reprimand,. a. 
very  severe  one  given  in  general  orders,  has  since  been 
published  by  Mr*  C^  E«  Long  in  his  re{dy  to  the  writer's 
aspersions  on  the  late  lieutenant-general  Long.  In  my 
work  I  have  said  that  they  were,  perhaps,  justly  repri-^ 
nanded ;  I  now  retract-  that  assertion.  Having  acquired 
BAore  full  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  thirteenth 
dragoons,  and  of  the  actual  state  of  afiairs,  I  retract  it  as^ 
uDJust.  1  think  they  wei«  unjustly  reprimanded ;  L  think 
tbey  deserved  the  greatest  praise,  and  that  the  **  unsparioff 
admiraiwn  of  the  whole  army''  was  well  founded. 

3**.  •*  The  breach  of  Badajos  teas  not  closed/'  ^c.  ^c.    - 

4^.  **  Beresford  should  have  marched  upon  Merida." 

6°.  **  Beresford  believed  that  Soult  tvould  only  act  on  the 
defentiveJ" — History. 

These  assertions  involve  matter  of  opinion  and  matter  of 
fact.  The  opiuions  I  leave  to  the  judgement  of  others. 
The  matters  of  fact  are  as  follows :  -— 

1^  If  Beresford  had  moved  by  Merida  or  been  less 
slow  in  his  after  operations,  Badajos  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist. 

2°.  The  road  to  Merida  was  practicable  for  troops, 

3^.  The  impression  made  on  the  French  by  ^e  unex-^ 
pected  appearance  of  so  large  a  force,  and  by  the  valorous 
conduct  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons  at  Campo  Mayor,  ren^ 
dered  the  movement  by  Merida  a  sure  operation^ 

4*.  Beresford,  unable  to  judge  rightly  of  the  real  state 
of  afikirs,  thought  that  Badajos  would  be  evacuated^ 
iffhenever  the  allies  passed  the  Ouadiana. 

6^  Up.  to  the  31st  of  April  at  least,  lord  WeUingUm 
did  not  think  well  of  the  marshaVs  operations. 

The  first  of  these  facts  scarcely  requires  any  authority, 
seeing  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  Badajos  must 
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have  been  ill-prepared  for  a  siege,  yet  I  have  abundant 
proof. 

Colonel  Jones  in  his  Sieges,  page  3,  writes  thus :  — "  At 
this  time  (26th  March)  the  French  had  been  in  possession 
of  Badajos  only  a  fortnight,  and  the  works  and  batteries 
of  their  recent  siege  still  afforded  considerable  cover.  The 
breach  was  open  and  the  garrison  ill-supplied  with  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  stores;  the  re-capture,  therefore,  not 
only  seemed  inevitable  but  easy  if  speedily  invested ;  but 
the  river  Guadiana  interfered,  and  there  was  neither  a 
pontoon  train  nor  other  means  with  the  army  for  crossing 
the  river." 

The  last  passage  of  this  quotation  shews  that  the  move- 
ment by  Merida  was  as  I  have  asserted  essential,  because 
there  was  a  bridge  there.  It  is  foolish  to  plead  in  bar 
lord  WelUngton's  instructions  to  pass  at  Jerumenha.  They 
were  given  under  the  notion  that  all  things  for  an  immediate 
passage  were  in  readiness ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  Beres- 
ford,  following  the  letter  neglected  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tion, which  was  to  recover  Badajos  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  important  fact  of  the  denuded  state  of  Badajos 
does  not  however  rest  on  colonel  Joneses  single  testimony. 
Colonel  Lamarre,  the  commander  of  the  French  engineers 
employed  in  the  town  at  the  time,  in  his  journal  of  the 
siege,  says,  **  The  English  committed  a  great  fault  in 
wasting  eight  days  befoi^  Olivenza  which  must  have  fallen 
after  the  taking  of  Badajos,  and  with  a  little  more  boldness 
and  penetration  Badajos  might  have  been  attached  with 
success  in  the  beginning  of  April,  From  the  12th  of  March 
the  French  had  been  working  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  to 
repair  the  breach,  and  to  make  other  restorations,  especially 
the  Pardaleras  which  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  materials 
were  rare,  and  masons  scarce.  It  was  not  until  the2\st 
of  April  that  the  breach  was  closed,  and  the  state  of  the 
said  breach  had  been  a  source  of  great  uneasiness,  because 
if  five  or  six  thousand  men  had  appeared  before  Badajos  at 
the  end  of  March,  that  place,  in  a  bad  state  and  feebly 
garrisoned,  must  have  fallen  in  a  short  time." 

This  last  paragraph  alone  proves  that  Merida  would 
have  been  the  best  line  of  operations.  But  to  proceed 
with  Lamarre. 
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'*  llie  armament  of  the  place  was  augmented  by  the 
ffuns  brought  from  Campo  Mayor J^  (Those  rery  guns 
which  the  thirteentii  dragoons  took  and  mavshal  Beresford 
lo«t  again).  *^  The  former  siege  and  the  preparations  for 
defenee  had,  however,  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  yet  so  pressed 
were  the  engineers  for  wood,  that  so  late  as  the  22d  of 
April,**  (fourteen  days  after  Beresford  had  crossed  the 
Goadiana)  **  a  strong  detachment  was  sent  out  to  fetch 
timber.''  This  detachment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  body  of 
my  work,  was  nearly  cut  off  by  lord  Wellington,  who  lost 
no  time  after  he  arrived  in  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the 
gamson. 

There  is,  however,  other  and  even  better  proof  than  this 
of  the  denuded  state  of  Badajos,  namely,  the  original 
register4x>ok  of  the  French  governor's  orders  and  corres** 
pondence,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages :-« 

1®.  To  the  royal  commissary  of  the provincCy  \Oth  AprU^ 
1811. — **  The  place  of  Badajos  being  unfurnished  of  tim- 
ber, it  is  proper  to  fix  upon  some  place  to  cut  it,"  &c.  &c« 
^  I  pray  you  to  make  all  diligence  on  this  subject,  and  to 
employ  all  means  in  your  power." 

12/A  April.  To  the  same.  **  I  send  you  two  states  of 
the  articles  wanting  in  Badajos  to  complete  us  for  three 
months'  consumption  of  4,630  rations  of  food,  and  300  of 
forage  per  day,  besides  the  objects  necessary  for  the  sick." 
''  I  pray  you,  in  consequence,  to  make  immediate  reqmsi* 
tions  on  the  villages  of  the  province  for  the  quick  supply  of 
the  same."  "  The  paymaster-general  has  no  funds  to  pay 
for  the  works  of  the  place." 

Order  of  the  day,  10th  ApriL — '*  From  to-morrow  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  will  receive  only  three  quarters  ration 
of  bread  daily." 

I4th  April. — **  Our  mills  can  make  no  more  flour  for 
want  of  charcoal.^  d.faire  hattre  les  meulles.  **  The  en- 
gineers also  are  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  this  article, 
which  is,  however,  indispensable." 

26M  April.    To  the  royal  commissary,  ^c. — **  No  brandy 
can  be  given  to  the  workmen ;  there  is  none  in  the  maga- 
zines, except  that  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  gunners  ^ 
in  case  of  a  siege."                                                                        ^ 
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Thus  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  real  state  of  Badajos  up 
to  the  end  of  April.  But  I  have  said  that  "  general 
Imas,  when  he  surrendered  to  Soult,  hcul  plenty  of  pro- 
visions,**  and  the  writer  of  the  **  Strictures'^  asks  how 
this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  French  garrison  being  in 
n>ant. 

The  following  extract  from  lord  Wellington  to  lord 
Liverpool  proves  the  fact  as  to  Imas.  ^*  Louzao,  March 
16th.  The  garrison  (that  is  the  Spanish)  wanted  neither 
ammunition  nor  provisions.*'  Moreover,  Imas  had  only  to 
hold  out  a  few  days  that  succour  might  arrive.  And  with 
respect  to  the  cavil  in  the  Strictures,  I  answer,  that  after 
Ke  surrendered,  not  only  his  garrison  but  the  other  prison- 
ers and  the  French  army  were  principally  fed  from  the 
resources  of  Badajos,  and  that  the  French  garrison  also 
had  been  living  for  a  fortnight  in  that  town.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  possible  that  Imas  might  have  had  plenty,  and 
the  French  garrison  very  little.  For  example,  captain 
Malet,  the  English  agent  living  with  Mendizabel  at  the 
period  of  Soult's  siege,  writes  thus : — 

'*  Badajos,  8th  February.  There  are  sufficient  provisions 
for  several  months  for  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  but  if  the 
present  number  of  troops  are  kept  here,  amounting  to 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  place  cannot  hold  out 
long." 

I  now  come  to  the  other  four  facts,  namely,  the  practi- 
cability of  the  road  to  Merida,  the  impression  of  terror 
made  upon  the  French,  the  false  notions  of  Beresford  rela- 
tive to  the  enemy,  and  Lord  Wellington's  opinion  of  the 
operations. 

The  proof  of  the  three  first  will  be  found  in  the  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  marshal  Beresford  to  the  pleni- 
potentiary, Mr.  C.  Stuart.  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious, 
that  the  writer  of  the  Strictures,  who  pretends  to  have 
direct  authority  from  the  marshal  to  contradict  my  state- 
ment, and  who  accuses  me  of  ignorance,  should  yet  be  so 
ignorant  himself,  that  I  am  able  to  rebut  his  charges  by 
the  testimony  of  the  very  man  whose  cause  he  espouses. 
Meanwhile,  I  make  little  account  of  his  argument  about 
the  army  of  the  centre  advancing,  and  of  the  danger  of 
the  position  beyond  the   Guadiana;   because  the  latter 
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would  liave  been  in  no  manner  different  from  what  it  was 
after  passing  at  Jerumenha,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
marshal's  letter,  that  the  army  of  the  centret  if  its  exist- 
ence was  even  known  by  him,  did  not  enter  into  his  calcu- 
lations :  it  is  introduced  by  this  writer  to  mystify  the  sub- 
ject.    The  notion  that  Latour  Maubourg,  for  Mortier  was 
not,  as  this  ill-informed  writer  supposes,  then  with  the 
army,  could  by  passing  through  Badajos  cut  off  the  retreat, 
is  also  unsustainable.     My  proposition  was  to  place  tha 
allies  hetween  Badajos  and  the  French  army  ;  because  the 
latter  was  feeble,  surprised  by  the  presence  of  the  former, 
and  astounded  by  the  charge  of  the  tliirteenth  dragoons. 
Moreover,  Beresford  in  his  public  dispatch  calls  Latour 
Maubouig*s  army  only  five  thousand ;  he  could  therefore 
have  had  no  fear  of  it :  and  with  the  allied  army  on  both 
sides  of  the  Guadiana  it  would  certainly  have  been  easier 
to  throw  a  bridge  than  when  possessing  only  the  right 
bank.     But  the  danger  of  having  the  communication  by 
Merida,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  lord  Wellington 
ordered  Beresford,  when  the  bridge  at  Jerumenha  was 
swept  away,  to  occupy  Merida,  establish  his  communica- 
tions by  that  very  line  and  alter  his  cantonments  accord- 
ingly. 

Authorities.      Marshal    Beresford    to   Mr.   C.   Stuart, 
Elras,  April  1,  1811. 

"  /  scarcely  think  the  French  will  remain  in  Badajos^ 
as  I  cannot  believe  they  will  let  so  considerable  a  force  as 
will  be  necessary  for  its  defence  be  isolated  from  their  field, 
army,  which  of  itself  is  not  very  great,  and  cannot  relieve 
that  part  so  isolated  but  by  abandoning  Andalusia,  and 
then  perhaps  not  equal  to  it.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  Guadiana,  at  all  events,  the  4th  ;  but  most  vexatioualy. 
a  vagabond  officer  of  the  driver's  corps,  in  conducting  the. 
five  Spanish  boats  saved  from  Badajos,  absolutely  overset 
two  in  as  fair  a  road  as  any  in  England  ;  and  which,  with 
the  present  swell  of  the  river,  will  give  me  some  difficulty. 
The  pontoons  sent  from  Lisbon  (English)  were  only  fit  for 
infantry."     "  I  have  got  the  Spaniards  at  Alburquerque, 
at  least  all  the  armed  ;  and  the  sooner  the  arms  are  sent 
for  the  others  the  better,  that  we  may  .send  them  to  their  - 
own  country,  that  I  have  now  opened  for  them.     I  propose. 
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ia  passing  the  Ouadiana,  that  they  march  to  Merida; 
andy  if  the  enemy  remain  in  BadajaSy  I  shall  bring  them 
on  my  right  to  Lobaa  or  Talavera.  The  chace  which  my 
countrymen  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons  gave  on  the  25th 
was  literally  a  fox-chase  of  two  leagues  without  drawing 
bit ;  and  which^  though  it  lost  me  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry that  must  else  have  been  surrounded,  has  given  a 
terror  to  the  French  that  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  capture 
of  the  infantry.  The  Portuguese  joined  very  handsomely, 
and  appear  equally  to  have  enjoyed  the  chace.'* 

How  the  diirteenth  dragoons  by  beating  the  cavalry, 
taking  the  convoy,  and  interposing  between  the  infantry 
and  Badajos,  while  the  heavy  dragoons,  the  artillery,  and 
infantry  of  the  allies  were  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  infantry ;  how  this  prevented  the  latter  from  being 
surrounded  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  road  to  Merida  was  practicable  or  the  marshal 
would  not  have  sent  the  Spaniards  that  way ;— ^that  "  he 
anticipated  little  or  no  opposition  from,  the  French  after 
the  Canpo  Mayor  affair,*^  seeing  that,  "  he  had  then 
opened  the  Spaniards*  country  for  them;  that  the  enemy 
were  struck  with  terror ;  that  their  fveld-army  was  not 
great!^  Finally,  it  is  as  clear  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
judge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  his  expecta- 
tions were  all  signally  frustrated  by  the  course  of  events. 
liadajos  was  not  evacuated  ;  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
it  had.  The  French  did  suffer  its  garrison  to  be  isolated, 
and  they  did  also  reKeve  it,  and  without  abandoning  Anda- 
lusia. This  letter  confirms  also  my  assertion  that  marshal 
Beresford  thought  Soult  would  act  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  exist  on  that  head,  I  will 
give  an  extract  from  another  of  his  own  letters,  supporting 
it  by  one  from  lord  Wellington,  which  I  transpose  from  my 
Appendix  to  this  place. 

Marshal  Beresford  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart,  27th  April,  1811. 
Extract. 

'^  It  is  said  Soult  is  assembling  a  force  on  our  side  of 
Seville  ;  his  number  is,  however,  I  think,  much  exaggerated, 
but  I  cannot  speak  certain  about  it." 

Lord  Wellington  to  lord  Liverpool,  Elvas,  May  2,  1811. 

*'  On  the  night  of  the  Idth  instant,    I  received  from 
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maiBbal  ftir  Willian  Beresford  letters  of  the  12th  and  13  th 
iostanty  which  reported  that  marshal  Soult  had  broke  up 
from  Seville  about  the  10th,  and  had  advanced  towards 
Estremadura,  noiwithstandiMff  the  reports  which  had  been 
premaudy  receivedy  that  he  was  busily  occupied  m  strengths 
emng  SeviUe  and  the  approac/ies  to  that  city  by  worksy 
axd  that  all  his  measures  indicated  an  intention  to  remain 
on  the  defensine  in  Andalusia;  I  therefore  set  out  on  the 
foUounng  momingP* 

The  last  paragraph  indicates  pretty  broadly  also  that  lord 
Wellington  had  not  much  confidence  in  marshal  Beresford 
when  opposed  to  Sonlt;  but  the  following  extract  from 
another  letter  more  fally  discloses  the  cause  of  his  repairing 
in  person  to  Estremadura, 

Elvas,  April  2l8t,  lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart. 

^'  /  am  afraid  that  we  have  lost  some  valuable  time  here, 
and  I  am  come  to  put  matters  in  the  right  road;  and  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Castanos  and  if  possible 
with  Blakcy  respecting  our  future  operations." 

6®,  Want  of  gunsy  stores,  provisions,  and  pontoons. — 
My  charge  against  the  Portuguese  government  in  these 
matters  was  perhaps  put  too  broadly:  yet  it  is  untrue  to 
say  as  this  writer  has  done,  that  the  government  had  not 
to  do  with  these  matters ;  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
them,  and  also  with  the  storing  of  the  fortresses,  the  food 
of  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  means  of  transport  for 
every  thing.  If  the  writer  of  the  "  Strictures'*  has  really 
received  any  information  from  the  marshal  upon  this 
subject,  he  must  know  that  on  all  those  points  the  negli^^ 
gence  of  the  government,  and  of  their*'  Junta  de  Viveres,*' 
and  the  fake  reports  and  assertions  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  cover  that  negligence,  were  sources  of  con- 
tinual and  most  serious  distress  to  Lord  Wellington,  who 
could  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  procure  even  a  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  the  *'  Junta  de  Vweres;^  and  who 
could  at  no  time  get  delinquents  punished.  He  must 
know  also,  that  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes,  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  without  any  ammunition  because  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  government;  that  one  of  the  principal 
reforms  in  the  administration  sought  for  by  lord  Wel- 
lington was  the  consolidation  of  the  branches  of  the 
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arsenal  under  one  head ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  Febraary, 
1812,  (one  year  after  this  period,)  that  Mr.  De  Lemos 
returned  from  the  Brazils  with  full  authority  for  Beresford 
to  control  the  administration  in  all  that  regarded  the 
Portuguese  army.  This  writer  should  also  hare  known 
that  the  engineers  stores  ordered  up  to  Elvas  for 
Beresford's  siege  (for  which  see  colonel  Jones's  Journal) 
were  not,  as  colonel  Jones  supposes,  kept  back  because 
the  exhausted  state  of  t/ie  country  would  not  afford 
carriages,  but  because  government  would  not  enforce  the 
requisitions  for  them. 

Lord  Wellington's  operations  undoubtedly  depended 
much  upon  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  I  am  justified 
in  blaming  that  government  because  it  almost  always 
failed  to  do  its  duty.  I  am  unwilling  therefore,  on  this 
pamphleteer's  authority,  to  diminish  the  censure.  I  am 
unwilling  to  suppose  lord  Wellington  relied  not  upon  the 
government  but  upon  Beresford;  because  if  the  guns  and 
ammunition  were  under  the  control  of  the  marshal,  he 
alone  would  be  answerable  for  deficiencies  of  that  kind, 
which  would  be  a  most  serious  charge.  Let  us  now  hear 
colonel  Jones  upon  the  extent  of  those  deficiencies. 
Jownai  of  "  The  strength  of  Badajos  had  not  been  duly  appre- 
c<^^i  jf  ciated,  and  the  means  prepared  for  its  reduction  in 
'*"**•  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were  altogether  too 
inconsiderable." — "  It  may  be  considered  fortunate  that 
the  approach  of  marshal  Soult's  army  caused  the  siege 
to  be  raised,  as  otherwise,  after  a  further  sacrifice  of  men 
in  other  feeble  attempts,  it  would  have  brought  itself  to 
a  conclusion  from  inability  to  proceed^' 

Were  I  malicious  I  might  here  leave  marshal  Beresford 
to  the  care  of  his  kind  fi'iend;  but  as  I  am  desirous  of 
clearing  myself  more  thoroughly  from  any  charge  of 
injustice  against  the  Portuguese  government,  and  although 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  without  means  of 
transport  neither  guns  nor  ammunition  nor  stores  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  scene  of  operations,  I  will  insert 
some  extracts  from  lord  Wellington's  correspondence 
which  bear  more  directly  on  the  question,  and  which  show 
that  if  Beresford  had  nominally  the  control  of  the  arsenals, 
the  government,  through  the  junta  of  the  arsenal,  had  in 
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retKty  the  charge  of  supplying  the  guns  and  amnmnitiMi 
and  proviaions. 

Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Celorico,  .Varch  31,  181 1. 

**  I  alfio  beg  you  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo ;  these 
are  becoming  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  to 
Portugal  but  to  the  allies  in  general.  It  is  obvious  they 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  constant,  communication 
with  the  magazines,  as  well  at  Abrantes  as  with  those 
at  Lisbon,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  will  supply 
nothing  to  the  troops.  I  now  request  you  to  give  notice 
to  the  government  that  t/tey  must  either  enfwct  their  own 
lam  strictbff  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  to  gioe 
the  commissaries  of  the  army  the  use  of  their  carriages 
for  the  payment  of  hire,  or  t/ie  operations  upon  that 
frontier  must  be  discontinued^  and  I  must  draw  the  army 
back  to  its  magazines.  That  province  has  been  untouched 
by  the  enemy ^  the  carriages  must  be  in  it^  and  yet  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  only  thirty-four ^  to  remove  the  articles 
necessary  to  establish  an  hospital  for  marshal  Beresfords 
carps  at  JEstremos,  If  the  government  are  tired  of  the 
war,  and  do  not  choose  to  exert  themselves  to  oblige  the 
people  to  bring  forward  the  means  which  are  required  to 
enable  the  army  to  carry  on  its  operations  at  a  distance 
from  its  magazines,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  known 
to  the  British  government^  that  they  may  adopt  suck 
measures  as  they  may  think  proper .'' 

Elvas,  May  20,  1811. 

'^  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  memorial  which  has  been  put 
into  my  hands  by  major  Dickson,  of  the  artillery,  regarding 
the  march  of  certain  guns  demanded  for  the  service  of 
this  garrison  from  Lisbon.  I  trust  that  the  movement  of 
the  guns  hoe  not  been  suspended,  as  tlieir  early  arrival  is 
very  important;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  make  enquiry  upon  the  subject" 

**  It  is  perfectly  true  that  major  ArentschUd  left  the 
reserve  of  his  artillery,  that  is,  his  spare  ammunition,  at 
Sarogoza  between  Celorico  and  Ponte  Murcella.  Why? 
Because  his  mules  and  cattle  had  been  starved  on  the  Rio 
Mayor,  and  could  not  draw  it  any  farther ;  and  because 
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the  magistrates  of  the  country  would  supply  no  means  of 
transport  to  draw  it  on^ 

Elvas,  May  27. 

*^  1  hear  from  colonel  Le  Mesurier  that,  notwithstanding 
the  breeze  which  colonel  Rosa  has  made  about  Arentschildf 
there  is  no  ammunition  for  t/ie  Portuguese  troops  and 
artillery,  even  at  Coimbra  "  // 

Let  me  now  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  con* 
elusive  extract  from  marshal  Beresford's  own  correspon- 
dence. In  a  letter  to  lord  Wellington,  dated  January  25, 
1811,  he  says: — 

**  That  their  difficulties  are  increasing  fast;  that 
matters,  in  his  opinion,  are  coming  to  a  crisis;  that  lie 
is  in  the  greatest  alarm  about  them,  and  is  afraid  to  looh 
at  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  any  Portuguese  authority 
is  concerned" 

Siege  of  Badajos. — On  this  head,  the  main  fact  dis- 
puted is  the  want  of  due  concert  in  the  double  attach.  In 
my  History  I  gave  ample  authority  for  asserting  it,  and 
this  writer's  cavils  merely  prove  that  he  is  angry,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  the  meanin^^  of  the  word  concert, 
which  he  thinks  to  be  synonymous  with  simultaneous. 

But  I  am  also  accused  of  having,  from  inadvertence, 
marked  the  investment  on  the  5th  instead  of  the  4th  of 
May.  So  nice  a  critic  should  himself  have  avoided  mark- 
in?  the  Campo  Mayor  affair  on  the  26th  instead  of  the 
25th.  Yet  I  did  not  commit  the  error,  if  error  it  be,  from 
'^  inadvertence :"  I  find  my  authority,  as  usual,  in  the  au- 
thor's own  appendix.  Colonel  D'Urban  says,  ^'  On  the 
morning  ol  the  4th,  general  Stewart  was  put  in  movement," 
&c.  and  "  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  invested  Badajos." 

In  hke  manner  this  writer,  curiously  exact,  asserts  that 
the  army  "  was  not  over  the  Guadiana  until  the  8th.**  By 
his  appendix,  however,  it  appears  (hat,  on  the  7th,  only 
one  brigade  of  guns  was  left  on  the  other  side.  He  says, 
also,  that  **  no  Spaniards  joined  the  marshal  from  Mon^ 
tejo,*'  and  that  two  of  the  ten  days  assigned  to  his  ope- 
rations by  me  are  to  be  deducted ;  yet  in  the  next  page 
he  himself  assigns  the  same  term  of  ten  days !  and  with 
reason,  because  it  was  not  till  the  18th  that  Latour  Mau- 
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bonrg  retired  to  Guadalcanal^ — and  ten  and  eight  make 
eighteen.  Moreover,  the  operations  were  begun  on  the 
7th,  for  on  that  day  the  picquet  of  cavalry  was  surprised. 

As  to  the  Spaniards  from  Montejo,  /  did  not  say  they 
joined  the  marshal,  I  said  that,  including  them,  he  com- 
manded 25,000  men,  for  which  I  again  have  the  authority 
of  colonel  D'Urban's  memoir,  as  given  in  this  writer's  own 
appendix,  viz.  **  On  the  10th,  general  Castafios  (at  Sir 
William  JBeresford's  desire)  had  caused  Count  Penne  Vih- 
Umur  with  the  Spanish  cavalry  from  the  side  of  Montejo, 
followed  by  general  Morillo  with  his  division  of  infantry,  to 
occupy  Merida,  from  which  the  French  garrison  had  with- 
drawn, and  the  count  pushed  on  his  advanced  posts  to  Al- 
mendralejo."  Wherefore  these  men,  acting  thus  against 
the  enemy  in  concert  with  the  marshal,  and  by  his  desire, 
were  justly  reckoned  by  me  as  being  nnder  his  command. 
Let  these  trifles  pass :  but  before  I  refer  to  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  which  is  the  next  in  the  course  of  events,  I  will 
venture  upon  another  extract  from  captain  Squire,  who, 
notwithstanding  this  writer's  displeasure,  I  still  hold  to  be 
good  authority  for  what  fell  under  his  own  observation ; 
and  not  the  less  so  that  he  supports  my  opinion  as  to  the 
marshal's  want  of  skill  at  the  siege,  corroborates  the  ac- 
count of  his  blunder  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  attests  the 
fact,  that  the  army  did  generally  hold  his  talents  in  scorn 
and  were  tired  of  his  command. 

"  17th  May,  1811.  Thank  God  !  they  say  that  lord 
WeUington  or  general  Hill  may  be  soon  expected  in  the 
neighbourhood;  this  will  be  a  revival  to  our  spirits,  for  we 
have  lost  our  character  on  this  part  of  the  frontier.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th,  the  real  attack  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town  was  begun  but  suspended  by  the  marshal  after 
one  hour's  work  ;  the  soil  was  excellent.  Had  we  begun 
there  on  the  9th,  Badajos  would  have  been  our  own  on  the 
morning  of  the  \bth.  But  after  the  affair  of  Campo 
Mayor ^  ^c,  ^c,!!!  what  can  be  expected?** 

Battk  of  Albuera.-'V^.  **  Thus  the  youngest  officer  com* 
manded.** — History. 

This  is  true.  Blake's  appointment  as  captain-general 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia  took  place  indeed  afler  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  but  he  had  been  created  captain-general  of 

c2 
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the  Coronilla  in  March  1809,  and  as  one  of  the  Spanish 
regents  was  also  of  a  higher  rank  than  Beresford. 

2®.  "  The  position  wa^  about  four  miles  long*'* — History. 
That  is  to  say,  from  the  extreme  left  where  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry  were  placed,  to  the  extreme  right  where  the 
battle  ceased.  And  here  I  may  observe  that  my  plan, 
which  is  cavilled  at  by  the  author  of  the  "  Strictures,*' 
was  only  given  as  an  explanatory  sketch,  yet  it  was  taken 
from  the  same  source  as  his,  and  it  does  not  as  he  asserts, 
extend  the  wood  over  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  banks  of 
the  Albuera,  although  some  plans  of  the  position  that  I 
have  seen  do  so.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground,  this  writer,  as  usual,  forgets  to  make 
bis  appendix  agree  with  his  text.  At  page  1 13  he  says, 
"  the  rear  of  the  position  was  only  practicable  for  infan- 
try; "  but  general  D'Urban's  memoir  says,  '*  it  was  easy  for 
cavalry  throughout**    Which  is  right ? 

3^.  ^'  The  position  was  occupied  by  30,000  infantry,  above 
2000  cavalry^  and  38  guns.** — History. 

Here  I  will  expose  the  disingenuous  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the ''  Further  Strictures**  attempts  to  bolster 
up  a  bad  cause.  Having  printed  a  running  commentary 
upon  my  pages,  written  by  somebody  who  is  not  named, 
he  makes  this  anonymous  critic  state  that  the  allies  had 
only  34  pieces  of  artillery,  thus  leaving  out  four  Spanish 
guns ;  and  at  the  end  of  D'Urban*s  memoir  there  is  also 
the  same  false  detail ;  and  yet  these  persons,  who  cannot, 
in  so  small  a  matter  as  they  have  undertaken  attain  any 
correctness,  are  brought  forward  to  censure  the  inaccuracy 
of  my  work  !  The  official  retunis  of  Sir  Alexander  Dick- 
son, the  commanding  officer  of  artillery  in  the  battle, 
make  the  numbers  amount,  as  I  have  stated,  to  38,  viz. — 

British  horse  artillery    4 

Ditto    foot    ditto 6 

King's  German  Legion,  ditto 12 

Portuguese,  ditto 12 

Spanish  artillery    4 

38 
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Detail  of  troops. 

BeretfortTi  corps,  Spaniards, 

C  British....    7,600  4th  ^  Infantry,  11,000 

Infantry,  <  Germans . .    1 ,600  army  J  Cavalry,  1 ,  100 

C  Portucuese  10,000  6th  C  Infantiy,  2,000 

r»v»1rv     $  British....       700  army,  J  Cavalry,  600 

i^avairy,    ^  Portuguese      300  

14,600 

Total 20,000     Deduct  for  strag.-j 

g'tr  ^"^A^^">   1,100 

serters     from  (     ' 

the  4th  army,  3 

Total 13,600 

Beresfonl's. 20,000 

Spaniards 13,600 

Grand  Total 33,500 

Authorities. — 1**.  Lord   Londonderry  who  was 
adjutant-general  rates  the  British  at 7,600 

2^.  Two  battalions  of  Germans  I  estimate  at . .       1,600 

3°.  General   D 'Urban,  who  rates  the   Portu- 
guese at 10,000 

4°.  General  Harvey's  journal,    in  which  the 

British  cavalry  are  rated  at 700 

And  the  Portuguese  cavalry  at 300 

20,000 

I  find,  also,  in  a  very  accurate  journal  kept  by  Colonel 
Thome,  a  staff  officer,  that  the  heavy  British  cavalry  on 
the  20th  of  March,  only  twenty  days  previous  to  the 
battle,  amounted  to  762  men  under  arms,  viz. 

3d  dragoon  guards 379 

4th         ditto         373 

762 

Wherefore,  taking  the  13th  dragoons  at  a  low  rate,  the 
British  cavalry  alone  had  a  thousand  troopers  in  the  field. 
But  the  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  already  given  au- 
thority for  a  greater  number  of  men  than  I  allowed  in  my 
work ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  explain,  that  being  in 


•  •  • 
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doubt  whether  lord  Londonderry  included  Alten's  Germans 
under  the  general  head  of  British,  I  deducted  the  latter 
from  the  gross  number.  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure an  official  return  of  the  whole  army  in  the  field  that 
day,  probably  none  ever  was  made,  but  my  belief  is,  that 
instead  of  over-rating  I  have  under-stated  the  number  by 
nearly  two  thousand  men. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  the  weekly 
states  of  general  Long's  division  of  cavalry  for  the  8th  and 
for  the  29th  of  May,  that  is,  one  week  before  and  a  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  day  of  battle  there  were  fewer 
men  in  the  ranks  than  at  other  periods,  they  will  be  found 
conclusive  as  to  the  numbers  of  cavalry. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  present  imder  arms  at  Villa 
Franca,  in  front  of  Albuera,  were,  exclusive  of  230  officers 
and  Serjeants,  1429  Portuguese  and  British  troopers,  the 
latter  having  1109  men  and  1076  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  there  were  1687  men  and  225 
officers  and  Serjeants  and  1489  horses,  the  increase  arising 
from  the  junction  of  men  who  had  been  detached.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  the  allied  cavalry,  including  the  13th 
dragoons  and  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  horsemen,  was 
nearly  three  thousand  strong. 

My  mode  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  5th  Spanish 
army  was  as  follows. 

In  D'Urban's  memoir,  Morillo's  division  of  the  5th  Spa- 
nish army  is  said  to  consist  of  a  few  weak  battalions,  and 
Carlos  d'Espafia's  brigade  of  five  battaUons  is  called  2000 
strong.  One  battalion  of  the  latter  was  sent  to  Olivenza, 
the  remaining  four  battalions  I  therefore  took  to  be  1600 
men ;  to  these  I  added  400,  as  supposing  that  Castafios 
must  have  brought  up  some  of  Morillo's  people  to  the 
action  ;  and  Penne  Villemur's  cavalry  I  know,  from  several 
sources,  to  have  been  at  least  500  strong. 

The  numbers  of  the  4th  army  I  obtained  more  certainly 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  lord  Wellington's, 
dated  Nissa,  April  18,  1811  :— 

"  From  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wellesley,  of  the  11th,  I 

learn  that  general  Blake  was  himself  about  to  come  into 

^  the  Condado  de  Niebia,  to  take  the  command  of  general 
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Ballesteros'  division  and  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
under  the  command  of  general  Zayas,  and  which  were  to 
return  to  that  quarter.  The  whole  corps  will  amount  to 
12,000  tnerif  of  which  1100  are  cavalry." 

I  subtracted  1 100  men,  as  stragglers  or  deserters  during 
the  long  march  from  Ayamonte,  which  I  believe  was  too 
many,  because  I  found  in  another  letter  from  lord  Wel- 
lington, dated  the  4th  July,  1811,  six  weeks  after  the 
battle,  that  Blake's  corps  was  still  from  10  to  12,000 
strong ;  and  in  an  abstract  of  the  head-quarters  returns, 
made  1st  July,  Quinta  St.  Joa,  Blake's  corps  is  again  set 
down  at  12,000.  However,  my  estimate  is  thus  borne  out 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit ;  and  what 
does  a  thousand  or  two,  more  or  less,  signify  in  this 
matter,  when  it  is  plain  that  there  were  already  more  than 
marshal  Beresford  was  able  to  handle,  seeing  that  in  so 
bloody  and  critical  a  battle  one-third  of  bis  troops  never 
fired  a  shot. 

4°.  The  French  had  "  above  4000  veteran  cavalry,  but 
only  19,000  chosen  infantry.'* — History. 

In  the  imperial  muster-rolls  I  found  that  on  the  1st  of 
May,  the  present  under  arms  of  the  5th  corps,  including 
the  garrison  of  Badajos  and  3500  reinforcements  in  march 
to  join,  were  16,885,  of  which  762  cavalry  and  590  artillery, 

leaving, 14,643  infantry. 

Deduct  garrison  . .      2,887 

Total    11,666 

Soult  drew  from  the  1st  corps  one  battalion 
of  grenadiers  , 500 

Ditto  from  4th  corps,  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry forming  Werle's  brigade 4,000 

From  DessoUes'  reserve  at  Cordova,  Go- 
dinot's  brigade    4,000 

20,156 
For  officers  and  non-combatants,  who  are 
always  included  in  French  returns,  I 
deducted 1,156 


Total  infantry. .. ,  19.000 
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The  division  of  heavy  dragoons  was. . . .  3,000 
The  light  cavalry  of  the  5th  corps. . . .  •  •  762 
Drawn  from  the  4th  corps  two  regiments,       600 

Including  officers,  total  cavalry,  4,262 

Grand  total,  including  a  detachment  left  at  Villalba  23,262 

Having  thus  worked  out  my  estimate  from  authentic 
documents,  I  turned  to  the  French  authors  who  have 
treated  of  this  battle,  and  I  found  that  Jomini,  **  Vie  de 
NapoleoUy^ — Lamarre,  "  Relation  du  Siige  de  BadajoSy* 
— Lapene,  "  Conquete  d*Andaltisie" — and  Bory  St.  Vin- 
cent, one  of  Soult's  staff,  "  Ghtide  des  Voyageurs  en  Es- 
Tpagnej^ — all  agree  in  stating  the  French  at  twenty-two 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  while  the  ''  Victoires  et  Con- 
guiles  Franpais"  reduces  them  much  lower.  I  have,  there- 
fore, most  probably  overstated  the  force  of  the  French. 

6°.  "  Nearly  7000  of  the  allies;'  and  "  above  8000  of 
the  French  were  struck  doum.** — History. 

Authorities. — The  official  returns  make  the  loss  of 
the  Anglo-Portuguese 4647 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  I  estimated  from  com- 
mon report  at  the  time,  from  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Jones's  History,  and  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of 
the  day 2200 

Total 6747 


It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  the  British  official  return 
does  not  include  a  number  of  men,  who  having  been  made 
prisoners  escaped  and  rejoined  their  regiments  in  a  few 
days  after  the  action.  The  writer  of  the  "  Strictures'* 
reduces  the  British  loss,  and  estimates  the  Spanish  at  only 
1700;  but  to  effect  the  first,  he  strikes  out  the  officers 
and  Serjeants,  and  with  respect  to  the  last,  he  knows  well 
that  it  is  under-rated;  indeed  in  his  own  text  there  is 
proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement,  for  he  says  that 
before  the  British  came  into  action,  the  Spaniards  had  lost 
1600,  and  yet  he  would  have  us  believe,  that  in  all  the 
after-fight,  though  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
fire,  they  only  lost  200  more ! 
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With  respect  to  the  French  loss,  I  found  in  general 
Gazan's  intercepted  letter,  that  he  had  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  more  than  4000  wounded  under  his  charge,  and 
that  some  had  died  on  the  road.  By  marshal  Beresford's 
despatches,  I  found  that  360  wounded  were  discovered 
at  Almendral,  and  that  3000  were  lying  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field.  This  loose  estimation,  taken  at  the 
highest,  accounts  for  about  8000 ;  taken  at  the  lowest, 
about  7000.  This  last  number  is  what  French  writers 
admit,  and  I  found  a  confirmation  of  it  in  the  official 
abstract  of  lord  Wellington's  analysis  of  the  numbers 
opposed  to  him  in  July,  1811.  He  there  twice  estimates 
the  French  loss  at  Albuera  at  7000  men ;  but  with  that 
UberaUty  which  is  usually  practised  towards  enemies  on 
such  occasions,  marshal  Beresford  added  2000,  sir  Ben- 
jamin D'Urban  adds  3000,  and  the  author  of  the  ^*  Stric- 
tures'* adds  4000  to  this  number.  How  far  future  writers 
of  this  school  will  go,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

6^.  Already  Blokes  arrogance  was  shaking  Beresford^s 
authority. — History. 

This  is  verified  by  the  following  extract  from  D'Urban's 
memoir. 

^'  Although  Blake's  corps  had  little  more  than  a  league 
to  march  from  Almendral,  by  a  good  road,  guided  by  an 
officer  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the  general  had 
engaged  should  be  upon  its  ground  at  noon,  did  not  com- 
mence arriving  till  eleven  at  night,  and  was  not  all  up  till 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  16th."  Farther  on  it  is  said 
the  posting  of  the  corps  was  only  '^  effected  after  mtich 
delay  upon  the  part  of  general  Blake.** 

Now  if  the  exquisitely  bad  grammar  of  this  extract  will 
permit  any  meaning  to  be  attached  thereto,  it  is,  that 
Blake  was  not  acting  cordially  with  the  marshal ;  but  this 
shall  be  made  clearer.  My  observation  was  written  with 
allusion  to  Blake's  refusal  to  change  his  front ;  and  my 
authority  for  that  fact  was  a  staff  officer  of  high  rank 
who  was  present.  In  the  first  impression  of  general 
D'Urban's  memoir,  which  I  had  before  me  at  the  time,  I 
also  found  written  against  that  part  of  the  memoir  which 
says  that  **  Blake  only  delayed  the  execution  of  the  orders* 
the  following  note  by  sir  H.  Hardinge,  who  carried  Blake 
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the  order,  "  He^  Bldhe^  positively  refused ;  saying  the 
attack  was  evidently  on  the  front  by  the  village.  When 
told  that  the  village  was  sufficiently  occupied,  he  still  per^ 
sisted  in  his  refusal ;  and  when  he  consented  at  length  to 
do  so,  gave  such  tedious  pedantic  orders  of  countermarch 
that  Beresford  was  obliged  to  interfere  and  direct  the 
movement  himself."    This  is  precisely  what  I  have  stated. 

Here  I  will  notice  another  of  those  absurd  charges  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  "  Strictures"  the  contradictions  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Beresford's  own  correspondence. 
He  remarks,  in  a  note  on  D'Urban's  memoir,  that  from  a 
false  print  in  the  first  impression,  the  words  j^r^^  and  second 
(referring  to  the  Spanish  lines)  were  reversed^  and  that  I 
have  adopted  the  error.  Now  without  stopping  to  remark 
upon  the  generalship  that  would  have  drawn  away  the  first 
line  when  Godinot*s  attack  was  commencing  in  its  front, 
and  when  from  being  on  the  edge  of  a  descent  the  evolu- 
tions must  have  been  cramped  and  confused,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  whereas  the  second  line, 
having  more  room  could  have  more  easily  changed  its 
front  without  offering  any  advantage  or  encouragement  to 
Godinot's  people ;  —  without  stopping,  I  say,  to  dilate 
upon  this,  I  answer  that  /  did  not  foUow  tlie  misprint  in 
sir  B.  D' Urban* s  memoir ^  but  I  did  follow  marshal  Beres* 
ford's  despatches  to  lord  Wellington  and  to  tlie  Portuguese 
government,  in  both  of  which  he  says,  "  /requested  general 
Blake  to  form  a  part  of  his  first  line  and  all  his  second  to 
that  fronts*     And  so  also  runs  my  text. 

7<^.  "  The  narrow  ravine  of  the  Aroya"  ^c. — History. 

The  writer  of  the  Strictures  says  there  was  no  ravine, 
but  if  the  rear  of  the  position  was,  as  he  also  asserts, 
"  practicable  only  for  infantry"  my  expression  is  just. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  changed  the  word  to  valley,  to  which 
he  cannot  object  until  he  proves  that  two  hills  can  be 
found  without  a  valley  between  them. 

8^.  **  ne  right  of  the  allies  and  the  left  of  the  French 
were  only  divided  by  a  wooded  hill,  about  cannon-shot  dis^ 
tance  from  each.  This  height,  neglected  by  Beresford, 
was  ably  made  use  of  by  Soult" — History. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  plan  given  by  the  writer  of 
the  ^'  Strictures"  himself,  he  will  there  see  that  the  hill 
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• 

in  question  is  precisely  as  I  have  described  it,  ^'  about 
cannon-sfiot  from  each  army;^*  and  by  referring  to  my  text, 
he  will  see  that  I  did  never  argue  as  this  writer  asserts 
that  a  large  corps  should  have  been  placed  there.  But  I 
do  maintain,  that  if  a  small  body  of  men  had  been  placed 
there  Soult  could  not  have  united  fifteen  thousand  men 
and  forty  guns  behind  it  without  Beresford  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  matter ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  French 
had  first  driven  this  party  away,  that  would  have  indicated 
their  intentions  and  the  right  of  the  army  could  not  have 
been  surprised  as  it  was.  Moreover,  patroles  of  cavalry 
and  single  mounted  officers  might  have  gone  across  the 
Albuera  higher  up,  and  so  have  looked  behind  this  hill, 
which  was  entirely  neglected  by  Beresford.  It  was  a  gross 
error  ;  and  it  was  a  more  gross  error  to  permit  the  French 
army  to  pass  over  that  hill,  to  cross  the  Albuera^  and  to 
mount  the  opposite  height  without  the  slightest  resistance, 
although  during  the  whole  movement  they  were  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  right  of  the  allies'  position.  Why 
were  they  not  watched  ?  and  where  was  the  allied  cavalry? 
We  shall  see  anon  !  But  what  sort  of  a  general  is  he  who 
suffers  his  enemy  to  move  for  an  hour  within  cannon-shot 
but  unmolested  against  a  position  which  did  not  exceed 
three  miles  in  length  ?  Why  Mendizabel  himself  did  not 
discover  greater  incapacity  at  the  Gebora !  But  his  troops 
were  not  so  good  !  English  soldiers  can  sustain  even  a 
Mendizabel. 

9°.  "  The  French  cavalry  outflanking  the  fr&nt  and 
charging  here  and  there^^  Sfc, — History. 

The  idiomatic  expression,  '•  here  and  there^*  shows  that 
I  never  meant  to  say  the  French  cavalry  charged  home  ; 
bat  that  they  menaced  the  Spaniards'  flank.  Nevertheless 
I  have  authority,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  an  actual 
charge.  The  author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaigns^*  who  I  believe  served  with  the  29th  regiment 
in  the  battle,  writes  thus :  "  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
bring  up  the  Spanisli  troops  to  the  charge.  This  failed. 
A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  French  artillery,  and  a 
charge  of  cavalry  again  forced  them  to  retire  in  confusionr 

10^.  ^  The  Spanish  line  continued  to  flre  toithout  cessa- 
turn,  althaugh  the  British  were  before  ^A^m.^^-History. 
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This  circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  right,  was 
related  to  me  by  a  staff  officer  of  high  rank  who  was  pre- 
sent. But  it  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  *'  Strictures'' 
that  the  English  fired  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  confusion 
on  the  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  is  thus  very 
clearly  shewn. 

11^.  At  this  critical  moment  general  Stewart  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  with  Colborne's  brigade,*'  ^c. — 
History. 

The  author  of  the  "  Strictures"  says,  there  was  no  hill, 
**  only  a  gradual  sloped'  that  the  troops  did  not  mount  it, 
they  "  came  up  it  in  the  regular  manner!''  The  regular 
manner  of  coming  up  a  slope  without  ascending  it  must, 
no  doubt,  be  a  very  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  but 
until  I  know  what  it  is  I  cannot  describe  it.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, show  that  there  was  a  height  if  there  was  not  a  hilL 

Extract  from  D'Urban's  memoir.  "  This  height  was  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  commanded  the  right  of 
the  position;  and  the  second  division,  under  the  honourable 
major-general  William  Stewart,  which  was  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  support  the  Spaniards,  and  which  arrived  just 
as  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  was  immediately 
ordered  by  sir  William  Beresford  to  attach  and  recover  it." 
The  writer  of  the  "  Strictures"  says  they  never  lost  it! 

\2^.  "  The  3\st  still  maintained  the  height."— llistory. 

Authority,  D'Urban's  memoir.  Extract.  '•  Favoured 
by  this*'  (darkness  from  smoke  and  rain)  **  as  the  first  bri* 
gade  under  colonel  Colbome  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet,  and  were  driving  him  before  them,  some  squad- 
rons of  Polish  lancers,  8cc.  charged."  "  The  3lst  regiment, 
which  was  on  the  left  of  the  brigade,  ^c.  ^c,  extricated 
itself  from  the  confusion,  and  continued  the  attack  alone," 
It  should  be  defence. 

13*^,  "  Houghton's  regiments  soon  got  footing  on  the 
summit." — "  Dickson  placed  the  artillery  in  line.  The 
2d  division  came  up  on  the  left,  and  two  Spanish  corps  at 
last  moved  forward." — History. 

Authority,  D'Urban's   memoir.      Extracts.     "  The  3d 

brigade  of  the  2d  division,  under  major-general  Houghton, 

following  the  first  with  equal  intrepidity  and  better  fortune, 

k  deployed  very  judiciously,  and  with  admirable  precision, 
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under  cover  of  the  lower  falls  of  the  heights,  moved  on  in 
line  to  the  attack,  and  supported  and  followed  by  the  2d 
hrigtule,  under  the  hon,  colonel  A  hercromhyy  and  the  Spa- 
niards under  generals  Ballesteros  and  Zayas^  carried  all 
before  it,  gained  the  contested  ground  and  tooh  post  upon 

itr 

And  yet  the  writer  of  the  "  Strictures'^  says  I  cannot 
name  the  Spanish  corps,  because  none  moved  forward  ! 
I  will  now  give  another  and  more  correct  version  of  these 
attacks ;  the  version  which  I  adopted,  and  which  I  copied 
from  a  note  made  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  the  margin  of 
the  original  impression  of  D'Urban's  memoir. 

''  The  1st  brigade,  when  they  had  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  found  it  so  hot  that  Stewart  ordered  a  charge, 
which  the  Buffs  and  48th  alone  made  in  line  against  the 
enemy's  column,  of  at  least  10,000  men.  Fortunately 
the2\stf  being  the  left  regiment,  had  not  had  time  to  deploy 
when  the  two  other  regiments  charged  ;  it  therefore  held  the 
ground  while  HoughtorCs  brigade  deployed  in  the  rear,  and 
under  cover,  and  moved  up  to  the  support  of  the  Z\st, 
holding  the  position  and  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  in  line 
against  the  close  column  of  the  enemy  which  attempted 
to  advance,  and  sometimes  to  deploy ;  keeping  however 
within  short  musket-shot,  both  sides  firing  grape :  the 
destruction  being  infinitely  greater  in  the  dense  order  of 
the  enemy  than  in  our  thin  order." 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  may  be  taken  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  major  Elliot,  of  the  29th 
regiment,  an  actor  in  what  he  describes.  It  confirms  my 
statements  in  more  than  one  particular ;  and  it  does  a 
justice  to  the  29th  regiment,  which  from  ignorance  I  had 
omitted  to  do. 

"  The  attack  of  the  16th  May  commenced  on  the  right; 
and  most  correctly  is  it  described  by  colonel  Napier,  The 
fate  of  the  1st  brigade,  except  the  31st  regiment,  was 
very  soon  decided ;  our  brigade  moved  to  the  right  in  open 
column  of  companies  under  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  by 
which  we  had  a  captain  and  a  good  many  men  killed. 
The  29th  led  the  brigade  ;  the  deployment  was  made  very 
steadily  under  this  fire  and  we  became  hotly  engaged. 
At  this  time  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  appeared  on  our 
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right,  chargedy  and  attempted  the  attack  on  us  which  had 
proved  so  successful  against  the  1st  brigade;  but  major 
Way  (now  sir  Gregory)  foiled  them  by  throwing  biu:k  the 
grenadiers  and  1st  battalion  company,  who  with  an  oblique 
fire  sent  them  off  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  We 
kept  at  it  while  our  ammunition  lasted,  then  the  fourth 
division  came  up." 

This  last  passage  verifies  the  fact  that  ammunition 
failed;  a  circumstance  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,^'  It  proves  also 
that  there  were  more  charges  of  cavalry  made  than  the 
writer  of  the  "  Strictures"  knows  of:  and  here  I  may 
mention  a  curious  example  of  the  impudent  falsehood  of 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  this  war. 

Penne  Villemur's  cavalry  fled  in  a  shameful  manner^  as 
the  following  statement  by  colonel  Light  proves. 

'*  After  our  brigades  of  infantry,  first  engaged,  were 
repulsed,  I  was  desired  by  general  D'Urban  to  tell  the 
count  de  Penne  Villemur  to  charge  the  lancers,  and  we 
all  started,  as  I  thought  to  do  the  thing  well ;  but  when 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  pulled  up, 
there  was  no  getting  them  farther,  and  in  a  few  moments 
afler  I  was  left  alone  to  run  the  gauntlet  as  well  as  I 
could.'*  Now  the  comment  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  their  official  gazette  at  Cadiz  upon  this  part  of  the 
action  was,  that  Penne  Villemur,  seeing  three  English 
regiments  broken  by  the  French  cavalry,  withstood  the 
latter,  protected  the  former,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the 
very  regiments  he  had  saved :  finally,  that  the  Spaniards 
alone  defeated  the  whole  French  army ! ! 

Having  thus  established  most  of  the  important  disputed 
facts  related  in  my  history,  and  truth  being  my  great 
object,  I  will  notice  the  errors  I  have  really  made. 

1®.  I  supposed  that  the  second  charge  of  the  lancers 
(that  against  the  29th)  took  place  at  a  later  period,  and 
that  it  was  then  the  guns  were  captured;  whereas  it 
appears  the  guns  were  taken  in  the  charge  against 
Colbome's  brigade.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  marshal  Beresford's  despatch  suppresses  the  fact  of 
more  than  one  gun  being  taken,  although  six  pieces  of 
artillery  and  other  trophies  fell  into  the  lancers'  hands. 
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Fife  of  the  guns  were,  indeed,  afterwards  recovered ;  but 
in  the  first  instance  they  were  captured  and  might  have 
been  carried  ofi*. 

29.  I  supposed  that  the  mutual  firing  between  a  British 
and  Spanish  regiment  happened  at  the  time  the  fusileers 
were  mounting  the  hill.  I  had  understood  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  colonel  Robert  Arbuthnot  rode  between  both 
parties;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  "  Strictures'*  asserts 
that  he  has  sir  Robert's  letter  contradicting  the  fact,  I 
have  expunged  it.  Nevertheless,  I  still  maintain,  that  at 
one  period  of  the  battle  such  an  event  did  take  place ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  proved  by  the  contradictory  evidence 
before  noticed  as  to  which  party  fired  upon  the  other. 
The  reader  must,  however,  feel  that  many  circumstances 
Huty  be  satisfactorily  verified  to  a  historian  by  conversation 
and  by  other  means,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to 
detail  the  chain  of  evidence  in  print.  In  such  cases,  he 
has  a  right  to  the  confidence  of  his  reader  if  he  has 
shewn  that  his  statements  are  generally  accurate,  and 
that  he  has  been  diligent  in  searching  for  truth.  This 
I  think  I  have  shewn  both  in  my  Reply  and  in  the  present 
Justification.  I  have,  I  think,  shewn,  P.  that  my  in- 
quiries were  extensive;  2^.  that  my  authorities,  even  for 
trifling  points,  were  sound  and  numerous;  3^  that  the 
writer  of  the  "  Strictures^**  being  a  person  of  no  know- 
ledge and  very  unscrupulous,  cannot  be  marshal  Beres- 
ford,  but  is  probably  some  expectant  ready  to  vouch  for 
any  thing,  ''  if  thrift  might  follow  fawning."  I  have  not 
noticed  his  continued  scurrility,  because  I  despise  it. 
Neither  have  I  exposed  above  one-half  of  his  mis-state- 
ments and  misrepresentations,  because  I  thought  it  a 
waste  of  time ;  and  his  arguments  are  upon  a  par  with  his 
&cts :  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice. 

\^.  He  says  Soult  took  an  hour  to  execute  his  move- 
ment across  the  Albuera  against  the  right ;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  resisted  afterwards  for  an  hour  and  a  half! 
That  is  to  say,  the  French  general  was  permitted,  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  to  act  against  a  point  of  the  position 
on  the  possession  of  which  depended  the  safety  of  the 
army.  They  were  allowed  to  act  there  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  unopposed,  save  by  a  few  thousand  Spaniards* 
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who  were  confused  and  disordered  by  a  sudden  change  of 
front  and  by  this  unexpected  attack ;  and  yet  the  second 
division  was  within  a  mile  of  them^  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  not  two  miles  distant!  And  this  is  meant  to 
prove  the  skill  of  marshal  Beresford  !  Fortunately  for 
the  latter  the  story  of  the  Spanish  resistance  is  a  Spanish 
romance. 

29,  This  writer  would  have  it  believed  that  Beresford 
did  at  the  time  disapprove,  and  does  still  blame  the 
advance  of  the  fusileer  brigade,  because  the  enemy's 
cavalry  might,  he  says,  have  penetrated  by  the  gap  thus 
made,  and  because  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  beaten, 
and  never  thought  of  retreating !  Marshal  Beresford, 
then,  by  bringing  up  general  Collins's  Portuguese  and  the 
Spanish  reserves  to  the  aid  of  Houghton's  brigade  and 
joining  them  to  Abercromby's  troops,  expected  to  have 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the 
fusileers  to  have  won  that  battle  which  was  so  hardly 
gained  with  their  assistance !  Truly  he  expected  much ! 
The  regiments  of  Houghton's  brigade,  having  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  being  without  ammunition,  and 
having  a  French  column  already  advanced  upon  their 
right  flank,  were  to  have  maintained  the  height  until  all 
the  troops  above-mentioned  could  be  brought  into  line! 
and  then  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  to  do  what  the 
fusileers  did ! 

There  was  no  danger  of  the  French  cavalry  pushing 
through  the  gap  made  by  the  advance  of  the  fusileers. 
General  Cole  had  provided  i^ainst  that  by  placing  general 
Harvey's  Portuguese  brigade  in  the  gap,  and  that  brigade 
did  actually  repulse  an  attempt  made  by  Latour  M aubourg 
to  push  his  light  cavalry  through.  But  if  marshal  Beres- 
ford was  so  certain  of  victory,  so  composed  and  confident, 
so  little  thinking  of  a  retreat,  why  did  he,  when  the  battle 
was  gained,  write  to  lord  Wellington  that  he  anticipated 
defeat  if  attacked  the  next  day  and  was  determined  not 
to  survive  it  ?  But  the  whole  argument  of  the  writer  is 
nought,  seeing  that  marshal  Beresford,  in  his  despatch, 
praises  the  attack  of  the  4th  division,  saying,  '^  it  was 
judicious  and  opportune." 

There  is,  however,  a  more  certain  proof  that  marshal 
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Beresford  did  contemplate  a  retreat,  namely,  that  he  gave 
the  order  for  it,  and  that  order  was  in  part  obeyed.  Hie 
bridge  and  village  of  Albuera  were  actually  abandoned  in 
obedience  to  his  orders y  by  Alten's  Germans  and  by  the  artil-- 
kry!  and  Beresford  in  person  rebuked  colonel  Walker  of 
the  Grermans  for  being  slow  to  obey.  This  fact,  which  I 
have  often  heard,  but  have  ascertained  to  be  true  since 
the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  shows,  that  far  from 
being  moved  by  common  reports,  or  by  prejudice  against 
marshal  Beresford,  I  was  even  too  careful  to  reject  what 
was  at  all  doubtful. 

The  annexed  extract  is  from  a  narrative  of  the  campaign 
of  1811,  written  by  sir  Julius  Hartman,  who  commanded 
the  British  artillery  in  the  action,  and  it  places  the  fact 
beyood  all  contradiction,  unless  sir  JuUus  be  the  most 
imaginative  of  men ;  and  certainly  marshal  Beresford  had 
good  reason  to  call  the  arrival  of  the  fusileers  opportune, 
for  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  he  was  then  in  the  "  Slough  of 
Despond." 

"  The  enemy  made  repeated  and  very  serious  attacks  on 
the  bridge,  which  were  unsuccessful,  until  the  troops  re- 
ceived an  order  to  assemble  to  cover  the  retreat  upon  Val- 
verde.  The  general-in-chief  had  given  this  order  at  a 
moment,  when  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  heights  had  appeared  to  him  doubtful.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  general  Von  Alten  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  major  Dickson,  aban^ 
doned  the  village  and  bridge,  which  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Directly  after,  the  re-taking  of  this  was 
most  urgently  ordered,  which  by  the  valour  of  the  troops 
with  great  sacrifice  and  spilling  of  blood  was  accomplished ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  possession  of  the  bridge  was 
never  completely  obtained." 

I  can  now  also  upon  another  point,  more  completely  ful- 
fil my  former  promise  to  shew  that  marshal  Beresford 's 
errors  were  far  greater  than  I  had  supposed  them  to  be. 

Statement  of  captain  Arthur  Gregory. 

"  A  deserter  came  in,  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  on  the 
16th ;  he  said  that  an  order  was  issued  for  an  attack  at 
eight  A.M.,  he  was  imniediatetly  sent  in  to  licud-quarters 
and  I  suppose  arrived." 

d 
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''Between  sdven  and  eight,  ordere  came  for  the  cavalry, 
and  I  bebeve  fer  the  horee  artillery,  to  go  to  the  rear  to 
famge  and  make  themBelves  comfortable.  As  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  watering,  one  regiment  went  down  to  the 
river  at  a  time.  The  first  was  the  4th  dragoons,  which, 
after  watering,  went  to  the  rear;  the  3d  dragoon  gnaids 
were  going  to  water,  and  the  horses  (I  believe)  were  taken 
off  the  guns  of  the  horse  artillery  for  the  same  purpose, 
when  an  orderly  of  the  13th  dragoons  came  in  from  a 
piequet  on  the  right  with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
crossing  the  river!  General  Long  immediately  galloped 
off  and  found  half  their  army  across,  nnder  cover  of  a 
hollow,  which  had  completely  masked  the  operation.  I  was 
dispatched  to  report  it  to  the  marshal,  whose  head-quarters 
were  in  the  village  of  Albuera  ;  after  being  detained  a  few 
minutes  at  the  door  he  came  out,  and  after  questioning  me 
sharply  upon  my  intelligence,  was  going  in,  when  I  took 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  the  cavalry  had  been  ordered 
to  the  rear,  and  that  one  regiment  had  already  gone ;  and 
I  asked  him  if  it  should  be  brought  up  again,  and  to 
wliere  ?  His  orders  were,  ^  Let  them  go  more  to  the  right 
than  they  were  before.'  I  galloped  off  to  tbe  spot  where 
the  cavalry  had  been  ordered,  and  found  the  4th  dragoons 
with  their  horses  unbridled  and  linked  with  the  collar 
chains  ;  the  men  had  taken  their  accoutrements  and  jackets 
off,  and  were  going  in  all  directions  to  cut  forage.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  together.  Before  I  could  get 
back,  the  cannonade  had  begun.  Had  Soult  delayed  his 
attack  half  an  hour,  all  the  British  cavalry  would  have 
been  in  the  rear  dispersed  over  t/ie  country.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  brigades  of  foot  artillery  had  the  same  orders." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  captain  Gregory  from  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Wild  man,  a  lieutenant  in  the  4th  dragoons  at  Albuera. 

"  I  perfectly  recollect  the  4th  dragoons  being  ordered 
to  the  rear  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  May,  1811,  to  cut 
forage  for  our  horses,  and  I  think  it  was  you  who  came  to 
order  us  up  again,  but  whether  we  had  begun  cutting  it  or 
not  before  you  arrived,  I  cannot  remember." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  captain  Arthur  Gregory  from  co- 
lonel Leighton,  who  commanded  the  4lli  dragoons  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera. 


A  JUSTIFICATION,  ETC.  H 

''  In  regard  to  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  had,  as 
usual,  been  under  arms  for  an  hour  before  day*break,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  received  orders  to  proceed  for  fon^e." 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  if  Soult  had  only  delayed  his 
attack  for  half  an  hour,  not  a  single  British  cavalry  soldier 
wmld  have  been  in  the  field  l!  How  is  it,  then,  that  with 
the  consciousness  of  this  in  his  heart,  marshal  Beresford 
did  not  spurn  the  ill-timed  sarcasm  of  Dumouriez  ?  How 
is  it  that  he  did  not  reply.  This  is  not  Pharsalia,  but  Al- 
buera.  Here  were  not  Romans,  but  Englishmen.  The 
Roman  soldiers  could  not  save  Pompey,  but  the  English 
sddier,  he  who  **  comes  on  with  such  a  conquering  bra- 
Tery,"  saved  me !     I  am  not  Ceesar,  but  Beresford  ! 
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CHAPTER   I. 


When  Gallicia  was  delivered  by  the  campaign  of  chap. 
Talavera,  the  Asturias  became  the  head  of  a  new 
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line  of  operation  threatening  the  enemy's  principal 
communication  with  France.  This  advantage  was 
f<%bly  used  by  the  Spaniards.  Kellerman's  division 
fit  Valladolid,  and  Bonet's  at  San  Andero,  sufficed 
to  hold  both  Asturians  and  Gallicians  in  check,  and 
Ae  sanguinary  operations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  were  thus  collaterally  as  well  as  directly 
UDproiitable  to  the  allies.  In  other  parts  the  war 
^as  steadily  progressive  in  favour  of  the  French, 
yet  their  career  was  one  of  pains  and  difficulties. 

Hitherto  Biscay  had  been  tranquil,  and  Navarre 
^0  submissive,  that  the  artillery  employed  against 
Zaragoza,  was  conveyed  by  the  country  people, 
without  an  escort  from  Pampeluna  to  Tudela.  But 
wJien  the  battle  of  Belchite  terminated  the  regular 
warfare  in  Aragon,  the  Guerilla  system  commenced 
in  those  parts,  and  as  the  Partida  chiefs  acquired  re- 
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BOOK  putation  at  the  moment  Blake  lost  credit  by  defeat,  his 
dispersed  soldiers  flocked  to  their  standards,  hoping 


thus  to  cover  past  disgrace  and  to  live  in  greater 
ease :  for  the  regulars  suffered  the  restraints  with- 
out enjoying  the  benefit  of  discipline,  while  the 
irregulars  purveyed  for  themselves. 

Zaragoza  is  surrounded  by  rugged  mountains  and 
every  range  became  the  mother  of  a  guerilla  brood. 

On  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  the  Catalonian  colonels, 
Baget,  Perena,  Pedroza,  and  the  chief  Theobaldo, 
brought  their  Migueletes  to  the  Sierra  de  Guara, 
overhanging  Huesca  and  Barbastro.  In  this  posi- 
tion, commanding  the  sources  of  the  Cinca  and 
operating  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  they  harassed 
the  communication  between  Zaragoza  and  the 
French  out-posts,  and  maintained  an  intercourse 
with  the  governor  of  Lerida,  who  directed  the 
movements  and  supplied  the  wants  of  all  the  bands 
in  Aragon. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  troops  raised  in  the 
district  of  Molina  were  united  to  the  corps  of 
Gayan,  and  that  officer,  moving  by  the  mountains 
of  Montalvan,  the  valley  of  the  Xiloca,  and  the  town 
of  Daroca,  pushed  his  advanced  guards  even  to  the 
plain  of  Zaragoza  and  seizing  the  convent  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Aguilar,  situated  on  a  rock  near 
Carinena,  entrenched  it. 

On  Gayan's  left,  general  Villa  Campa,  a  man  of 
talent  and  energy,  established  himself  at  Cala- 
tayud  with  the  regular  regiments  of  Soria  and  La 
Princessa ;  there  he  made  fresh  levies  and  rapidly 
formed  a  large  force,  with  which  he  cut  the  direct 
line  between  Zaragoza  and  Madrid. 

Beyond  Villa  Campa's  positions  the  circle  of 
war   was  continued   by  other   bands,    which,    de- 
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scending   from    the   Moncayo  mountains,  infested    ^"j^*"- 
the  districts   of  Taranzona  and    Borja,  and  inter-     ^^^ — 
cepted   the  communications  between  Tudela   and    ^^^^' 
Zaragoza.     The  younger  Mina,  called  the  student, 
vexed    the   country  between  Tudela  and    Pampe- 
luna.       The    inhabitants   of   the    high    Pyrenean 
valleys  of  Roncal,  Salazar,  Anso,  and  Echo,  also 
took   arms   under  Renovalles.      This   officer,  cap- 
tured   at   Zaragoza,    was  by   the   French   said   to 
have   broken  his    parole;  but  he  pleaded   a  pre- 
vious  breach  of  the  capitulation,  and   having  es- 
caped   to  Lerida   passed   from   thence   with  some 
regular  officers  into   the   valleys,    where   he   sur- 
prised   several    French    detachments.     His    prin- 
cipal  post   was    the  convent   of  San   Juan   de  la 
Pena,    which    is    built   on   a  rock  remarkable   in 
Spanish    history  as   a  place  of  refuge  maintained 
with  success  against  the  Moorish  conquerors ;  the 
bodies  of  twenty -two  kings  of  Aragon  rested  in  the 
church,   and   the  place  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Aragonese  was  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.     From 
this  post  Saraza,  acting  under  Renovalles,  conti- 
nually  menaced   Jaca,   and    communicating   with 
Baget,  Pedroza,  and  Father  Theobaldo,  completed 
as  it  were  the  investment  of  the  third  corps. 

All  these  bands,  amounting  to  at  least  twenty 
thousand  armed  men,  commenced  their  operations 
at  once,  cutting  oflf  isolated  men,  intercepting  con- 
voys and  couriers,  and  attacking  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  French  army.  Meanwhile  Blake,  after  ral- 
lying his  fugitives  at  Tortoza,  abandoned  Aragon, 
and  fixing  himself  at  Taragona,  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  war  alive  in  Catalonia. 

Suchet,  while  following  up  his  victory  at  Bel- 
chite,  had  sent  detachments  as  far  as  Morella  on 
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BOOK    some  field-works  to  protect  it,  and  that  done,  re- 
solved  to  invade  the  districts  of  Vanasques  and  Be- 
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Sept!  nevarres.  Their  subjugation  would  have  secured  his 
left  flank  and  opened  a  new  line  of  communication 
with  France,  but  the  inhabitants,  having  notice  of 
his  project,  assembled  in  arms,  and  being  joined  by 
the  dispersed  soldiers  of  the  defeated  Partizans  me- 
naced a  French  regiment  posted  at  Graus.  The 
latter  marched  in  October  to  meet  them,  yet  was 
soon  forced  to  fight  its  way  back.  During  its  ab- 
sence the  peasantry  of  the  vicinity  came  down  to 
kill  the  sick  men,  but  the  townsmen  of  Graus  op- 
posed this  barbarity,  and  marshal  Suchet  afiiirms  that 
such  humane  conduct  was  not  rare  in  Aragonese 
towns. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  valley  of  Venasque, 
the  governor  of  Lerida  caused  Caspe,  Fraga,  and 
Candasnos  to  be  attacked,  and  some  sharp  fighting 
took  place.  The  French  maintained  their  posts, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  their  cantonments  being  still 
infested  by  the  smaller  bands,  petty  actions  were 
fought  at  Belchite,  and  on  the  side  of  Molino,  at 
Arnedo,  and  at  Soria.  Mina  still  intercepted  the 
communications  with  Pampeluna ;  and  Villa  Campa, 
quitting  Calatayud,  rallied  Gayan's  troops,  and  ga- 
thered others  on  the  rocky  mountain  of  Tremendal, 
where  a  large  convent  and  church  once  more  fur- 
nished a  citadel  for  an  entrenched  camp.  Against 
this  place  colonel  Henriod  marched  from  Daroca, 
with  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  He  drove  back  some  ad- 
vanced posts  from  Ojos  Negros  and  Origuela,  and 
came  in  front  of  the  main  position  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November. 
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COMBAT    OF    TREMENDAL. 

The  Spanish  position  was  a  mountain,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a  tongue  of  land  shot  out,  over- 
hanging Origuela.  On  the  upper  part  of  this 
tongue  stood  the  fortified  convent  of  Tremendal. 
To  the  right  and  left  the  rocks  were  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  Henriod,  seeing  that  Villa  Campa  was 
too  strongly  posted  to  be  beaten  by  an  open  attack, 
skirmished  as  if  he  would  turn  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion by  the  road  of  Albaracin.  The  Spaniard  was 
thus  induced  to  mass  his  forces  on  that  side,  and  in 
the  night  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs  enabled  him  to  see 
that  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops  and  the 
baggage  were  retiring,  though  Henriod  with  six 
companies  and  two  guns  was  driving  in  his  out- 
posts ;  hence  as  the  fire  of  the  latter  soon  ceased. 
Villa  Campa,  convinced  that  a  retreat  was  in  pro- 
gress, was  completely  thrown  off  his  guard  ;  Hen- 
riod's  six  companies  then  secretly  scaled  the  rocks 
of  the  position,  rushed  amongst  the  sleeping  Spa- 
niards, killed  and  wounded  five  hundred,  and  put 
the  whole  army  to  flight. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro,  a  se- 
cond attempt  was  made  against  the  valley  of  Ve- 
nasque,  which  being  successful  that  district  was 
disarmed.  Petty  combats  still  continued  to  be 
fought  in  other  parts  of  Aragon,  yet  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Spaniards  gradually  gave  way,  and  in  De- 
cember, Suchet,  assisted  by  General  Milhaud  with 
a  moveable  column  from  Madrid,  took  the  towns  of 
Albaracin  and  Teriiel.  Then  the  insurgent  junta 
fled  to  Valencia,  and  the  subjection  of  Aragon  was 
in  a  manner  effected  ;  for  the  interior  was  disarmed 
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*ix.^  and  quieted ;  and  the  Partidas  who  still  hung  upon 
—  the  frontiers  were  obliged  to  recruit  and  be  sup- 
^^  plied  from  other  provinces.  They  acted  chiefly  on 
the  defensive,  for  the  Aragonese  were  so  vexed  by 
the  smaller  bands,  now  dwindling  into  mere  ban- 
ditti, that  a  smuggler  of  Barbastro  asked  leave  to 
raise  a  Spanish  corps,  with  which  he  chased  and 
suppressed  many  of  them. 

The  reinforcements  now  pouring  into  Spain  soon 
enabled  Suchet  to  prepare  for  extended  operations. 
The  original  Spanish  army  of  Aragon  was  reduced 
to  about  eight  thousand  men,  of  which  a  part  were 
wandering  with  Villa  Campa,  a  part  were  in  Tor- 
toza,  and  the  rest  about  Lerida  and  Mequinenza. 
Those  fortresses  were  the  only  obstacles  to  a  junc- 
tion of  the  third  with  the  seventh  corps,  and  in  them 
the  Spanish  troops  who  still  kept  the  field  took  re- 
fuge when  closely  pressed  by  the  invaders. 

The  policy  of  the  Supreme  Junta  was  always  to 
form  fresh  corps  upon  the  remnants  of  their  beaten 
armies.  Hence  Villa  Campa,  keeping  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Albaracin,  recruited  his  ranks,  and  still 
infested  the  western  frontier  of  Aragon :  Garcia 
Novarro,  making  Tortoza  his  base  of  operations, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Algas,  menacing  Alcanitz ; 
Perena,  trusting  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerida 
for  support,  posted  himself  between  the  Noguera 
and  the  Segre ;  but  the  activity  of  the  French  gave 
them  little  time  to  effect  any  considerable  organi- 
zation. 

Suchet's  positions  formed  a  circle  round  Zara- 
goza.  Tudela,  Jaca,  and  the  castle  of  Aljaferia 
were  garrisoned,  and  his  principal  forces  were  on 
the  Guadalupe  and  the  Cinca,  occupying  Alcanitz, 
Caspe,  Fraga,  Monzon,  Barbastro,  Benevarres,  and 
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Venasque.     Of  these,   the  first,  third,  and  fourth    c"/»*- 

were  places  of  strength,  and  whether  his  situation 

be  regarded  in  a  political  or  a  military  light  it  was  »««. 
become  most  important.  One  year  had  sufficed, 
iK)t  only  to  reduce  the  towns  and  break  the  armies, 
but  in  part  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Ara- 
gonese — at  that  time  the  most  energetic  portion  of 
the  nation — and  to  place  the  third  corps,  with 
reference  to  the  general  operations  of  the  war,  in  a 
most  formidable  position. 

P.  The  fortified  castle  of  Alcanitz  formed  a 
bead  of  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
and  being  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes 
leading  into  Valencia,  furnished  a  base  from 
wbich  Suchet  could  invade  that  rich  province ; 
and  by  which  also,  he  could  place  the  Catalonian 
army  between  two  fires  whenever  the  seventh  corps 
Aould  again  advance  beyond  the  Llobregat. 

2^.  Caspe  secured  the  communication  between 
tbe  wings  of  the  third  corps,  while  Fraga  having 
a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Cinca,  offered  the  means 
of  passing  that  uncertain  river  at  all  seasons. 

3°.  Monzon,  a  regular  fortification,  in  some 
BDeasure  balanced  Lerida;  and  its  flying  bridge 
over  the  Cinca  enabled  the  French  to  forage  all 
Ae  country  between  Lerida  and  Venasques ;  more- 
^er  a  co-operation  of  the  garrison  of  Monzon  with 
tbe  troops  at  Barbastro,  and  at  Benevarres  could 
^ways  curb  Perena. 

4^  The  possession  of  Venasques  permitted  Su- 
<^bet  to  communicate  with  the  moveable  columns 
appointed  to  guard  the  French  frontier;  and 
^  castle  of  Jaca  rendered  the  third  corps  in  a 
^nner  independent  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian. 
^^  fine,  the  position  on  the  Cinca  and  the  Guada- 
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connected    the  operations    of  the    third  with  the 
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Bee!  seventh  corps ;  and  henceforward  we  shall  find 
these  two  armies  gradually  approximating  until 
they  formed  but  one  force,  acting  upon  a  distinct 
system  of  invasion  against  the  south. 

Suchet's  projects  were,  however,  retarded  by  insur- 
rections in  Navarre,  which  at  this  period  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  The  student  Mina,  far  from  being 
quelled  by  the  troops  sent  at  different  periods  in 
chase  of  him,  daily  increased  his  forces,  and  by 
hardy  and  sudden  enteprizes  kept  the  Navarrese  in 
commotion.  The  duke  of  Mahon,  one  of  Joseph  s 
Spanish  adherents,  appointed  viceroy  of  Navarre, 
was  quite  at  variance  with  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  all  the  disorders  attendant  on  a  divided 
administration  and  a  rapacious  system  ensued. 
General  D'Agoult,  the  governor  of  Pampeluna, 
was  accused  of  being  in  Mina's  pay,  and  his 
suicide  during  an  investigation  seems  to  confirm 
the  suspicion,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
administration  of  Navarre  was  oppressive  venal  and 

1810.  weak.  To  avert  the  serious  danger  of  an  insur- 
rection so  close  to  France,  the  emperor  directed 
Suchet  to  repair  there  with  a  part  of  the  third 
corps ;  he  soon  restored  order  in  Pampeluna  and 
eventually  captured  Mina  himself;  yet  he  was 
unable  to  suppress  the  system  of  the  Partidas. 
"  Espoz  y  Mina'  took  his  nephew's  place  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  the  commu- 
nications of  the  French  were  troubled,  and  conside- 
rable losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies  by  this 
celebrated  man — undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous 
person  among  the  Partida  chiefs. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  how  weak  and  ineflicient 
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this  guerilla  system  was  to  deliver  the  country,  and    chap. 
even  as  an  auxiliary  its   advantages   were  nearly - 
balanced  by  its  evils.     It  was  in  the  provinces  lying 
between  France  and  the  Ebro  that  it  commenced. 
It  was  in  those  provinces  that  it  could  effect  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  French  cause;  and   it  was 
precisely  in  those  provinces  that  it  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  energy,  although  less  assisted  by 
the  English  than  any  other  part  of  Spain  :  a  fact 
leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  ready  and  copious 
succours  may  be  hurtful  to  a  people  situated  as  the 
Spaniards  were.     When  so  assisted,  men  are  apt  to 
rely  more  upon  their  allies  than  upon  their  own 
exertions.     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  truth 
that  the  Partidas  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
Catalonia,  although  they  amounted  at  one  time  to 
above  thirty  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  arms  and 
often  commanded  by  men  of  undoubted  enterprize 
and  courage,  never  occupied  half  their  own  number 
of  French  at  one  time  ;  never  absolutely  defeated  a 
single  division  ;  never  prevented  any  considerable 
enterprize  ;  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  surprise 
of  Figueras  to  be  hereafter   spoken  of,  performed 
any  exploit  seriously  affecting  the  operations  of  a 
single  "  corps  d'armee." 

If  a  whole  nation  will  persevere  in  such  a  system 
it  must  in  time  destroy  the  most  numerous  armies. 
But  no  people  will  thus  persevere.  The  aged,  the 
sick,  the  timid,  the  helpless,  are  hinderers  of  the 
bold  and  robust,  and  there  will  be  a  difficulty  to 
procure  arms  and  stores ;  for  it  is  not  on  every  occa- 
sion that  so  rich  and  powerful  a  people  as  the 
English  will  be  found  in  alliance  with  insurrection ; 
and  when  the  invaders  follow  up  their  victories  by 
a  prudent  conduct,  as  was  the  case  with   Suchet 
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BOOK  and  some  others  of  the  French  generals,  the  result 
-  is  certain.  The  desire  of  ease  natural  to  mankind 
soon  prevails  against  the  suggestions  of  honour ; 
and  although  the  opportunity  of  covering  personal 
ambition  with  the  garb  of  patriotism  may  cause 
many  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  bulk  of 
the  invaded  people  will  gradually  become  submis- 
sive and  tranquil.  It  is  a  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Partida 
chiefs  to  fill  their  ranks,  deserters  from  the  French 
and  even  from  the  British  formed  one-third  of  their 
bands. 

To  raise  a  whole  people  against  an  invader  may 
be  easy,   but  to  direct   the  energy  thus  aroused, 
is  a  gigantic  task,  and   if  misdirected  the  result 
will  be  more   injurious  than  advantageous.     That 
it    was    misdirected    in   Spain  was  the  opinion  of 
many  able  men  of  all  sides,  and  to  represent  it  other- 
wise is  to  make  history  give  false  lessons  to  pos- 
terity.    When  Portugal  was  thrown  completely  into 
the  hands   of  lord   Wellington,    that   great    man, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  Supreme 
Junta  and  encouraging  independent  bands,  enforced 
a  military  organization  upon  totally  different  princi- 
ples.     The   people    were  indeed  obliged   by  him 
to  resist  the  enemy,   under  a  regular  system,  which 
however  restrained  all  classes  within  just  bounds, 
and  the  whole  physical   and  moral  power  of  the 
nation    was    rendered    subservient    to  the  plan  of 
the  general-in-chief.     To  act  differently  is  to  con- 
fess  weakness.     It  is  to  say  that  the  government 
being  unequal  to  the  direction  of  affairs  permits 
anarchy. 

The  Partida  system  in  Spain  was  the  offspring 
of  disorder,  and  disorder  in   war  is   weakness  ac- 
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companied  by  ills  the  least  of  which  is  sufficient  to   ^^^p. 
produce  ruin.     It  is  in  such  a  warfare  that  habits 


of  unbridled  license,  of  unprincipled  violence  and 
disrespect  for  the  rights  of  property,  are  quickly 
contracted,  and  render  men  unfit  for  the  duties  of 
citizens  ;  and  yet  it  has  with  singular  inconsistency 
been  cited  as  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  resisting 
an  enemy,  by  politicians  who  hold  regular  armies 
in  abhorrence,  although  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  temperance, 
regularity,  and  decent  manners  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  latter 's  discipline. 

Regular  armies  have  seldom  failed  to  produce 
great  men,  and  one  great  man  is  sufficient  to  save 
a  nation :  but  when  every  person  is  permitted  to 
make  war  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  himself, 
for  one  that  comes  forward  with  patriotic  inten- 
tions, there  will  be  two  to  act  from  personal  in- 
terest: in  short,  there  will  be  more  robbers  than 
generals.  One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Espoz  y  Mina  from  the 
was  to  slay  the  commander  of  a  neighbouring  band,  Mina. 
because,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  he  was  plun- 
dering his  own  countrymen :  nay,  this  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  chiefs  would  never  suffer  any 
other  Partida  than  his  own  to  be  in  his  district ; 
he  also,  as  I  have  before  related,  made  a  species  of 
commercial  treaty  with  the  French,  and  strove 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  raise  his  band  to  the 
dignity  of  a  regular  force.  Nor  was  this  manner 
of  considering  the  guerilla  system  confined  to  the 
one  side.  The  following  observations  of  St.  Cyr,  a 
num  of  acknowledged  talents,  show,  that  after  con- 
siderable experience  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  he  also 
felt  that  the  evil  was  greater  than  the  benefit. 
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"ix.^  "  ^^^  ^^^^  casting  general  blame  on  the  efforts 
■ "  made  by  the  Catalans  I  admired  them ;  but  as 
"  they  often  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason,  their 
"  heroism  was  detrimental  to  their  cause.  Many 
*'  times  it  caused  the  destruction  of  whole  popula- 
"  tions  without  necessity  and  without  advantage. 

"  When  a  country  is  invaded  by  an  army  stronger 
**  than  that  which  defends  it,  it  is  beyond  question 
"  that  the  population  should  come  to  the  assistance 
**  of  the  troops  and  lend  them  every  support ;  but, 
**  without  an  absolute  necessity,  the  former  should 
"  not  be  brought  on  to  the  field  of  battle." — "  It  is 
"  inhuman  to  place  their  inexperience  in  opposition 
"  to  hardened  veterans. 

'*  Instead  of  exasperating  the  people  of  Catalonia, 
"  the  leaders  should  have  endeavoured  to  calm 
"  them,  and  have  directed  their  ardour  so  as  to 
•*  second  the  army  on  great  occasions.  But  they 
"  excited  them  without  cessation,  led  them  day 
**  after  day  into  fire,  fatigued  them,  harassed  them, 
"  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  to  em- 
"  bark  if  they  were  on  the  coast,  if  inland  to  take 
**  to  the  mountains  and  perish  of  misery  within 
"  sight  of  their  own  homes  thus  abandoned  to  the 
"  mercy  of  a  hungry  and  exasperated  soldiery.  The 
"  people's  ardour  was  exhausted  daily  in  partial 
"  operations,  and  hence,  on  great  occasions  when 
"  they  could  have  been  eminently  useful  they  were 
"  not  to  be  had.  Their  good  will  had  been  so  often 
"  abused  by  the  folly  of  their  leaders,  that  many 
"  times  their  assistance  was  called  for  in  vain.  The 
"  peasantry,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  demanded, 
"  began  to  demand  in  their  turn.  They  insisted 
"  that  the  soldiers  should  fight  always  to  the  last 
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"  gasp,  were  angry  when  the  latter  retreated,  and    ^^ap. 

**  robbed  and  ill-used  them  when  broken  by  de- 

"  feat.     They  had  been  so  excited,  so  exasperated 

"  against  the  French,  that  they  became  habitually 

"  ferocious,  and  their  ferocity  was  often  as  danger- 

"  ous  to  their  own  party  as  to  the  enemy.     The 

"  atrocities  committed  against  their  own  chiefs  dis- 

"  gusted  the  most  patriotic,  abated  their  zeal  and 

"  caused  the  middle  classes  to  desire  peace  as  the 

**  only  remedy  of  a  system  so  replete  with  disorder. 

"  Numbers  of  distinguished  men,  even  those  who 

"  had  vehemently  opposed  Joseph  at  first,  began 

"  to  abandon  Ferdinand  ;    and  it  is    certain  that, 

"  but  for  the  expedition  to  Russia,  that  branch  of 

"  the  Bourbons  which  reigns  in  Spain  would  never 

"  have  remounted  the  throne. 

**  The  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  French  mili- 
"  tary  were  as  little  conformable  to  the  interest  of 
"  the  Spaniards.  Those  men  were  but  the  slaves 
"  of  their  duty  and  of  the  state  ;  certain  of  death 
"a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  they  like  the 
"  Spaniards  were  victims  of  the  same  ambition. 
"  The  soldier  naturally  becomes  cruel  in  protracted 
"  warfare  ;  but  the  treatment  experienced  from  the 
"  Catalans  brought  out  this  disposition  prematurely; 
"  and  that  unhappy  people  were  themselves  the 
**  victims  of  a  cruelty,  which,  either  of  their  own 
"  will  or  excited  by  others,  they  had  exercised  upon 
"  those  troops  that  fell  into  their  power  ;  and  this 
"  without  any  advantage  to  their  cause,  while  a 
'*  contrary  system  would  in  a  little  time  have 
"  broken  up  the  seventh  corps, — seeing  that  the 
"  latter  was  composed  of  foreigners  naturally  in- 
•*  clined  to  desert.     But  the  murder  of  all  wounded 
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BOOK  "  and  sick  and  helpless  men,  created  such  horror, 
^'  that  the  desertion  which  at  first  menaced  total 
"  destruction  ceased  entirely." 

Such  were  St.  Cyr's  opinions,  and  yet  the  strug- 
gle in  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is  now  the  time  to 
resume  the  relation,  was  not  the  least  successful  in 
Spain. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


OPERATIONS    IN    CATALONIA. 


The     narrative     of      Catalonian     affairs     was   chap, 
broken  off  at  the  moment,  wlien  St.  Cyr  having 


established  his  quarters  at  Vich  received  intelli- seeVoiji. 
gence  of  the  Austrian  war,  and  of  Barcelona  **" 
having  been  relieved  by  the  squadron  of  admiral 
Comaso.  His  whole  attention  was  then  directed 
towards  Gerona;  and  with  a  view  to  hastening 
general  Reille's  preparation  for  the  siege  of  that 
place,  a  second  detachment  under  Lecchi  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ampurdan.  During  this  time  Cou- 
pigny  continued  at  Taragona,  and  Blake  made  his 
fetal  march  into  Aragon ;  but  those  troops  which, 
under  Milans  and  Wimphen,  had  composed  Re- 
ding's  left  wing,  were  continually  skirmishing  with 
the  French  posts  in  the  valley  of  Vich,  and  the 
Partizans,  especially  Claros  and  the  doctor  Rovira, 
molested  the  communications  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  than  before. 

Lecchi  returned  about  the  18th  of  May,  with 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris  for 
Germany,  that  general  Verdier  had  replaced  Reille 
in  the  Ampurdan,  and  marshal  Augereau  bad 
reached  Perpignan  on  his  way  to  supersede  St.  Cyr 
himself  in  the  command  of  the  seventh  corps.  The 
latter  part  of  this  information  gave  St.  Cyr  infinite 
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^?x.^    discontent.  In  his  Journal  of  Operations,  he  declares 

jQ^ —  his  successor  earnestly  sought  for  the  appointment, 

^*y-     and  his  observations  on  the  occasion  are  sarcastic 

and  contemptuous  of  his  rival ;  but  it  appears  by 

official  documents  that  Napoleon  superseded  St.  Cyr 

for  want  of  vigour  and  zeal. 

Augereau  having  served  in  Catalonia  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  imagined  he  had  then  ac- 
quired an  influence  which  might  be  revived  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  framed  a  proclamation  vieing 
with  the  most  inflated  of  Spanish  manifestoes ;  but 
the  latter,  however  turgid,  were  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of*  the  people.  This  proclamation  he  sent 
into  Catalonia  escorted  by  a  battalion,  but  on  the 
very  frontier,  the  Miguelette  colonel,  Porta,  defeated 
the  escort  and  tore  down  the  few  copies  that  had 
been  posted.  Augereau,  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
remained  at  Perpignan,  and  St.  Cyr  continued  to 
command,  but  reluctantly,  because,  as  he  affirms, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  neglected,  and  him- 
self exposed  to  various  indignities,  the  effects  of 
Napoleon's  ill-will. 

The  most  serious  of  these  affronts  was  the  per- 
mitting Verdier  to  correspond  directly  with  the 
minister  of  war  in  France,  and  the  publishing  of 
his  reports  in  preference  to  St.  Cyr's.  For  these 
reasons,  the  latter  says  he  contented  himself  with 
a  simple  discharge  of  his  duty,  which,  rightly 
interpreted,  means  a  neglect  of  that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  duties,  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  But, 
afler  the  conspiracy  in  the  second  corps,  Napoleon 
cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  coldness  towards  an 
officer,  who,  however  free  himself  from  encouraging 
the  malcontents  in  the  French  army,  was  certainly 
designed  for  their  leader;    it  is  rather  to  be  ad- 
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mired  that  the  emperor  discovered  so  little  jealousy.   ^"^/*- 
But  when  a  man  has  once  raised  himself  to  the  highest  — ,--^   ■ 

1  .      /»  1809. 

power,  he  must  inevitably  give  oflFence  to  his  former  ^ay. 
comrades,  for  as  all  honours  and  rewards  flowing 
from  him  are  taken  as  personal  favours,  so  all 
checks  and  slights,  or  even  the  cessation  of  benefits, 
are  regarded  as  personal  injuries.  Where  the  sanc- 
tion of  time  is  wanting  to  identify  the  sovereign 
with  the  country,  the  discontented  easily  convince 
themselves  that  revenge  is  patriotism. 

While  St.  Cyr  was  preparing  for  the  siege  of 
Gerona,  Joseph,  as  we  have  seen,  directed  him  to  smVolh. 
march  into  Aragoti,  to  repel  Blake's  movement  **' 
against  Suchet.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey, 
and  with  reason ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  great 
error  to  permit  ISlake's  false  movement  to  occupy 
two  "  corps  d'arm^e,"  and  so  retard  the  siege  of 
Grerona,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  French 
afiairs  in  Catalonia.  Barcelona  was  never  safe 
while  Hmtalrich  and  Gerona  were  in  the  Spaniards' 
possession,  and  St.  Cyr  was  well  aware  of  this,  but 
the  evils  of  a  divided  command  are  soon  felt.  He 
who  had  been  successful  in  all  his  operMions,  and 
now  wished  to  forestal  Augereau,  was  extremely 
Qi^ent  for  many  reasons  to  commence  the  siege 
without  delay;  but  Verdier  having  failed  at  Zara- 
goza,  was  cautious  of  attacking  a  town  which  had 
twice  baffled  Duhesme.  When  pressed  to  begin,  he 
complained  that  he  could  not  after  placing  garri- 
sons in  Rosas  and  Figueras  bring  ten  thousand  men 
before  Gerona,  which,  seeing  the  great  extent  of 
the  works,  were  insufficient. 

St.  Cyr,  disregarding  the  works,  observed  that 
the  garrison  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
that  it   could  not  Welt    be  increased,    and  expe- 
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^^^   dition   was   of    more   consequence  than  numbers. 
Nevertheless,   considering  that  a  depot  of  provi- 


June."     sions,  established   for  the  service  of  the  siege  at 


Figueras  and  which  it  was  unlikely  Napoleon  would 
replenish,  must  by  delay  be  exhausted,  as  well  as 
the  supplies  which  he  had  himself  collected  at 
Vich,  he  sent  all  his  own  cannoniers,  sappers,  and 
artillery  horses,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  six 
battalions  of  infantry  to  the  Ampurdan ;  and  having 
thus  increased  the  number  of  troops  there  to 
eighteen  thousand  men,  again  urged  Verdier  to  be 
expedite. 

These  reinforcements  marched  the  23d  of  May, 
and  the  covering  army,  diminished  to  about  twelve 
thousand  men  under  arms,  continued  to  hold  the 
valley  of  Vich  until  the  middle  of  June.  During 
this  time,  the  Miguelettes  often  skirmished  with  the 
advanced  posts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
remained  in  the  mountains,  unsheltered  and  starving, 
yet  resolute  not  to  dwell  with  the  invaders.  This 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  fear,  but  more  to  that 
susceptibility  of  grand  sentiments  which  distin- 
guishes the  Spanish  peasants.  Although  little  re- 
markable for  hardihood  in  the  field,  their  Moorish 
blood  is  attested  by  their  fortitude ;  men  and  womea 
alike,  they  endure  calamity  with  a  singular  and  un- 
ostentatious courage.  In  this  they  are  truly  admi- 
rable. But  their  virtues  are  passive,  their  faulte 
active,  and  continually  instigated  by  a  peculiar 
arrogance,  they  are  perpetually  projecting  enter- 
prises which  they  have  not  sufficient  vigour  to  ex- 
ecute, although  at  all  times  they  are  confident  and 
boasting  more  than  becomes  either  wise  or  brave 
men. 

Early  in  June,  St.  Cyr,  having  consumed  nearly 
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all   his   corn,    resolved    to    approach   Grerona  and  ^i^*** 

secure  the  harvest  which  was  almost  ripe  in  that"" 

district.  In  this  view,  he  sent  his  sick  and  wounded  ^»w«- 
men  under  a  strong  escort  to  Barcelona,  disposing 
his  reserves  in  such  a  manner  that  the  operation 
was  eiFected  without  loss.  The  troops,  loaded  with 
as  much  grain  as  the  men  could  carry,  then  com- 
menced crossing  the  mountains  which  separate 
Vich  from  the  districts  of  Gerona  and  Hostalrich. 
In  two  days  they  passed  by  Folgarolas,  San  Satur- 
nio,  Santa  Hillario,  and  Santa  Coloma  de  Fames. 
The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Caldas  de  Mala- 
vella  on  the  20th,  the  Fort  of  St.  Felieu  de  Quixols 
on  the  coast  was  stormed  the  21st,  the  Spanish  pri- 
vateers there  sought  another  harbour,  and  the 
French  occupied  a  half  circle,  extending  from  St. 
Felieu  to  the  Ona  river.  Intermediate  posts  were 
established  at  St.  Grace,  Vidreras,  Mallorquinas, 
Rieu  de  Arenas,  Santa  Coloma  de  Fames,  Castana, 
and  Brunola,  thus  cutting  off  the  communications 
between  Gerona  and  the  districts  occupied  by  Cou- 
pigny,  Wimphen,  the  Milans,  and  Glares. 

During  the  march,  the  French  defeated  three 
Spanish  battalions  and  captured  a  convoy  coming 
from  Martorel  and  destined  for  Gerona.  St.  Cyr 
calls  them  the  forerunners  of  Blake's  army,  a  curious 
error,  for  Blake  was  on  that  very  day  being  de- 
feated at  Belchite,  two  hundred  miles  from  Santa 
Coloma.  Strictly  speaking,  there  was  at  this  period 
no  Catalonian  army,  the  few  troops  in  the  field 
acted  independently.  Coupigny,  the  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief, remained  at  Taragona,  where  he 
and  the  other  authorities,  more  occupied  with  per- 
sonal quarrels  and  political  intrigues  than  with 
miUtary  affairs,  were  thwarting  each  other.     Thus 
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*?x.^    the    Spanish   and    French  operations  were    alike 
-  weakened  by  internal  divisions. 
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June.  Verdier  was  slow  and  more  attentive  to  the  fecir 
lities  afforded  for  resistance  than  to  the  number  of 
regular  soldiers  within  the  works;  he>  or  rather 
Eeille,  had  appeared  before  Gerona  on  the  6th  of 
May ;  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  June  that  reiQforced 
with  Lecchi's  division  he  completed  the  investment 
of  the  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Ter.  On  the  8th 
ground  was  broken,  and  thus,  while  Blake  was 
advancing  against  Zaragoza,  in  other  words  seeking 
to  wrest  Aragon  from  the  French,  Cat£^lonia  was 
slipping  from  his  own  hands. 


THIRD    SIEGB   OF    GERONA. 

When  this  memorable  siege  commenced,  the 
relative  situations  of  the  oontendiug  parties  were 
as  follows : — Eighteen  thousand  French  held  the 
Ampurdan  and  invested  the  place.  Of  this  number 
four  thousand  were  in  Figueras,  Rosas,  and  the 
smaller  posts  of  communication ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Verdier  found  the  first-named  place,  not- 
withstanding its  great  iniportance,  destitute  of  a 
garrison  when  he  fir^t  arrived  from  France.  A 
fact  consistent  with  lord  Collingwood's  description 
of  the  Catalan  warfare,  but  irreconcilable  with  the 
enterprise  and  vigour  attributed  to  them  by  others. 

St.  Cyr,    the  distribution   of  whose  forces  has 
been  already  noticed,  covered  the  siege  with  twelve 
thousand   men,    and    Duhesme,    having  about  ten 
Imperial    thousaud  including  sick,  continued  to  hold  Barccr 
R^ii!'"     ioudi.     Forty  thousand  French  were  therefore  dis- 
posed between  that  city  apd  Figueras,  while  on 
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the  Spaniah  side  there  was  no  preparation.     Blake  ^^^ap. 
was  still  in  Aragon ;  Coupigny  with  six  thousand 


of  the  worst  troops  was  at  Taragona ;  the  Milans  Jom. 
watched  Duhesme ;  Wimphen  with  a  few  thousand 
held  the  country  about  the  Upper  Llobregat ;  Juan 
Claros  and  Rovira  kept  the  mountains  on  the  side 
of  Olat  and  Ripol ;  and  in  the  higher  Catalonia 
small  bands  of  Miguelettes  were  dispersed  under 
different  chiefs.  The  Somatenes,  however,  conti- 
nuing their  own  system  of  warfare,  not  only  dis- 
regarding the  generals,  as  in  the  time  of  Reding, 
but  falling  upon  and  robbing  the  regular  troops 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  The 
Spanish  privateers  dislodged  from  St.  Filieu,  re- 
sorted to  Palamos-bay,  and  the  English  fleet  under 
lord  Collingwood,  endeavoued  to  prevent  any  French 
squadron,  or  even  single  vessels,  from  carrying  pro- 
visions by  the  coast. 

From  Grerona  Alvarez  Mariano  did  not  &il  to  call 
loudly  on  the  generals,  and  even  on  the  Supreme 
CentralJunta  for  succours,  but  his  cry  was  dis- 
regarded, .  and  when  the  siege  commenced  his 
garrison  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  regular 
troops,  his  magazines  and  hospitals  were  but  scan- 
tily provided,  and  he  had  no  money.  Yet  his 
lofty  spirit  was  in  no  manner  daunted  nor  his  forti- 
tude abated. 

The  works  of  Gerona  were  little  changed  since  sce  voi.  i. 
the  first  siege;  but  there,  as  in  Zaragoza,  by  a*^' 
mixture  of  superstition,  patriotism,  and  military 
regulations,  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  force 
of  the  city  had  been  called  forth.  There  likewise 
a  sickness,  common  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  was  looked  for  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
besiegers,    and  there  also  women   were  enrolled, 
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®^  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Sta.  Barbaray 
jQQQ^  to  carry  off  the  wounded  and  to  wait  upon  the 
^••^  hospitals :  at  every  breath  of  air,  says  St.  Cyr,  theii* 
ribbons  were  seen  to  float  amidst  the  bayonets  of 
the  soldiers!  To  evince  his  own  resolution,  the 
governor  forbad  the  mention  of  a  capitulation  under 
pain  of  death.  But  severe  punishments  were  only 
denounced,  not  inflicted.  Alvarez,  master  of  his 
actions,  and  capable  of  commanding  without  phrenzy, 
had  recourse  to  no  barbarous  methods  of  enforcing 
authority ;  obstinate  his  defence  was,  and  full  of 
suffering  to  the  besieged,  yet  free  from  the  stain  of 
cruelty  and  rich  in  honour. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  siege  was  begun.  On 
the  12th,  one  mortar-battery  erected  at  Casen  Rocca 
on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  and  two  breaching-batteries 
established  against  Fort  Monjouic,  were  ready  to 
play  and  the  town  was  summoned  in  form.  In 
answer  came  an  intimation  that  henceforth  all  flags 
of  truce  would  be  fired  upon,  which  was  the  only 
proceeding  indicative  of  the  barbarian  in  the  con- 
duct of  Alvarez. 

The  13th  the  small  suburb  of  Pedreto  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  and  on  the  14th,  the 
batteries  opened  against  Monjouic,  while  the  town 
was  bombarded  from  the  Casen  Rocca. 

The  17th  the  besieged  drove  the  enemy  from 
Pedreto,  but  were  finally  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
above  a  hundred  men. 

The  19th  the  stone  towers  of  St.  Narcis  and  St. 
Louis,  forming  the  outworks  of  Monjouic  were 
assaulted,  the  besieged,  panic-stricken,  abandoned 
them  and  the  tower  of  St.  Daniel,  and  the  French 
erected  breaching-batteries  four  hundred  yards 
from   the   northern  bastion   of  Monjouic.      Tern- 
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pestaouB  \veather  retarded  their  works,  but  a  prae-   ^i^' 
ticable  opening  was  effected  the  4th  of  July,  and  — — — 
the  assault  ordered,  although  the  flank  fire  of  the    '«iy- 
works  was  not  silenced,   the  glacis  not  crowned, 
the   covered   way  or  counterscarp  uninjured,  and 
a  half  moon  in  a  perfect  state  covered  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  breach.     The  latter  was  proved  by 
the  engineers  on  the  night  of  the  4th,   and   the 
resolution  to  assault  was   then   adopted,  yet  the 
storming-force  drawn  from  the  several  quarters  of 
mvestment  was  only  assembled  in  the  trenches  on 
the  night  of  the  7th ;  and  during  these  four  days, 
as  the  batteries  ceased  to  play,  the  Spaniards  re- 
trenched and  barricadoed  the  opening. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
French  column  leaped  out  of  the  trenches,  cleared 
the  open  space,  descended  the  ditch,  and  mounted 
to  the  assault ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  so  strength- 
ened the  defences  that  no  impression  could  be  made, 
and  the  assailants  taken  in  flank  and  rear  by  the 
fire  from  the  half-moon,  the  covered  way,  and  the 
eastern  bastion,  were  driven  back.  Twice  they 
renewed  the  attempt  but  failed  with  a  loss  of  a 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  success 
of  the  besieged  was  however  mitigated  by  an  acci- 
dental explosion,  which  destroyed  the  garrison  of 
the  small  fort  of  St.  Juan,  between  Monjouic  and 
the  city. 

About  the  period  of  this  assault  which  was  given 
without  St.  Cyr's  knowledge,  the  latter  finding  that 
Claros  and  Rovira  interrupted  the  convoys  coming 
from  Figueras  to  Gerona,  withdrew  a  brigade  of 
Souham's  division  from  Santa  Coloma  de  Fames, 
and  posted  it  on  the  left  of  the  Ter  at  Banolas. 
The  troops  on  the  side  of  Hostalrich  were  thus 
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®{5^^    reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men  under  arms, 


althougrh  an  effort  to  raise  the  siege  was  to  be  ex- 
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Wy-  pected ;  for  the  governor's  letters  to  Blake,  ur- 
gently demanding  succour,  were  intercepted,  and 
that  general  was  now  collecting  men  at  Taragona. 

Meanwhile,  to  secure  the  coast-line  from  Rosas 
to  Quixols  before  Blake  could  reach  the  scene  of 
action,  St.  Gyr  resolved  to  take  Palamos.  To  effect 
this,  general  Fontanes  marched  from  St.  Filieu 
with  an  Italian  brigade,  six  guns,  and  some  squa- 
drons of  dragoons.  In  passing  a  flat  part  of  the 
coast  near  Torre  Valenti,  he  was  cannonaded  by 
six  gun-boats,  but  the  artillery  finally  caused  them 
to  sheer  off.  Twice  he  summoned  the  place,  and 
the  bearer  being  each  time  treated  with  scorn,  the 
troops  moved  on  to  the  attack. 

The  place  had  a  good  roadstead,  and  being  only 
one  march  from  Gerona  was  of  importance.  The 
works,  partly  ruined,  were  yet  so  far  repaired  by 
the  Catalans  as  to  be  capable  of  some  defence,  and 
twenty  guns  were  mounted.  It  was  built  on  a 
narrow  rocky  peninsula  with  only  one  land-front, 
the  approach  to  which  was  over  a  plain  com- 
pletely commanded  from  the  left  by  some  rugged 
hills;  on  these  a  considerable  number  of  Soma- 
tenes  were  assembled,  with  their  line  touching 
upon  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  Fontanes  drove 
them  from  this  strong  position  and  a  third  time 
summoned  the  place  to  surrender.  The  bearer  was 
killed,  and  the  Italians  immediately  stormed  the 
works.  The  Spaniards  flying  towards  the  shore 
endeavoured  to  get  on  board  their  vessels,  but  the 
latter  put  off  to  sea,  and  some  of  Fontanes'  troops, 
having  turned  the  town  during  the  action,  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  and  put  all  to  the  sword. 
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Scarcely  had  Palamos  fallei^  when  Wimphen  and   ^^^^• 
the  MUans  arrived  ^ear  Hostalricb,  and  began  to 
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harass  Souham  s  outposts  at  Santa  Coloma,  hoping  Jnix* 
to  draw  St  Cyr's  attention  to  that  side,  while  a 
reinforcefnent  for  the  garrison  of  Gerona  should 
pass  through  the  left  of  his  line  into  the  city. 
In  pursuance  of  this  project,  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
jinen,  under  the  command  of  one  Marshal,  an  Eng* 
lishman,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  secretly  through 
his  posts  at  liagostera;  they  were  accompanied  by 
an  aide-de-qamp  of  Alvarez,  called  Rich,  appa- 
rently an  E)nglisbman  also,  and  they  succeeded  on 
the  9th  in  passing  general  Pino's  posts  unobserved. 
Unfortunately  a  straggler  was  taken,  and  St.  Cyr 
being  thus  informed  of  the  march,  and  judging  that 
the  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  investment  would 
be  made  in  the  night  and  by  the  road  of  Casa  de 
Selva,  immediately  placed  one  body  of  men  in  am- 
bush near  that  point,  and  sent  another  in  pursuit  of 
the  succouring  column. 

As  the  French  general  had  foreseen,  the  Spaniards 
marched  through  the  hills  at  dusk,  and  received  the 
fire  of  the  ambuscade ;  they  escaped  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  but  the  next  day  fell  in  with  the  other 
troops  and  lost  a  thousand  men ;  the  rest  escaped 
the  French  by  dispersion,  but  were  ill-used  and 
robbed  of  their  arms  by  the  Somatenes.  St.  Cyr 
declares  that  Mr.  Marshal  having  offered  to  capitu- 
late, fled  during  the  negotiation  and  abandoned 
his  men ;  but  the  Spanish  general  Coupigny  affirms 
that  the  men  abandoned  Marshal  and  refused  to 
fight ;  that  Rich  run  away  before  he  had  seen  the 
enemy,  and  that  both  he  and  the  troops  merited 
severe  punishiuent.  It  is  also  certain  that  Mar- 
shal's flight  was  to  Gerona,  where  he  afterwards 
fell,  fighting  gallantly. 
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BOOK       This  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt  by  Alvarez. 
Sickness  and  battle  had  already  reduced  his  gar- 
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July*  rison  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  he  was  thus  de- 
barred the  best  of  all  defences,  namely,  frequent 
sallies  as  the  enemy  neared  the  walls.  His  reso- 
lution was  unshaken,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  remon- 
strate warmly  with  Coupigny,  and  even  denounced 
his  inactivity  to  the  Supreme  Junta.  That  general 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  Blake's  absence, 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  danger  of  carrying 
the  contagious  sickness  of  Taragona  into  Gerona, 
and  finally  adduced  colonel  Marshal's  unfortunate 
attempt,  as  proof  that  due  exertion  had  been  made. 
Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  Gerona  had  been  in- 
vested two  months,  had  sustained  forty  days  of 
open  trenches  a  bombardment  and  an  assault  with- 
out any  succour ;  and  that  during  that  time,  he  him- 
self remained  at  Taragona,  instead  of  being  at 
Hostalrich  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect. 

From  the  prisoners  taken  the  French  ascertained 
that  neither  Coupigny  nor  Blake  had  any  intention 
of  coming  to  the  relief  of  Gerona,  until  sickness 
and  famine,  which  pressed  as  heavily  on  the  be- 
siegers as  on  the  besieged,  should  have  weakened 
the  ranks  of  the  former;  and  this  plan  receives 
unqualified  praise  from  St.  Cyr,  who  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  how,  with  an  open  breach,  a  town, 
requiring  six  thousand  men  to  man  the  works 
and  having  but  fifteen  hundred,  might  fall  at  any 
moment. 

After  the  failure  of  the  assault  at  Monjouic, 
Verdier  recommenced  his  approaches  in  due  form. 
He  opened  galleries  for  a  mine,  and  interrupted  the 
communication  with  the  city  by  posting  men  in  the 
ruins  of  the  little  fort  of  St.  Juan  ;  his  operations 
were,  however,  retarded  by  Claros  and  Rovira,  who 
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captured  a  convoy  of  powder  close  to  the  French   ^^5* 
frontier ;    and   to  prevent    a  recurrence    of   such  ; 

eventSi   the  brigade   from  Souham's   division   was     'uiy. 
pushed  from  Banolas  to  St.  Lorenzo  de  la  Muja. 

The  2d  of  August,  the  fortified  convent  of  St. 
Daniel,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Galligan, 
between  the  Constable  fort  and  Monjouic,  was  taken 
by  the  French,  who  thus  entirely  intercepted  the 
communication  between  the  latter  place  and  the 
city.  The  4th  of  August,  the  glacis  of  Monjouic 
was  crowned,  the  counterscarp  blown  in,  the  flank 
defences  ruined,  the  ditch  passed,  and  the  half  moon 
in  front  of  the  curtain  carried  by  storm,  but  no 
lodgement  was  effected.  During  this  day,  Alvarez 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  retake  the  ruins  of 
St  Juan,  and  at  the  same  time,  two  hundred  Spa- 
niards who  had  come  from  the  sea-coast  with  pro- 
visions, and  penetrated  to  the  convent  of  St.  Daniel 
thinking  their  countrymen  still  held  it,  were  madp 
prisoners. 

On  the  5th  the  engineers  ascertained  that  the 
northern  bastion  being  hollow,  the  troops  would 
after  storming  it  be  obliged  to  descend  a  scarp  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  the  line  of  attack  was 
therefore  changed  and  new  approaches  commenced 
against  the  eastern  bastion.  A  second  practical 
breach  was  soon  opened,  and  preparations  made  for 
storming  on  the  12th,  but  in  the  night  of  the  11th, 
the  garrison  blew  up  the  magazines,  spiked  the 
guns,  and,  without  loss,  regained  Gerona.  Thus 
the  fort  fell,  after  thirty-seven  days  of  open  trenches 
and  one  assault. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BOOK       Verdier,   elated   by  the  capture   of  Monjouic, 


IX. 


-  boasted  in  his  despatches,  of  the  difficulties  that  he 
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Anga^t.  had  overcome,  and  they  were  unquestionably  great ; 
for  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  had  obliged  him  to 
raise  his  trenches  instead  of  sinking  them,  and  his 
approaches  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  flying 
sap.  But  he  likewise  expressed  his  scorn  of  the 
garrison,  held  their  future  resistance  cheap,  and 
asserted  that  fifteen  days  would  suffice  to  take  the 
town,  in  which  he  was  justified  neither  by  past  nor 
succeeding  facts.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  his 
undeserved  contempt,  redoubled  their  exertions  and 
falsified  all  his  predictions ;  and  while  these  events 
were  passing  close  to  Gerona,  Claros  and  Rovira, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mi- 
gueletes  attacked  Bascara,  a  post  between  Figueras 
and  Grerona,  at  the  moment  when  a  convoy  escorted 
by  a  battalion  had  arrived  there  from  Belgarde. 
The  commandant  of  Figueras,  uniting  some  "  gens 
d^armes'^  and  convalescents  to  a  detachment  of  his 
garrison,  succoured  the  post  on  the  6th,  but  mean- 
while the  escort  of  the  convoy  had  fallen  back  on 
France,  and  spread  such  terror  that  Augereau  ap- 
plied to  St.  Cyr  for  three  thousand  men  to  protect 
the  frontier.  The  latter  refused  this  ill-timed  de-« 
mand,  and  in  his  Memoirs  takes  occasion  to  cen- 
sure the  system  of  moveable  columns  as  more  likely 
to  create  than  to  suppress  insurrections ;  as  being 
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harassing   to  the  troops,   weakening  to  the   main   ^J,^^- 
force,    and    yet  ineffectual,   seeing    the   peasantry 
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must  always  be  more  moveable  than  the  columns,  and    Aagott. 
better  informed  of  their  marches  and  strength. 

There  is  great  force  in  these  observations,  and 
if  an  army  is  so  morally  disorganized  that  the  offi- 
cers commanding  the  columns  cannot  be  trusted,  it 
is  unanswerable.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that 
this  system,  at  all  times  requiring  a  nice  judgment, 
great  talents,  and  excellent  arrangementi  was  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  the  situation  and  composition 
of  the  seventh  corps.  Yet,  with  good  officers  and 
well  combined  plans,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  simple  or  efficient  mode  of  protecting 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  invading  army  than 
moveable  columns  supported  by  small  fortified 
posts ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  Napoleon  was  the 
creator  of  this  system,  to  make  a  military  man 
doubtful  of  the  soundness  of  St.  Cyr's  objections. 
The  emperor's  views,  opinions,  and  actions,  will  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  lessen  them  go  down 
with  a  wonderful  authority  to  posterity. 

A  few  days  after  the  afiair  of  Bascara,  eight 
hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  two  officers, 
named  Foxa  and  Cantera,  quitted  Olot,  made  a 
secret  march  through  the  mountains,  arrived  in 
the  evening  of  the  10th  upon  the  Ter,  and  being 
baffled  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the  river  near  An- 
geles, descended  the  left  bank  in  the  night, 
pierced  the  line  of  investment,  and  crossing  by  a 
ford  near  St.  Pons  entered  Gerona  at  day-break. 
This  hardy  exploit  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  garri- 
son ;  yet  the  enemy's  approaches  hourly  advanced, 
pestilence  wasted  the  besieged,  and  the  Spanish 
generals  outside  the  town  still  remained  inactive. 
In  this  conjuncture,  Alvarez  and  his  council  were 
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^'^    not  wanting  to  themselves.     While  defending  the 
half  ruined  walls  of  Gerona  with  inflexible  con- 

Avgntt.  stancy,  they  failed  not  to  protest  against  the  cold- 
blooded neglect  of  those  who  should  have  succoured 
them;  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Catalonia  for- 
warded their  complaints  to  the  Central  Junta  at 
Seville,  with  the  following  remonstrance. 

"  The  generals  of  our  army  have  formed 
"  no  efficient  plan  for  the  relief  of  Gerona;  not 
^^  one  of  the  three  lieutenant-generals  here  has 
^'  been  charged  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  its 
"  help ;  they  say  that  they  act  in  conformity  to  a 
"  plan  approved  by  your  Majesty.  Can  it  be  true 
**  that  your  Majesty  approves  of  abandoning  Gte- 
"  rona  to  her  own  feeble  resources  ?  If  so,  her 
*^  destruction  is  inevitable ;  and  should  this  cala- 
*^  mity  befal,  will  the  other  places  of  Catalonia 
**  and  the  Peninsula  have  the  courage  to  imitate 
"  her  fidelity  when  they  see  her  temples  and  houses 
"  ruined,  her  heroic  defenders  dead  or  in  slavery  ? 
^^  And  if  such  calamities  should  threaten  towns  in 
"  other  provinces,  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  Ca- 
**  talonian  assistance  when  this  most  interesting 
"  place  can  obtain  no  help  from  them  ?" — "  Do  you 
**  not  see  the  consequences  of  this  melancholy  re- 
"  flection  which  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the  ardour, 
"  to  desolate  the  hearts  of  the  most  zealous  defen- 
**  ders  of  our  just  cause  ?  Let  this  bulwark  of  our 
**  frontier  be  taken,  and  the  province  is  laid  open, 
**  our  harvests,  treasures,  children,  ourselves,  all  fall 
"  to  the  enemy,  and  the  country  has  no  longer  any 
"  real  existence." 

In  answer  to  this  address,  money  was  promised, 
a  decree  passed  to  aflbrd  Catalonia  every  suc- 
cour, and  Blake  received  orders  to  make  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  raise  the  siege.     But  how  little  did 
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the  language  of  the  Spaniards  agree  with  their  ^^^if  * 
actions  !  Blake,  indeed,  as  we  shall  find,  made  a  -^^^ 
feeble  effort  to  save  the  heroic  and  suffering  city ; 
but  the  Supreme  Central  Junta  were  only  intent 
upon  thwarting  and  insulting  the  English  general 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera;  and  this  Junta  of 
Catalonia,  so  eloquent,'  so  patriotic  with  the  pen, 
was  selling  to  foreign  merchants  the  arms  supplied 
by  England  for  the  defence  of  their  country  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  French  fire 
had  opened  three  breaches  in  Gerona,  and  the  bom- 
bardment had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  city  to 
ashes,  Blake  commenced  his  march  from  Taragona 
with  a  force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  regulars. 
Proceeding  by  Martorel,  £1  Valles,  and  GranoUers, 
he  reached  Yich,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  St.  Hillario,  where  he  was  joined  by  Wim- 
phen  and  the  M ilans.  As  he  had  free  communica- 
tion with  Rovira  and  Claros,  he  could  direct  a  body 
of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  against  the 
circle  of  investment,  and  his  arrival  created  consi- 
derable alarm  among  the  French.  The  pestilence 
which  wasted  the  besieged  was  also  among  the  be- 
siegers ;  the  hospitals  of  Figueras  and  Perpignan  con- 
tained many  thousand  patients,  and  the  battalions  in 
the  field  could  scarcely  muster  a  third  of  their 
nominal  strength  :  even  the  generals  were  obliged 
to  rise  from  sick-beds  to  take  the  command  of  their 
brigades.  Moreover  the  covering  army,  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Spanish  force,  was  extended  along 
thirty  miles  of  a  mountainous  wooded  country, 
intersected  by  rivers,  and  every  way  favourable  for 
Blake's  operations. 

Verdier  was  filled  with  apprehension  lest  a  dis- 
astrous action  should  oblige  him  to  raise  the  long- 
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"?x.*    protracted  siege,  notwithstanding  his  fore-boasts  to 
—  the  contrary.     But  it  was  on  such  occasions  that 

Aiifiut.  St.  Cyr's  best  qualities  were  developed.  A  very 
learned  and  practised  soldier,  and  of  a  clear  me- 
thodical head,  he  was  firm  in  execution,  decided 
and  prompt  in  council;  and  though  apparently 
wanting  in  those  original  and  daring  views  which 
mark  the  man  of  superior  genius,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  fitted  for  struggling  against  difficul- 
ties. So  far  from  fearing  an  immediate  battle,  he 
observed,  "  that  it  was  to  be  desired,  because  his 
men  were  now  of  confirmed  couraged  ;  Blake's  in- 
action was  rather  the  thing  to  be  dreaded ;  for  not 
more  than  two  days'  provisions  could  be  procured 
to  supply  the  troops  when  together,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  after  that  period  to  scatter  them  again 
in  such  a  manner,  that  scarcely  two  thousand  would 
be  disposable  at  any  given  point.  The  Spaniards 
had  already  commenced  skirmishing  in  force  on  the 
side  of  Brunola,  and  as  Blake  expected  no  rein- 
forcements, he  would  probably  act  immediately ; 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  as  many  men 
as  possible  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  next  day 
to  deliver  battle  ;  and  there  were  still  ten  thousand 
good  troops  under  arms,  without  reckoning  those 
that  might  be  spared  from  the  investing  corps." 

On  the  other  hand,  Blake,  with  an  army  nu- 
merous indeed  but  by  no  means  spirited,  was  from 
frequent  defeat  become  cautious  without  being 
more  skilful.  He  resolved  to  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  throwing  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  into 
the  town  ;  forgetting  that  the  business  of  a  relieving 
army  is  not  to  protract  but  to  raise  a  siege,  and 
that  to  save  Gerona  was  to  save  Catalonia.  He  had 
eoUected   about  two  thousand   beasts  of  burthen, 
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loaded  with  flour,  in  the  mountains,  on  the  side  ^^^^• 
of  Olot,  under  an  escort  of  four  thousand  infantry  — 
and  five  hundred  cavalry.  This  convoy,  Garcia  Augn*. 
Conde,  an  ambitious  and  fiery  young  man,  under- 
took to  conduct  to  Gerona,  by  the  flat  ground  be- 
tween the  Ter  and  the  Ona,  precisely  opposite  to  the 
line  of  the  French  attack.  To  facilitate  this  at- 
tempty  Blake  caused  colonel  Henry  O'Donnel  to 
fall  upon  Souham's  posts,  near  Bruiiola,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  August,  supporting  this 
attack  with  another  detachment  under  general 
Logoyri.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  colonel 
Lander  to  collect  the  Miguelettes  and  Somatenes 
on  the  aide  of  Palamos,  and  take  possession  of 
** N.  S.  de  los  AngeloSy'  a  convent,  situated  on  a 
high  mountain  behind  Monjouic.  Glares  and  Ro- 
vira  also  received  directions  to  harass  the  French 
on  the  side  of  Gasen  Rocca.  Thus  the  enemy  were 
to  be  assailed  in  every  quarter,  except  that  on 
which  the  convoy  was  to  pass. 

O'Donnel,  commencing  the  operations,  attacked 

and  carried  a  part  of  the  position  occupied  by  one 

of  Souham's  battalions  at   Brunola,  but  the  latter, 

with  an   impetuous  charge,   again   recovered  the 

ground.     The  Spanish  general,  being  then  joined 

by  Logoyri,  renewed  the  skirmish,  but  could  make 

no  further  impression  on  the  enemy.     Meanwhile, 

St.  Gyr,   having  transferred  his  head-quarters   to 

Fomels,   was  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  his 

troops  on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  partly  that  it  was 

thought  Blake  would  attempt  to  penetrate  on  that 

side;  partly  that   being  so  close  to  the  Spanish 

army,  the  French   divisions  might,  if  ordered  to 

assemble  on  their  actual  centre,  be  cut  ofl*  in  detail 

during  their  march.     He  however  argued  that  his 

d2 
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BOOK   opponent  must  be  exceedingly  timid,  or  he  would 

have  attacked  Souham  with  all  his  forces  and  broken 

s«pi'  the  covering  line  at  once ;  wherefore,  seeing  that 
such  an  opportunity  was  neglected,  he  did  not  fear 
to  concentrate  his  own  troops  on  the  Ona,  by  a 
flank  march,  close  under  the  beard  of  his  unskilful 
adversary* 

Souham 's  division,  falling  back  in  the  night,  took 
post  the  1st  of  September,  on  the  heights  of  San 
Dalmaz,  reaching  to  Hostalnou,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
the  head  of  Pino's  division  entered  this  line,  pro- 
longing it  by  the  left  in  rear  of  the  village  of  Rieu- 
dellot.  At  twelve  o'clock,  these  two  divisions  were 
established  in  position,  and  four  miles  in  their  rear 
Verdier  was  placed  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
besieging  corps  on  the  main  road  to  Gerona.  Lecchi 
was  sick,  and  his  troops,  commanded  by  Millose- 
witz,  took  post  at  Salt  to  guard  the  bridge  and  the 
flat  ground  about  St.  Eugenio  ;  having  also  instruc- 
tions to  cross  the  Ter  and  march  against  Rovira  and 
Claros,  if  they  should  press  the  Westphalian  divi- 
sion which  remained  at  San  Pons.  The  trenches 
under  Monjouic  were  guarded ;  the  mortar  battery 
of  Casa  Rocca  was  disarmed,  and  the  Westphalians 
were,  if  attacked,  to  retire  to  Sarria  and  look  to  the 
security  of  the  pare  and  the  trenches. 

A  thick  fog  and  heavy  rain  interrupted  the  view, 
and  both  armies  remained  apparently  quiet  until 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  clearing, 
St.  Cyr  rode  to  examine  the  Spanish  positions. 
The  heads  of  Blake's  columns  were  disposed  as  if  he 
would  have  penetrated  at  once,  by  Brunola,  Coloma 
de  Fam6s,  Vidreras,  and  Mallorquinas,  but  scarcely 
had  the  French  general  quitted  Fornels,  when  Gar- 
cia Conde,  who  under  cover  of  the  mist  had  been 
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moving  down   the  mountains,   crossed  the  Ter  at  ^^J^^- 
Amer,  and  descended  the  heights  of  Banolas  with 


..  1805. 

nis  convoy.  8*pt. 

Having  gained  the  flat  ground  he  was  in  rear  of 
Millosewitz,  who  was  at  Salt  watching  the  garrison 
and  the  movements  of  Rovira  and  Claros.  Ver- 
dier  s  troops  the  nearest  support  were  six  miles  dis- 
tant, and  separated  by  rugged  heights,  and  Mil- 
losewitz  had  placed  no  guards.  The  Spaniards 
thus  got  unperceived  close  to  the  main  body  and 
with  one  charge  put  it  to  flight.  The  fugitives  in 
their  panic  at  first  took  the  direction  of  the  town, 
but  being  fired  upon,  turned  towards  the  heights  of 
Palau,  making  for  Fornels,  and  would  have  gone 
straight  into  Blake's  camp  if  they  had  not  met  St. 
Cyr  on  his  return  from  viewing  that  general's  posi- 
tions. Rallying  and  reinforcing  them  with  a  batta- 
lion from  Pino's  division,  St.  Cyr  instantly  directed 
them  back  again  upon  Salt,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  Verdier  orders  to  follow  Garcia  Conde  with  the 
reserve.  It  was  too  late,  the  latter  had  already  entered 
the  place,  and  Alvarez,  sallying  forth,  destroyed  the 
French  works  near  St.  Ugenio ;  then  thinking  the 
siege  raised  he  sent  five  hundred  sick  men  from  the 
town  to  the  convent  of  St.  Daniel,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  French  two  days  before.  Ver- 
dier, after  causing  some  trifling  loss  to  Conde, 
passed  the  bridge  of  Salt,  and  marched  down  the 
left  of  the  Ter  to  Sarria  to  save  his  pares,  which 
were  threatened  by  Rovira  and  Claros;  for  the 
Westphalian  troops  had  hastily  retired  across 
the  Ter,  before  these  partizan  chiefs,  abandoning 
their  camp  and  two  dismounted  mortars.  Thus 
the  place  was  succoured  for  a  moment,  but  as 
Blake  made  no  further  movement  Alvarez  was  little 
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^ix^   benefitted  by  the  success.     The  provisions  received, 

jgQ^     did  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  or  eight  days* 

s«p».     consumption,   and   the   reinforcement,    more    than 

enough  to  devour  this  food,  was  yet  insufficient  to 

raise  the  siege  by  sallies. 

While  Millosewitz's  troops  were  flying  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Ter,  the  reports  of  Clares  and 
Rovira,  exaggerating  their  success  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river,  had  caused  Alvarez  to  believe 
that  Blake*s  army  was  victorious  and  the  French  in 
flight ;  hence  he  refrained  from  destroying  the 
bridge  of  Salt,  and  Verdier,  as  we  have  seen, 
crossed  it  to  recover  his  camp  at  Sarria.  But  for 
this  error,  the  garrison,  reinforced  by  Conde's  men, 
might  have  filled  the  trenches,  razed  the  batteries, 
and  even  retaken  Monjouic  before  Verdier  could 
have  come  to  their  support. 

St.  Cyr  having  now  but  one  day's  provisions  left, 
resolved  to  seek  Blake  and  deliver  battle ;  but  the 
Spanish  general  retired  up  the  mountains  when  he 
saw  the  French  advancing,  and  his  retreat  enabled 
St.  Cyr  again  to  disseminate  the  French  troops. 
Thus  ended  the  first  effort  to  relieve  Gerona.  It 
was  creditable  to  Garcia  Conde,  but  so  contemp* 
tible  with  reference  to  the  means  at  Blake's  dis- 
posal, that  Alvarez  believed  himself  betrayed,  and 
trusting  thenceforth  only  to  his  own  heroism,  per- 
mitted Conde's  troops  to  go  back  or  to  remain  a8 
they  pleased;  exacting,  however  from  those  who 
stopped  an  oath  not  to  surrender.  Renewing  the 
edict  against  speaking  of  a  capitulation,  he  reduced 
the  rations  of  the  garrison  first  to  one  half,  and 
afterwards  to  a  fourth  of  the  full  allowance,  a  mea* 
sure  which  caused  some  desertions  to  the  enemy ; 
bat  the  great  body  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  were 


in. 
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as  firm  as  their  chief;  and  the  townsmen  freely 
sharing  their  own  scanty  food  with  the  garrison 
made  common  cause  in  every  thing.  8n>«* 

Garcia  Conde  s  success  must  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  negligence  of  St.  Cyr*s  subordinates ;  but 
the  extended  cantonments,  occupied  in  the  evening 
of  the  31st,  gave  Blake,  as  the  French  general 
himself  acknowledges,  an  opportunity  of  raising 
the  siege  without  much  danger  or  difficulty.  Nor 
were  St.  Cyr's  dispositions  for  the  next  day  per- 
fectly combined ;  giving  Blake  credit  for  sound 
views,  he  was  so  expectant  of  a  great  battle  that  he 
forgot  to  g^ard  against  minor  operations.  The  flat 
country  between  the  left  of  the  Ona  and  the  Ter 
was  the  natural  line  for  a  convoy  to  penetrate  to 
the  town,  and  it  was  a  fault  to  leave  only  two 
thousand  men  in  that  place,  with  their  front  to  the 
garrison  and  their  rear  to  the  relieving  army,  when 
the  latter  could  steal  through  the  mountains  until 
close  upon  them.  Cavalry  posts  at  least  should 
have  been  established  at  the  different  inlets  to  the 
hills,  and  beacons  raised  on  convenient  eminences. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  appears  also  to  have 
been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  town ;  the 
firing  that  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Salt  was  disre- 
garded by  Verdier's  reserve,  and  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  attack  was  brought  to  Fornels  by  the 
fugitives  themselves. 

St.  Cyr  says,  that  his  generals  of  division  were 
negligent,  and  so  weakened  by  sickness  as  to  be 
unable  to  look  to  their  outposts ;  that  he  had 
recommended  to  Verdier  the  raising  of  field-works 
at  the  bridge  of  Salt  and  in  the  passes  of  the  hills, 
and  when  his  advice  was  disregarded,  forbore, 
from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  himself  was 
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*goK    placed  by  the  French  government,   to  enforce  his 

—  undoubted  authority.     He,  however,  acknowledges 

sepu     that  his    soldiers  answered  honestly  to  every  call 

St  Crr'* 

Jottn^of  he  made,  and  he  was  bound  while  he  retained 
t£^'  the  command  to  enforce  every  measure  necessary 
for  maintaining  their  honour :  in  other  respects  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  were  such  as  beseemed  his 
reputation.  It  was  not  so  with  Blake,  the  whole 
of  his  operations  proved  that  he  had  lost  confidence 
and  was  incapable  of  any  great  enterprise.  He 
should  have  come  up  with  a  resolution  to  raise 
the  siege  or  to  perish.  He  contented  himself  with 
a  few  slight  skirmishes,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
small  convoy  of  provisions,  and  then  notwith- 
standing the  deep  suffering  of  this  noble  city, 
turned  away  with  a  cold  look  and  a  donation  that 
mocked  its  wants. 

When  the  siege  was  resumed,  St.  Cyr  withdrew 
the  French  posts  from  Palau  and  Monte  Livio, 
leaving  the  way  apparently  open  on  that  side  for 
the  return  of  Garcia  Conde,  who  deceived  by  this 
wile  came  out  at  daybreak  on  the  3d,  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  the  beasts  of  burden.  He 
halted  for  a  little  time,  just  beyond  the  gate,  to 
examine  the  country  in  front  with  his  glass,  and  as 
every  thing  appeared  favourable,  his  troops  were 
beginning  to  move  forward,  when  the  noise  of 
drums  beating  to  arms  gave  notice  that  an  am- 
buscade was  placed  behind  Palau.  St.  Cjnr  had 
indeed  posted  a  brigade  there  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  Spaniards,  but  the  French  forgetting 
the  ambush  were  performing  the  regular  service  of 
the  camp  at  day-light,  and  with  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment the  Spanish  column  hastily  retreated  again 
into  the  town. 
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Baffled  by  this  ridiculous  mistake,  and  conclud-  ^|^- 
ing  tlie  next  attempt  would  be  by  Castellar  aad-— ^: — 
La   Bispal)   St.   Cyr  drew   Mazzuchelli's   brigade    8«pt! 
from  behind  Palau,  placing  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ona  to  fall  on  Conde  s  rear  when  he  should  again 
come  forth.     He  likewise  put  a  battalion  on  the 
hills  to  head  the  Spanish  column^  and  drive  it  back 
either   upon   Mazzuchelli's   brigade,    or  upon   La 
Bispaly   where  he  also  posted  three  battalions  and 
4  squadron  of  Pino  s  division. 

The  4th,  one  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred 
cavalry,  and  eleven  hundred  mules  again  came  out 
of  Gerona,  and  ascending  the  heights  in  which  the 
fort  of  the  Capuchin  was  situated,  pushed  in  single 
files  along  a  by-path,  leading  to  Castellar  da  Selva. 
Mazzuchelli  saw  them  plainly  but  did  not  attack, 
waiting  for  the  fire  of  the  battalion  ahead ;  and  that 
battalion  did  not  fire  because  as  Mazzuchelli  did 
not  attack,  it  was  supposed  the  Spaniards  were 
part  of  his  brigade.  Garcia  Conde  quickly  per- 
ceived their  double  error,  and  with  great  readiness 
filed  off  to  his  left,  turned  the  right  of  the  bat- 
talion in  his  front,  and  gained  Castellar  without 
hurt,  although  the  French  in  Monjouic  observing 
all  that  passed  plied  their  guns  against  the  rear  oi 
his  column.  Being  informed  by  the  peasants  at 
Castellar  that  troops  were  also  waiting  for  him  at 
La  Bispal,  Conde  made  for  Caza  de  Selva,  and 
general  Pino  having  notice  of  his  approach,  directed 
two  battalions  to  seize  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
crossed  the  Spanish  line  of  march;  these  bat- 
talions took  a  wrong  direction,  the  Spaniards 
moved  steadily  on,  and  although  their  rear  was 
attacked  by  Pino's  personal  escort^  which  took  fifty 
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^^^    men  and  some  mules^  the  main  body  escaped  with 


,«^     honour. 

1809 

Sept.  There  were  now  four  open  breaches  in  Geronai 
Mazzuchelli's  brigade  and  the  troops  at  La  Bispal 
were  added  to  the  investing  corps,  and  the  immediate 
fall  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable ;  but  the  French 
store  of  powder  failed  and  ten  days  elapsed  be- 
fore a  fresh  supply  could  be  obtained  :  Alvarez  pro- 
fited of  this  interval  to  retrench  and  barricade  the 
breaches  in  the  most  formidable  manner.  Ver- 
dier  had  retaken  the  convent  of  St.  Daniel  in  the 
valley  of  Galligan,  and  obliged  the  five  hundred 
sick  men  to  return  to  the  town  on  the  4th  ;  but 
Lander,  the  officer  sent  by  Blake  on  the  31st  of 
August  to  seize  the  convent  of  Madonna  de  los 
AngeleSj  had  fortified  that  building  and  introduced 
small  supplies  of  provisions.  This  revived  in  the 
mind  of  Alvarez,  a  plan  for  taking  possession  of  the 
heights  beyond  those  on  which  the  Capuchin  and 
Constable  forts  were  situated,  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  post  at  Madona  de  los  Angeles 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Blake's  army,  he  hoped 
to  maintain  an  open  communication  with  the  coun- 
try. This  bold  and  skilful  conception  he  was  unr 
able  to  effect,  because  in  a  sally  from  the  Capuchins 
on  the  6th  he  was  beaten  by  a  single  French  regi- 
ment, and  the  same  day  Mazzuchelli's  Italians 
stormed  Madona  de  los  Angeles  and  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword. 

During  these  events  Verdier  marched  against 
Claros  and  Rovira,  who  were  posted  at  St.  Gregorio, 
near  Amer,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  the 
French  general  Joba  was  killed.  Meanwhile  the 
batteries  having  recommenced  their  fire  on  the  13tb» 
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Alvarez  made  a  general  sally  by  the  gates  of  Sati   ^f,f  ^• 
Pedro,   beat   the  guards   from  the   trenches,   and 
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spiked  the  guns  in  one  of  the  breaching  batteries,  s^r- 
The  18th,  Verdier,  thinking  the  breaches  practica- 
ble, proposed  to  give  the  assault,  and  required 
assistance  from  St.  Cyr,  but  disputes  between  the 
generals  of  the  covering  and  the  besieging  forces 
were  rife ;  the  engineers  of  the  latter  declared  the 
breaches  practicable,  those  of  the  former  said  they 
were  not,  adding  that  while  the  fort  of  Calvary 
outside  the  walls,  although  in  ruins,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  no  assault  should 
be  attempted.  Meanwhile  either  from  negligence 
or  the  disputes  between  St.  Cyr  and  marshal  Au- 
gereau,  above  five  thousand  convalescents  ca- 
pable of  duty  were  retained  in  a  body  at  Per- 
pignan,  and  general  Verdier  could  not  produce  so 
many  under  arms  for  the  assault,  nor  even  for  this 
mlmber  were  there  officers  to  lead,  so  wasting  was 
the  sickness.  The  covering  army  was  scarcely 
better  off,  and  Blake  had  again  taken  the  position 
of  St.  Hilario.  Howbeit,  St.  Cyr,  seeing  no  better 
remedy,  consented  to  try  the  storm  provided  Cal- 
vary were  first  taken. 

Souham's  division  was  appointed  to  watch  Blake, 
Pino  was  directed  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
opposite  quarter  to  where  the  breaches  were  esta- 
blished, and  on  the  19th  Verdier 's  troops  advanced 
in  three  columns  down  the  valley  of  Galligan 
to  the  assault;  but  the  fort  of  Calvary  had  not 
been  taken,  and  its  fire  swept  the  columns  of  attack 
along  the  whole  line  of  march.  Two  hundred  men 
fell  before  they  reached  the  walls,  and  just  as 
the  summit  of  the  largest  breach  was  gained,  the 
French  batteries,  which  continued  to  play  on  the 
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*ix  ^    Spanish  retrenchments,  brought  down  a  large  mass 

of  wall  upon   the  head   of  the   attacking  column. 

sepu    The  besieged  resisted  manfully,   and  the  besiegers 
were  completely  repulsed  from  all  the  breaches  with 

jwSa'of  ^  ^^®^  ^^  ®"^  hundred  men.  Verdier  accusing  his 
OperatioM  soldicrs  of  cowardicc,  blamed  St.  Cyr  for  refusing 
to  bring  the  covering  army  to  the  assault,  and 
affirmed  that  his  design  was  to  cause  a  failure, 
moved  thereto  by  personal  jealousy.  Thus  com- 
plaining he  returned  to  France,  but  St.  Cyr  asserted 
that  the  troops  behaved  well  and  calling  a  council 
proposed  to  continue  the  attack.  His  proposal  was 
resisted  and  the  siege  turned  into  a  blockade. 

Blake  now  advanced  with  his  army,  and  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th,  made  as  if  he  would  raise 
the  blockade,  yet  his  object  was  merely  to  intro- 
duce another  convoy,  and  St.  Cyr,  divining  his 
intention,  and  judging  that  he  would  make  the 
attempt  on  the  26th,  resolved  to  let  him  penetrate 
the  covering  line  and  then  fall  on  him  before  he 
could  reach  the  town.  In  this  view,  Souham^s 
division  was  placed  behind  Palau,  Pino's  divi- 
sion at  Casa  de  Selva,  and  Lecchi's  division  of 
the  investing  troops  was  directed  to  meet  the  Spa- 
niards in  front  while  the  two  former  came  down 
upon  their  rear. 

Blake  assembling  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Hostal- 
rich,  made  a  circuitous  route  to  La  Bispal,  and, 
taking  post  on  the  heights  of  St.  Sadumi,  detached 
ten  thousand  men  under  Wimphen  to  protect  the 
passage  of  the  convoy,  of  which  Henry  O'Donnel 
led  the  advanced  guard.  At  day-break,  on  the  26th, 
O'Donnel  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  troops 
at  Castellar,  broke  through  them  and  reached  the 
fort  of  the  Constable  with  the  head  of  the  convoy ; 
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but  the  two  French  battalions  which  he  had  driven   ^,^^^' 


before  him,  rallying  on  the  heights  of  San  Miguel 
to  the  right  of  the  Spanish  column,  returned  to  the  8«p*' 
combat^  and  at  the  same  time  St.  Cyr  in  person 
coming  with  a  part  of  Souham's  division  upon  the 
left  flank  of  the  convoy,  pressed  it-  strongly  and 
obliged  the  greater  part  to  retrograde.  Pino's 
division  then  run  up  from  Casa  de  Selva  to  attack 
the  rear-guard  under  Wimphen,  the  route  was 
complete  and  Blake  made  no  effort  to  save  the  dis- 
tressed troops.  O'Donnel  with  a  thousand  men  and 
about  two  hundred  mules  got  safely  into  the  town, 
the  remainder  of  the  convoy  was  taken,  the  Italians 
gave  no  quarter  and  three  thousand  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  slain. 

After  this  action,  some  troops  being  sent  towards 
Vidreras  to  menace  Blake's  communications  with 
Hostalrich,  he  retired  by  the  side  of  St.  Filieu  de 
Quixols  and  Gerona  was  again  abandoned  to  her 
sufferings,  which  were  become  almost  insupportable. 
Without  money,  without  medicines,  without  food  ; 
pestilence  within  the  walls,  the  breaches  open. 
"  If,"  said  Alvarez,  "  the  captain-general  be  un- 
"  able  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  the  whole  of  Ca- 
''  talonia  must  rise  to  our  aid,  or  Gerona  will  soon 
^'  be  but  a  heap  of  carcases  and  ruins  the  memory 
"  of  which  will  afflict  posterity  ! " 

St.  Cyr  having  repaired  to  Perpignan  to  make 
arrangements  for  future  supply,  found  Augereau  in 
a  good  state  of  health,  and  obliged  him  to  assume 
the  command.  Then,  he  says,  every  thing  need- 
ful was  bestowed  with  a  free  hand  upon  the  seventh 
corps,  because  he  himself  was  no  longer  in  the  way; 
but  a  better  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Napoleon's  affairs.    Peace  had  been  concluded  with 
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*?x  ^  Austria,  the  English  expeditions  to  the  Scheldt  and 
• — — — against  Naples  had  failed,  all  the  resources  of 
Oct.*  the  French  government  were  become  disposable,  and 
not  only  the  seventh  but  every  "  corps  d  armee  "  in 
Spain  was  reinforced :  moreover  Verdier  expressly 
affirmed  that  the  emperor  had  before  furnished 
ample  means  to  take  Gerona,  but  St.  Cyr  wilfully 
impeded  the  operations. 

Augereau,  escorted  by  the  five  thousand  conva- 
lescents from  Perpignan,  reached  the  camp  before 
Gerona,  the  12th  of  October.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  night,  O'Donnel,  issuing  from  the  town 
on  the  side  of  the  plain,  broke  through  the  guards, 
fell  upon  Souham's  quarters,  obliged  that  general 
to  fly  in  his  shirt,  and  finally  effected  a  junction 
with  Milans  at  Santa  Coloma;  thus  successfully 
executing  as  daring  an  enterprise  as  any  performed 
during  this  memorable  siege.  Augereau,  however, 
pressed  the  blockade,  and  thinking  the  spirit  of 
the  Spaniards  reduced,  offered  an  armistice  for  a 
month,  with  the  free  entry  of  provisions,  if  Alvarez 
would  promise  to  surrender  unless  relieved  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  Such,  however,  was 
the  steady  virtue  of  this  man  and  his  followers,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  famine,  the  offer  was 
refused. 

Blake,  on  the  29th,  took  possession  once  more 
of  the  heights  of  Brunola,  but  Souham  with  an 
inferior  force  put  him  to  flight,  which  enabled 
Augereau  to  detach  Pino  against  the  town  of  Hos- 
talrich.  This  place,  fortified  with  an  old  wall  and 
towers,  was  defended  by  two  thousand  men  and 
supported  by  the  fire  of  the  castle ;  nevertheless  it 
was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  provisions  and  stores 
laid   up  there  captured,  although   Blake   and   his 
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army  were  only  a  few  miles  off.  Meanwhile  rear-  ^nf' 
admiral  Baudin,  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting  ^^^ — 
of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  six-  o«*- 
teen  large  store-ships,  having  sailed  from  Toulon 
for  Barcelona,  about  the  20th,  was  intercepted  by 
admiral  Martin  on  the  23d,  when  several  of  the 
smaller  vessels  were  burned  the  rest  driven  on  shore 
at  different  places,  and  two  line-of-battle  ships  were 
set  on  fire  by  their  own  crews.  The  store-ships  and 
some  of  the  armed  vessels,  taking  refuge  at  Rosas, 
put  up  boarding  nettings,  protected  their  flanks  by 
Rosas  and  the  Trinity-fort,  and  presented  a  formid- 
able front,  having  above  twenty  guns  on  board 
disposed  for  defence  besides  the  shore  batteries. 
However  on  the  31st,  captain  Hallowell  appeared  in 
the  bay  with  a  squadron,  and  sending  his  boats  in, 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet  in  despite  of  a  very  vigo- 
rous resistance  which  cost  the  British  seventy  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  distress  of  Gerona  increased,  de- 
sertions became  frequent,  and  ten  officers  having 
failed  in  a  plot  to  oblige  the  governor  to  capitulate 
went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  During  No- 
vember, the  French  were  inactive  for  want  of  pow- 
der ;  but  famine  and  sickness  tormented  the  city, 
and  on  the  6th  of  December,  ammunition  having 
arrived,  the  suburb  of  Marina,  that  of  Girondella, 
the  fort  of  Calvary,  and  all  the  other  towers  be- 
yond the  walls  were  carried  by  the  besiegers. 
Alvarez,  thus  confined  to  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
was  cut  off  from  the  Capuchin  and  Constable  forts. 
He  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  yet  rousing  himself 
for  a  last  effort,  made  a  general  sally  on  the  7th, 
retook  the  suburb  of  Girondella  and  the  redoubts, 
and  opening  a  way  to  the  outworks  of  the  Con- 
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^^^   stable,  carried  off  the  garrison ;  the  next  day  over- 
come by  suffering  he  became  delirious.     A  council 


1009. 

i>ec.  of  war  then  assembled,  and  after  six  months  of 
open  trenches  Gerona  yielded  on  the  1 0th,  The 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
the  troops  were  to  be  exchanged  in  due  course,  the 
inhabitants  were  to  be  respected,  and  none  but  sol- 
diers were  to  be  considered  prisoners.  Such  was 
the  termination  of  a  defence  which  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  Zaragoza. 

French  and  Spanish  writers  alike,  affirm,  that 
Augereau  treated  Alvarez  with  a  rigour  and  con- 
tumely which  excited  every  person's  indignation ;  and 
that  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  the  monks  were, 
under  an  especial  order  of  Napoleon,  sent  to  France. 
This  last  accusation  admits  however  of  dispute. 
The  monks  during  the  siege,  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  corps  named  the  Crusaders;  they 
were  disciplined  and  clothed  in  a  sort  of  uniform, 
and  being  to  all  intents  soldiers,  it  can  hardly  be 
said,  that  to  constitute  them  prisoners  was  a  violation, 
although  it  might  be  a  harsh  interpretation  of  the 
capitulation. 

Alvarez  died  at  Figueras  in  his  way  to  France, 
but  so  long  as  virtue  and  courage  are  esteemed  in 
the  world,  his  name  will  be  held  in  veneration  ;  and 
if  Augereau  forgot  what  was  due  to  this  gallant 
Spaniard  8  merit,  posterity  will  not  forget  to  do 
justice  to  both. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1"*.  In  this  siege,  the  constancy  with  which  the 
Geronans  bore  the  most  terrible  sufferings  accounts 
for  the  protracted  resistance ;  yet  constancy  alone 
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could  not  have  enabled  them  to  defy  the  reguliar  ^^xf' 
progress  of  the  engineer,  the  combinations  of  ici-     ^ — 
ence  are  not  to  be  defied  with  impunity  ;    but  the 
French  combinations  were  not  scientific,  and  this, 
saving  the  right  of  Gerona  to  the  glory  she  earned 
so  hardly,  was  the  secret  of  the  defence. 

2^.  General   St.   Cyr,   after  observing  that  the 
attack  on  Montjouic  was  ill  judged  and  worse  exe- 
cuted,  says,   ''  The  principal    approaches   should 
have  been  conducted  against  the  Marcadel,  because 
the  soil  there  was  easy  to  work  in,  full  of  natural 
hollows  and  clifts,  and  the  defences  open  in  flank 
and  rear  to  batteries  on  the  Monte  Livio  and  the 
Casen   Rocca;    but  on   the    side    of    Montjouic, 
the  approaches,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil, 
could  only  be  carried  forward  by  the  flying  sap 
with  great  loss  and  difficulty."     If,  however,  the 
Marcadel  had  fallen,  the  greatest  part  of  the  city 
would  still  have   been  covered   by  the  Ona  and 
Montjouic,  and  the  forts  of  the  Constable  and  Ca- 
puchin, regular  places  complete  in  themselves,  would 
have  remained  to  be  taken,  unless  it  can  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  governor,  who  defended  the  feeble 
walls  of  the  town  after  those  outworks  fell,  would 
have   surrendered   all  because    a    lodgement  was 
made   in  an  isolated  quarter.     These  things  are 
however  ordinarily  doubtful,  and  certainly  it  must 
always  be  a  great  matter  with  a  general  to  raise  the 
moral  confidence  of  his  own  army,  and  to  sink  that 
of  his  adversary,  even  though  it  should  be  by  a 
momentary  and  illusive  success. 

3^.  The  faulty  execution  of  the  attack  on 
Montjouic  is  less  doubtful  than  the  choice  of  direc- 
tion. The  cessation  of  the  breaching  fire  for  four 
days  previous  to  the  assault,  and  the  disregard  of         ^ 
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"u?*  the  rules  of  art  already  noticed,  amply  account  for 
failure ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  failure 
caused  the  delay  of  a  whole  month  in  the  progress 
of  the  siege ;  that  during  that  month  disease  in- 
vaded the  army,  and  the  soldiers,  as  they  will  be 
found  to  do  in  all  protracted  operations,  became 
careless  and  disinclined  to  the  labours  of  the  trenches. 

4°.  The  assault  on  the  body  of  the  place  was  not 
better  conducted  than  that  against  Montjouic  ;  and 
considering  these  facts,  together  with  the  jealousy 
and  disputes  between  the  generals,  the  mixture 
of  Germans,  Italians,  and  French  in  the  army, 
the  maladministration  of  the  hospitals,  by  which 
so  many  men  were  lost  and  so  many  more  kept 
from  their  duty,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Gerona 
was  taken  at  all. 

5^.  The  foregoing  conclusions  in  no  wise  affect 
the  merits  of  the  besieged,  because  the  difficulties 
and  errors  of  their  adversaries  only  prolonged  their 
misery.  They  fought  bravely,  they  endured  un- 
heard-of sufferings  with  constancy,  and  their  refu- 
sal to  accept  the  armistice  offered  by  Augereau,  is 
as  noble  and  affecting  an  instance  of  virtue  as  any 
that  history  has  recorded.  Yet  how  mixed  are  good 
and  evil  principles  in  man,  how  dependent  upon 
accidental  circumstances  is  the  development  of  his 
noble  or  base  qualities  !  Alvarez,  so  magnanimous, 
so  firm,  so  brave,  so  patriotic  at  Gerona,  was  the 
same  Alvarez  who  one  year  before  surrendered  the 
Barcelona  Montjouic  at  the  insolent  summons  of 
Duhesme  !  The  influence  of  a  base  court  had 
then  degraded  public  feeling  and  what  was  weak 
in  his  character  came  to  the  surface,  but  in  times 
more  congenial  to  virtuous  sentiments  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  man's  nature  broke  forth. 
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6*.  When  the  siege  of  Gerona  is  contrasted  with   ^f,^^* 
that  of  Zaragoza,  it  may  shake  the  opinion  of  those  ' 

who  regard  the  wild  hostility  of  the  multitude  as 
superior  to  the  regulated  warfare  of  soldiers. 
The  number  of  enemies  who  came  against  the 
latter  was  rather  less  than  those  who  came 
against  the  former  city ;  the  regular  garrison  of 
Zaragoza  was  above  thirty  thousand,  that  of  Ge- 
rona about  three  thousand.  The  armed  multitude 
in  the  one  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, in  the  other  they  were  less  than  six  thousand. 
Cruelty  and  murder  marked  every  step  in  the  de- 
fence of  Zaragoza ;  the  most  horrible  crimes  were 
necessary  to  prolong  the  resistance ;  above  forty 
thousand  persons -perished  miserably,  and  the  town 
was  taken  within  three  months.  In  Gerona  there 
was  nothing  to  blush  for ;  the  fighting  was  more 
successful,  the  actual  loss  inflicted  upon  the  enemy 
greater,  the  suffering  within  the  walls  neither  wan- 
tonly produced  nor  useless  ;  the  period  of  its  resist- 
ance doubled  that  of  Zaragoza,  and  every  proceeding 
tended  to  raise  instead  of  sinking  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  There  was  less  of  brutal  rule,  more 
of  reason,  and  consequently  more  real  heroism, 
more  success  at  the  moment,  and  a  better  example 
given  to  excite  the  emulation  of  generous  men. 

7**.  With  reference  to  the  general  posture  of 
affairs,  the  fall  of  Gerona  was  a  reproach  to  the 
Spanish  and  English  cabinets.  The  latter  having 
agents  in  Catalonia,  and  such  a  man  as  lord  Col- 
lingwood  in  the  Mediterranean  to  refer  to,  were 
yet  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless  of  what  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  war,  as  to  let  Gerona  struggle 
for  six  months,  when  half  the  troops  employed  by 
sir  John  Stuart  to  alarm  Naples,  if  carried  to  the 
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^^^^  coast  of  Catalonia  and  landed  at  Palamos,  would 
jgpg^ —  have  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
this  aimy  should  have  been  equipped  for  a  cam- 
paign, a  single  march  would  have  eflfected  the 
object.  An  engineer  and  a  few  thousand  pounds 
would  have  rendered  Palamos  a  formidable  post, 
and  that  place  being  occupied  by  English  troops, 
and  supported  by  a  fleet,  greater  means  than  the 
French  could  have  collected  in  1809,  would  not 
have  reduced  Gerona.  The  Catalans  indeed  were 
not  more  tractable  nor  more  disposed  than  others  to 
act  cordially  with  their  allies ;  but  the  natural  ste- 
rility of  the  country,  the  condensed  manufacturing 
population,  the  number  of  strong  posts  and  large 
fortified  towns  in  their  possession,  and  still  more, 
the  long  and  difficult  lines  of  communication  which 
the  French  must  have  guarded  for  the  passage  of 
their  convoys,  would  have  rendered  the  invaders* 
task  most  difficult. 

8^  From  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection, the  policy  of  the  Valencians  had  been 
characterised  by  a  singular  indifference  to  the  cala- 
mities that  overwhelmed  the  other  parts  of  Spain. 
The  local  Junta  in  that  province,  not  content  with 
asserting  their  own  exclusive  authority,  imagined 
it  possible  to  maintain  Valencia  independent, 
even  though  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  should  be 
conquered;  hence  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  passed 
unheeded,  and  the  suffering  of  Gerona  made  no 
impression  on  them.  With  a  regular  army  of  above 
ten  thousand  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand  armed 
irregulars,  and  a  large  fleet  at  Carthagena,  the  go- 
vernors of  this  rich  province,  so  admirably  situated 
for  offensive  operations,  never  even  placed  the  for- 
tified towns  of  their  own  frontier  in  a  state  of  de- 
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fencei  and  carelessly  beheld  the  seventh  and  third  ^^1^' 
corps  gradually  establishing,  at  the  distance  of  a  — 
few  days'  march  from  Valencia  itself,  two  solid  bases 
for  further  invasion !  But  it  is  now  time  to  revert 
to  the  operations  of  the  "  Central  Supreme  Junta^^ 
that  it  may  be  fully  understood  how  the  patriotism, 
the  constancy,  the  lives  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Spanish  people,  were  sported  with  by  those  who 
had  so  unhappily  acquired  a  momentary  power 
in  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BOOK        When  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  retired  to  tlie  fron- 
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tier  of  Portugal,  the  calumnies  propagated  in  Anda* 
Sept.'  lusia,  relative  to  the  cause  of  that  movement,  were 
so  far  successful  that  no  open  revolt  took  place ; 
but  the  public  hatred  being  little  diminished,  a 
design  was  formed  to  establish  a  better  government, 
as  a  preliminary  to  which,  measures  were  secretly 
taken  to  seize  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and  trans- 
port them  to  Manilla.  The  old  Junta  of  Seville 
being  the  chief  movers  of  this  sedition  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  the  change,  otherwise,  such 
an  explosion,  although  sure  to  be  attended  with 
slaughter  and  temporary  confusion,  was  not  un- 
likely to  prove  advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large, 
it  being  quite  obvious  that  some  violent  remedy 
was  wanting  to  purge  off  the  complicated  disorders 
of  the  state. 

*'  Spain^''  said  lord  Wellesley,  "  has  proved  un- 
"  true  to  our  alliance  because  she    is  untrue  to 
herself.'' — "  Until  some  great  change  shall  be 
effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  military  resources  of 
Spainy  and  in  the  state  of  her  armies^  no  British 
"  army  can  attempt  safely  to  co-operate  with  Spanish 
troops  in  the  territories  of  Spain.'' — "  No  alliafwe 
can  protect  her  from  the  results  of  internal  dis- 
orders and  national  infirmity." 
The  evident  discontent  of  the  British  ambassador 
led  the  conspirators  to  impart  their  designs  to  him, 
in  the  hopes  of  assistance ;  but  he  being  accredited 
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to  the  existing  goverament,  apprised  it  of  the  ^^^^• 
danger,  concealing^  however,  with  due  regard  to  — 
humanity,  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  the  plot.  sept. 
The  Junta,  in  great  alarm,  immediately  sought  to 
mitigate  the  general  hatred  ;  yet  still  averse  to 
sacrificing  any  power  projected  a  counter  scheme. 
They  had,  for  the  public  good  according  to  some, 
for  private  emolument  according  to  others,  hitherto 
permitted  trading  under  licenses  with  the  towns 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  regulation  and  some 
peculiarly  heavy  exactions  they  now  rescinded,  and, 
as  a  final  measure  of  conciliation,  appointed,  with 
many  protestations  of  patriotism,  commissioners  to 
prepare  a  scheme  of  government  which  should 
serve  until  the  fit  period  for  convoking  the  Cortes 
arrived. 

But  the  commissioners,  principally  chosen  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Junta,  soon  made 
manifest  the  real  designs  of  that  body.  They  pro- 
posed that  five  persons  should  form  a  supreme 
executive  council,  every  member  of  the  existing 
Junta  to  have  in  rotation  a  place ;  the  colonies  to 
be  represented  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire ; 
the  council,  so  composed,  to  rule  until  the  Cortes 
should  meet,  and  then  to  preside  in  that  assembly. 
Thus  under  the  pretence  of  resigning  their  power, 
by  a  simple  change  of  form,  the  present  and  the 
future  authority  of  the  Junta  were  to  be  confirmed, 
and  even  the  proposal  in  favour  of  the  colonies, 
was,  following  the  opinion  of  lord  Wellesley,  a 
mere  expedient  to  obtain  a  momentary  popularity, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  enlarged  or  liberal 
views  of  policy  and  government. 

This  project  was  foiled  by  Romana.      Being  of 
the  commission  he  dissented  from  his  colleagues  ; 
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^^^^   and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  drew  up  that 

—  accusatory  paper,  quoted   in  another  part  of  this 

October.  History.  Yet  the  bad  acts  therein  specified  although 

p.348.     *  sufficiently  heinous  were  not  the  only  charges  made 

at  this  period.     It  was  objected  that  the  members 

generally  were  venal  in  their  patronage,  difficult 

of  access,    and   insolent  of  demeanour ;    and  that 

some  amongst  them  having  as  merchants  contracted 

for  supplying  the  army,  did  in  their  public  capacity 

raise  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  for  the 

articles. 

Romana  proposed  a  council  of  regency,   to  be 
composed  of  five  persons,  not  members  of  the  Junta. 
It  was  to  be  assisted   by  a  fresh   chosen  Junta, 
also  composed  of  five  members  and  a  procurator- 
general,  and  to  be  styled  "  The  Permanent  Deputa- 
Hon  of  the  Realm.''    One  of  this  body  to  be  a  South 
American,  and  the  whole  to  represent  the  Cortes, 
until    the   meeting    of   that   assembly,    which   he 
thought  could  not  be  too  soon.     His  plan,  intro- 
duced by  misplaced  declarations  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  terminated  by  others  equally  strong 
in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  was  not  well  considered. 
The  **  Permanent  Deputation^''  being  to  represent 
the  Cortes,  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  possess  the 
right  of  controlling  the  Regency ;  but  the  numbers 
and  dignity  of  both  being  equal,  and  their  interests 
opposed,  it  was  as  obvious  that  a  struggle  would 
commence,  in  which  the  latter,  having  the  sole  dis- 
tribution of  honours  and  emoluments,  could  not  fail 
to  conquer  and  no  Cortes  would  be  assembled. 

Some  time  before  this,  when  the  terror  caused  by 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  retreat  from  Spain  was  fresh, 
Don  Martin  de  Garay  had  applied  to  lord  Welles- 
ley  for  advice  as  to  the  best  form  of  government ; 
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that  nobleman  recommended  a   "  Council  of  Re- '  ^S^^- 

*^  rv. 

gtncy^  and  like  Romana  he  also  proposed  a  second 
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council ;  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  octoUr. 
latter  were  only  to  arrange  the  details  for  electing 
the  members  of  Cortes,  a  proclamation  for  the  con- 
vocation of  which  was  to  be  immediately  published, 
together  with  a  list  of  grievances,  *'  a  Bill  of  Rights  " 
founded  on  an  enlarged  conciliatory  policy,  and 
having  equal  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
as  for  those  of  the  mother  country.  Garay  ap- 
proved of  this  advice  while  danger  menaced  the 
Junta ;  but  when  the  arrangement  for  the  command 
of  the  armies  had  been  completed,  and  the  first 
excitement  had  subsided,  his  solicitude  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  government  ceased.  It  must, 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  lord  Wellesley  con- 
demned the  existing  system  as  much  for  its  demo- 
cratic form  as  for  its  inefficiency :  the  English 
cabinet  never  forgot  that  they  were  the  champions 
of  privilege,  nor,  that  the  war  was,  essentially,  less 
for  the  defence  of  Spain  than  the  upholding  of  the 
aristocratic  system  of  Europe. 

To  evade  Komana's  proposition,  the  Junta,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  announced  that  the  National 
Cortes  should  be  convoked  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1810,  and  assembled  for  business  on  the  1st  of 
March  following.  Having  thus  in  some  measure 
met  the  public  wishes,  they  joined  to  this  announce- 
ment a  virulent  attack  on  the  project  of  a  Regency, 
affirming,  and  not  without  some  foundation  as 
regarded  Romana's  plan,  that  such  a  government 
would  disgust  the  colonies,  trample  on  the  king's 
rights,  and  would  never  assemble  the  Cortes ; 
moreover  that  it  would  soon  be  corrupted  by  the 
French.     Then  enlarging  on  their  own  merits  in 
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^ix^    a  turgid  declamatory   style,   they  defended  their 
past  conduct  by   a  tissue  of   misrepresentations, 


i 
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octobOT.  which  deceived  nobody;  for  to  use  the  words  of 
lord  Wellesley,  "  no  plan  had  been  adopted  for  any 
"  effectual  redress  of  grievancesj  correction  of  abuses, 
"  or  relief  from  exactions ;  and  the  administration 
"  ofjusticej  the  regulation  of  revenue,  ^nance^  com- 
"  merce,  the  security  of  persons  and  property ,  and 
"  every  other  great  branch  of  government  were  as 
•*  defective  as  the  military  establishments.'' 

However,  the  promise  of  assembling  the  Cortes 
sufficed  to  lull  the  public  wrath ;  and  the  Junta 
resolved   to  recommence   offensive  military  opera- 
tions, which  they  fondly  imagined  would,  at  once, 
crush   the  enemy  and  firmly  establish  their  own 
popularity  and  power.     They  were  encouraged  by 
a  false  but  general  impression  throughout  Anda- 
lusia,   that  Austria  had   broken   off   negotiations 
with   France ;    meanwhile   fresh   levies,    raised  in 
Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  were  incorporated  with 
the  remains  of  Cuesta's  old  army ;  the  whole  form- 
ing a  body  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldiers, 
of  which  nearly  ten  thousand  were  cavalry.     Nor 
was  the  assembling  and  equipment  of  this  force  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty ;  for  owing  to  the  feeble 
resistance  made  against  the  invaders,  the  war  had 
hitherto  drawn  so  little  on  the  population  that  the 
poorer  sort  never  evaded  a  call  for  personal  service ; 
and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  English  stores 
and  money  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  were  sufficient  for 
every  exigency. 

In  October  Eguia  advanced  with  this  army  a 
short  way  into  La  Mancha ;  but  when  the  French, 
unwilling  to  lose  the  resources  of  that  fertile  pro- 
vince, made  a  movement  towards  him,  he  regained 
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the  Sierra  Morena,  taking  post  first  at  St.  Elena    ^^^p- 
and  finally  at  La  Carolina.     The  first  and  fourth 
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corps  then  occupied  the  whole  of  La  Mancha,  with  oetoim. 
advanced  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  the 
second  and  fifth  corps  were  established  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tagus  and  at  Toledo ;  the  reserve  at 
Madrid.  During  these  movements^  Bassecour,  who 
commanded  in  Estremadura,  detached  the  prince 
of  Anglona  with  eight  hundred  horsemen  to  rein- 
force the  duke  Del  Parque,  and  then  quartered  the 
rest  of  his  forces  behind  the  Guadiana.  In  the  latter 
end  of  October,  there  were  sixty  thousand  men, 
Under  Eguia,  covering  Seville  by  the  line  of  La 
Mancha ;  ten  thousand  under  Bassecour  on  the 
line  of  Estremadura ;  six  thousand  employed  as 
guards  to  the  Junta  and  in  the  service  of  the  depots 
behind  the  M orena. 

In  the  north,  the  Spanish  army  of  the  left  was 
ccmcentrated   near   Ciudad   Rodrigo.       For  when 
Beresford  marched  down  the  Portuguese  frontier 
to  the  Tagus,    the  duke  Del  Parque,    reinforced 
with  the  eight  hundred  cavalry  from  Estremadura, 
and   with  the   Gallician   divisions   of    Mendizabel 
and  Carrera,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  men, 
completely  equipped  from  English  stores  brought 
out  to  Coruna  in  July,  made  a  movement  into  the 
rugged  country  about  the  Sierra  de  Francia,  and 
sent  his  scouting  parties  as  far  as  Bancs.     At  the 
same  time  general  Santocildes,  marching  from  Lugo 
with  two  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Astorga 
and  menaced  the  rear  of  the  sixth  corps,  which 
after  forcing  the  pass  of  Banos,  had  been  quartered  se«voi.ii. 
between  the  Tormes  and  the  Esla.     In  this  situa-  P'  ^' 
tion,  a  French  detachment  attempted  to  surprize 
one  of  the  gates  of  Astorga,    but  were  repulsed. 
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B(H)K  Soon  afterwards  Ballesteros,  having  again  collected 
about  eight  thousand  men  in  the  Asturias  and  armed 
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October,  and  equipped  them  from  the  English  stores,  came 
down  to  Astorga,  crossed  the  Esla  and  attempted 
to  storm  Zamora.  Failing  in  this,  he  entered  Por- 
tugal by  the  road  of  Miranda  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  duke  Del  Parque.  Thus  the  old 
armies  of  (xallicia  and  the  Asturias  being  broken 
up,  those  provinces  were  ordered  to  raise  fresh 
forces ;  but  there  was  in  Gkillicia  a  general  dis- 
position to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Junta. 

Del  Parque,  eager  to  act  against  the  sixth  corps, 
had  demanded  in  September,  through  Perez  Castro 
the  Spanish  envoy  at  Lisbon,  that  the  Portuguese 
army  should  join  him.  The  demand  was  referred 
to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  gave  it  a  decided 
negative,  grounding  his  refusal  upon  reasons  which 
I  shall  insert  at  large,  as  giving  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting view  of  the  military  state  of  affairs  at  this 
period. 
Letterfrom  "  Thc  cucmy,  he  said,  were  superior  to  the  allies, 
iciioTjSpt.  including  those  which  Beresford  might  bring  into 
MS.  '  the  field,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  (adverting  to  the 
composition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  want  of 
cavalry  in  some,  of  artillery  in  others,  of  clothing, 
ammunition,  and  arms,  and  the  deficiency  of  dis- 
cipline in  all)  superior  in  efficiency  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  numbers.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  absolute  deficiency  in  means,  were 
the  causes  why,  after  a  great  victory  at  Talavera, 
the  armies  had  been  obliged  to  recur  to  the  de- 
fensive, and  nothing  had  altered  for  the  better 
since. 

'^  But,  besides  these  considerations,  the  enemy 
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enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  from  his  central  posi-  ^f^^' 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  frustrate  the  duke  Del 
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Parque  8  intended  operations.  He  could  march  a  October. 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  forces  to  any  quarter, 
whereas  the  operation  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
allies  must  necessarily  be  isolated,  and  each  for  a 
time  exposed  to  defeat  Thus  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  himself  upon  the 
duke  Del  Parque  and  Beresford,  with  the  corps  of 
Ney  which  was  at  Salamanca,  of  Soult,  which  was 
at  Plasencia,  and  with  the  force  under  Kellerman, 
which  was  near  Valladolid,  in  which  case,  even  if 
he,  sir  Arthur,  had  the  inclination,  he  had  not 
the  means  of  marching  in  time  to  save  them  from 
destruction. 

**  In  the  same  manner  the  British  army,  if  it 
took  an  advanced  position,  would  be  liable  to  a 
fatal  disaster  ;  so  likewise  would  the  Spanish  army 
of  La  Mancha.  It  followed  then,  that  if  any  one 
of  these  armies  made  a  forward  movement,  the 
whole  must  co-operate  or  the  single  force  in  activity 
would  be  ruined;  but  the  relative  efficiency  and 
strength  of  the  hostile  forces,  as  laid  down  in  the 
commencement  of  the  argument,  forbad  a  general 
co-operation  with  any  hopes  of  solid  success ;  and 
the  only  consequence  that  could  follow  would  be, 
that,  after  a  battle  or  two,  some  brilliant  actions 
performed  by  a  part,  and  some  defeats  sustained  by 
others,  and  after  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers 
and  soldiers,  the  allies  would  be  forced  again  to 
resume  those  defensive  positions  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  quitted. 

"  Satisfied  that  this  was  the  only  just  view  of 
affairs,  he,  although  prepared  to  make  an  effort  to 
prevent   Ciudad    Rodrigo    from   falling    into    the 
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^Jj^^*  enemy's  hands,  was  resolved  not  to  give  the  duke 
—  Del  Parque  any  assistance  to  maintain  his  former 
•  October,  position,  and  he  advised  the  Portuguese  goverament, 
not  to  risk  Beresford's  army  in  a  situation  which 
could  only  lead  to  mischief.     The  proposed  opera- 
tion of  the  duke  Del  Parque  was  not  the  mode  to 
save  Ciudad  Rodrigo,     The  only  effectual  one  was 
to   post  himself  in   such   a  situation  as  that  the 
enemy  could  not  attack  and  defeat  him  without  a 
long  previous  preparation,  which  would  give  time 
for  aid  to  arrive,  and  a  march  in  which  the  enemy 
himself  might  be  exposed  to  defeat.    To  expose 
those  troops   to  defeat  which  were  ultimately  to 
co-operate  in  defence  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  not 
the  way  of  preventing  the  success  of  an  attempt 
on  that  fortress.     The  best  way  was  to  place  the 
Spanish  force  in  such  a  post  that  it  could  not  be 
attacked    without   risk   to   the   enemy,    and   from 
whence  it  could  easily  co-operate  with  the  other 
corps,  which  must  be  put  in  motion  if  Ciudad  was 
to  be  saved ;  and  although  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  point  out  the  exact  position  which  the 
duke  Del  Parque  ought  to  occupy,  he  was  certain 
that  in  his  present  forward  one,  although  joined 
by  Beresford  he  could  not  avoid  defeat.     Ciudad 
Rodrigo  would  be  lost,  and  other  misfortunes  would 
follow,  none  of  which  could  occur  under  any  other 
.  probable  or  even  possible  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances.     In  fine,    he  had  long  been  of  opinion 
the  war  must  necessarily  be  defensive  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  and  Portugal  at  least,  if  not  Spain, 
ought  to  avail  herself  of  the  short  period  which 
the  enemy  seemed  disposed  to  leave  her  in  tran- 
^^^^^^"^hr,  to  organize  and  equip  and  discipline  her 
^^^^  Ji  Those  objects  could  not  be  accomplished, 
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unless  the  troops  were  kept  quiet,  and  yet  they   ^j^^- 
were  much  more  important  to  all  parties  than  any         — 
desultory  successful  operations  against  the  French  October, 
troops   about  Salamanca;    but  any   success    was 
doubtful  and  certain  to  be  temporary,  because  the 
enemy  would  immediately  collect  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  allies,  who  must  then  return, 
having  failed  in  their  object,  lost  a  number  of  men, 
and  what  was  worse,  time  which  would  have  been 
more  usefully  employed  in  preparing  for  a  great 
and  well  combined  eflfort." 

This  reasoning,  solid,  clear,  convincing,  made  no 
impression  upon  the  Spanish  Junta  or  their  general. 
Castro  replied  to  it,  by  demanding  a  positive  and 
definitive  answer,  as  to  when  the  Portuguese  army 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Spanish  territories.  **  When  there  f^^-,^**- 
is  a  Sjmmsh  army  with  which  the  Portuguese  can  con^pon- 

^  dence  with 

co-operate  on  some  defined  plan,   which  all  parties  ^^n  m. 
will  have  the  meansy  and  will  engage  to  carry  into  octobe^i9, 
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execution  as  far  as  any  person  can  engage  to  carry 
into  esecution  a  military  operation.''  "  When  means 
shall  be  pointed  out,  and  Jixedj  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  while  they  remain  in  Spain^ 
so  that  they  may  not  starve^  and  be  obliged  to  retire 
for  want  of  food  as  was  the  case  when  lately  in  that 
country.''^  **  When  decided  answers  shall  be  given 
upon  those  points^  1  shall  be  enabled  to  tell  the 
governors  of  Portugal  that  their  excellencies  have 
an  army  in  a  state  to  be  sent  into  Spain''  Thus  sir 
Arthur  replied,  and  the  duke  Del  Parque  com- 
menced operations  by  himself. 

To  favour  the  junction  of  Ballesteros,  his  first 
movement  was  towards  Ledesma,  but  general  Mar- 
chand  drawing  together  at  Salamanca,  eleven  thou- 
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^ix^  saod  men  and  fourteen  guns,  marched  to  meet  him, 
\^^ —  whereupon,  without  having  effected  his  junction,  he 
oetober.  fg]]  \y^ck  to  Tamamcs,  and  took  post  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  of  remarkable  strength.  There  he 
awaited  the  enemy  with  a  thousand  cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand  infantry,  of  which  the  Galliciaos 
only  could  be  accounted  experienced  soldiers. 


N 


BATTLE   OF  TAMAMES. 

General  Losada  commanded  the  Spanish  right, 
count  Belvidere  the  reserve,  Martin  Carrera  the 
left,  which  being  on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  and  flanked  by  the  cavalry. 
Marchand,  desirous  of  fighting  before  Ballesteros 
could  arrive,  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  early 
on  the  18th,  and  immediately  fell  upon  Del  Parque's 
left.  The  Spanish  cavalry  fled  rather  hastily,  their 
infantry,  surprised  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution  by 
the  French  horsemen,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  artillery  was  taken.  Carrera,  Mendizabel, 
and  the  duke,  rallied  the  troops  on  the  higher 
ground,  reinforced  them  from  the  reserve,  and 
coming  down  with  a  fresh  impetus,  recovered  the 
guns,  and  discomfited  the  French  with  the  loss  of 
an  eagle,  one  cannon,  and  several  hundred  men. 
During  this  brilliant  combat  on  the  left,  the  right 
and  centre  were  felt  by  the  French  skirmishers,  but 
the  ground  was  too  strong  to  make  any  impression. 
Marchand,  seeing  his  men  repulsed  in  all  quarters 
with  loss,  and  fearing  to  be  enclosed  by  Ballesteros 
in  that  disordered  state,  then  retreated  to  Sala- 
manca. 

Del  Parque  did  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  vie- 
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tory  until  the  21st,  when,  being  joined  by  Balles-  ^^yf" 
teros,  he  pushed  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  men     ^^^ 
for  Ledesma,  crossed  the  Tormes  on  the  23d,  turned  0"«>*>«'- 
Salamanca   by   a  night  march,    and   early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th  crowned  the  heights  of  San 
Cristoval   in  rear  of  that  city,    hoping  to  cut  off 
Marchand's  retreat ;  but  that  general  had  timely  in- 
formation, and   was   already   at  Toro  behind   the 
Douro.     Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Ta- 
mames    reached  Madrid,    Dessolle*s    division   was 
detached  through  the  Puerto  Rico  to  reinforce  the 
sixth  corps,  and  Kellerman  was  directed  to  advance 
from   Valladolid   and   take   the   command  of   the 
whole. 

When  the  duke  Del  Parque  heard  of  this  rein- 
forcement, he  fell  back,  not  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but 
by  the  way  of  Alba  de  Tormes  to  Bejar,  which 
latter  place  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  November. 
And  while  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Cas- 
tile, the  Central  Junta,  having  finally  concocted 
their  schemes,  were  commencing  an  enterprise  of 
unparalleled  rashness  on  the  side  of  La  Mancha. 


VOL.  in. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BOOK        jjj  jjjg  arrangement  of  warlike  affairs  difficulties 


IX. 

rjr^ —  are  always  overlooked  by  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
October,  carried  on  from  one  phantasy  to  another  so  swiftly, 
that  the  first  conception  of  an  enterprise  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  confident  anticipation  of  com- 
plete success;  this  continues  until  the  hour  of 
battle,  but  then  when  it  might  be  of  use  generally 
abandons  them.  Now  the  Central  Junta,  having, 
to  deceive  the  people,  affirmed  that  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  might  have 
been  driven  to  the  Pyrenees,  came  very  soon  to 
believe  this  their  own  absurd  calumny,  and  resolved 
to  send  the  army  at  Carolina  headlong  against 
Madrid  :  nay,  such  was  their  pitch  of  confidence, 
that,  forenaming  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
they  arranged  a  provisionary  system  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  capital,  and  with  a  care, 
which  they  denied  to  the  army  that  was  to  put 
them  in  possession. 

Eguia  was  considered  unfit  to  conduct  this  enter- 
prise, and  Alburquerque  was  distasteful  to  the 
Junta ;  wherefore,  casting  their  eyes  upon  general 
Areizaga,  they  chose  him,  though  his  only  recom- 
mendation was,  that  at  the  petty  battle  of  Alcanitz 
Blake  noticed  his  courage.  He  was  then  at  Lerida, 
but  reached  La  Carolina  in  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  being  of  a  quick  lively  turn  and  as 
confident  as  the  Junta  could  desire,  readily  under- 
took to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid. 


N 
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This  movement  was  to  commence  early  in  No-  ^^^p- 
vember,  and  at  first,  only  Villa  Campa  with  the  *  — 
bands  from  Aragon,  were  to  assist.  But  when  Nov. 
Areizaga,  after  meeting  the  enemy,  began  to  lose 
confidence,  the  duke  of  Alburquerque,  successor  to 
Bassecour  in  Estremadura,  received  instructions  to 
cause  a  diversion  by  marching  on  Arzobispo  and 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna;  the  duke  Del  Parque, 
coming  by  the  pass  of  Banos,  was  to  join  him 
there ;  and  thus  nearly  ninety  thousand  men  were 
to  be  put  in  motion  against  Madrid,  precisely  on 
that  plan  which  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  just  de- 
nounced as  certain  to  prove  disastrous.  Indeed 
every  chance  was  so  much  in  favour  of  the  French, 
that  taking  into  consideration  the  solid  reasons  for 
remaining  on  the  defensive,  Areizaga's  irruption 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  example  of  military 
rashness ;  and  the  project  of  uniting  Del  Parque's 
forces  with  Alburquerque's,  at  Talavera,  was  also 
certain  to  fail ;  because,  the  enemy's  masses  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  point  of  junction,  and 
the  sixth  corps  could  fall  on  Del  Parque's  rear. 

Partly  to  deceive  the  enemy,  partly  because  they 
would  never  admit  of  any  opposition  to  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  Junta  spread  a  report  that  the  British 
army  was  to  co-operate,  and  permitted  Areizaga  to 
march  under  the  impression  that  it  was  so«  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  being  Appendix, 
at  this  period  at  Seville,  held  repeated  conversations  section  i« 
with  the  Spanish  ministers  and  the  members  of  the 
Junta,  and  reiterating  all  his  former  objections  to 
offensive  operations,  warned  his  auditors  that  the 
project  in  question  was  peculiarly  ill-judged,  and 
would  end  in  the  destruction  of  their  army.     But 

f2 
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^^^^    the  Spanish  ministers,   far  from   attending  to  his 
advice,  did  not  even  officially  inform  him  of  Arei- 


1809. 

November  zaga's  march  until  the  1 8th  of  November,  the  very 
day  before  the  fatal  termination  of  the  campaign. 
Yet,  on  the  16th  they  had  repeated  their  demand 
for  assistance,  and  with  a  vehemence,  deaf  to  reason, 
required  that  the  British  should  instantly  co-operate 
with  Alburquerque  and  Del  Parque's  forces.  Sir 
Arthur,  however,  firm  to  his  first  views,  never  gave 
the  slightest  hopes  that  his  army  would  so  act,  and 
he  assured  the  Junta  that  the  diversion  proposed 
would  have  no  effect  whatever. 


OPERATIONS    IN    LA    MANCHA. 

Areizaga,  after  publishing  an  address  to  the 
troops  on  the  3d  of  November,  commenced  his 
march  from  La  Carolina  with  sixty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which 
about  eight  thousand  were  cavalry.  Several  British 
officers  and  private  gentlemen,  and  the  baron 
Crossand,  an  Austrian  military  agent,  attended  the 
head-quarters,  which  was  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
boasting ;  for  Areizaga,  never  dreaming  of  misfor- 
tune, gave  a  free  scope  to  his  social  vivacity. 
The  army  marched  by  the  loads  of  Manzanares  and 
Damiel,  with  scarcely  any  commissariat  preparation, 
and  without  any  military  equipment  save  arms; 
yet  the  men  being  young,  robust,  full  of  life 
and  confidence,  and  without  impediments  of  any 
kind  made  nearly  thirty  miles  each  day.  Thejr 
moved  however  in  a  straggling  manner,  quartering 
and  feeding  as  they  could  in  the  villages  on  their 
route,  and  with  so  little  propriety,  that  the  peasantry 
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of  La  Mancha  universally  abandoned  their  dwellings,    ^^^' 
and  carried  off  their  effects. 


1809. 

Although  the  French  could  not  at  first  give  Novembtr 
credit  to  the  rumours  of  this  strange  incursion, 
they  were  aware  that  some  great  movement  was  in 
agitation,  and  only  uncertain  from  what  point  and 
for  what  specific  object  the  effort  would  be  made. 
Jourdan  had  returned  to  France,  Soult  was  major- 
general  of  the  French  armies,  and  under  his  advice^ 
the  king,  who  was  inclined  to  abandon  Madrid, 
prepared  to  meet  the  coming  blow.  But  the  army 
was  principally  posted  towards  Talavera;  for  the  8- 
felse  reports  had   in   some  measure   succeeded  in^p*'*^ 

^  tions, 

deceiving  the  French  as  to  the  approach  of  the  ^^^ 
English,  and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  conceive 
the  full  insanity  of  the  Junta. 

The  second  corps,  commanded  by  general  Heu- 
delet,  being  withdrawn  firom  Placentia,  was  on 
the  5th  posted  at  Oropesa  and  Arzobispo,  with 
an  advanced  guard  at  Calzada,  while  scouting 
parties  watched  Naval  Moral  and  the  course  of 
the  Tietar. 

The  fifth  corps,  under  Mortier,  was  concentrated 
at  Talavera. 

Of  the  fourth  corps,  half  a  division  garrisoned 
Madrid  in  the  absence  of  DessoUe  s  troops ;  the 
other  half,  under  general  Liger  Belair,  was  behind 
the  Tajuna,  guarding  the  eastern  approaches  to  the 
capital.  The  remaining  divisions,  commanded  by 
Sebastiani,  were,  the  one  at  Toledo,  the  other  with 
Milhaud's  cavalry  at  Ocana. 

The  first  corps,  about  twenty-one  thousand  strong, 
commanded  by  marshal  Victor,  was  at  Mora  and 
Yebenes,  a  day's  march  in  advance  of  Toledo, 
but  the  cavalry  of  this  corps  under  the  command  A 
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•J*P*    of  Latour  Maubourg  occupied  Consuegra  and  Madri- 

— loios  on  the  road  to  the  Sierra  Morena.     Tlie  whole 

N«»v«iub#r  anny  including   the  French  and   Spanish  guards, 

was  above  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  without 

reckoning   Dessolle's  division,   which  was   on   the 

other  side  of  the  Guadarama  mountains. 

,    ••,  -      In  the  niffht  of  the  6th,  information  reached  the 

Joaniai  of  o  .  ' 

uSjr*     ^^°&>  *^^^  s^*  thousand  Spanish  horsemen  supported 

Mss.  by  two  thousand  foot,  had  come  down  upon  Con- 
suegra from  the  side  of  Herencia,  and  a  second  co- 
lumn, likewise  composed  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
passing  the  Puerto  de  Piche  had  fallen  upon  the 
outposts  at  Madrilejos.  All  the  prisoners  agreed 
that  the  Spanish  army  was  above  fifty  thousand 
strong,  and  the  duke  of  Belluno  immediately  con- 
centrated the  first  corps  at  Yebenes,  but  kept  his 
cavalry  at  Mora :  he  thus  covered  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Consuegra  and  Madrilejos  upon  Toledo, 

On  the  8th  there  were  no  Spaniards  in  front  of 
the  first  corps,  yet  the  exploring  officers  sent  to- 
wards Ocana  were  chased  back  by  cavalry,  hence 
Soult  judged,  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that 
Areizaga  continuing  his  reckless  march  had  pushed 
by  Tembleque  towards  Aranjuez,  leaving  the  first 
corps  on  his  left  flank.  The  detached  division  of 
the  fourth  corps  was  immediately  moved  from 
Toledo  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  to  Aranjuez, 
and  from  thence  Sebastiani  carried  it  to  Ocana, 
thus  concentrating  about  eight  thousand  infantry 
^^^^  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  at  that  point  on  the 

^^^^^^^Victor  on  the  same  day  fell  back  with  the 

^      T       H>rps  to  Ajofrin. 

u  the  10th,  Gazan's  division  of  the  fifth  corps 

jfnedered  to  march  from  Talavera  to  Toledo,  and 

J^rat  corps  which  had  reached  the  latter  town, 
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was  directed  to  move  up  the  right   bank  of  the  chap. 
Tagus  to   Aranjuez   to    support  Sebastiani,   who, - 


holding  fast  atOcana,  had  sent  six  squadrons  to  feel     Not.* 
for  the  enemy  towards  Guardia.     The   Spaniards 
continuing  their   movement   met   those   squadrons 
and  pursued  them  towards  Ocana. 


COMBAT    OF   DOS    BARRIOS. 

• 

Areizaga,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  and  seeing  only  Sebastiani's  cavalry  on  the 
table-land  between  the  town  of  Dos  Barrios 
and  Ocana,  concluded  that  they  were  unsup- 
ported, and  directed  the  Spanish  horse  to  charge 
them  without  delay.  The  French  thus  pressed, 
drew  back  behind  their  infantry  which  was  close 
at  hand,  and  unexpectedly  opened  a  brisk  fire  on 
the  Spanish  squadrons  ;  the  latter  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  being  charged  in  that  state  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  were  beaten 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  prisoners  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  Areizaga's  main  body  was 
however  coming  up,  Sebastiani  fell  back  upon 
Ocana,  and  the  next  morning  took  up  a  position 
on  some  heights  lining  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus 
and  covering  Aranjuez.  The  Spaniards  then  en- 
tered Dos  Barrios,  but  there  their  inipetuous  move- 
ment ceased.  They  had  come  down  from  the 
Morena  like  a  stream  of  lava,  and  burst  into  La 
Mancha  with  a  rapidity  that  scarcely  gave  time 
for  rumour  to  precede  them.  This  swiftness  of 
execution,  generally  so  valuable  in  war,  was  here 
but  an  outbreak  of  folly.  Without  any  knowledge 
of  the  French  numbers  or  position,  without 
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^^   plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  maniac 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  stood 


1809* 

K^v.'    still,  trembling  and  bewildered. 

^         From  the  10th  to  the  13th  he  halted  at  Dos  Bar- 
rios, and  wrote  to  his  government  of  Sebastiani's 
stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the  doubts  which  now 
Appendix,  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.     It  was 

No.II.Sec- 

»*<«i-  then  the  Junta  changing  their  plans,  eagerly  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  the  British  army,  and 
commanded  the  dukes  of  Alburquerque  and  Del 
Parque  to  unite  at  Talavera.  Alburquerque  com- 
menced his  movement  immediately,  and  the  Junta 
did  not  hesitate  to  assure  both  their  generals  and 
the  public  that  sir  Arthur  was  also  coming  on. 
Areizaga  thus  encouraged,  and  having  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  first  incertitude,  made  on  the  14th 
a  flank  march  by  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza, 
intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maurique  to 
turn  the  French  left,  and  penetrate  to  the  capital 
by  the  eastern  side ;  but  during  his  delay  at  Dos 
Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated 
from  every  quarter. 

To  the  south  of  Ocana  the  ground  is  open  and 
undulating,  but  on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of 
the  Cuen^a  mountains,  leading  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  presented  at  Santa  Cruz  ridges,  which 
stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuez  af- 
forded good  positions  for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that 
8.      place.     Meanwhile  Soult  was  awake  to  his  adver- 
opera-  *  sary's  projects.     He  could  not  believe  indeed  that 
MBS.       he  would  dare  such  a  movement  unless  certain  of 
support  from  the  British  army,  and  therefore  kept 
the  different  corps  quiet  on  the  eleventh,  waiting 
for  Heudelet's  report  from   Oropesa;    but   in  the 
night  it  arrived,  stating  that  rumours  of  a  combined 
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Spanish  and  English  army  being  on  the  march  were    ^^** 
rife,  but  the  scouts  could  not  discover  that  the  allied 
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force  was  actually  within  several  marches.  Soult,  now  n6v' 
judging  that  though  the  rumours  should  be  true,  his 
central  position  would  enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga 
and  return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  time  to  meet  the 
allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses 
again  into  activity.  The  first  corps  was  directed 
to  hasten  its  march  to  Aranjuez  ;  the  fifth  corps  to 
concentrate  at  Toledo;  the  second  corps  to  abandon 
Oropesa,  Calzada  and  Arzobispo,  to  replace  the 
fifth  corps  at  Talavera,  and  be  in  readiness  to  close 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Finally,  infor- 
mation being  received  of  the  duke  Del  Parque's 
retreat  from  Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Salamanca  by  the  sixth  corps,  Dessolle's 
division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. 

During  the  12th,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
corps  were  in  march,  general  Liger  Belair's  brigade 
continued  to  watch  the  banks  of  the  Tajuna,  and 
the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offensive  positions  on 
the  height  in  the  front  of  Aranjuez,  having  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  reserve  at  the  bridge  of  Bayona. 
The  14th  the  general  movement  was  completed. 
Two  corps  were  concentrated  at  Aranjuez  to  assail 
the  Spaniards  in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross  the 
Tagus  and  fall  upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  king's 
guards  at  Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth 
and  first  corps.  The  second  corps  was  at  Talavera, 
and  Dessolle's  division  was  in  the  Guadarama  on 
its  return  to  the  capital.  In  fine,  all  was  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  flank 
march  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  com- 
binations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  kno 
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^^   plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  maniac 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  stood 


H9V.     still,  trembling  and  bewildered, 

^         From  the  10th  to  the  13th  he  halted  at  Dos  Bar* 

rioSy  and  wrote  to  his  government  of  Sebastiani's 

stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the  doubts  which  now 

Appendix,  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.     It  was 

No.II.Sec- 

tkmi.  then  the  Junta  changing  their  plans,  eagerly  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  the  British  army,  and 
commanded  the  dukes  of  Alburquerque  and  Del 
Parque  to  unite  at  Talavera.  Alburquerque  com- 
menced his  movement  immediately,  and  the  Junta 
did  not  hesitate  to  assure  both  their  generals  and 
the  public  that  sir  Arthur  was  also  coming  on. 
Areizaga  thus  encouraged,  and  having  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  first  incertitude,  made  on  the  14th 
a  flank  march  by  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza, 
intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maurique  to 
turn  the  French  left,  and  penetrate  to  the  capital 
by  the  eastern  side ;  but  during  his  delay  at  Dos 
Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated 
from  every  quarter. 

To  the  south  of  Ocana  the  ground  is  open  and 

undulating,  but  on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of 

the  Cuen^a  mountains,  leading  down  the  left  bank 

of  the  Tagus,  presented  at  Santa  Cruz  ridges,  which 

stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuez  af* 

forded  good  positions  for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that 

s.      place.     Meanwhile  Soult  was  awake  to  his  adver- 

o^ent*  ^  sary's  projects.     He  could  not  believe  indeed  that 

Mss.       he  would  dare  such  a  movement  unless  certain  of 

support  from  the  British  army,  and  therefore  kept 

the  different  corps  quiet  on  the  eleventh,  waiting 

for  Heudelet's  report   from    Oropesa;    but   in  the 

night  it  arrived,  stating  that  rumours  of  a  combined 
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Spanish  and  English  army  being  on  the  march  were    ciut. 
rife,  but  the  scouts  could  not  discover  that  the  allied 


force¥rasactuallywithin  several  marches.  Soult,  now  Nov.' 
judging  that  though  the  rumours  should  be  true,  his 
central  position  would  enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga 
and  return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  time  to  meet  the 
allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses 
again  into  activity.  The  first  corps  was  directed 
to  hasten  its  march  to  Aranjuez ;  the  fifth  corps  to 
concentrate  at  Toledo;  the  second  corps  to  abandon 
Oropesa,  Calzada  and  Arzobispo,  to  replace  the 
fifth  corps  at  Talavera,  and  be  in  readiness  to  close 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Finally,  infor- 
mation being  received  of  the  duke  Del  Parque's 
retreat  from  Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Salamanca  by  the  sixth  corps,  Dessolle*s 
division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. 

During  the  12th,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
corps  were  in  march,  general  Liger  Belair's  brigade 
continued  to  watch  the  banks  of  the  Tajuna,  and 
the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offensive  positions  on 
the  height  in  the  front  of  Aranjuez,  having  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  reserve  at  the  bridge  of  Bayona. 
The  14th  the  general  movement  was  completed. 
Two  corps  were  concentrated  at  Aranjuez  to  assail 
the  Spaniards  in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross  the 
Tagus  and  fall  upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  king's 
guards  at  Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth 
and  first  corps.  The  second  corps  was  at  Talavera, 
and  Dessolle's  division  was  in  the  Guadarama  on 
its  return  to  the  capital.  In  fine,  all  was  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  flank 
march  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  com- 
binations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  known  that 
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^^   plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  maniac 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  stood 


iw,     still,  trembling  and  bewildered. 

^         From  the  10th  to  the  13th  he  halted  at  Dos  Bar- 

riosy  and  wrote  to  his  government  of  Sebastiani's 

stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the  doubts  which  now 

Appendix,  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.     It  was 

No.n.Sec- 

»*<«i-  then  the  Junta  changing  their  plans,  eagerly  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  the  British  army,  and 
commanded  the  dukes  of  Alburquerque  and  Del 
Parque  to  unite  at  Talavera.  Alburquerque  com- 
menced his  movement  immediately,  and  the  Junta 
did  not  hesitate  to  assure  both  their  generals  and 
the  public  that  sir  Arthur  was  also  coming  on. 
Areizaga  thus  encouraged,  and  having  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  first  incertitude,  made  on  the  14th 
a  flank  march  by  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza, 
intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maurique  to 
turn  the  French  left,  and  penetrate  to  the  capital 
by  the  eastern  side ;  but  during  his  delay  at  Dos 
Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated 
from  every  quarter. 

To  the  south  of  Ocana  the  ground  is  open  and 
undulating,  but  on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of 
the  Cuen^a  mountains,  leading  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  presented  at  Santa  Cruz  ridges,  which 
stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuez  af- 
forded good  positions  for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that 
s.      place.     Meanwhile  Soult  was  awake  to  his  adver- 
op'Sa*  **  sary's  projects.     He  could  not  believe  indeed  that 
Mss.       he  would  dare  such  a  movement  unless  certain  of 
support  from  the  British  army,  and  therefore  kept 
the  different  corps  quiet  on  the  eleventh,  waiting 
for  Heudelet's  report   from    Oropesa;    but   in  the 
night  it  arrived,  stating  tliat  rumours  of  a  combined 
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Spanish  and  English  army  being  on  the  march  were    oiut. 

rife,  but  the  scouts  could  not  discover  that  the  allied : — 

isds. 
force¥rasactuallywithin  several  marches.  Soult,  now     Nov' 

judging  that  though  the  rumours  should  be  true,  his 
central  position  would  enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga 
and  return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  time  to  meet  the 
allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses 
again  into  activity.  The  first  corps  was  directed 
to  hasten  its  march  to  Aranjuez ;  the  fifth  corps  to 
concentrate  at  Toledo;  the  second  corps  to  abandon 
Oropesa,  Calzada  and  Arzobispo,  to  replace  the 
fifth  corps  at  Talavera,  and  be  in  readiness  to  close 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Finally,  infor- 
mation being  received  of  the  duke  Del  Parque's 
retreat  from  Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Salamanca  by  the  sixth  corps,  Dessolle*s 
division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. 

During  the  12th,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
corps  were  in  march,  general  Liger  Belair's  brigade 
continued  to  watch  the  banks  of  the  Tajuna,  and 
the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offensive  positions  on 
the  height  in  the  front  of  Aranjuez,  having  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  reserve  at  the  bridge  of  Bayona. 
The  14th  the  general  movement  was  completed. 
Two  corps  were  concentrated  at  Aranjuez  to  assail 
the  Spaniards  in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross  the 
Tagus  and  fall  upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  king's 
guards  at  Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth 
and  first  corps.  The  second  corps  was  at  Talavera, 
and  Dessolle's  division  was  in  the  Guadarama  on 
its  return  to  the  capital.  In  fine,  all  was  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  flank 
march  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  com- 
binations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  known  that 
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^^   plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  maniac 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  atood 


i^v,     sitill,  trembling  and  bewildered. 

^         From  the  10th  to  the  13th  he  halted  at  Dos  Bar- 
rios, and  wrote  to  his  government  of  Sebastiani's 
stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the  doubts  which  now 
Appendix,  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.     It  was 

No.II.Sec- 

tkmi.  then  the  Junta  changing  their  plans,  eagerly  de- 
manded the  assistance  of  the  British  army,  and 
commanded  the  dukes  of  Alburquerque  and  Del 
Parque  to  unite  at  Talavera.  Alburquerque  com- 
menced his  movement  immediately,  and  the  Junta 
did  not  hesitate  to  assure  both  their  generals  and 
the  public  that  sir  Arthur  was  also  coming  on. 
Areizaga  thus  encouraged,  and  having  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  first  incertitude,  made  on  the  14th 
a  fiank  march  by  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza, 
intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maurique  to 
turn  the  French  left,  and  penetrate  to  the  capital 
by  the  eastern  side ;  but  during  his  delay  at  Dos 
Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated 
from  every  quarter. 

To  the  south  of  Ocana  the  ground  is  open  and 
undulating,  but  on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of 
the  Cuen^a  mountains,  leading  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  presented  at  Santa  Cruz  ridges,  which 
stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuez  af- 
forded good  positions  for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that 
s.      place.     Meanwhile  Soult  was  awake  to  his  adver- 
c^^.  *  sary  s  projects.     He  could  not  believe  indeed  that 
^MS8.       he  would  dare  such  a  movement  unless  certain  of 
support  from  the  British  army,  and  therefore  kept 
the  different  corps  quiet  on  the  eleventh,  waiting 
for  Heudelet's  report   from   Oropesa;    but   in  the 
night  it  arrived,  stating  that  rumours  of  a  combined 
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Spanish  and  English  army  being  on  the  march  were    ^^*' 
rife,  but  the  scouts  could  not  discover  that  the  allied 


force  was  actually  within  several  marches.  Soult,  now  Nov.* 
judging  that  though  the  rumours  should  be  true,  his 
central  position  would  enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga 
and  return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  time  to  meet  the 
allies  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses 
again  into  activity.  The  first  corps  was  directed 
to  hasten  its  march  to  Aranjuez ;  the  fifth  corps  to 
concentrate  at  Toledo ;  the  second  corps  to  abandon 
Oropesa,  Calzada  and  Arzobispo,  to  replace  the 
fifth  corps  at  Talavera,  and  be  in  readiness  to  close 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Finally,  infor- 
mation being  received  of  the  duke  Del  Parque's 
retreat  from  Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Salamanca  by  the  sixth  corps,  Dessolle*s 
division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. 

During  the  12th,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
corps  were  in  march,  general  Liger  Belair's  brigade 
continued  to  watch  the  banks  of  the  Tajuna,  and 
the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offensive  positions  on 
the  height  in  the  front  of  Aranjuez,  having  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  reserve  at  the  bridge  of  Bayona. 
The  14th  the  general  movement  was  completed. 
Two  corps  were  concentrated  at  Aranjuez  to  assail 
the  Spaniards  in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross  the 
Tagus  and  fall  upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  king's 
guards  at  Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth 
and  first  corps.  The  second  corps  was  at  Talavera, 
and  Dessolle's  division  was  in  the  Guadarama  on 
its  return  to  the  capital.  In  fine,  all  was  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  flank 
march  to  Santa  Cruz  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  com- 
binations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  known  that 
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^ix.*^  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  bridge  at  Villa  Mau- 
'  - —  rique,  and  passed  two  divisions  and  some  cavalry 
Nov.  over  the  Tagus.  The  duke  of  Belluno  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  carry  the  first  and  fourth  corps 
with  the  exception  of  a  brigade  left  in  Aranjuez 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  operating  so  as  to 
force  Areizaga  to  deliver  battle ;  and  with  a  view 
of  tempting  him  by  an  appearance  of  timidity, 
the  bridges  of  La  Reyna  and  Aranjuez  were  broken 
down. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  on  the 
French  side,  the  Spanish  general  commenced  a 
second  bridge  over  the  Tagus ;  and  a  part  of  his 
cavalry  spreading  in  small  detachments,  scoured 
the  country  and  skirmished  on  a  line  extending 
from  Arganda  to  Aranjuez.  The  Partidas  also, 
being  aided  by  detachments  from  the  army,  obliged 
the  French  garrison  to  retire  from  Guardalaxara 
upon  Arganda,  and  occupied  the  former  town  on 
the  12th ;  but  the  next  night  eight  French  com- 
panies and  some  troops  of  light  cavalry,  making  a 
sudden  march  surprised  them,  killed  and  wounded 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  took^  eighty  horses 
and  a  piece  of  artillery. 

The  16th  the  infantry  of  the  first  and  fourth 
corps  was  at  Morata  and  Bayona,  the  cavalry  at 
Perales  and  Chinchon ;  and  during  this  time,  the 
fifth  corps,  leaving  a  brigade  of  foot  and  one  of 
horse  at  Toledo,  marched  by  Illescas  towards  Ma- 
drid, to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  duke  of  Belluno. 

The  17th  Areizaga  continued  his  demonstrations 
on  the  side  of  the  Taj  una,  and  hastened  the  con- 
struction of  his  second  bridge;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke  of  Belluno  with  the  first  corps, 
he  stayed  the  work,  withdrew  his  divisions  from 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  18th,  the  <^ap. 
cavalry  of  the  first  corps  having  now  reached  Vil-  — — — 
larejo  de  Salranes,  he  destroyed  his  bridges,  called     Nov.* 
in  his  parties,  and  drew  up  for  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza. 

Hitherto  the  continual  movements  and  unsettled 
plans  of  the  Spanish  general,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  French  to  fix  a  field  of  battle,  but  now 
Areizaga  s  march  to  St.  Cruz  had  laid  his  line  of 
operations  bare.  The  French  masses  were  close 
together,  the  duke  of  Belluno  could  press  on  the 
Spanish  front  with  the  first  corps,  the  king, 
calling  the  fourth  corps  from  Bayona,  could  throw 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  rear  by 
the  road  of  Aranjuez  and  Ocana.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  no  danger  could  arise  from  this  double 
line  of  operations,  because  a  single  march  would 
bring  both  the  king  and  Victor  upon  Areizaga, 
and  if  the  latter  should  suddenly  assail  either, 
each  would  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  shock. 
Hence,  when  Soult  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were 
certainly  encamped  at  Santa  Cruz,  he  caused  the 
fifth  corps,  then  in  march  for  Madrid,  to  move 
during  the  night  of  the  17th  upon  Aranjuez,  and 
the  fourth  corps  received  a  like  order.  The  king, 
quitting  the  capital,  arrived  at  Aranjuez  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  with  the  royal  French 
guards,  two  Spanish  battalions  of  the  line,  and  a 
brigade  of  Dessolle's  division,  in  all  ten  thousand 
men.  The  same  day,  the  duke  of  Belluno  con- 
centrated the  first  corps  at  Villarejo  de  Sal  vanes, 
intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maurique  and 
attack  the  Spanish  position  on  the  19th. 

A  pontoon  train,  previously  prepared  at  Madrid, 
enabled  the  French  to  repair  the  broken  bridges 
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BOOK    near  Aranjuez  in  two  hours ;  and  about  one  o'clock 


on  the  18th,  a  division  of  cavalry,   two  divisions  of 
Nov.'    infantry  of  the   fourth   corps,    and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  fifth  corps,  passed  the  Tagus,  partly 
at  the  bridge  of  La  Reyna,  partly  at  a  ford.   General 
Milhaud  with  the  leading  squadrons  immediately 
pursued  a  small  body  of  Spanish  horsemen,  and 
was  thus  led  to  the  table-land  between  Antiguela 
and  Ocana,  where  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  front 
of  fifteen  hundred    cavalry    supported   by    three 
thousand  more   in   reserve.      Having  only  twelve 
hundred  dragoons  he  was  going  to  retire,   but  at 
that  moment  general  Paris  arrived   with  another 
brigade,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  light 
cavalry  ofthe  fifth  corps  ;  the  whole  furnishing  a  re- 
inforcement of  about  two  thousand  men.      With 
these  troops  came  Sebastiani  who  took  the  com- 
mand at  the  instant  when  the  Spaniards,  seeing  the 
inferiority  of  the  French,    were  advancing  to  the 
charge. 


CAVALRY  COMBAT  AT  OCANA. 

The  Spaniards  came  on  at  a  trot,  and  Sebastiani 
directed  Paris  to  fall  with  a  regiment  of  light 
cavalry  and  the  Polish  lancers  upon  their  right 
flank.  This  being  executed  with  great  vigour, 
especially  by  the  Poles,  caused  considerable  con- 
fusion, which  the  Spanish  general  endeavoured  to 
remedy  by  closing  to  the  assailed  flank.  But  to 
effect  this  he  formed  his  lefl  centre  in  one  vast 
column,  whereupon  Sebastiani,  seizing  the  critical 
moment,  charged  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it  with 
his  reserves.     The  enormous  mass  yielding  to  the 
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•hock  first  got  into  confusion,  and  finally  gave  way ;    ^^^^^' 
many  were  slain,  several  hundred  wounded,   and         — 
eighty  troopers  and  above  five  hundred  horses  were     ^ow. 
taken.     The  loss  of  the  French  bore  no  proportion 
in  men,  but  general  Paris  was  killed  and  several 
superior  officers  were  wounded. 

This  unexpected  encounter  with  such  a  force  of 
cavalry,  led  Soult  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
general,  aware  of  his  error,  was  now  endeavouring 
to  recover  his  line  of  operations.  The  examination 
of  the  prisoners  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  in  the 
night  came  information  from  the  duke  of  Belluno 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  officers  sent  towards 
Villa  Maurique.  All  agreed  that  a  rear-guard  only 
was  to  be  seen  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  it 
was  clear  therefore  the  Spaniards  were  in  march, 
and  a  battle  could  be  fought  the  next  day.  In 
fact  Areizaga  had  retraced  his  steps  by  a  flank 
movement  through  Villa  Rubia  and  Noblejas,  with 
the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  king's  forces  as 
they  opened  out  from  Aranjuez.  He  arrived  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  at  Ocana,  but  judging 
from  the  cavalry  action  that  the  French  could 
attack  first,  drew  up  his  whole  army  on  the 
same  plain  in  two  lines  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
asunder. 

Ocana  is  covered  on  the  north  by  a  ravine, 
which,  commencing  gently  half  a  mile  eastward 
of  the  town,  runs  deepening  and  with  a  curve  to 
the  west,  and  finally  connects  itself  with  certain 
rugged  gullies  whose  waters  run  off  to  the  Tagus. 
Behind  the  deepest  part  of  this  ravine  the  Spanish 
left  was  posted,  crossing  the  main  road  from 
Aranjuez  to  Dos  Barrios/    One  flank  rested  on  the 
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^^^    gulliesy   the  other  on  Ocana.     The  centre  was  in 
front  of  the  town,   and   the  latter  was  occupied 


1806 

Nov.'  as  a  post  of  reserve  ;  but  the  right  wing  stretched 
in  the  direction  of  Noblejas  along  the  edge  of  a 
gentle  ridge  in  front  of  the  shallow  part  of  the  ra- 
vine. The  cavalry  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
right  wing.  Behind  the  army  there  was  an  im- 
mense plain,  which  closed  in  towards  Noblejas 
and  was  there  fringed  with  rich  olive  woods.  These 
were  occupied  by  infantry  to  protect  the  passage 
of  the  Spanish  baggage,  still  filing  by  the  road  from 
Zarza.     Such  were  Areizaga  s  dispositions. 

Joseph  passed  the  night  of  the  18th  in  reorgar 
nising  his  forces.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  nine  regiments,  was  given  to  Sebastiani. 
Four  divisions  of  infantry,  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment  left  at  Aranjuez  to  guard  the  bridge, 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  marshal  Mortier, 
who  was  also  empowered  if  necessary  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  cavalry.  The  artillery  was  com- 
manded by  general  Senarmont.  The  royal  guards 
remained  with  the  king,  and  marshal  Soult  directed 
the  whole  of  the  movements. 

Before  day-break  on  the  10th,  king  Joseph 
marched  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the 
Spaniards  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them. 
At  Antiguela  his  troops,  quitting  the  high  road, 
turned  to  their  left,  gained  the  table-land  of  Ocana 
somewhat  beyond  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, and  discovered  Areizaga's  army  in  order  of 
battle.  The  French  cavalry  instantly  forming  to 
the  front  covered  the  advance  of  the  infantry, 
which  drew  up  in  successive  lines  as  the  divisions 
arrived  on  the  plain.     The  Spanish  out-posts  fell 
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back,  and  were  followed  by  the  French  skirmishers,  <^WAr. 
who  spread  along  the  hostile  front  and  opened  a 


,  ^  1809. 

sharp  fire.  not. 

About  forty-five  thousand  Spanish  infantry, 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  in  line.  The  French  force  was  only 
twenty-four  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  sabres 
and  lances,  and  fifty  guns,  including  the  battery 
of  the  royal  guard.  But  Areizaga's  position  was 
miserably  defective.  The  whole  of  his  left  wing, 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  was  paralyzed  by  the  ra-  • 
vine ;  it  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  ;  the 
centre  was  scarcely  better  situated,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  right  wing  was  uncovered,  save  by 
the  horsemen,  who  were,  although  superior  in  num- 
ber, quite  dispirited  by  the  action  of  the  preceding 
evening.  These  circumstances  dictated  the  order 
of  the  attack. 


BATTLE    OF    OCANA. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Sebastiani's  cavalry,  gaining  ground 
to  the  left,  turned  the  Spanish  right.  General  Leval, 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  in  columns  of  regi- 
ments each  having  a  battalion  displayed  in  front, 
followed  the  cavalry,  and  drove  general  Zayas  from 
the  olive-woods.  General  Girard,  with  his  divi- 
sion arranged  in  the  same  manner,  followed  Leval 
in  second  line,  and  general  Dessolles  menaced  the 
centre  with  one  portion  of  his  troops,  while  another 
portion  lined  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  support  the 
skirmishers  and  awe  the  Spanish  left  wing.  The 
king  remained  in  reserve  with  his  guards.  Thus 
the   French  order  of  battle   was  in  two  columns  : 
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BOOK 
IX. 


the   principal  one»  flanked  by    the    cavalry,    was 
■jT~ —  directed  to  turn  the  Spanish  right,  the  second  to  keep 
Nov.     the  centre  in  check,   and  each  were  supported  by 
reserves. 

These  dispositions  were  completed  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  which  hour,  Senarmont  massed  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  opened  a  shattering  fire  on 
Areizaga's  centre.  Six  guns  detached  to  the  French 
right,  played  at  the  same  time  across  the  ravine 
against  the  Spanish  left,  and  six  others  swept  down 
the  deep  hollow  to  clear  it  of  the  light  troops.  The 
Spaniards  were  undisciplined  and  badly  commanded, 
but  they  discovered  no  appearance  of  fear ;  their 
cries  were  loud  and  strong,  their  skirmishing  fire 
brisk,  and  from  the  centre  of  their  line  sixteen  guns 
opened  with  a  murderous  effect  upon  Leval's  and 
Girard's  columns  as  the  latter  pressed  on  towards 
the  right.  To  mitigate  the  fire  of  this  battery,  a 
French  battalion,  rushing  out  at  full  speed,  seized  a 
small  eminence  close  to  the  Spanish  guns,  and  a 
counter  battery  was  immediately  planted  there. 
Then  the  Spaniards  gave  back,  their  skirmishers 
were  swept  out  of  the  ravine  by  a  flanking  fire  of 
grape,  and  Senarmont  immediately  drawing  the  ar- 
tillery from  the  French  right,  took  Ocaiia  as  his 
pivot,  and  prolonging  his  fire  to  the  left  raked  Arei- 
zaga's right  wing  in  its  whole  length. 

During  this  cannonade,  Leval  constantly  pressing 
forward,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  change  their  front 
by  withdrawing  their  right  wing  behind  the  shallow 
part  of  the  ravine.  By  this  change,  the  whole  army, 
still  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  asunder,  was  pressed  into  some- 
what of  a  convex  form  having  the  town  of  Ocana  in 
centre,  and  hence  Senarmont's  artillery  tore 
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their  ranks  with  a  greater  destruction  than  before.   ^^'• 
Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  observing  the  compa-    ^^^^ 
ratively  feeble  body  of  infantry  approaching  them,     N©r- 
the    Spaniards    suddenly    retook    the    offensive ; 
their  augmenting  fire  dismounted  two  French  guns, 
Mortier  himself  was  wounded  slightly,  Leval  se- 
verely, the  Spanish   line   advanced,   the    leading 
French  divisions  wavered  and  gave  back. 

The  moment  was  critical.  The  duke  of  Treviso 
lost  no  time  in  exhortations  to  Levals  troops,  but 
like  a  great  commander,  brought  up  Girard's  division 
through  the  intervals  of  the  first  line,  and  displayed 
a  front  of  fresh  troops,  keeping  one  regiment  in 
square  on  the  left  flank  ;  for  he  expected  that  Arei- 
zaga's  powerful  cavalry,  which  still  remained  in  the 
plain,  would  charge  for  the  victory.  Girard's  fire 
soon  threw  the  Spanish  first  line  into  disorder,  and 
meanwhile,  DessoUes,  having  gained  ground  by 
an  oblique  movement,  seeing  the  enemy's  right 
thus  shaken,  seized  Ocana  itself  and  issued  forth 
on  the  other  side.  The  light  cavalry  of  the  king's 
guard,  followed  by  the  infantry,  then  poured 
through  the  town,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  Sebas- 
tiani  with  a  rapid  charge  cut  off  six  thousand  in- 
fantry and  obliged  them  to  surrender.  The  Spa- 
nish cavalry,  which  had  only  suffered  a  little  from 
the  cannonade  and  had  never  made  an  effort  to  turn 
the  tide  of  battle,  now  drew  off  entirely,  and  the 
second  line  of  infantry  also  gave  ground  when  the 
front  fell  back  upon  it  in  confusion.  Areizaga,  en- 
tirely confounded,  now  ordered  the  left  wing,  which 
had  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  to  retreat,  and  then  quitted 
the  field  himself. 

For  half  an  hour  afler  this,  the  superior  oflBcers 
who  remained,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  troops  toge- 
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^?x  ^   ther  in  the  plain,  striving  to  reach  the  main  road 
— — —  leading  to  Dos  Barrios  ;  but  Girard  and  Dessolles' 
Not.     divisions,    being  connected   after  passing   Ocana, 
pressed  on  with  steady  rapidity,  while  the  Polish 
lancers  and  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  outflanking  the 
Spanish  right,  continually  increased  the  confusion  : 
finally,   Sebastiani,   having  secured  his  prisoners, 
came  up  again  like  a  whirlwind  and  charged  full  in 
the  front  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry.     Then  the 
whole  mass  broke  and  fled,  each  man  for  himself, 
across  the  plain;  but  on  the  right  of  the  routed 
multitude,  a  deep  ravine,  leading  from  Yepes  to  Dos 
Barrios  in  an  oblique  direction,  continually  con- 
tracted the  space,  and  the  pursuing  cavalry  arriving 
first  at  Barrios,  headed  nearly  ten  thousand  bewil- 
dered men  and  forced  them  to  surrender.    The  re- 
mainder turned  their  faces  to  all  quarters,  and  such 
was  the  rout,  that  the  French  were  also  obliged  to 
disperse  to  take  prisoners,   and  to  their  credit,  no 
rigorous  execution  was   inflicted :    hundreds  after 
being  deprived  of  their  arms,  were  desired  in  raillery 
^^  to  return  to  their  homes  and  abandon  war  as  a  trade 
they  were  unfit  for."    This  fatal  battle  commenced 
at  eleven  o'clock ;  before  two,  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, a  hundred  and  twenty  carriages,  twenty-five 
stand  of  colours,  three  generals,  six  hundred  infe- 
rior ofificers,  and  eighteen  thousand  privates  were 
taken,  and  the  pursuit  was  still  hot.    Seven  or  eight 
thousand  of  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make  away 
towards  the  mountain  of  Tarancon,  others  followed 
the  various  routes  through  La  Mancha  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  many  saved  themselves  in  Valencia 
and  Murcia. 

Meanwhile  the  first  corps,   having  passed   the 
Tagus  by  a  ford,  re-established  the  bridge  at  Villa 
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Maurique  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ^*^^- 
finding  Santa  Cruz  de   la  Zarza  abandoned,   fol-     isooT" 
lowed  Areizaga's  traces.     At  Villatobas  the  light     ^**^- 
cavalry  captured  twelve  hundred  carriages,  and  a 
little  farther  on  took  a  thousand  of  the  fugitives,  who 
were  making  for  Tarancon.     The  duke  of  Belluno, 
being  thus  apprized  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  halted 
at  Villatobas,  but  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  La 
Gruardia,  where  they  joined  Sebastian i's  horsemen, 
and  the  whole  continuing  the  pursuit  to  Lillo,  made 
five  hundred  more  prisoners,  together  with  three 
hundred  horses.      This  finished  the  operations  of 
the  day.     Only  eighteen  hundred  cannon-shot  had 
been  fired,  and  an  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men  had  been  ruined.     The  French  lost  seventeen ,    s-   ^ 

Joomal  of 

hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Spaniards  five  2|S?^^^ 
thousand ;  and  before  nightfall,  all  the  baggage  and  Letter 
military  carriages,  three  thousand  animals,  forty-five  weiiing- 


pieces  of  artillery,  thirty  thousand  muskets,  and  lwm  ^'^^ 
twenty-six  thousand  captives  were  in  the  hands  of  im^Mss. 


srpoolj 


the  conquerors  ! 

Areizaga  reached  Tembleque  during  the  night, 
and  La  Carolina  the  third  day  after.  On  the  road, 
he  met  general  Benaz  with  a  thousand  dragoons 
that  had  been  detached  to  the  rear  before  the  battle 
commenced ;  this  body  he  directed  on  M adrilejos 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  but  so  strongly 
did  the  panic  spread  that  when  Sebastiani  ap- 
proached that  post  on  the  20th,  Benaz's  men  fled 
without  seeing  an  enemy,  as  fearfully  as  any  who 
came  from  the  fight.  Even  so  late  as  the  24th,  ibid. 
only  four  hundred  cavalry,  belonging  to  all  regi- 
ments, could  be  assembled  at  Manzanares,  and  still 
fewer  at  La  Carolina. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


^^^^        Joseph  halted  at  Dos  Barrios  for  the  night»  and 


IX. 

jgo^  -  the  next  day  directed  Sebastiani  with  all  the  light 
Nor.  cavalry  and  a  division  of  infantry,  upon  Madri- 
lejos  and  Consuegra ;  the  first  corps,  by  St.  Juan 
de  Vilharta  upon  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  fifth 
corps  by  Tembleque  and  Mora  upon  Toledo. 
One  division  of  the  fourth  corps  guarded  the  spoil 
and  the  prisoners  at  Ocana.  A  second  division, 
reinforced  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  posted 
by  detachments  from  Aranjuez  to  Consuegra. 
The  monarch  himself,  with  his  guards  and  Dessolles' 
first  brigade,  returned  on  the  20th  to  Madrid. 

Three  days  had  sufficed  to  dissipate  the  storm 
on  the  side  of  La  Mancha,  but  the  duke  Del  Parque 
still  menaced  the  sixth  corps  in  Castile,  and  the 
reports  from  Talavera  ^ain  spoke  of  Alburquerque 
and  the  English  being  in  motion.  The  second 
brigade  of  Dessolles'  division  had  returned  from 
Old  Castile  on  the  19th,  and  the  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  British  movements,  obliged  the  king 
to  keep  all  his  troops  in  hand.  Nevertheless, 
fearing  if  Del  Parque  gained  any  advantage  over 
the  sixth  corps  an  insurrection  would  take  place 
in  Leon,  he  sent  Grazan's  division  of  the  fifth  corps 
from  Toledo,  through  the  Puerto  Pico,  to  Mar- 
chand's  assistance,  and  Kellerman  was  directed  to 
take  the  command  of  the  whole. 

During  these  events,  the  British  remained  about 
Badajos ;  not  that  Wellington  was  indiflferent  to  the 
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impending  fate  of  his  allies,  but  there  was  no  mode  ^  y1^' 
in  which  he  could  help  them  with  any  prospect  of  — 
success  or  safety  for  his  own  army.  Alburquerque,  n*^* 
however,  following  his  orders,  advanced  to  Peralada 
de  Grarbin,  and  seized  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  in 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  duke  Del  Parque. 
But  that  general,  who  had  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  thought,  when  Dessolles'  division  was 
recalled  to  Madrid,  that  he  could  crush  the  sixth 
corps,  and  therefore  advanced  from  Bejar  towards 
Alba  de  Tormes  on  the  17th,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Ocana.  Hence,  when  Alburquerque  ex- 
pected him  on  the  Tagus  he  was  engaged  in  serious 
operations  beyond  the  Tormes,  and  having  reached 
Alba  the  21st,  sent  a  division  to  take  possession  of 
Salamanca,  which  Marchand  had  again  abandoned. 
The  22d  he  marched  towards  Valladolid,  and  his 
advanced  guard  and  cavalry  entered  Fresno  and 
Carpio. 

Meanwhile  Kellerman,  having  collected  all  the 
troops  of  his  government,  was  joined  by  Marchand, 
and  moving  by  Medina  del  Campo,  fell  with  a 
body  of  horse  upon  the  Spaniards  at  Fresno  on  the 
23d.  Their  cavalry  fled  at  once,  but  their  infantry 
standing  firm  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  the  24th 
Del    Parque    carried   his   whole  army   to   Fresno.  J^^  wei- 

^  *'  lington  to 

His  intent  was  to  give  battle ;  but  on  the  26th  im-  i««»  ^' 
perative  orders  to  join  Alburquerque  reached  him,  mss. 
and  he  commenced  a  retrograde  movement.  Keller- 
man,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Gazan's 
division,  instantly  pursued,  and  his  advanced  guard 
of  cavalry  overtook  and  charged  the  Spanish  army 
at  the  moment  when  a  part  of  their  infantry  and 
all  their  horse  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Alba  de 
Tonnes.     This  attack  was  repulsed  and  the  French 
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^^^   fell  back  upon  their  supports,  but  the  duke,  seeing 
that  an  action  was  inevitable,  brought  the  remainder 


1809. 

^©▼*     of  his  troops,  with  the  exception  of  one  division, 
back  to  the  right  bank. 


BATTLE   OF   ALBA    DE   TORMES. 

Scarcely  was  the  line  formed,  when  Kellerman 
came  up  with  two  divisions  of  dragoons  and  some 
artillery.  Without  hesitating  he  sent  one  division 
to  outflank  the  Spanish  right,  while  with  the  other 
be  charged  fiercely  upon  the  front.  The  Spanish 
horsemen,  flying  without  a  blow,  rode  straight 
over  the  bridge,  and  the  infantry  of  the  right 
being  thus  exposed  were  broken  and  sabred,  but 
those  on  the  left  stood  fast  and  repulsed  the 
enemy.  The  duke  rallying  his  cavalry  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  brought  them  back  to  the  fight, 
but  the  French  were  also  reinforced,  and  once 
more  the  Spanish  horse  fled  without  a  blow.  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  infantry  of  the  left 
wing,  under  Mendizabel  and  Carrera,  being  un- 
broken, made  good  their  retreat  across  the  river, 
yet  not  without  difficulty,  and  under  the  fire  of 
some  French  infantry  which  arrived  just  in  the 
dusk.  During  the  night  the  duke  retreated  upon 
Tamames  unmolested,  but  at  day-break  a  French 
patrol  came  up  with  his  rear  whereupon  the  whole 
army  throwing  away  their  arms  fled  outright.  Kel- 
lerman, having  meanwhile  entered  Salamanca,  did 
not  pursue,  yet  the  dispersion  was  complete. 

After  this  defeat  Del  Parque  rallied  his  army 
in  the  mountains  behind  Tamames,  and  in  ten 
or    twelve    days    again    collected    about    twenty 
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thousand  men ;  they  were  however  without  artillery,   ^  vi.^' 
scarcely  any  had  preserved  their  arms,  and  such 


180S. 

was  their  distress  for  provisions,  that  two  months  ^<^v* 
afterwards,  when  the  British  arrived  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  peasantry  still  spoke  with  horror  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  famished  soldiers.  Many 
actually  died  of  want,  and  every  village  was  filled 
with  sick.  Yet  the  mass  neither  dispersed  nor 
murmured !  Spaniards,  though  hasty  in  revenge 
and  feeble  in  battle,  are  patient  to  the  last  degree 
in  suffering. 

This  result  of  the  duke  Del  Parque's  operation 
amply  justified  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  advice  to  the 
Portuguese  r^ency.  In  like  manner  the  battle 
of  Ocana,  and  the  little  effect  produced  by  the  duke 
of  Alburquerque's  advance  to  Arzobispo,  justified 
that  which  he  gave  to  the  Central  Junta.  It 
might  therefore  be  imagined  that  the  latter  would 
have  received  his  after-counsels  with  deference; 
but  the  course  of  that  body  was  never  affected  by 
either  reason  or  experience.  Just  before  the  rout  Lord  Wei- 
of  Alba  de  Tormes,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proposed  Lord  Li-^ 
that  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  taken  from  the  duke  d^?/ 

1809  M88 

Del  Parque,  should  reinforce  Alhurquerque  to  ena- 
ble  the  latter  to  maintain  the  strong  position  of  Meza 
dlboTj  and  cover  Estremadura  for  the  winter. 
Meanwhile  Del  Parque's  force,  thus  reduced  one- 
third,  could,  he  said,  be  more  easily  fed,  and  might 
keep  aloof  from  the  enemy  until  the  British  army 
should  arrive  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Portugal, 
a  movement  long  projected,  and  as  he  informed 
them,  only  delayed  to  protect  Estremadura  until  the 
duke  of  Alhurquerque  had  received  the  reinforcement. 
The  only  reply  of  the  Junta  was  an  order,  direct- 
ing Alhurquerque  immediately  to  quit  the  line  of  the 
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^a!^    ^^^>  ^^^  ^^^  P^  ^^  Z/l^re/ia  behind  the  Gua^ 
-diana.     Estremadura  was  thus  abandoned  to  the 


Not.  enemy,  and  Alburquerque  was  placed  in  a  bad 
position,  with  his  front  open  to  an  attack  from 
AlmaraZf  his  right  flank  and  rear  to  one  from  La 
Mancha. 

This  foolish  and  contemptuous  proceeding  being 
followed  by  Del  Parque's  defeat,  which  endangered 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  sir  Arthur  at  once  commenced 
his  march  for  the  north.  He  knew  that  twenty 
thousand  Spanish  infantry  and  six  thousand  mounted 
cavalry  were  again  collected  in  La  Carolina ;  and 
that  eight  thousand  men,  who  had  escaped  from 
Ocana,  on  the  side  of  Tarancon,  were  at  Cuen^a 
under  general  Echevarria.  The  numbers  reassem- 
bled  in  the  Morena  were  therefore,  the  inactivity  of 
the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ocana  considered, 
sufficient  to  defend  the  passes  and  cover  Seville  for 
the  moment,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  British 
army  should  remain  in  unhealthy  positions  to  aid 
people  who  would  not  aid  themselves.  Alburquer* 
que's  retrograde  movement  was  probably  a  device 
of  the  Junta  to  oblige  sir  Arthur  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  Estremadura,  but  it  only  hastened  his 
departure.  It  did  not  comport  with  his  plans  to 
engage  in  serious  operations  on  that  side.  Yet  to 
have  retired  when  that  province  was  actually 
attacked,  would  have  been  disreputable,  wherefore, 
seizing  this  unhappily  favourable  moment  to  quit 
Badajos,  he  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  marched  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  leaving  general  Hill, 
with  a  mixed  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  at 
Abrantes. 

The  Guadiana  pestilence  had  been  so  fatal  that 
any  officers  blamed   hffp  for  stopping  too  long, 
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but  it  was  his  last  hold  on  Spain,  and  the  safety 
of  the  southern  provinces  was  involved  in  his  pro-  ""J^ 
ceedings.  It  was  not  the  battle  of  Talavera,  it  was  J*®^- 
the  position  maintained  by  him  on  the  frontier  of 
Estremadura,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  1809| 
saved  Andalusia  from  subjection.  This  is  easy 
of  demonstration.  Joseph  having  rejected  Soult's 
projects  against  Portugal  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  * 
dared  not  invade  Andalusia  by  Estremadura,  with 
the  English  army  on  his  right  flank ;  neither  could 
he  hope  to  invade  it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha 
without  drawing  sir  Arthur  into  the  contest.  But 
Andalusia  was,  at  this  period,  the  last  place  where 
the  intrusive  king  desired  to  meet  a  British  army. 
He  had  many  partisans  in  that  province,  who 
would  necessarily  be  overawed  if  the  course  of  the 
war  carried  sir  Arthur  beyond  the  Morena;  nor 
could  the  Junta,  in  that  case,  have  refused  Cadiz 
as  a  place  of  arms  to  their  ally.  Then  the  whole 
force  of  Andalusia  and  Murcia  would  have  rallied 
round  the  English  army  behind  the  Morena.  Arei- 
zaga  had  then  sixty  thousand  men,  Alburquerque 
ten  thousand,  and  it  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to 
assume  that  a  hundred  thousand  could  have  been 
organized  for  defence :  moreover  all  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  would  have 
been  available  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Estrema- 
dura. 

From  La  Carolina  to  Madrid  is  only  ten  marches, 
and  while  posted  at  the  former,  the  allied  army 
could  have  protected  Lisbon  as  well  as  Seville,  be- 
cause a  forward  movement  would  oblige  the  French 
to  concentrate  round  the  Spanish  capital.  Anda- 
lusia would  thus  have  become  the  principal  object 
of  the  invaders ;  but  the  allied  armies,  holding  the 
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^ix!^    passes  of  the  Moreaa  and  having  their  left  flank, 
~^ —  protected  by  Estremadura  and  Portugal,  their  right 
Nor.     by  Murcia  and  Valencia;  having  rich  provinces  and 
large  cities  behind  them,  a  free  communication  vrith 
the  sea,  and  abundance  of  ports,  could  have  fought 
a  fair  field  for  Spain. 
Sir  J.^         It  was  a  perception  of   these   advantages  that 
comtpon.  caused  sir  John  Moore  to  regret  the  ministers  had 
not  chosen  the  southern  instead   of  the  northern 
line  for  his  operations.     Lord  Wellesley  also^  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  Andalusia,  urged 
his  brother  to  adopt  some  plan  of  this  nature,  and 
the  latter,  sensible  of  its  advantages,  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
Jjjfy^^^'the  Central  Junta.     Military  possession  of  Cadiz 
CwMpoii-  gp^j  ^jjg  uncontrolled  command  of  a  Spanish  force 
J^^'iqiqJ  were  the   only  conditions   upon  which  he  would 
undertake   the  defence   of   Andalusia,    conditions 
they  would  not  accede  to,   but  without  which  he 
could  not  be  secured  against  the  caprices  of  men 
whose  proceedings  were   one   continued   struggle 
against  reason.     This  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
a  former  assertion,  that  Portugal  was  the  true  base 
of  operations  for  the  English,   but  political  and 
moral  considerations  weighed  in  that  argument. 

For  the  protection,  then,  of  Andalusia  and  Es- 
tremadura during  a  dangerous  crisis  of  afiairs,  sir 
Arthur  persisted  at  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
men  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Guadiana ;  yet  it 
WBS  reluctantly,  and  more  in  deference  to  his  bro- 
ther's wishes  than  his  own  judgment  that  he 
remained  after  Areizagas  army  was  assembled. 
Having  proved  the  Junta  by  experience,  he  was 
nK>re  clear-sighted  as  to  their  perverseness  than 
lord  Wellesley.     The  latter  being  in  daily  inter- 
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course  with  the  members,  obliged  to  listen  to  their   ^vl^' 
ready  eloquence  in  excuse  for  past  errors,  and  more  ""laosT" 
ready  promises  of  future  exertion,  clung  longer  to     ^**^" 
the  notions  that  Spain  couM  be  put  in  the  right 
path,    and    Ekigland  war   largely   in   conjunction 
with  the  united  nations  of  the  Peninsula  instead  of 
restricting  herself   to   tbe   comparatively   obscure 
operation  of  defending  Lisbon.     He  was  finally  un- 
deceived, and   the   march  from  Badajos  for  ever 
released  the  British  general  from  a  vexatious  depen- 
dence on  the  Spanish  government. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  in  doubt  of  his  intentions, 
appeared  torpid.  Kellerman  remained  at  Sala- 
manca to  watch  the  movements  of  Del  Parque, 
Gazan  returned  to  Madrid ;  Milhaud,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  fourth  corps  and  some  cavalry,  was 
detached  against  Echevarria,  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Cuen^a,  found  the  latter  had  retreated  by  Toboado 
to  HeUin  in  Murcia :  he  then  combined  his  opera- 
tions with  general  Suchet,  and,  as  I  have  before 
related,  assisted  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Albaracin 
and  Teruel.  Other  movements  there  were  none, 
but  as  the  Spanish  regiments  of  Joseph's  guard  had 
fought  freely  against  their  countrymen,  and  many 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ocana  had  offered  to  join 
the  invaders'  colours,  the  king  conceived  hopes  of 
rawing  a  national  army.  French  writers  assert 
that  the  captives  at  Ocana  made  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  Napoleon  and  Joseph.  They  were 
willing  to  serve  the  French  emperor,  but  not  the 
intrusive  king  of  Spain.  Spanish  authors  assume 
that  none  entered  the  enemy's  ranks  save  by  coer- 
cion and  to  escape;  and  that  many  did  so  with 
that  view,  and  were  successful,  must  be  supposed, 
or  the  numbers  said  to  have  reassembled  in  the 
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^ix*^  Morena  and  at  Cuen^a,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  action.  However  the  bat- 
tles of  Ocana  and  Alba  de  Tormes  terminated  the 
series  of  offensive  operations,  which  the  Austrian 
war  and  the  reappearance  of  a  British  army  in  the 
Peninsula  had  enabled  the  allies  to  adopt,  in  1809. 
Those  operations  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  enemy 
again  took  the  lead,  and  the  fourth  epoch  of  the 
war  commenced. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

p.  Although  certain  that  the  British  army  would 
not  co-operate  in  this  short  campaign,  the  Junta 
openly  asserted  that  it  would  join  Alburquerque 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  improbability  of 
Areizaga's  acting  without  such  assistance  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  fiction,  and  an  accredited  fiction  is 
in  war  often  more  useful  than  the  truth ;  in  this 
therefore  they  are  to  be  commended;  but  when 
deceiving  their  own  general,  they  permitted  Arei- 
zaga  to  act  under  the  impression  that  he  would  be 
so  assisted,  they  committed  not  an  error  but  an 
enormous  crime.  Nor  was  the  general  much  less 
criminal  for  acting  upon  the  mere  assertion  that 
other  movements  were  combined  with  his,  when 
no  communication,  no  concerting  of  the  marches, 
no  understanding  with  the  allied  commander  as  to 
their  mutual  resources  and  intentions,  had  taken 
place. 

2^.  A  rushing  wind,  a  blast  from  the  mountains, 
tempestuous,  momentary,  such  was  Areizaga's  move- 
ment on  Dos  Barrios,  and  assuredly  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  its  parallel.    There  is  no  post  so  strong, 
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no  town  so  guarded,  that,  by  a  fortunate  stroke  ^^^^• 
may  not  be  carried ;  but  who  even  on  the  smallest 
scale  acts  on  this  principle,  unless  aided  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  applicable  to  the  moment  ? 
Areizaga  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  government! 
No  general  is  bound  to  obey  orders,  at  least  without 
remonstrance,  which  involve  the  safety  of  his  army ; 
to  that  he  should  sacrifice  everything  but  victory  ; 
and  many  great  commanders  have  sacrificed  even 
victory  rather  than  appear  to  undervalue  this  vital 
principle. 

3°.  At  Dos  Barrios  the  Spanish  general  first  met 
with  opposition  and  halted  for  three  days,  evidently 
without  a  plan  and  ignorant  both  of  the  situation 
of  the  first  corps  on  his  left  flank,  and  of  the  real 
force  in  his  front,  yet  this  was  the  only  moment  in 
which  he  could  hope  for  the  slightest  success.     If, 
instead  of  a  feeble  skirmish  of  cavalry,    he  had 
borne  forward  with  his  whole  army  on  the  11th, 
Sebastiani  must  have  been  overpowered  and  driven 
across  the  Tagus ;    Areizaga,   with  fifty  thousand 
infantry  and  a  powerful    cavalry,  would  then,  on 
the  12th,  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  separated 
French  corps,  for  their  movement  of  concentration 
was  not  completely  effected  until  the  night  of  the 
14th.     But  such  a  stroke  was  not  for  an  undisci- 
plined army,   and  this  was  another  reason  against 
moving  from  the  Morena  at  all,  seeing  that  the  cal- 
culable chances  were  all  adverse,  and  the  troops  not 
such  as  could  improve  accidental  advantages. 

4^.  The  flank  march  from  Dos  Barrios  to  Santa 
Cruz,  although  intended  to  turn  the  French  left 
and  gain  Madrid,  was  a  circuitous  route  of  at  least 
a  hundred  miles,  and  as  there  were  three  rivers  to 
cross,  namely,  the  Tagus  the  Taj  una  and  Henares^ 
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BC^K  only  great  rigidity  could  give  a  chance  of  success  ; 
-but  Areizaga  was  slow;  so  late  as  the  15th  he 
had  passed  the  Tagus  with  but  two  divisions  of 
infantry.  Meanwhile  the  French,  moving  on  the 
inner  circle,  got  between  him  and  Madrid,  and  the 
moment  one  corps  out  of  the  three  opposed  to  him 
approached,  he  recrossed  the  Tagus  and  concen- 
trated again  on  the  strong  ground  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Zarza.  The  king  by  the  way  of  Aranjuez  had, 
however,  already  cut  his  line  of  retreat,  and  then 
Areizaga,  who,  on  the  10th,  had  shrunk  from  an 
action  with  Sebastiani  when  the  latter  had  only 
eight  thousand  men,  sought  a  battle  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  king,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand,  the  first  corps  being  also  in  full 
march  upon  the  Spanish  traces  and  distant  only  a 
few  miles.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Victor, 
who  was  now  to  the  eastward  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
been  on  the  9th  to  the  westward  at  Yevenes  and 
Mora,  having  moved  in  ten  days,  on  a  circle  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  completely  round  this 
Spanish  general,  who  pretended  to  treat  his  adver- 
saries as  if  they  were  blind  men. 

5^.  Baron  Crossand,  it  is  said,  urged  Areizaga 
to  entrench  himself  in  the  mountains,  to  raise  the 
peasantry,  and  to  wait  the  eflFect  of  Alburquerque's 
and  Del  Parque's  operations.  If  so,  his  military 
ideas  do  not  seem  of  a  higher  order  than  Areizaga's, 
and  the  proposal  was  but  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Frere's 
former  plan  for  Alburquerque ;  a  plan  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  rich  plains  of  La  Mancha 
were  rugged  mountains.  In  taking  a  permanent 
position  at  Santa  Cruz  or  Tarancon,  Areizaga  must 
have  resigned  all  direct  communication  with  Anda- 

lia,  and  opened  a  fresh  line  of  communication 
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with  Valencia,  whicli  would  however  have  been  still  ^^^* 
exposed  to  the  third  corps  from  Aragon.  Yet,  with- 
out examining  whether  either  the  Spanish  general 
or  army  were  capable  of  such  a  difficult  operation 
as  taking  an  accidental  line  of  operations,  the  ad- 
vice, if  given  at  all,  was  only  given  on  the  18th  ; 
whereas  on  the  16th,  the  first  corps,  the  fourth,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fifth,  the  reserve  and  the  royal 
guards,  forming  a  mass  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  were  in  a  condition  to  teach  Areizaga 
that  men  and  not  mountains  decide  the  fate  of 
a  battle.  In  fact  there  were  no  mountains  to 
hold.  Between  Zarza  and  the  borders  of  Valencia, 
the  whole  country  is  one  vast  plain,  and  on  the 
18th,  there  was  only  the  alternative  of  fighting  the 
weakest  of  the  two  French  armies  or  of  retreating 
by  forced  marches  through  La  Mancha.  The 
former  was  chosen,  Areizaga's  army  was  destroyed, 
and  in  the  battle  he  discovered  no  redeeming 
quality.  His  position  was  ill  chosen,  he  made  no 
use  of  his  cavalry,  his  left  wing  never  fired  a  shot, 
and  when  the  men,  undismayed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  right,  demanded  to  be  led  into  action  he  com- 
manded a  retreat,  quitting  the  field  himself  at  the 
moment  when  his  presence  was  most  wanted. 

6*^.  The  combinations  of  the  French  were  metho- 
dical, well  arranged,  effectual,  and  it  may  seem 
misplaced  to  do  ought  but  commend  movements  so 
eminently  successful ;  yet  the  chances  of  war  are 
manifold  enough  to  justify  the  drawing  attention  to 
some  points  of  this  short  campaign.  Areizaga's 
rush  from  the  mountains  was  so  unexpected  and 
rapid,  that  it  might  well  make  his  adversaries  hesi- 
tate ;  this  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  first  corps 
citcled  round  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  singly  to 
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^^  have  attacked  it  in  front  at  Zarzaon  the  19th;  a 
^^0^  curious  arrangement,  because  it  might  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fourth  corps,  then  at  Toledo,  have 
fallen  on  the  flank  and  rear  from  Mora  a  week 
before,  that  is,  during  the  three  days  Areizaga 
remained  at  Dos  Barrios,  from  whence  Mora  is  only 
four  hours'  march. 

7^  The  11th,  the  king  knew  the  English  army 
had  not  approached  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Arei- 
zaga did  not  quit  Dos  Barrios  until  the  13th,  and 
he  remained  at  Zarza  until  the  18th.  During  eight 
days  therefore,  the  Spanish  general  was  permitted 
to  lead,  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  real  enterprise 
he  would  have  crushed  the  troops  between  Dos 
Barrios  and  Aranjuez  on  the  10th  or  11th.  Indeed 
the  boldness  with  which  Sebastiani  maintained  his 
offensive  position  beyond  Aranjuez  from  the  9th  to 
the  14th,  was  a  master-piece.  It  must  however 
be  acknowledged,  that  Soult  could  not  at  once 
fix  a  general  who  marched  fifty  thousand  men 
about  like  a  patrole  of  cavalry,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  his  adversary's  positions  or  his  own 
line  of  operations. 

8^.  In  the  battle,  nothing  could  be  more  scienti- 
fic than  the  mode  in  which  the  French  closed  upon 
and  defeated  the  right  and  centre,  while  they  para- 
lyzed the  left  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  disparity  of 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
prisoners,  artillery,  and  other  trophies  of  victory, 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  fine  display  of  talent.  But 
Andalusia  was  laid  prostrate  by  this  sudden  de- 
struction of  her  troops  !  why  then  was  the  fruit  of 
victory  neglected  ?  Did  the  king,  unable  to  per- 
ceive his  advantages,  controul  the  higher  military 
genius  of  his  advising  general  ?   was  he  distracted 
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by  disputes   amongst  the  different  commanders?   ^^^' 
did  the  British  army  at  Badajos  alarm  him  ?   or 
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had  he  ulterior  projects  of  aggrandizement  in  his 
thoughts  which  prevented  him  from  doing  justice 
to  the  interests  of  his  brother  ?  The  latter  has  been 
affirmed  ;  and  accurate  knowledge  upon  such  points 
is  essential  in  estimating  the  real  share  Spain  had 
in  her  own  deliverance. 

9®.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  absolutely  refused  to  co- 
operate in  this  short  and  violent  campaign.  He  re- 
mained a  quiet  spectator  of  events  at  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  the  war ;  and  yet  on  paper  the  Spanish 
projects  promised  well,  Areizaga's  army  exceeded 
fifty  thousand  men ;  Alburquerque's  ten  thousand  ; 
thirty  thousand  were  under  Del  Parque,  vrho,  at 
Tamames  had  just  overthrown  the  best  troops  in  the 
French  army ;  Villa  Campa  and  the  Partida  bands 
on  the  side  of  Cuen^a  were  estimated  at  ten  thou- 
sand ;  in  fine,  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  Spa- 
nish soldiers  ready.  The  British  army  at  this  pe- 
riod, although  much  reduced  by  sickness,  had  still 
twenty  thousand  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese under  Beresford  were  near  thirty  thousand, 
making  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allies. 
Thirty  thousand  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
de  Credos  and  watch  the  sixth  corps,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  to  attack  the  seventy  thousand 
French  covering  Madrid  !  Why  then  was  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  only  four  months  before  so  eagerly 
undertook  a  like  enterprise  with  fewer  forces,  now 
absolutely  deaf  to  the  proposals  of  the  Junta  ?  "  Be- 
"  cause  moral  force  is  to  physical  force^  as  three  to 
"  one  in  war.^^  He  had  proved  the  military  qualities 
of  Spaniards  and  French,  and  he  foresaw,  to  use  his  Letter  to 
own  expressions,  *^  that  after  one  or  two  battles j  and  verpooC 
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^f^^  **  one  or  two  brilliant  actions  by  some  and  defeats 
"  sustained  by  others^  all  would  have  to  retreat 
**  again :"  yet  this  man,  so  cautious,  so  sensible  of 
the  enemy's  superiority,  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  measures  that  finally  carried  him  triumphant 
through  the  Peninsula.  False  then  are  the  opinions 
of  those,  who  assert  that  Napoleon  might  have  been 
driven  over  the  Ebro  in  1808-9,  and  blame  sir  John 
Moore's  conduct.  Such  reasoners  would  as  certainly 
have  charged  the  ruin  of  Spain  on  sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  if  at  this  period  the  chances  of  war  had  sent 
him  to  his  grave.  But  in  all  times  the  wide  and 
brave  man's  toil  has  been  the  sport  of  fools  ! 

The  battle  of  Alba  de  Tormes  ended  the  great 
military  transactions  of  1809.  In  the  beginning, 
Napoleon  broke  to  atoms  and  dispersed  the  feeble 
structure  of  the  Spanish  insurrection.  After  his 
departure  the  invasion  stagnated  amidst  the  bicker^ 
ings  of  his  lieutenants^.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
turned  the  war  back  upon  the  invades  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  jealousy  and  folly  of  his  ally  soon  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  Portugal.  The  Spaniards 
tben  tried  their  single  strength,  and  were  trampled 
under  foot  at  Ocana,  and  notwithstanding  the  assitft- 
ance  of  England,  the  offensive  passed  entirely  fiom 
their  hands.  In  the  next  book  we  shall  find  than 
every  where  acting  on  the  defensive,  Imd  every 
where  weak. 
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BOOK  X. 
CHAPTER  L 

Napoleon,  victorious  in  Germany,  was  ready  to  chap. 

turn  his  undivided  strength  once  more  against  the '- — 

Peninsula,  but  he  complained  of  the  past  inactivity  ^^^  " 
of  the  king,  and  Joseph  prepared  to  commence  the 
campaign  of  1810  with  vigour.  His  first  operations, 
however,  indicated  great  infirmity  of  purpose.  When 
Del  Parque's  defeat  on  one  side  and  Echevaria's  on 
the  other  had  freed  his  flanks,  and  while  the  British 
army  was  still  at  Badajos,  he  sent  the  fourth  corps 
towards  Valencia,  yet  immediately  afterwards  re- 
called it,  as  well  as  the  first  corps,  which  since  the 
battle  of  Ocana  had  been  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela. 
The  march  of  this  last  corps  through  La  Mancha 
was  however  remarkable.  For  the  first  time  since 
die  commencement  of  the  war,  the  peasantry,  indig- 
oant  at  the  flight  of  the  soldiers,  guided  the  pur- 
suers to  the  retreats  of  the  fugitives. 

Joseph's  vacillation  was  partly  occasioned  by  the 
insurrection  in  Navarre  under  Renovalles  and  Mina ; 
partly  because  lord  Wellington,  previous  to  quitting 
the  Guadiana,  had  informed  the  Junta  of  Badajos 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  he  was  about  to  eva- 
cuate their  district,  and  his  confidential  letter  being 
published  in  the  town  Gazette,  and  ostentatiously 
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aooK    copied  into  the  Seville  papers,  made  Joseph  suspect 

it  to  be  a  cloak  to  some  offensive  project.    However, 

the  false  movements  of  the  first  and  fourth  corps 
distracted  the  Spaniards,  and  emboldened  the  French 
partizans  who  were  very  numerous  both  in  Valencia 
and  Andalusia.  When  the  troubles  in  Navarre 
were  quieted  by  Suchet,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
British  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  known, 
Joseph  seriously  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  Anda- 
lusia. This  enterprise,  less  difficult  than  an  invasion 
of  Portugal,  promised  immediate  pecuniary  advan- 
Appendix,  tages,  which  was  no  slight  consideration  to  a  sove- 
sect.  i!  reign  whose  ministers  were  reduced  to  want  from 
the  non-payment  of  their  salaries,  and  whose  troops 
were  thirteen  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Napoleon, 
a  rigid  stickler  for  the  Roman  maxim,  that  ^^  war 
should  support  war,"  paid  only  the  corps  near  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  rarely  recruited  the  military 
chest. 

Both  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  Anda- 
lusia were  now  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  calm  pro- 
duced by  the  promise  to  convoke  the  National 
Cortes  had  been  short-lived.  The  disaster  of  Ocana 
revived  all  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  afforded 
the  old  Junta  of  Seville,  the  council  of  Castile,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Central  Junta,  an  opportunity 
to  pull  down  a  government  universally  obnoxious, 
and  the  general  discontent  was  increased  by  the 
measures  adopted  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis. 
The  marquis  of  Astorga  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
archbishop  of  Laodicea,  under  whose  presidency  the 
Junta  published  a  manifesto,  assuring  the  people 
that  there  was  no  danger, — that  Areizaga  could  de- 
fend the  Morena  against  the  whole  power  of  France, 
^— that  Alburquerque  would,  from  the  side  of  Rstre- 
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madura,   fell  upon   the  enemy's  rear, — that  a  se*  chap. 
cond  Baylen  might  be  expected.     But  while  thus 


attempting  to  delude  the  public,  they  openly  sent  J«nua^. 
property  to  Cadiz  and  announced  that  they  would 
transfer  their  sittings  to  that  town  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. Meanwhile,  desiring  to  seem  active,  decrees 
were  issued  for  a  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
for  a  forced  loan  of  half  the  jewels,  plate,  and  mo- 
ney, belonging  to  individuals  ;  and  sums  left  for  pious 
purposes  were  also  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  state. 

To  weaken  their  adversaries,  the  Junta  offered 
Romana  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Morena 
and  imprisoned  the  Conde  de  Montijo  and  Fran- 
cisco Palafox.  The  marquis  of  Lazan,  accused  of 
being  in  league  with  his  brother,  was  confined  in 
Pensicola,  and  the  Conde  de  Tilly,  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  public  treasure  and  make 
for  America,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  where 
it  is  believed  his  infamous  existence  terminated. 
The  celebrated  Padre  Gil  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Sicily.  While  on  his  passage  he  told  an  English 
gentleman,  "  They  have  sent  me  on  this  embassy  to 
get  rid  of  my  never  ceasing  remonstrances ;  and  I 
have  submitted  to  this  banishment  for  fear  1  might  be 
got  rid  of  in  another  wayT  Romana  refused  to  serve, 
and  Blake,  recalled  from  Catalonia,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  troops  re-assembled  at  La  Carolina ; 
most  of  the  other  generals  kept  aloof,  and  in  Galli- 
cia  the  Conde  de  Noronha  resigning  his  com- 
mand issued  a  manifesto  against  the  Junta :  the 
public  hatred  increased,  and  the  partizans  of  Pala- 
fox and  Montijo,  certain  that  the  people  would  be 
against  the  government  under  any  circumstances, 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  moment  to  commence 
violence*      Andalusia   was   but   one  remove   from 
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^^^^    anarchy  when  the  intrusive  monarch  reached  the 
—  foot  of  the  Morena  with  a  great  and  well  organised 
army. 

The  military  preparation  of  the  Junta  har-* 
monised  with  their  political  conduct  The  decree 
for  levying  a  hundred  thousand  men^  issued  when 
the  enemy  was  but  a  few  marches  from  the  seat  of 
government,  was  followed  by  an  order  to  distribute 
a  hundred  thousand  poinards,  as  if  assassination 
were  the  mode  in  which  a  great  nation  could  or 
ought  to  defend  itself,  especially  when  the  regular 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Junta  were  still  nume- 
rous enough,  if  well  directed,  to  have  made  a  stout 
resistance.  Areizaga  had  still  twenty-five  thousand 
men  at  Carolina  in  the  Morena;  Echevaria,  with 
eight  thousand,  was  at  Hellin  ;  five  or  six  thousand 
were  spread  over  Andalusia,  and  Alburquerque  had 
fifteen  thousand  behind  the  Guadiana.  The  troops 
at  Carolina  were,  however,  dispirited  and  disor- 
ganized, Blake  had  not  arrived,  and  Alburquerque, 
distracted  with  contradictory  orders,  transmitted 
almost  daily  by  the  Junta,  could  contrive  no  reason- 
able plan  of  action  until  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  enabled  him  to  disregard  all  instructions. 
Thus,  amidst  a  whirlpool  of  passions  intrigues  and 
absurdities,  Andalusia,  although  a  mighty  vessel 
and  containing  all  the  means  of  safety,  was  destined 
to  sink. 

This  great  province,  composed  of  four  king^ 
doms,  namely,  Jaen  and  Cordoba  in  the  north, 
Grenada  and  Seville  in  the  south,  was  protected 
on  the  right  by  Murcia,  on  the  left  by  Portugal, 
both  in  possession  of  the  allies.  The  northern 
ily  was  accessible  to  the  French,  who 
it  either  by  La  Mancha  or  Estre- 
between  those  provinces,  the  Toledo 
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aad  Guadalupe  mountains  forbad  all  military  com-^  ^^^^ 
munication  until  near  the  Morena,  where  abating  ■ 

somewhat  of  their  surly  grandeur^  they  leave  a 
space  through  which  troops  could  move  from  one 
province  to  the  other  in  a  direction  parallel  tp  the 
frontier  of  Andalusia. 

Towards  La  Mancha,  the  Morena  was  so  savage 
that  only  the  royal  road  to  Seville  was  practicable 
for  artillery ;  entering  the  hills  a  little  in  advance  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  at  a  pass  of  wonderful 
strength  called  the  Despenas  Perros,  it  led  by  La 
Carolina  and  Baylen  to  Andujar.  On  the  right, 
indeed,  another  route  passed  through  the  Puerto 
del  Rey,  but  it  fell  into  the  first  at  Navas  Toloza, 
a  little  beyond  the  Despenas  Perros ;  there  were 
other  passes  also,  but  all  falling  again  into  the 
main  road,  before  reaching  La  Carolina.  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mudela  was  therefore  a  position  menacing 
the  principal  passes  of  the  Morena  from  La 
Mancha. 

To  the  eastward  of  Santa  Cruz  the  town  of  Villa 
Nueva  de  los  Infantes  presented  a  second  point  of 
concentration  for  the  invaders.  From  thence,  roads, 
practicable  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  penetrated  the 
bills  by  La  Venta  Quemada  and  the  Puerto  de  San 
Esteban,  leading  to  Baeza,  Ubeda,  and  Jaen. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  westward  of  Santa  Cruz, 
roads,  or  rather  paths,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom 
of  Cordoba.  One  entering  the  mountains  by  Fuen 
Caliente,  led  upon  Montoro ;  a  second,  called  the 
La  Plata,  passed  by  La  Conquista  to  Adamuz ;  and 
just  beyond  these  roads  the  ridges  separating  La 
Manqha  from  Estremadura  begin  to  soften  down, 
permitting  military  ingress  to  the  latter  by  the 
passes  of   Mochuello,  Almaden  de  Azogues,    and 
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^^  Agudo,  Hence  an  army  entering  Estretnadura  to 
invade  Andalusia,  must  still  pass  the  Morena, 
moving  by  one  or  all  of  three  great  roads,  namely, 
from  Medellin  and  Llerena  to  Guadalcanal;  from 
Badajos  to  Seville  by  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  and 
Ronquillo,  or,  by  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  Fregenal, 
and  Aracena.  From  Almaden,  there  was  also  a 
way  through  Belalcazar  to  Guadalcanal.  But  all 
these  routes,  except  that  of  Aracena,  whether  from 
La  Mancha  or  Estremadura,  led,  after  crossing  the 
mountains,  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
waters  of  this  river,  drawn  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  at  first  roll  westward,  washing  the  foot  of 
the  Morena  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cordoba,  then 
bending  gradually  towards  the  south,  they  flow  by 
Seville  and  are  finally  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 

To  defend  the  passage  of  the  Morena,  Areizaga 
posted  his  right  in  the  defiles  of  San  Esteban  and 
Montizon,  covering  the  city  of  Jaen  the  old  walls 
of  which  were  armed.  His  left  occupied  the  pasess 
of  Fuen  Caliente  and  Mochuello,  covering  Cordoba. 
His  centre  was  established  at  La  Carolina,  and  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Despenas  Perros  and  Puerto  del 
Rey,  which  were  entrenched,  but  with  so  little 
skill  and  labour  as  to  excite  the  ridicule  rather 
than  the  circumspection  of  the  enemy  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  error  relative  to  the 
strength  of  mountain-defiles,  common  enough  even 
amongst  men  who,  with  some  experience  of  war 
have  yet  taken  a  contracted  view  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

From  such  persons  it  is  usual  to  hear  of  narrow 
passes  in  which   the  greatest  multitudes  may  be 
jesisted.     Now  without  stopping  to  prove  that  local 
gth  is  nothing  if  the  flanks  can  be  turned  by 
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other   roads,    we  may   be  certain   there  are    few   <^A^- 
positions  so  difficult  as  to  render  superior  numbers  - 
of  no  avail.     Where  one  man  can  climb  another 
can  ;  and  a  numerous  infantry,  crowning  the  acclivi- 
ties on  the  right  and  left  of  a  disputed  pass,  will 
soon  oblige  the  defenders  to  retreat  or  to  fight  upon 
equal  terms.     If  this  takes  place  at  any  point  of  an 
extended  front  of  defiles,  such  as  those  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the  whole 
of  the  beaten  army  are  obvious.    Hence  such  passes 
should  only  be  considered  as  fixed  points,  around 
which  an  army  should  operate  freely  in  defence  of 
more  exposed  situations,  for  defiles   are  doors  the 
keys   of  which  are  on   the   summits  of  the   hills 
around  them.     A  bridge  is  a  defile,    yet  troops  are 
never  posted  in  the  middle,  but  behind  a  bridge  to 
defend  the  passage.     By  extending  this  principle, 
we   shall  draw  the   greatest   advantages  from  the 
strength  of  mountain-passes.     The  practice  of  some 
great  generals  may  indeed  be  quoted  against  this 
opinion ;  nevertheless,  it  seems   more  consonant  to 
the  true  principles  of  war  to   place  only  detach- 
ments in  the  defiles   of  mountains,   and  keep   the 
main  body  in  some  central  point  behind,   ready  to 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  as  they 
issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  hills. 

Pierced  by  many  roads,  and  defended  by  feeble 
dispirited  troops,  the  Morena  presented  no  great 
obstacle  to  the  French ;  yet,  as  they  came  up  against 
it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha  only,  there  were  means 
to  render  their  passage  difficult.  If  Alburquerque, 
placing  his  army  either  at  Almaden  de  Azogues,  or 
Agudo,  had  operated  against  their  right  flank,  he 
must  have  been  beaten,  or  masked  by  a  strong  de- 
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««^.^^K»«4%  j^iure  Areizaga  could  have  been  safely 


V«    wtis  Andalusia   itself  deficient  of  interior 
.^.flu  :t?^vurces  for  an  obstinate  defence.     Parallel 
V  .iw  Morena,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hun- 
ur«u  itule;^  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Apulxaras,  and 
uic  Sierra  Ronda,    extend    from    the  borders  of 
Murcia  to  Gibraltar.    These  ridges  cut  off  a  narrow 
tract  ot  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
m^n«  while  the  space  between  them  and  the  Mo- 
rv'ua  is  broken  by  less  extensive  ridges,  forming 
valloys  which,  gradually  descending  and  widening, 
ait>  finally  lost  in  the  open  country  about  Seville. 
Amlalusia  may  therefore  be  considered  as  presenting 
lhn>o  grand  divisions  of  country: — 1®.  The  upper, 
or  rugged,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Si- 
t^rra   Nevada.     2°.   The   lower,   or  open    country, 
about  Seville.     3°.  The  coast-tract,   between    the 
mountain   and   the    Mediterranean.     This  last    b 
studded  in  its  whole  length  with  sea-port  towns  and 
oustles,   such   as    Malaga,   Velez-Malaga,    Motril, 
Ardra,    Marbella,    Estipona,    and    an    infinity  of 
smaller  places. 

No  important  line  of  defence  is  offered  by  the 
(fuodalquivir.  An  army,  after  passing  the  Morena, 
would  follow  the  course  of  its  waters  to  gain  the 
lower  parts  of  Andalusia,  thus  descending,  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  would  be  with  the  invaders. 
Uut  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  ridges  of 
the  Nevada  or  Ronda  must  be  crossed,  and  most  of 

parallel    ridges   enclosing  the   valleys 

run  towards  the  Atlantic.     Now  all 

rB  contain  great  towns,  such  as  Jaen  and 

Ubeda,  Grenada,  and  Alcala  Real,  most 
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oi  which,  formerly  fortified  and  still  retaining  their   ^^^^ 
ancient  walls,  were  capable  of  defence ;  wherefore 


the  enemy  conld  not  have  approached  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nor  Ghrenada,  nor  the  lower  country  about 
Seville,  without  first  taking  Jaen  or  Cordoba,  or 
both.  The  difficulty  of  besieging  those  places 
while  a  Spanish  army  was  stationed  at  Alcala  Real 
or  Ecija,  while  the  mountains,  on  both  flanks  and 
in  the  rear  were  filled  with  insurgents,  and  while 
Alburquerque  hung  upon  the  rear  at  Almada,  is  ap<- 
parent.  Pompey's  sons,  acting  upon  this  system, 
nearly  baffled  Caesar,  although  that  mighty  man 
had  firiends  in  the  province,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed celerity  fell  upon  his  youthful  adversaries 
before  their  arrangements  were  matured. 

But  in  this  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  Junta 
were  unprovided  with  any  plan  of  defence  beyond 
the  mere  occupation  of  the  passes  in  the  Morena. 
Those  once  forced,  Seville  was  open;  from  that 
great  city  the  French  could  penetrate  into  all  parts ; 
and  their  communication  with  Madrid  became  of 
secondary  importance,  because  Andalusia  abounded 
in  the  materials  of  war,  and  Seville,  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  from  its  political  position  the  most 
important  town  in  Spain,  was  furnished  with  arse- 
nals, cannon-founderies,  and  all  establishments  ne- 
cessary to  a  great  military  power. 


INVASION  OF  ANDALUSIA. 


The  number  of  fighting  men  destined  for  this 
enterprise  was  about  sixty-five  thousand.  Marshal 
Soult  directed  the  movements,  but  the  king  was 
disposed  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
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BOOK  tary  arrangements  than  a  due  regard  for  his  own 
———interest  would  justify.  To  cover  Madrid  and  to 
Jaaumry.  watch  the  British  army,  the  second  corps  was 
posted  between  Talavera  and  Toledo,  with  strong 
detachments  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ; 
two  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  reserve,  garri- 
soned the  capital ;  as  many  were  in  Toledo,  and 
two  battalions  occupied  minor  posts,  such  as  Ar- 
ganda  and  Guadalaxara.  Grazan's  division  was  re- 
called from  Castile,  Milhaud's  from  Aragon  ;  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  corps,  the  king's  guards,  and 
the  reserve,  increased  by  some  reinforcements  from 
France,  were  directed  upon  Andalusia. 

During  the  early  part  of  January,  the  troops 
gained  by  easy  marches  the  foot  of  the  Morena, 
where  Milhaud's  division,  coming  by  the  way  of 
Benillo,  rejoined  the  fourth  corps.  A  variety  of 
menacing  demonstrations,  made  along  the  front  of 
the  Spanish  line  of  defence  between  the  14th  and 
17th,  caused  Areizaga  to  abandon  his  advanced 
positions  and  confine  himself  to  the  passes  of  the 
Morena,  and  the  18th,  the  king  arrived  in  person 
at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  the  whole  army  being 
then  collected  in  three  distinct  masses. 

In  the  centre,  the  artillery  the  king's  guards  the 
reserve  and  the  fifth  corps,  under  marshal  Mortier, 
were  established  at  Santa  Cruz  and  Elviso,  close  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Despenas  Perros  and  the  Puerto 
del  Rey. 

On  the  left,  Sebastiani  occupied  Villa  Nueva  de 
los  Infantes  with  the  fourth  corps,  and  prepared 
to  penetrate  by  Venta  Quemada  and  Puerto  San 
Esteban  into  the  kingdom  of  Jaen. 

On  the  righti  the  duke  of  Belluno,  placing  a 
detachment    in    Agudo    to    watch   Alburquerque, 
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occupied  Almaden  de  Azogues  with  the  first  corps ;   oo^i*- 
he  pushed  an  advanced  guard  into  the  pass  of  Mo- 


chueloy  and  sent  patrols  through  Benalcazar  and  iMmary. 
Hinojosa  towards  Guadalcanal.      By  these  dispo- 
sitions, Areizaga's  line  of  defence  in  the  Morena 
and  Alburquerque's  line  of  retreat  from  Estremadura, 
were  alike  threatened. 

On  the  20th,  Sebastiani,  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
forced  the  defiles  of  Esteban,  making  a  number  of 
prisoners ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  rallied  behind 
the  Guadalen,  one  of  the  tributary  torrents  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  he  again  defeated  them,  and  ad- 
vancing into  the  plains  of  Ubeda  secured  the 
bridges  over  the  Guadalquiver. 

In  the  centre,  DessoUes  carried  the  Puerto  del 
Rey  without  firing  a  shot,  and  Gazan's  division, 
crowning  the  heights  right  and  left  of  the  Despenas 
Perros,  turned  all  the  Spanish  works ;  the  pass  was 
then  abandoned,  and  Mortier,  with  the  main  body 
and  the  artillery,  pouring  through,  reached  La 
Carolina  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day  took  pos- 
session of  Andujar  ;  having  passed  in  triumph  over 
the  fatal  field  of  Baylen;  more  fatal  to  the  Spaniards 
than  to  the  French,  for  the  foolish  pride  engendered 
by  that  victory  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  subsequent  losses.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of 
Belluno  pushed  detachments  to  Montoro,  Adamuz, 
and  Pozzoblanco,  his  patrols  appeared  close  to 
Cordoba,  and  his  flanking  parties  communicated 
with  the  fifth  corps  at  Andujar.  Thus  two  days 
and  skilful  combinations  upon  an  extent  of  fifty 
miles  rendered  vain  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Morena, 
and  Andalusia  beheld  the  French  masses  portent- 
ously gathered  on  the  interior  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. 
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^^!^  In  Seville  all  was  anarchy.  Palafox  and  Men* 
■  tijo's  partizans  were  secretly  ready  to  strike,  and 
JMiaaigr.  the  Ancient  Junta  openly  prepared  to  resume  their 
former  power.  The  timid,  and  those  who  had  port- 
able property,  endeavoured  to  remove  to  Cadiz,  but 
the  populace  opposed  this,  and  the  peasantry  came 
into  the  city  so  fast  that  above  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  within  the  walls,  and  the  multitude, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  expect  or  wish,  only 
wanted  a  signal  to  break  out  into  violence.  The 
Central  Junta,  fearing  alike  the  enemy  and  their 
own  people,  prepared  to  fly,  yet  faithful  to  their 
system  of  delusion,  even  while  their  packages  vrere 
actually  embarking  for  Cadiz  they  assured  the 
people,  that  the  enemy  had  indeed  forced  the  pass 
of  Almaden  leading  from  La  Mancha  into  Estre- 
madura,  but  no  danger  could  thence  arise;  be- 
cause the  duke  Del  Parque  was  in  full  march  to 
join  Alburquerque,  and  those  generals,  being  when 
united  stronger  than  the  enemy,  would  fall  upon  his 
flank,  while  Areizaga  would  cooperate  from  the 
Morena  and  gain  a  great  victory  ! 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  January  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Morena  was  being  forced  at  all  points, 
that  this  deluding  address  was  published ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  day  after,  that  the  Junta  de- 
spatched orders  for  the  duke  Del  Parque,  who  was 
then  in  the  mountains  beyond  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to 
effect  that  junction  with  Alburquerque  from  which 
such  great  things  were  expected !  Del  Parque  re- 
ceived the  despatch  on  the  24th,  and  prepared  to 
obey.  Alburquerque,  alive  to  all  the  danger  of 
the  crisis,  lef^  general  Contreras  at  Medellin  with 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men  destined  to  form  a 
garrison  for  Badajos,  and  marched  himself  on  the 
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22dy   #tth  about  nine  thousand,   towards  Agudo,   '^^^' 
mtending  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  first  corps ; 


but  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his  movement  when  JttMur. 
he  learned  that  Agudo  and  Almaden  were  occupied, 
and  the  French  patrols  already  at  Benalcazar  and 
fiinojosa,  within  one  march  of  his  own  line  of 
letreat  upon  Seville.  In  this  conjuncture,  sending 
Contreras  to  Badajos  and  his  own  artillery  through 
die  defile  of  Monasterio,  he  marched  with  his 
iafantry  to  Ghiadalcanal.  During  the  movement 
he  continued  to  receive  contradictory  and  absurd 
orders  from  the  Junta,  some  of  which  he  disre- 
garded and  others  he  could  not  obey,  but,  conform- 
ing to  circumstances,  when  the  Morena  was  forced 
he  descended  into  the  basin  of  Seville,  crossed  the 
Gruadalquiver  at  the  ferry  of  Cantillana,  reached 
Carmona  on  the  25th,  and  immediately  pushed  with 
his  cavalry  for  Ecija  to  observe  the  enemy's  pro- 
gress. Meanwhile  the  storm,  so  long  impending 
over  the  Central  Junta,  burst  at  Seville. 

Early  on  the  24th  a  great  tumult  arose.  Mobs 
traversing  all  the  quarters  of  the  city  called  out  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Junta  and  the  heads  of  the 
Baembers.  Francisco  Palafox  and  Montijo  were 
released,  the  Junta  of  Seville  was  re-established  by 
acclamation,  the  Central  Junta  committed  to  it 
the  defence  of  Andalusia  and  endeavoured  to  reach 
Cadiz,  each  member  as  he  could,  but  all  with  the 
full  intention  of  reuniting  and  resuming  their 
authority :  however  on  the  road  some  of  them  were 
cast  into  prison  by  the  people,  and  some  were  like 
%b  be  slain  at  Xerez. 

The  Jftinta  of  Seville  had  no  intention  that  the 
Central  Jnnla  should  ever  revive.  Saavedra,  the 
President  of  the  fonner,  calmed  the  tumult  in  the 
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*^^   city,  restored  Romana  to  the  command  of  his  old  army, 
made  some  other  popular  appointments,  and  in  con- 
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JuuMiy.  junction  with  his  colleagues  sent  a  formal  proposition 
to  the  Junta  at  Badajos,  inviting  them  to  take  into 
consideration  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  Re- 
gency. This  was  readily  acceded  to»  but  the  events 
of  war  crowded  on  and  overlaid  their  schemes. 
Three  days  after  the  flight  of  the  Central  Junta, 
treason  and  faction  were  so  busy  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seville  Junta  that  they  also  disbanded. 
Some  remained  in  the  town,  others,  amongst  them 
Saavedra,  repaired  to  Cadiz,  the  tumults  were  then 
renewed  with  greater  violence,  and  Romana  was 
called  upon  to  assume  the  command  and  defend  the 
city,  but  he  evaded  this  dangerous  honour  and 
proceeded  to  Badajos. 

Thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  people  of 
Seville  elected  a  military  junta,  and  discovered  the 
same  disposition  as  the  people  of  other  towns  in 
the  Peninsula  had  done  upon  like  occasions.  If 
men  like  the  Tios  of  Zaragoza  had  then  assumed 
command  they  might  have  left  a  memorable  tale 
and  a  ruined  city ;  but  there  were  none  so  firm,  or 
so  ferocious,  a  feeling  of  helplessness  produced  fear 
in  all  and  Seville  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  in- 
vaders. 

When  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  com- 
pletely effected  the  French  corps  received  their 
artillery,  the  centre  and  right  wing  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  a  detachment  of  the  first  corps  which 
had  approached  Cordoba  returned  to  Montoro. 
Areizaga  rallied  his  troops  at  Jaen,  but  Sebastian! 
marching  from  Ubeda  drove  him  upon  Alcala  Real, 
and  Jaen  surrendered  with  forty-six  guns  mounted 
on  the  walls.     The  Spanish  general  made  one  more 
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Stand,  and  being  again  beaten  with  the  loss  of  all   ^ai*. 
his  artillery   his   army   dispersed.     Five  thousand "  i^iiT^ 
infantry  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  throwing  JtaoMy; 
away  their  arms  escaped  to  Gibraltar,  and  Areizaga 
flying    with   a   remnant   of  horse  into   the   king- 
dom of  Murcia,   was  there  superseded  by  Blake. 
Meanwhile,  Sebastiani   entered  Grenada,  and  was 
received  with   apparent  joy,  so   entirely  had  the 
government  of  the  Central  Junta  extinguished  the 
former  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

The  capture  of  Jaen  secured  the  left  flank  of  the 
French,  and  the  king  moved  with  the  centre  and 
right,  to  Cordoba  where  also  the  invaders  were  re- 
ceived without  any  mark  of  aversion.*  Thus  the 
upper  country  was  entirely  conquered.  But  the  pro- 
jects of  Joseph  were  not  confined  to  Andalusia ;  he 
had  opened  a  secret  communication  with  Valencia, 

*  Bvpont's  proceedings  at  Cordoba,  ai  related  in  my  first  volume,  have  been 
eommented  upon  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  "  Aimali  of  the  Pemntutar 


Upon  tbe  authority  of  general  Foy,  the  author  asserts  that  Cordoba  was  sacked, 
calls  it  "  aoraimiom  atrocity,**  and  "  on  inhmnan  butehery,"  and  no  doubt, 
taldag  for  fiction  the  stories  of  Agathocles,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  a  thousand 
olheii,  gimvelv  aflhms,  that,  oe^fMdtjf  and  crueUy  aire  tatrely  wdted ;  that  Ihipont 
wm  afmA,  and  that  JVofMleon  6i»A  not  poison  hkn  m  a  dungeon,  but  that  he  must 
have  **  dragged  en  a  mmrable  esiatenee  expoBed  to  umoermltoom  and  haired," 

Unfdrtnnately  for  the  application  of  this  nursery  philosophy,  Dupont,  although 
a  had  officer,  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  became  minister  of  war 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  period  fixed  by  the  author  of  *'  the  Annait," 
m  dke  ma  e/goodgoeermnent  in  Franee, 

I  reiected  roy^  authority,  1st,  because  his  work,  unfinished  and  posthumous, 
diaeovered  more  of  the  orator  than  the  impartial  historian,  and  he  was  politically 
opposed  to  Dupont.  Secondly,  because  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  and  his  re- 
laliOB,  at  variance  with  the  oMdal  journal  of  Jhmonrt  operationt,  was  also 
enstradicted  by  the  testimony  of  a  Britith  general  of  known  talentt  and  accuracy, 
wkm  Maimed  h$e  information  on  the  epot  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  ef>ent, 

**  Some  time  aner  the  victory,  order  was  restored,  pUtage  was  forbidden  under 
of  dmsth,  and  the  oAofsn  eompanies  maintained  the   fiotice/'— Journal  of 


mot  pittaged,  bein^  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  French  were 
—Letter  from  a  British  general  to  colonel  Napier. 
Or  this  point  therefore  I  am  clear ;  but  the  author  of  the  "  Annals'*  after  con- 
iJBg  my  account  with  Foy*s,  thus  proceeds,  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
dw  pneeding  statement  is  given  by  colonel  Napier  without  any  quotation  of 


A  Ihb  fosMise  writer  might  have  thought  it  right  to  add  that,  six  months  pre- 
to  the  publication  of  the  Annals,  colonel  Napier,  hearing  that  some  ot  his 
wals  appeared  inconclusive  to  the  author  of  that  work,  beoauu  there  was  no 


appeared 
itfmitharily,  transmitted  through  a  mutual  friend,  an  aMiirance  that  he 
aathori^  for  every  statement  and  would  willingly  yiirnuA  the  author  with 
my  or  aii  efukem :  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  offer. 

VOL.  m.  I 
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B^vK  where  his  partisans  undertook  to  raise  a  eominotion 
whenever  a  French  force  should  appear  before  the 

ISUK  ... 

jMAuy.  city.     Judging   now  that    no    serious    opposition 

would  be  made  in  Andalusia,  he  directed  Sebastiani 
to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  seize  the  Grenadan 
coast,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  attack  on  Va- 
lencia'. Aiid  to  insure  success,  he  wrote  from  Cor- 
saehet'i  doba  to  Suchet,  urging  him  to  make  a  combined 
Mmnoin.  jnQv^m^nt  fpQm  Aragon,  and  promising  a  powerful 

detachment  from  Andalusia  to  meet  him  under  the 
walls  of  Valencia.  Dessolles  meanwhile  occupied 
Cordoba  and  Jaen,  but  the  first  and  fifth  corps  and  the 
king's  guards  proceeded  towards  Ecija,  where,  it  will 
be  remembered,  Alburquerque's  cavalry  had  been 
posted  since  the  night  of  the  24th.  When  the  French 
approached  the  duke  fell  back  upon  Carmona, 
from  whence  he  could  retreat  either  to  Seville  or 
Cadiz,  the  way  to  the  latter  being  through  Utrera. 
But  from  Ecija  there  was  a  road  through  Moron  to 
Utrera,  shorter  than  that  leading  through  Carmona, 
and  along  this  road  the  cavalry  of  the  first  corps 
was  pushed  on  the  27th.  Alburquerque  then  despair- 
ing for  Seville  resolved  to  make  for  Cadiz.  To  fore- 
stal  the  enemy  he  gained  Utrera  with  great  expedi* 
tion,  and  moving  by  Lebrija  and  Xeres,  journeying 
night  and  day,  reached  Cadiz  on  the  3d  of  February. 
Some  French  cavalry  skirmished  with  his  rear  at 
Utrera,  but  he  was  pursued  no  farther,  save  by 
scouting  parties,  for  the  king  had  now  altered  the 
original  plan  of  operations  :  the  first  corps,  instead 
of  pushing  for  Cadiz,  marched  b^  Carmona  against 
Seville,  where  the  advanced  guard  arrived  on  the 
30th.  Some  entrenchments  and  batteries  had  been 
raised  for  defence.  Seven  thousand  soldiers,  chiefly 
fugitives  from  the  Morena,  were  in  garrison,  and 
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tbe  populace,  still  governing  and  announcing  a  lo^   chap. 

determination,  fired  upon  tbe  bearer  of  a  summons. '- — 

Nevertheless,  the  city,  after  some  negotiation,  sur-  Pebrwy. 
rendered  on  the  31st  with  all  its  stores  founderies 
and  arsenals  complete,  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
the  king  entered  in  triumph.  Thus  the  lower  coun- 
try was  also  conquered  ;  there  remained  only  Cadiz 
and  the  coast  tract  lying  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Sierra  de  Nevada  to  subdue. 

The  first  corps  was  now  sent  against  Cadiz,  the 
fifth  against  Estremadura  ;  and  during  these  events 
Sebastiani  placed  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  Al- 
bambra,  incorporated  among  his  troops  a  Swiss  bat- 
talion, composed  of  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
French  service  in  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  seized 
Antequera.  He  was  desirous  to  establish  himself 
firmly  in  those  parts  before  he  crossed  the  Nevada, 
but  his  measures  were  precipitated  by  unexpected 
events.  At  Malaga,  the  people,  led  by  a  Capuchin 
friar,  imprisoned  the  local  Junta,  and  being  re- 
solved to  fight  the  French  collected  in  vast  numbers 
and  armed  in  all  manners  above  Antequera  and  Al- 
hama,  where  the  road  from  Grenada  enters  the 
hills.  This  insurrection,  spreading  along  the 
mountains  and  even  in  the  Viega  or  plain  of  Gre- 
nada, was  not  to  be  neglected.  Sebastiani,  fearing 
that  the  insurgents  who  had  Gibraltar  on  one  Bank, 
Murcia  on  the  other,  and  many  sea-ports  and  for- 
tresses in  their  own  country,  should  organize  a  re- 
gular warfare,  marched  against  them,  and  after 
a  slight  skirmish  at  Alhama,  penetrating  the  hills, 
he  drove  the  whole  upon  Malaga,  near  which 
place  his  advanced  guard  under  general  Mil- 
hand  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
men  and  entered  the  town  fighting.     A  few  of  tl 

I  2 
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^^?^    vanquished  found  a  refuge  on  board  some  English 
—  ships  of  war  and  the  rest  submitted.    More  than  one 
Febrewy.  hundred  pieces  of  heavy,  and  about  twenty  pieces  of 
field  artillery  with  ammunition,  stores^  and  a  quan- 
tity of  British  merchandize,  became  the  spoil  of  the 
conquerors;    Velez-Malaga  opened   its    gates  the 
Q^l^^     next  day,  Motril  was  occupied,  and  the  insurrection 
JjjJ^^f*""  was  entirely  quelled,  for  in  every  other  part  both 
CHbSuS"  troops  and  peasantry  were  terrified  and  submissive 
•***•       to  the  last  degree. 

Meanwhile,  Victor  followed  the  traces  of  Albur- 
querque  with  such  diligence  as  to  reach  Chiclana 
on  the  4th,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he 
might  have  rendered  himself  master  of  Leon  ;  for 
the  defensive  works  at  Cadiz  and  the  Isla  were  in 
no  way  improved,  but  rather  deteriorated  since  the 
period  of  sir  George  Smith's  negotiation.  The 
bridge  of  Zuazo  was  indeed  broken,  and  the  canal 
of  Santa  Petri  a  great  obstacle  ;  but  Alburquerque  s 
troops  were  harassed,  dispirited,  ill  clothed,  badly 
armed  and  in  every  way  inefiicient :  the  people  of 
Cadiz  were  apathetic,  and  the  authorities  as  usual 
occupied  with  intrigues  and  private  interests.  In 
Appendix,  this  statc,  eight  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  could 
8«.\V'  scarcely  have  defended  a  line  of  ten  miles  against 
twenty-five  thousand  French  if  a  sufiicient  number 
of  boats  could  have  been  collected  to  cross  the 
canal. 

Venegas  was  governor  of  Cadiz,  but  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Central  Junta  had  been  deposed  at 
Seville,  a  Municipal  Juqta,  chiefly  composed  of 
merchants,  was  elected  by  general  ballot.  This 
body,  as  inflated  and  ambitious  of  power  as  any 
that  had  preceded  it,  would  not  suffer  the  fugitive 
members  of  the  Central  Junta  to  assume  any  autho- 
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rity ;  and  the  latter,  maugre  their  extreme  reluct-  <'hap. 
ance,  were  obliged  to  submit.     However,  by  the         — 
advice  of  Jovellanos  they  appointed  a  Regency,  com-  Fehruaiy. 
posed  of  men  not  taken  from  amongst  themselves, 
and  though  the  Municipal  Junta  vehemently  opposed 
this  proceeding  at  first,  the  judicious  intervention  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew  Frere  finally  induced  them  to  ac- 
quiesce.    On  the  29th  of  January,  the  bishop  of 
Orense,  general  Castanos,  Antonio  de  Escano,  Saa- 
vedra,  and  Fernandez  de  Leon,  were  appointed  Re- 
gents until  the  Cortes  could  be  assembled,  but  Leon 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  one  Lardizabal,  a  native 
of  New  Spain. 

The  council  of  Castile,  which  had  been  reinstated 
before  the  fall  of  Seville,  now  charged  the  deposed 
Junta,  and  truly,  with  usurpation — the  public  voice 
added  peculation  and  other  crimes ;  the  Regency, 
which  they  had  themselves  appointed,  seized  their 
papers,  sequestrated  their  effects,  threw  some  of  the 
members  into  prison,  and  banished  others  to  the 
provinces,  thus  completely  extinguishing  this  at 
once  odious,  ridiculous,  and  unfortunate  oligarchy. 
Amongst  the  persons  composing  it,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly some  of  unsullied  honour  and  fine  talents, 
ready  and  eloquent  of  speech  and  dexterous  in  ar- 
gument :  yet  Spain  is  not  the  only  country  where  men 
possessing  all  the  grace  and  ornament  of  words,  have 
proved  to  be  mean  and  contemptible  statesmen. 

Alburquerque,  elected  president  of  the  Municipal 
Junta  and  commander  of  the  forces,  endeavoured  to 
place  the  Isla  de  Leon  in  a  state  to  resist  a  sudden 
attack,  and  the  French,  deceived  as  to  its  real 
strength,  after  an  ineffectual  summons  proceeded  to 
gird  the  whole  bay  with  works.  Meanwhile.  Maiv 
shal  Mortier,  leaving  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  corps. 
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^^^    Seville,  pursued  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  which, 
— — —  under  the  command  of  the  Visconde  de  Gand,  had 
Febniarj.  retired  from  that  town  towards  the  Morena ;  they 
evaded  him  and  fled  to  Ayamonte,  where  they  might 
have  been  destroyed,  because  the  bishop  of  Algarve 
would  not,  from  national  jealousy,  suffer  them  to 
Jrt'i  Cot.  P^^^  ^^^  Portuguese  frontier,    but  Mortier,   disre- 
dtn^"'     garding  these  fugitives,  passed  the  Morena  by  Roo- 
^®®-       quillos  and  Monasterio,  and  marching  against  Bada- 
jos  summoned  it  the  12th  of  February.     However 
Contreras,  detached  as  we  have   seen   by  Albur- 
querque  to  this  quarter,  was  in  the  place,  and  the 
French  marshal  finding  it,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, in  a  state  of  defence  retired  to  M erida.     This 
terminated  the  first  series  of  operations  in  the  fourth 
epoch  of  the  war ;  operations  which,  in  three  weeks, 
had  put  the  French  in  possession  of  Andalusia  and 
Southern  Estremadura,  with  the  exception  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Cadiz  in  the  one,  and  of  Badajos,  Olivenza, 
and  Alburquerque  in  the  other  province.    Yet  great 
as  were  the  results  of  this  memorable  irruption,  more 
might  have  been  obtained,  and  the  capture  of  Cadiz 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Peninsula. 

From  Andujar  to  Seville  is  only  a  hundred  miles. 
The  French  took  ten  days  to  traverse  that  space, 
a  tardiness  for  which  there  appears  no  adequate 
cause.  The  king,  apparently  elated  at  the  accla- 
mations and  seeming  cordiality  with  which  the 
towns  and  even  the  villages  greeted  him,  moved 
slowly.  He  imagined  that  Seville  would  open  her 
gates  at  once,  and  thinking  the  possession  of 
that  town  would  produce  the  greatest  moral  effect 
in  Andalusia  and  all  over  Spain,  changed  the  first 
judicious  plan  of  the  campaign  to  march  thither  in 
reference  to  Cadiz.     The  moral  influence  of  Seville 
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had  been  however,  transferred  along  with  the  govern-  chap, 
ment  to  Cadiz,  and  Joseph  was  deceived  in  his  expec- 


tations of  entering  the  former  city  as  he  had  entered  ^^bpuif. 
Cordoba.  When  he  discovered  his  error  there  was 
still  time  to  repair  it  by  a  rapid  pursuit  of  Albur- 
querque;  but  fearing  to  leave  a  city  with  a  hundred 
thousand  people  in  a  state  of  excitement  upon  bis 
flank,  he  resolved  first  to  reduce  Seville.  He  met  in- 
deed with  no  formidable  resistance,  yet  so  much  of  op* 
position  as  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  storming 
the  town  or  entering  by  negociation.  The  first  his 
humanity  forbad,  the  latter  cost  him  time,  which 
was  worth  his  crown ;  for  Alburquerque's  proceed- 
ings were  only  secondary,  the  ephemeral  resistance 
of  Seville  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  safety  of 
Cadiz. 

The  march  by  which  the  Spanish  duke  secured 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  is  only  to  be  reckoned  from  Car- 
mona.  Previous  to  his  arrival  there,  his  move- 
ments, although  judicious,  were  more  the  result  of 
necessity  than  of  skill.  After  the  battle  of  Ocaiia, 
he  expected  that  Andalusia  would  be  invaded  ;  but, 
either  fettered  by  his  orders  or  ill-informed  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  his  march  upon  Agudo  was  too 
late,  and  his  after-march  upon  Guadalcanal  was  the 
forced  result  of  his  position  :  he  could  only  do  that, 
or  abandon  Andalusia  and  retire  to  Badajos. 

From  Guadalcanal  he  advanced  towards  Cordoba 
on  the  23d,  and  he  might  have  thrown  himself  into 
that  town ;  yet  the  prudence  of  taking  such  a  de- 
cided part  was  dependent  upon  the  state  of  public 
sentiment,  of  which  he  must  have  been  a  good 
judge  Alburquerque,  indeed,  supposed  the 
French  to  be  already  in  possession  of  the  place, 
whereas  they  did  not  reach  it  until  four  days  later ; 
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BOOK   but  they  could  easily  have  entered  it  on  the  24th, 
and   as  he  believed    they  had  done  so  it  is    ap- 


Fcbraaiy.  parent  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  people's 
disposition  ;  in  this  view,  his  determination  to  cross 
the  Guadalquivir  and  take  post  at  Carmona,  was 
the  fittest  for  the  occasion.  It  was  at  Carmona  he 
first  appears  to  have  considered  Seville  a  lost  city, 
and  when  the  French  approached,  we  find  him 
-marching  with  a  surprising  energy  towards  Cadiz. 
Yet  he  was  s^in  late  in  deciding,  for  the  enemy's 
cavalry  moving  by  the  shorter  road  to  Utrera  over- 
took his  rear-guard ;  and  the  infantry  would  assur- 
edly have  entered  the  Island  of  Leon  with  him  if  the 
king  had  not  directed  them  upon  Seville.  The 
ephemeral  resistance  of  that  city  therefore  saved 
Alburquerque,  and  he  in  return  saved  Cadiz. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lord  Wellington's  plans  were  deeply  affected  c^ap, 
by  the  invasion  of  Andalusia.  The  stupendous 
campaign  he  was  then  meditating,  involved  rela- 
tions with  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  the  Spanish  operations  in  all 
quarters  previous  to  describing  it,  lest  frequent 
references  should  destroy  the  unity  of  narrative 
essential  to  a  just  handling  of  the  subject. 


OPERATIONS    IN    NAVARRE,    ARAGON,    AND 

VALENCIA. 

Suchet  being  ordered  to  quell  the  disorders  in  jumary. 
Navarre  directed  an  active  pursuit  of  the  student 
Mina,  who  availing  himself  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  military  governor  and  the  viceroy  was  actually 
master  of  the  country  between  Pampeluna  and 
Tudela.  He  was  then  at  Sanguessa.  General 
Harispe,  with  some  battalions,  marched  straight 
against  him  from  Zaragoza,  while  detachments  from 
Tudela  and  Pampeluna  endeavoured  to  surround 
him  by  the  flanks,  and  a  fourth  body  moving  into 
the  valleys  of  Ainsa  and  Medianoz  cut  him  off  from 
the  Cinca  river. 

Harispe  quickly  reached  Sanguessa^  but  the 
column  from  Pampeluna  being  retarded,  Mina, 
with  surprising  boldness,  crossed  its  line  of  march 
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*^^^  and  attacked  Tafalla,  thus  cutting  the  great  French 
—  line  of  communication ;  the  garrison  however  made 
j«Bwjr.  a  strong  resistance  and  Mina  disappeared  the  next 
Memoirs,  day.  At  this  pcriod,  reinforcements  from  France 
were  pouring  into  Navarre  and  a  division  under 
Loison  was  at  Logroiio ;  wherefore  Harispe  having, 
in  concert  with  that  general  and  with  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna,  occupied  Sanguessa,  Sos,  Lodosa, 
Puenta  de  Reyna,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  Arga, 
Aragon,  and  Ebro  rivers,  launched  a  number  of 
moveable  columns,  which  chased  Mina  into  the 
high  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  cold  and  hunger 
obliged  his  band  to  disperse.  The  enterprising 
chief  himself  escaped  with  seven  followers,  and 
when  the  French  were  tracking  him  from  house  to 
house,  he,  with  a  romantic  simplicity  truly  Spanish, 
repaired  to  Olite  in  disguise,  that  he  might  see 
the  new  general  pass  on  his  way  from  Zaragoza 
to  Pampeluna. 

But  Suchet,  while  seemingly  occupied  with 
the  disputes  between  the  French  officers  and  Jo- 
seph's civil  authorities  in  Pampeluna,  was  secretly 
preparing  guns  and  materials  for  a  methodical  war 
of  invasion  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon ;  and 
when  general  Reynier,  coming  soon  afterwards 
from  France  with  troops  intended  to  form  an  eighth 
corps,  was  appointed  governor  of  Navarre,  he 
returned  to  Zaragoza.  During  his  absence,  although 
some  petty  actions  had  taken  place,  his  general 
arrangements  were  not  disturbed,  and  the  emperor 
having  promised  to  increase  the  third  corps  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  the  intention  of  direct- 
ing it  at  once  against  Valencia,  all  the  stores  be- 
fitting such  an  enterprise  were  collected  at  Terruel 
in  the  course  of  January.     The  resistance  of  Ge- 
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ronay  and  other  events  in  Catalonia,  Jiowever,  httf-  ^^^* 
fled  Napoleon's  calculations,  and  this  first  destina- 
tion of  the  third  corps  was  changed.  Suchet  was 
then  ordered  to  besiege  Tortoza  or  Lerida;  an 
eighth  corps,  now  forming  at  Logrono,  was  directed 
to  cover  his  rear,  and  the  seventh  corps  was  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Lower  Ebro  and  support  the  siege. 
But  neither  was  this  arrangement  definitive ;  fresh 
orders  sent  the  eighth  corps  towards  Castile,  and 
just  at  this  moment  Joseph's  letter  from  Cordoba, 
calling  upon  Suchet  to  march  against  Valencia, 
arrived,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the 
French  in  Spain. 

A  decree  of  the  emperor,  dated  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, constituted  Aragon  a  particular  government, 
and  rendered  Suchet  independent  of  the  king's 
orders,  civil  or  military.  This  decree,  together 
with  a  renewed  order  to  commence'  the  siege  of 
Lerida,  had,  however,  been  intercepted,  and  the 
French  general,  doubtful  of  Napoleon's  real  views, 
undertook  the  enterprise  against  Valencia;  yet 
wishing  first  to  intimidate  the  partisans  hanging  on 
the  borders  of  Aragon,  he  detached  Laval  against 
Villa  Campa,  who  was  defeated  on  the  side  of  Cu- 
enca  and  his  troops  dispersed.  After  this  success 
he  proceeded  to  fortify  a  post  at  Terruel,  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  base  of  operations,  and  drew  toge- 
ther at  that  place  twelve  battalions  of  infentry, 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  several  squadrons  of 
light  cavalry  and  some  field  artillery ;  at  the  same 
time  he  caused  six  battalions  and  three  squadrons 
of  cavalry  to  be  assembled  at  Alcanitz,  under 
general  Habert.  The  remainder  of  the  third  corps 
was  distributed  on  the  line  of  the  Cinca,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.     The  castles  of  Zara- 
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^^  goza,  Alcanitz,  Monzon,  Venasque,  Jaca,  Tudela, 
and  other  towns,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  defence, 
Febru^r*  and  four  thousand  men,  newly  arrived  from  France, 
were  pushed  to  Daroca  to  link  the  active  columns 
to  those  left  in  Aragon.  These  arrangements  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  February,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
March^  a  duplicate  of  the  intercepted  order  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Lerida  reached  Terruel; 
nevertheless,  as  Habert's  column,  which  had  marched 
on  the  27th,  by  the  road  of  Morella,  was  already 
committed  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  the  ope- 
ration went  on. 


INCURSION    TO    VALENCIA. 

The  first  day  brought  Suchet's  column  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Valencian  army.  Ventura  Caro,  cap-, 
tain-general  of  the  province,  was  already  in  march  to 
attack  the  French  at  Terruel,  and  his  advanced 
guard  of  five  or  six  thousand  regulars,  accompanied 
by  armed  peasants,  was  drawn  up  on  some  high 
ground  behind  the  river  Mingares.  The  bed  of 
this  torrent  was  a  deep  ravine,  so  suddenly  sunk 
as  not  to  be  perceived  until  close  upon  it.  The 
village  and  castle  of  Alventoza,  situated  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  Spaniards'  centre,  were  occupied, 
and  commanded  one  bridge ;  their  right  rested  on 
the  village  and  bridge  of  Puenseca,  and  their  left 
on  the  village  of  Manzanera,  where  the  ground  was 
rather  more  practicable.  The  French  general  judg- 
ing rightly,  that  Caro  would  not  fight  so  &tT 
from  Valencia  while  Habert's  column  was  turning 
his  right,  sent  a  division  before  daylight  on  the  2d, 
to  turn  the  left  of  the  position  also,  and  so  cut  off  the 
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retreat  of  the  vanguard ;  nevertheless,  although  the  orap. 
French,  after  a  skirmish,  crossed  the  ravine,  the 


Spaniards  fell  back  with  little  loss  upon  their  main  ifMcfa. 
body,  and  Caro  retired  to  the  city  of  Valencia. 
Suchet  then  entered  Segorbe,  and  on  the  4th  was 
at  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum,  four  leagues 
from  Valencia.  At  the  same  time,  Habert,  who 
had  defeated  a  small  corps  at  Morella,  arrived  at 
Villa  Real  on  the  sea-coast.  The  country  between 
these  lines  of  march  was  mountainous  and  imprac- 
ticable, but  after  passing  Saguntum,  the  columns 
united  in  the  Huerta,  or  garden  of  Valencia,  the 
richest  and  most  delightful  part  of  Spain. 

Suchet  coming  before  the  city  on  the  5th  of 
March,  seized  the  suburb  Seranos  and  the  harbour 
called  the  Grao.  His  spies  at  first  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  an  insurrection  within  the  walls,  but  the 
treason  was  detected,  the  leader,  a  baron  Pozzo 
Blanco,  publicly  executed,  and  the  archbishop  and 
many  others  imprisoned ;  in  fine,  the  plan  had 
failed,  the  populace  were  in  arms,  and  there  was  no 
movement  of  French  troops  on  the  side  of  Murcia. 
Five  days  the  French  general  remained  before  the 
city,  vainly  negotiating,  and  then,  intrigue  failing, 
and  his  army  being  inadequate  to  force  the  de- 
fences, he  resolved  to  retire,  and  in  the  night  of  the 
10th  commenced  his  retreat  in  one  column  by 
Segorbe  and  Terruel.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  par- 
tisans were  gathering  on  his  rear.  Combats  had 
already  taken  place  at  Liria  and  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  and  general  Villa  Campa,  who  had  re- 
assembled his  dispersed  troops,  captured  four  guns 
with  their  ammunition  and  escort  between  Terruel 
and  Daroca;  he  also  cut  off  another  detachment 
of  a  hundred  men  left  at  Alventoza,  and  having 
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^^^  invested  the  post  at  Terruel  nearly  won  the  castle 
— — —  on  the  7  th  by  a  bold  and  ready  witted  attempt 
The  12th,  the  head  of  Suchet's  column  came  in 
sight,  Villa  Campa  retired,  and  the  17th  the  French 
general  reached  Zaragoza.  During  his  absence 
Perena  had  invested  Monzon,  and  when  the  gar- 
rison of  Fraga  marched  to  its  relief,  the  Spaniards 
from  Lerida  entered  the  latter  town  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  and  French  entrenchments.  Mina,  also, 
was  again  become  formidable,  and  though  several 
columns  were  sent  in  chase  of  him,  it  is  probable, 
that  they  would  have  done  no  more  than  disperse 
his  band  for  the  moment,  if  an  accident  had  not 
thrown  him  into  their  hands,  a  prisoner. 

Suchet's  failure  at  Valencia  was  more  hurtful  to 
the  French  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It 
happened  at  the  moment  when  the  National  Cortes, 
so  long  desired,  was  at  last  directed  to  assemble ; 
and  as  it  seemed  to  balance  the  misfortunes  of 
Andalusia  it  was  hailed  by  the  Spaniards  as  the 
commencement  of  a  better  era.  The  principal 
military  advantage  was  the  delaying  of  the  sieges 
of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza,  whereby  the  subjection 
of  Catalonia  was  retarded;  and  although  Suchet 
labours,  and  successfully,  to  show  that  he  was 
drawn  into  this  enterprise  by  the  force  of  circum* 
stances.  Napoleons  avowed  discontent  was  well 
founded.  The  operations  in  Catalonia  were  so 
hampered  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  it  was 
only  at  certain  conjunctures  any  progress  could  be 
made,  and  one  of  the  most  favourable  of  those  con- 
junctures was  thus  lost  for  want  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  third  corps;  but  to  understand  this  the 
military  topography  of  Catalonia  must  be  well  con* 
sidered. 
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lliat  proyince  is  divided  in  its  whole  length  by   ^^'• 
shoots  from  the  Pyrenees,  which  with   some  inter- 
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niptioD,  run  to  the  Atlantic  shores ;  for  the  sierras  bimmil 
separating  Valencia  Marcia  and  Andalusia  from  the 
central  parts  of  Spain  are  but  continuations  of  those 
shoots.  The  Ebro,  forcing  its  way  transversely 
through  the  ridges,  parts  Catalonia  from  Valencia, 
and  the  hills  thus  broken  by  the  river  push  their 
rocky  heads  southward  to  the  sea,  cutting  off 
Taragona  from  Tortoza,  and  enclosing  what  may 
be  called  the  eastern  region  of  Catalonia,  that  is 
to  say,  the  districts  containing  Rosas,  Gerona, 
Hostalrich,  Vich,  Barcelona,  Manreza,  Taragona, 
Reus,  and  many  more  towns.  The  torrents,  theJ^J;Ji^ 
defiles,  and  other  military  features  of  this  region  ^^*p*  ^* 
have  been  before  described,  and  it  only  remains  to 
iu>tice  the  western  portion  of  Catalonia  lying  be- 
yond the  principal  spine. 

This  portion  is  bounded  partly  by  Aragon,  partly 
by  Valencia ;  and  like  the  eastern  region  it  is  an 
assemblage  of  small  plains  and  rugged  valleys,  each 
the  bed  of  a  river  descending  towards  the  Ebro 
from  the  Pyrenees.  It  contains  the  fortresses  of 
Balaguer,  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  Cervera,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  Tortoza,  which,  however, 
belongs  in  a  military  view  rather  to  Valencia  than 
Catalonia.  Now  the  mountain  ridge,  separating  the 
eastern  from  the  western  region  of  Catalonia,  could 
only  be  passed  by  certain  routes  for  the  most  part 
impracticable  for  artillery,  and  those  practicable, 
leading  upon  walled  towns  at  both  sides  of  the 
defiles.  Thus  Cervera  is  situated  on  the  principal 
and  direct  line  from  Lerida  to  Barcelona ;  Balaguer, 
Cardona,  and  Montserrat,  on  another  and  more  cir- 
cuitous road  to  the  same  city.     Between  Lerida  and 
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BOOK   Taragona  stands  Momblanch ;  and  between  Taragona 
and  Tortoza  the  Fort  St.  Felippe  blocks  the  Col  de 
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Much.  Balaguer.  All  these  places  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fortresses, 
or  castles,  such  as  Urgel,  Berga,  and  Solsona, 
served  as  rallying  points,  where  the  warlike  Soma- 
tenes  of  the  higher  valleys  took  refuge  from  the 
moveable  columns,  and  from  whence  they  sallied 
to  harass  the  flanks  and  rear  of  both  the  French 
corps. 

In  the  eastern  region,  the  line  of  operations  for 
the  seventh  corps  was  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea-coast,  parallel  with  both ;  hence,  the  Spanish 
irregular  forces,  holding  all  the  communications 
across,  and  the  high  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  dividing  spine,  could  descend  upon  the  rear 
and  flanks  of  the  French,  while  the  regular  troops, 
opposed  to  them  on  a  narrow  front,  and  supported  by 
the  fortresses  of  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  and  Taragona, 
could  advance  or  retire  as  circumstances  dictated. 
And  upon  this  principle,  the  defence  of  Catalonia 
was  conducted. 

Detachments,  and  sometimes  the  main  body  of 
the  Spanish  army,  passing  by  the  mountains  or  by 
sea  from  Taragona,  continually  harassed  the  French 
flanks,  and  when  defeated,  retired  on  Vich,  Manresa, 
Montserrat,  Cervera,  and  Taragona.  From  this  last 
place  the  generals  communicated  with  Tortoza,  Va- 
lencia, Gibraltar,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  even  Sicily, 
drawing  succours  of  all  kinds  from  those  places,  and 
meanwhile  the  bands  in  the  mountains  continued  to 
vex  the  French  communications ;  and  it  was  only 
during  the  brief  periods  of  lassitude  in  the  Spanish 
army  occasioned  by  great  defeats  that  the 
seventh    corps   could   chase    those    mountaineers. 
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Nor,  until  Gerona  and  Hostalrich  fell,  was  it  easy  ^^f^* 
to  make  any  but  sudden  and  short  incursions  to- — — : — 
wards  Taragona ;  seeing  the  Miguelettes  from  the 
higher  valleys,  and  detachments  from  the  army  at 
Taragona,  passing  by  the  hills  and  by  sea,  could 
join  the  garrisons,  interrupt  the  communication,  and 
force  the  French  to  retire,  because  the  country 
beyond  the  Llobregat  could  never  feed  them  long. 

But  when  Barcelona  could  not  be  succoured  by 
sea,  it  was  indispensable  to  conduct  convoys  by 
land ;  and  to  insure  their  arrival  the  whole  army 
was  obliged  to  make  frequent,  movements  in  ad- 
vance, retiring  again  when  the  object  was  effected  ; 
this  beins:  often  renewed  furnished  the  Catalans 
many  opportunities  for  cutting  off  minor  convoys, 
detachments,  and  even  considerable  bodies  isolated 
by  the  momentary  absence  of  the  army.  Thus, 
during  the  siege  of  Gerona,  Blake  passed  through 
the  mountains  and  harassed  the  besiegers.  When 
the  place  fell  he  retired  again  to  Taragona  ;  Auge- 
reau  then  attacked  the  Miguelettes  and  Somatenes 
in  the  high  valleys ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  ope- 
ration admiral  Baudin's  squadron  of  succour  for 
Barcelona  was  intercepted  by  admiral  Martin,  and 
the  insatiable  craving  of  that  city  obliged  Augereau 
to  reassemble  his  army  and  conduct  a  convoy  there 
by  land  ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  return  immediately, 
lest  he  should  himself  consume  the  provisions  he 
brought  for  the  place.  This  retreat,  as  usual,  drew 
on  the  Spaniards,  who  were  again  defeated,  and 
Augereau  once  more  advanced,  in  the  intention  of 
co-operating  with  the  third  corps,  which  he  sup- 
posed would,  following  the  emperor's  design,  be 
before  Lerida  or  Tortoza.  But  at  this  time  Suchet 
was  on  the  march  to  Valencia  ;  and  Henry  O'Donnol, 
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■^^  who  had  succeeded  Blake  in  the  command,  recom- 
mencing the  warfare  on  the  French  communi- 
cations, forced  Augereau  again  to  retire  to  Gerona, 
at  the  moment  when  Suchet,  having  returned  to 
Aragon,  was  ready  to  besiege  Lerida.  Thus,  like 
unruly  horses  in  a  chariot  dragging  different  ways, 
the  French  impeded  each  other's  movements. 

The  events  touched   upon  above  shall   now  be 
briefly  described. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CORPS. 

When  Gerona  fell  general  Souham  scoured  the 
high  valleys  with  a  division  and  defeated  the  Mi- 
guelettes  of  Claros  and  Rovira  at  Besalu,  Clot, 
Ribas,  and  Campredon ;  at  Ripoll  he  destroyed  a 
janowy.  manufactory  for  arms,  and  being  afterwards  rein- 
forced with  Pino's  division,  marched  from  Clot, 
by  the  road  of  Esteban  and  Manlieu,  and  though 
the  Somatenes  disputed  the  defiles  near  the  last 
point,  he  soon  forced  a  passage  and  took  possession 
of  Vich.  Meanwhile,  Blake  having  been  called 
to  Andalusia,  the  Provincial  Junta  of  Catalonia 
rejected  the  duke  Del  Parque  and  took  upon  them- 
selves to  give  the  command  to  Henry  O'Donnel, 
whose  courage  during  the  siege  of  Gerona  had 
gained  him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  now  with 
the  remains  of  Blake's  army  at  Vich,  and  as  the 
French  approached. that  town  he  retired  to  the  pass 
of  Col  de  Sespina,  from  whence  he  had  a  free  r^ 
treat  upon  Moya  and  Manresa.  Souham 's  advanced 
guard  (Pursued,  and  at  Tona  captured  some  bag- 
gage ;  but  the  Spaniard  turned  on  finding  his  rear 
pressed,     and    when    the    pursuers    assailed    the 
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heights  of  Sespina  charged  with  a  shock  that  sent   chap. 
them  headlong  down  again.     Souham  rallied  his 


beaten  troops  in  the  plain  and  the  next  day  offered  Jaa«arr. 
battle  again  but  0*Donnel  continued  his  retreat  and 
the  French  general  returned  to  Vich. 

Daring  these  events,  Augereau,  leaving  a  detach- 
ment in  Hostalrich  to  blockade  the  castle,  marched 
to  Barcelona  by  the  road  of  Cardedieu.  He  had 
previously  ordered  Duhesme  to  post  three  battalions 
and  five  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  with  some  guns 
near  the  junction  of  the  roads  of  Cardedieu  and 
Manresa,  to  watch  O'Donnel ;  but  colonel  Gueiy, 
commanding  this  detachment,  placed  one  battalion  at 
Crranollers,  a  second  at  Santa  Perpetua,  and  with 
the  remainder  occupied  Mollet,  and  took  no  mili- 
tary precautions.  O'Donnel  was  now  joined  by 
Campo  Verde  and  sent  that  officer  to  fall  upon  the 
French  posts.  Passing  by  Tarrassa  and  Sabadel, 
Campo  Verde  put  to  the  sword  or  captured  all  the 
troops  at  Santa  Perpetua  and  Mollet;  those  at 
Granollers,  threw  themselves  into  a  large  building 
and  defended  it  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
Augereau  succoured  them.  Finding  the  streets  of 
Mollet  strewed  with  French  carcasses,  the  marshal 
ordered  up  the  division  of  Souham  from  Vich  but 
passed  on  himself  to  Barcelona ;  and  when  there, 
aflfecting  to  be  convinced  how  oppressive  Duhesme's 
conduct  had  been,  sent  him  to  France  in  disgrace. 
After  this  act  of  justice,  or  of  personal  malice,  for 
it  has  been  called  both  names,  Augereau,  unable 
to  procure  provisions  without  exhausting  the  maga- 
zines of  Barcelona,  resumed  his  former  position  at 
Cierona,  and  Souham  returned  to  Vich. 

All   this  time  the  blockade  of  Hostalrich  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  retreat  of  Augereau,  and  the  suc- 
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BOOK   cess   of   Campo  Verde's   enterprise   produced   ex- 

-'^. traordinary  joy  over  all  Catalonia.     The  prisoners 

FeVnMiif.  were  marched  from  town  to  town,  the  action  every- 
where exaggerated^  the  decree  for  enrolling  a  fifth  of 
the  male  population  was  enforced  with  vigour,  and 
the  execution  entrusted  to  the  baron  d'Eroles,  a 
native  of  Talam,  who  afterwards  obtained  consider- 
able celebrity.  The  army,  in  which  there  was  still 
a  large  body  of  Swiss  troops,  was  thus  reinforced, 
the  confidence  of  the  people  increased  hourly,  and 
a  Local  Junta  was  established  at  Arenys  de  Mar, 
to  organise  the  Somatenes  on  the  coast  and  to  direct 
the  application  of  succours  from  the  sea.  The 
Partisans  also,  reassembling  their  dispersed  bands 
in  the  higher  valleys,  again  vexed  the  Ampurdan 
and  incommoded  the  troops  blockading  the  citadel 
of  Hostalrich. 

O'Donnel  himself,  moving  to  Manresa,  called  the 
Miguelettes  from  the  Lerida  side  to  his  assistance, 
and  soon  formed  a  body  of  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand fighting-men,  with  which  he  took  post  at 
Moya  in  the  beginning  of  February.  From  this 
point  he  harassed  the  French  in  front  of  Vich,  whilie 
Rovira  occupied  the  heights  above  Roda  in  rear  of 
that  town.  Souham,  seeing  the  crests  of  the  hills 
thus  swarming  with  enemies  and  having  but  five 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  to  oppose  them,  demanded, 
reinforcements ;  but  Augereau  paid  little  attention.  :tpf 
him,  and  O'Donnel,  descending  the  mountain.,  of 
Centellas  on  the  20th,  suddenly  entered  the  plains 
and  the  French  general  had  scarcely  time  to.  draw, 
up  his  troops  a  little  in  front  of  the  town,  ere  h^ 
was  attacked  with  a  vigour  hitherto  unusual  with 
the  Spaniards. 
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II. 


COMBAT    OF    VICH.  1810. 

Rovira  commenced  the  action  by  driving  I  he 
enemy's  posts  from  the  side  of  Roda  back  upon  the 
town ;  O'Donnel  then  coming  close  tip  on  the 
front  of  the  French  line,  opened  all  his  guns,  and 
throwing  out  skirmishers  along  the  whole  of  the 
adverse  front  filed  his  cavalry  under  cover  of  their 
fire  to  the  right,  intending  to  outflank  Souham's 
left.  The  latter  general,  leaving  a  battalion  to 
hold  Rovira  in  check,  encouraged  his  own  infantry, 
and  sent  his  dragoons  against  the  Spanish  horse- 
men, who  were  at  the  first  charge  driven  back  in 
confusion.  The  Spanish  foot  then  fell  in  on  the 
French  centre  but  failed  to  make  any  serious  im- 
pression, whereupon  O'Donnel,  whose  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers  enabled  him  to  keep  heavy 
masses  in  reserve,  endeavoured  to  turn  both  flanks 
of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Souham  was  now 
hard  pressed,  his  infantry  were  few,  his  reserves  all 
engaged,  and  himself  severely  wounded  in  the  head. 
On  the  contrary  O'Donnel  having  rallied  his  cavalry 
and  brought  up  his  Swiss  regiments,  was  full  of 
confidence,  and  in  person  fiercely  led  the  whole 
mass  once  more  against  the  left.  At  this  critical 
period,  the  French  infantry,  far  from  wavering, 
firmly  closed  their  ranks  and  sent  their  volleys 
itibre  rapidly  into  the  hostile  ranks,  while  the  ca- 
valry, sensible  that  the  fate  of  all,  for  there  was  no 
retreat,  hung  upon  the  issue  of  their  charge,  met 
their  adversaries  with  such  a  full  career  that  horse 
and  man  went  down  before  them,  and  the  Swiss 
being  separated  fi'om  the  rest  surrendered.  Rovira 
was  then  driven  away  from  the  rear,  and  the  SpamsVi 
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^^^  army  returned  to  the  hills,  having  lost  a  full  fourth 
of  its  own  numbers  and  killed  or  wounded  twelve 


Ftbraaiy.  hundred  of  the  enemy. 

O'Donnel's  advance  had  been  the  signal  for  all 
the  irregular  bands  to  act  against  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  French  ;  they  were,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  succour  thrown  into  Hostal* 
rich,  unsuccessful,  and  being  closely  pursued  by 
the  moveable  columns  dispersed.  Thus  the  higher 
valleys  were  again  subdued,  the  Junta  fled  from 
Arenys  de  Mar,  Campo  Verde  returned  to  the 
country  about  Cervera,  and  O'Donnel,  quitting  the 
Upper  Llobregat,  retired  to  the  camp  of  Taragona, 
leaving  only  an  advanced  guard  at  Ordal. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Upper  Catakmia 
was  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  general, 
that  the  emperor  directed  the  seventh  corps  upon 
the  Lower  Ebro,  to  support  Suchet's  operations 
against  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  Augereau,  there- 
fore, leaving  a  detachment  under  Verdier  in  the 
Ampurdan,  and  two  thousand  men  to  blockade 
Hostalrich,  ordered  his  brother  and  general  Maz- 
zucchelli  who  had  taken  the  command  of  Souham's 
and  Pino's  divisions  to  march  upon  Manreza,  while 
he  himself,  with  the  Westphalians,  repaired  once 
more  to  Barcelona  and  from  thence  directed  all  the 
subsequent  movements. 

The  marshal's  brother  passing  by  Col  de  Sespioa, 
entered  Manreza  the  16th  of  March,  and  was  there 
joined  by  general  Mazzucchelli ;  all  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned  the  place^  and  general  Swartz  was 
sent  with  a  brigade  from  Moncada  to  take  posses^ 
siou,  while  the  two  divisions  continued  their  move- 
ment by  Montserrat  upon  Molino  del  Rey.  The 
21st  they  advanced   to  Villa  Franca^   whereupon 
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the   Spaniards   retired  from  Ordal  towards  Tara-  ^j^* 

gona.    The  French,  acting  under  orders  from  Barce 

lona,  then  left  a  thousand  men  in  Villa  Franca,  and  Uwi. 
after  scouring  the  country  on  the  right  and  left, 
passed  the  Col  de  San  Cristina  and  established 
their  quarters  about  Reus,  by  which  the  Spanish 
army  at  Taragona  was  placed  between  them  and 
the  troops  at  Villa  Franca. 

O'Donnel,  whose  energy  and  military  talents 
were  superior  to  his  predecessors,  saw,  and  instantly 
profited  from  this  false  position.  By  his  orders, 
general  Juan  Garo  marched  with  six  thousand  men 
against  the  French  in  Villa  Franca,  and  on  the  28th 
killed  many  and  captured  the  rest,  together  with 
some  artillery  and  stores,  but  being  wounded  him- 
self resigned  the  command  to  general  Gasca  after 
the  action.  Augereau,  alarmed  for  Manreza,  then 
detached  columns  both  by  Olesa  and  Montserrat 
to  reinforce  Swartz,  and  the  first  reached  its  desti- 
nation, but  the  other,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was 
intercepted  by  Gasca  and  totally  defeated  at  Espa- 
raguera  on  the  3d  of  April.  Campo  Verde  imme- 
diately coming  down  from  the  side  of  Cervera,  took 
the  chief  command,  and  proceeded  against  Man- 
reza, by  Montserrat,  while  Milans  de  Boch  and 
Rovira  hemmed  in  the  French  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  Somatenes  gathered  on  the  hills  to 
aid  the  operations.  Swartz,  thus  menaced,  evacu- 
ated the  town  in  the  night,  and  thought  to  baffle 
the  Spaniards  by  taking  the  road  of  Taraza  and 
Sabadel;  but  he  was  followed  closely  by  Rovira 
and  Milans,  and  so  pressed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
that  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of  all  his 
baggage  he  reached  Barcelona. 

These  operations  having  insulated   the   French 
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*^^*   divisions  at  Reu8,  an  officer  was  despatched  by  sea 
with  orders  to  recal  them  to  Barcelona.     Mean- 


ApnJ-  while  count  Severoli,  who  had  taken  the  command, 
and  whose  first  instructions  were  to  co-operate 
with  Suchet,  feared  to  pass  the  mountains  between 
Reus  and  the  Ebro,  lest  he  should  expose  his  rear 
to  an  attack  from  Taragona,  and  perhaps  fail  of 
meeting  the  third  corps  at  last  Keepings  there- 
fore, on  the  defensive  at  Reus,  he  detached  colonel 
Villatte  at  the  head  of  two  battalions  and  some  ca- 
valry across  the  hills,  by  Dos  Aguas  and  Falcet,  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  third  corps,  a  part 
of  which  had  just  seized  Mora  and  Flix  on  the 
Lower  Ebro.  Villatte  accomplished  his  object  and 
returned  with  great  celerity,  fighting  his  way 
through  the  Somatenes  who  were  gathering  round 
the  defiles  in  his  rear,  and  he  regained  Reus  just  as 
Severoli,  having  received  the  order  of  recal,  was 
rt*oria'  commencing  his  march  for  Barcelona.  In  the  night 
?* rnl-  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^>  ^^^^  movement  took  place,  but  in  such 
i*"«na  confusion,  that  O'Donnel  perceived  the  disorder 
from  Taragona,  and  sending  a  detachment  under 
colonel  Orry  to  harass  the  French,  followed  himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  army.  Nevertheless,  Severoli  s 
rear  guard  covered  the  retreat  successfully  until  a 
position  was  attained  near  Villa  Franca,  where 
Orry,  pressing  on  too  closely,  was  wounded  and 
taken  and  his  troops  rejoined  their  main  body. 
Campo  Verde  now  fell  back  to  Cervera,  Severoli 
reached  Barcelona,  and  Augereau  retired  to  Ge- 
rona,  having  lost  more  than  three  thousand  men, 
by  a  series  of  most  unskilful  movements. 

The  situation  in  which  Augereau  had  voluntarily 
placed  himself,  was  precisely  such  as  a  great  ge« 
neral  would    rejoice  to  see  his  adversary  choose. 
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For  Baroelona^  the  centre  of  his  operations,  was  cjmap. 
encircled  by  mountains  to  be  passed  only  at  certain 
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defiles,  and  Reus  and  Manresa  were  beyond  those  Apiu. 
defilesi  and  several  days'  march  from  each  other. 
Rovira  and  Milans,  lying  about  San  Culgat,  cut 
the  communication  between  Manresa  and  Barce<^ 
l(Hia ;  O'Donnel  being  at  Taragona,  was  nearer  to 
the  defiles  of  Cristina  than  the  French  divisions  at 
Reus ;  his  communications  were  open  with  Campo 
Verde  by  Vails,  Pla,  and  Santa  Coloma  de  Que- 
rank ;  with  Milans  and  Rovira,  by  Villa  Franca, 
San  Sadumi  and  Igualada.  The  French  marshal 
had,  indeed,  placed  a  battalion  in  Villa  Franca,  yet 
this  only  rendered  his  situation  worse ;  for  what 
could  six  hundred  men  effect  in  a  mountainous 
country  against  three  considerable  bodies  of  the 
enemy  ?  The  result  was  inevitable.  The  battalion 
at  Villa  Franca  was  put  to  the  sword,  Swartz  saved 
a  remnant  of  his  brigade  by  a  timely  flight,  and  the 
divisions  at  Reus  with  difficulty  made  good  their 
retreat.  O'Donnel,  who  one  month  before  had  re- 
tired from  the  battle  of  Vich  broken  and  discom- 
fited by  only  five  thousand  French,  now,  with  that 
very  beaten  army,  baffled  Augereau,  and  obliged 
him,  although  at  the  head  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  abandon  Lower  Catalonia  and  re* 
tire  to  Gerona  with  disgrace :  a  surprising  change 
yet  one  in  which  fortune  had  no  share. 

Angereau's  talents  for  handling  small  corps  in  Napoleon** 
a  battle  have  been  recorded  by  a  master  hand. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  that  and  con- 
ducting a  campaign.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Cata- 
lonia bad,  like  Aragon,  been  declared  a  particular 
goitemment,  and  Augereau,  afflicted  with  gout,  re- 
mained in  the  palace  of  Barcelona,  affecting  the 
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*^^  state  of  a  viceroy  when  he  should  have  been  at  the 
—  head  of  his  troops  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  opponent,  a  hardy  resolute  man  and  excited  by 
a  sudden  celebrity,  was  vigilant  indefatigable  and 
eager;  he  merited  the  success  he  obtained,  and 
with  better  and  more  experienced  troops  that  success 
would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Yet  if  the  ex* 
pedition  to  Valencia  had  not  taken  place,  O'Donnel, 
distracted  by  a  double  attack,  would  have  remained 
at  Taragona,  and  neither  the  action  of  Vich  nol*  the 
disasters  at  Mollet  Villa  Franca  and  Esparaguera, 
would  have  taken  place. 

Napoleon,  discontented  as  he  well  might  be  with 
these  operations,  sent  McDonald,  duke  of  Tarentum, 
to  supersede  Augereau  ;  but  meantime,  the  latter 
reached  Gerona  and  disposed  his  troops  in  the  most 
commodious  manner  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Hos- 
talrich,  giving  Severoli  the  command. 


FALL    OF    HOSTALRICH    CASTLE. 

This  citadel  had  been  invested  early  in  January. 
Situated  on  a  high  rock,  armed  with  forty  guns, 
well  garrisoned,  and  commanded  by  a  brave  man, 
it  was  nearly  impregnable,  and  the  French  at  first 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  a  simple  blockade. 
Towards  the  middle  of  February  they  commenced 
the  erection  of  mortar  batteries,  and  Severoli  pressed 
the  place  more  vigorously  than  before  ;  O'Donnel, 
collecting  convoys  on  the  side  of  Vich  and  Mat- 
taro,  caused  the  blockading  troops  to  be  attacked 
at  several  points  by  the  Miguelettes,  but  every 
attempt  to  introduce  supplies  failed ;  the  garri- 
son was  thus  reduced  to  extremity,  and  honourable 
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terms  were  offered ;  but  the  governor,  Julian  Estrada,    chap. 
rejected  them  and  prepared  to  break  through  the 


enemy's  line ;  an  exploit  always  expected  from  a    Apni. 
good  garrison  in  Turenne  s  days,  and,  as  Napoleon  Napoleon's 

'I  i_  -1  1  11  Memoirs* 

has  shewn  by  numerous  examples,  generally  suc- 
eessful.     When  every  thing  was  ready  O'Donnel, 
who  could  always  communicate  with  the  garrison.     May. 
sent  some   vessels   to  Arenys  de  Mar,   and  made 
demonstrations  from  thence  and  from  the  side  of 
St.  Celoni  to  favour  the  enterprise.     On  the  night 
of  the  r2th,  Estrada,  leaving  his  sick  behind,  came 
forth  with  about  fourteen  hundred  resolute  men. 
He  first  made  as  if  for  St.  Celoni,  afterwards  turn- 
ing to  his  right  he  broke  through  on  the  side  of  St. 
Felieu  de  Buxalieu  and  pushed  for  Vich  j    but  the 
French  closing  rapidly  from  the  right  and  left,  pur- 
sued so  closely,  that  Estrada  himself  was  wounded 
and  taken,  together  with  about  three  hundred  men. 
Many  were  killed,  the  rest  dispersed  in  the  moun- 
tains,   eight  hundred  reached  Vich  in  safety,  and 
this  courageous  action  was  so  far  successful.   Thus, 
after  four  months  of  blockade  and  ten   weeks  of 
bombardment  the  castle  fell,  the  line  of  commu- 
nication with  Barcelona  was   completed,  and  the 
errors  committed  by  Duhesme  were  partly  reme- 
died, but  they  had  cost  two  years  of  field  operations, 
many  battles,  and  four  sieges. 

Two  small  islands,  called  Las  Medas,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ter  and  affording  a  safe  anchor- 
age, were  next  seized.  This  event,  which  facilitated 
the  passage  of  the  French  vessels  stealing  from 
port  to  port  with  provisions  or  despatches,  finished 
Augereau's  career.  It  had  been  the  very  reverse  of 
St.  Cyr's.  The  latter,  victorious  in  the  field  was 
humane  afterwards.     Augereau  seeking  to  frighteu 
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BOOK    those  people  into  submission  whom  he  had  failed  to 

beat,  erected  gibbets  along  the  high-roads,  upon 

May*  which  cvcry  man  taken  in  arms  was  hung  up  with- 
et  Con-  out  remorsc,  and  his  cruelty  produced  precisely  the 
F^9a»e.  cfTect  that  might  be  expected.  The  Catalans  more 
animated  by  their  successes,  than  daunted  by  this 
barbarous  severity,  became  incredibly  savage  in 
their  revenge,  and  thus,  all  human  feeling  lost,  both 
parties  were  alike  steeped  in  blood  and  loaded  with 
crimes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

While  Augereau  lost  the  fruits  of  his  success  at   ^f^^' 
Gerona,  Suchet,  sensible  how  injurious  the  expe- 
dltion  to  Valencia  had  proved,  was  diligently  re-    Mawh. 
pairing  that  error.       Reinforcements  from  France 
bad  raised  his  fighting  men  to  about  twenty-three 
thousand ;  of  these  he  drew  out  thirteen  thousand 
to  form  the  siege  of  Lerida;    the  remainder  were 
required  to  maintain  the  forts  in  Aragon,  and  to 
told  in   check   the  Partisans,    principally  in    the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.     Villa  Campa  how- 
ever, with  from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  still 
kept  about  the  lordship   of  Molina  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Albaracin. 

Two  lines  of  operation  were  open  to  Suchet,  the 
one,  short  and  direct,   by  the  high  road   leading 
from  Zaragoza  through  Fraga  to  Lerida ;  the  other, 
circuitous,  over  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre  to  Mon- 
zon,  and  from  thence  to  Lerida.      The  first  was  in- 
convenient, because  the  Spaniards  when  they  took 
Fraga  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Cinca.     More- 
over the  fortress  of  Mequinenza,  the  Octogesa  of 
Csesar,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Segre  and 
the  Ebro,  was  close  on  the  right  flank  and  might 
seriously  incommode  the  communications  with  Za- 
fagoza,  whereas  the  second  route,  although  longer, 
^as  safer  and  less  exhausted  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions. 
Monzon  was  already  a  considerable  military  esta- 
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BOOK    blishment.     The  battering  train,  consisting  of  forty 
pieces  with  seven  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 


March,  attached  to  each,  was  directed  there  under  the  guard 
of  Habert's  division,  which  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Cinca.  Leval  leaving  general  Chlopiski's  brigade 
at  Daroca,  to  observe  Villa  Campa,  drew  nearer  to 
Zaragoza  with  the  rest  of  his  division.  Musnier 
marched  with  one  brigade  to  Alcanitz,  and  was 
there  joined  by  his  second  brigade,  which  had  been 
conducted  to  that  point  from  Terruel,  across  the 
Sierra  de  Gudar.  And  while  these  movements 
were  executing,  the  castles  of  Barbastro,  Huesca, 
Ayerbe,  Zuera,  Pina,  Bujarola,  and  other  points  on 
the  left  of  the  Ebro,  were  occupied  by  detachments. 

The  right  bank  of  that  river  being  guarded  by 
Leval's  division,  and  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
secured  by  a  number  of  fortified  posts,  there  remained 
two  divisions  of  infantry  and  about  nine  hundred 
cavalry  disposable  for  the  operations  against  Lerida. 
On  the  Spanish  side,  Campo  Verde  was  withO'Don- 
nel  at  Manreza,  Garcia  Novaro  was  at  Taragona, 
having  small  detachments  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro  to  cover  Tortoza  ;  Perenna  with  five  battalions 
occupied  Balaguer  on  the  Upper  Segre. 

Such  were  the  relative  situations  of  both  parties, 
when  general  Musnier  quitting  Alcanitz  towards  the 
end  of  March,  crossed  the  Guadalupe,  drove  No- 
varro's  detachments  within  the  walls  of  Tortoza,  and 
then  remounting  the  Ebro,  seized  some  boats,  and 
passing  that  river  at  Mora  and  at  Flix,  communi- 
cated, as  I  have  before  related,  with  colonel  Villatte 
of  the  seventh  corps.  While  this  was  passing  on 
the  Ebro,  general  Habert  crossed  the  Cinca  in  two 
columns,  one  of  which  moved  straight  upon  Bala- 
guer, but  the  other  passed  the  Segre  at  Camarasa. 
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Perenna,  fearing  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides  of  that  ^fjj^' 
river  and  not  wishing  to  defend  Balaguer,  retired 


down  the  left  bank,  and  using  the  Lerida  bridge,    ApnL 
remounted  the  right  bank  to  Corbins,  where  he  took 
post  behind  the  Noguerra  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Segre. 

Suchet  himself  repairing  to  Monzon  the  10th  of 
April,  placed  a  detachment  at  Candasnos  to  cover 
his  establishments  from  the  garrison  of  Mequinenza, 
the  13th  he  advanced  with  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
and  all  his  cavalry,  by  Almacellas  against  Lerida  ; 
meanwhile  Habert,  descending  the  right  bank  of  the 
Segre,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Noguerra  and  ob- 
liged Perenna  to  retire  within  the  place.  The  same 
day  Musnier  came  up  from  Flix,  and  the  town  being 
thus  encompassed  the  operations  of  the  seventh  and 
third  corps  were  connected.  But  Suchet's  line  of 
operations  from  Aragon  was  short,  direct,  and  easy 
to  supply,  because  the  produce  of  that  province  was 
greater  than  the  consumption.  Augereau's  line  was 
long  and  unsafe,  and  the  produce  of  Catalonia  was 
at  no  time  equal  to  the  consumption. 

Lerida  contained  about  eighteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Situated  upon  the  high  road  from  Zara- 
goza  to  Barcelona  and  about  sixty-five  miles  from 
each,  it  possessed  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Segre  and 
was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Ebro  and  the 
Cinca  rivers  ;  its  strategic  importance  was  therefore 
great,  and  the  more  so,  that  it  in  a  manner  com- 
manded the  plain  of  Urgel,  called  the  granary  of 
Catalonia.  The  regular  governor  was  named  Gon- 
salez ;  but  Grarcia  Conde  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mandant  to  appease  his  discontent  at  O'Donnel's 
elevation,  and  the  troops  he  brought  with  him  had 
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BOOK    encreased  the  garrison  to  nine  thousand  r^ulars, 

—  besides  the  armed  inhabitants. 

jkprii.  The  river  Segre  covered  the  town  on  the  south 
east ;  the  head  of  the  bridge  was  protected  on  the 
left  bank,  by  a  rampart  and  ditch  enclosing  a  square 
stone  building  ;  the  body  of  the  place  on  the  north 
side,  was  defended  by  a  wall,  without  either  ditch 
or  covered  way,  but  strengthened  and  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  by  towers.  This  wall  was,  on  the  east, 
joined  to  a  rocky  hill  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  sustained  the  cita- 
del, an  assemblage  of  huge  solid  edifices  clustered 
about  a  castle  of  great  height  and  surrounded  by  an 
irregular  work  with  good  bastions,  and  ramparts 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

The  descent  from  the  citadel  into  the  town  was 
gentle,  and  the  works  were  there  strengthened  by 
ditches  ;  on  the  other  parts,  the  walls  could  be  seen 
to  their  base  ;  yet  the  great  height  of  the  rock  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  breach  them,  and  the  ap- 
proaches were  nearly  inaccessible.  Between  the 
citadel-rock  and  the  river,  the  town  was  squeezed 
out  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the  salient 
part  being  secured  by  an  entrenchment,  with  two 
bastions  called  the  Carmen  and  the  Magdalen. 

To  the  westward  of  the  town,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yards,  the  hill  on  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  encamped  to  oppose  Caesar, 
was  crowned,  on  the  end  next  to  Lerida,  by  Fort 
Garden,  which  was  again  covered  by  a  large  horn- 
work  with  ditches  above  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Afranian  hill,  two  large 
redoubts  called  the  Pilar  and  San  Fernando  secured 
the  whole  of  the  flat  summit.     All  the  works  of 
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Leridit  were  in  good  condition  and  armed  with  more   ^f^^' 
than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery;  the  magazines  '"TJJI — 
were  fiill,   and  a  local  Junta  having  been  formed  to    Apru. 
excite  public  feeling,  two  officers  of  artillery  were 
immediately  murdered  and  their  heads  nailed  to  the 
gates  of  the  town. 

This  siege  was  to  be  a  joint  operation  by  the  third 
and  seventh  corps,  but  the  information  derived  from 
colonel  Yillatte,  and  the  appearance  of  Spanish 
Partisans  on  the  lower  Ebro,  led  Suchet  to  suspect 
that  the  seventh  corps  had  already  retired,  and  the 
burthen  would  rest  on  him  alone;  wherefore  he  still 
kept  his  battering  train  at  Monzon,  intending  to 
witit  until  O'Donnels  plans  should  be  clearly  indi- 
cated before  he  commenced  the  attack.  Meanwhile 
he  established  a  communication  by  means  of  a  rope 
ferry  across  the  Segre,  one  league  above  Lerida, 
and  after  closely  examining  the  defences  prepared 
materials  for  the  construction  of  batteries. 

Two  battalions  of  the  investing  troops  had  been 
left  at  Monzon  and  Balaguer,  the  remainder  were 
thus  distributed. 

On  the  left  of  the  Segre  four  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  and  one  of  hussars, 
were  stationed  at  Alcoteletge  as  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion, while  Harispe  with  three  battalions  invested 
the  bridge-head  of  Lerida.  The  ferry-boat  was  thus 
protected,  and  all  danger  from  the  sudden  rising  of 
the  Segre  obviated,  because  the  stone  bridge  of 
Balaguer  furnished  a  certain  communication.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  occupied  different  positions,  on  the 
roads  to  Monzon,  Fraga,  and  Corbins ;  but  as  the 
number  was  insufficient  to  complete  the  circle  of 
investment  round  Fort  Garden,  that  part  was  conti- 
nually scoured  by  patrols. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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^x?^  Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  completed 
-— —  when  a  Spanish  officer,  pretending  to  bear  propo- 
^pn».  sitions  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  was  stopped 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  and  the  French 
general  detained  him,  suspecting  his  real  object 
was  to  gain  information ;  for  there  were  rumours 
that  O'Donnel  was  collecting  troops  at  Mom- 
blanch,  that  Campo  Verde  was  at  Cervera,  and 
the  Somatenes  of  the  high  valleys  in  arms  on  the 
upper  Segre.  Sucliet  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  these  reports,  reinforced  Harispe  with  three  hun- 
dred hussars  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  carried  the 
corps  of  observation  to  Balaguer.  The  governor  of 
Lerida  took  that  opportunity  to  make  a  sally  but 
was  repulsed,  and  the  21st,  the  French  general, 
to  strengthen  his  position  at  Balaguer,  caused  the 
bridge  of  Camarasa  above  that  town  to  be  broken ; 
he  then  advanced  as  far  as  Tarrega,  forty  miles  on 
the  road  to  Barcelona,  to  obtain  intelligence;  for 
he  was  still  uncertain  of  Augereau's  movements, 
and  like  every  other  general,  French  or  English, 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  authentic 
information.  On  this  occasion,  however,  by  a 
happy  fortune,  he  ascertained  that  O'Donnel  was 
at  Momblanch  with  two  divisions,  ready  to  de- 
scend the  mountains  and  succour  Lerida;  where- 
fore returning  by  one  forced  march  to  Balaguer,  he 
directed  Musnier  to  resume  his  former  position  at 
Alcotelctge. 

This  rapidity  was  well-timed,  for  O'Donnel  had 
already  passed  the  defiles  of  Momblanch  with  eight 
thousand  chosen  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry. 
He  was  encamped  at  Vinaxa,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Lerida  on  the  22d,  when  a  note  from 
Garcia  Condc   informed   him  the  French    reserve 


COMBAT    OF    MARGALEF. 

Four  miles  from  Juneda  stood  the  ruined  village 
of  Margalefy  and  from  thence  to  Lerida  was  an 
open  country  on  which  O'Donnel  could  perceive 
no  covering  force.  Trusting  implicitly  to  Conde's 
information,  already  falsified  by  Suchet's  activity, 
the  Spanish  general  descended  the  hills  and  crossed 
the  plain  in  three  columns,  one  following  the  high 
road,  the  other  two  marching  on  the  right  and 
left.  The  centre  outstripping  the  flankers  beat 
back  the  advanced  posts  of  Harispe ;  but  that 
general  charged  with  his  three  hundred  hussars 
upon  the  centre  Spanish  column  so  suddenly,  that 
it  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  fled  towards 
Margalef,  to  which  place  the  flank  columns  also 
retreated,  yet  in  good  order.  During  this  skirmish 
the  garrison  sallied  over  the  bridgCi  but  as  the 
French  infantry  stood  firm,  and  the  rout  of  O'Don- 
nel's  people  was  complete,  they  soon  returned  to 
the  town. 

Meanwhile,  Musnier,  hearing  the  firing  and  gues- 
sing the  real  state  of  aflairs,  marched  at  once  with 
his  infantry  and  four  hundred  cuirassiers  from 
Alcoteletge   across    the    plain   towards   Margalef, 

L  2 
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was   drawn    off*    and    the    investing    force   weak.    ^^^^' 

Being  willing  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  he 

inmiediately  pushed  forward,  reached  Juneda,  four-  AprU." 
teen  miles  from  Lerida,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  m^de  a  halt  of  two  hours,  and  then 
resumed  his  march  with  the  cavalry  and  one  di* 
vision  of  infantry,  leaving  the  other  to  follow  more 
leisurely. 
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*^^K  hoping  to  cut  oft'  the  Spaniards'  retreat.  O'Don- 
— — —  nel  had  however  rallied  his  troops  and  was  now  in 
April,  line  of  battle,  having  his  artillery  on  the  right  and 
his  cavalry  on  the  left,  but  his  second  division  was 
still  in  the  rear.  The  French  cuirassiers  and  a 
battery  of  light  artillery  came  up  at  a  quick  pace, 
a  cannonade  commenced,  the  Spanish  cavalry 
rode  forward,  but  the  French  cuirassiers,  com- 
manded by  general  Boussard,  drove  them  back 
on  the  line  of  battle  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
latter  wavered,  and  Boussard  came  with  a  rude 
shock  upon  the  flank  of  the  infantry.  The  Wal- 
loon guards  made  a  vain  effort  to  form  square,  the 
confusion  became  extreme  and  nearly  all  the  Spa- 
nish infantry  threw  down  their  arms  or  were  sabred. 
The  cuirassiers,  elated  with  their  success,  then  met 
and  overthrew  a  Swiss  regiment  forming  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  second  Spanish  division ;  yet 
the  main  body  of  the  latter  checked  their  fury, 
and  O'Donnel  retreated  in  good  order  without  fur- 
ther loss  to  the  defile  of  Momblanch.  This  actioni 
although  not  discreditable  to  O'Donnel  was  very 
unfortunate.  The  plain  was  strewed  with  car* 
casses ;  three  Spanish  guns,  one  general,  eight 
colonels,  and  above  five  thousand  men  were  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  next  day  the  prisoners,  being  first 
ostentatiously  marched  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
were  shown  to  the  Spanish  ofticer  who  had  been 
detained  on  the  19th,  after  which  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  road  of  Cervera  that  he  might  spread  the 
news  of  the  defeat. 

Suchet,  wishing  to  profit  from  the  effect  of  this 
victory  upon  the  besieged,  attempted  the  night 
after  the  battle  to  storm  the  redoubts  of  San  Fer- 
nando  and    Pilar.      He    was   successful    with   the 
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latter,  and  the  assailants  descended  into  the  ditch    ^"i^^^- 


of  San  Fernando,  from  whence  the  Spaniards,  only  - 
fifty  in  number  and  unprovided  with  hand  grenades,  April, 
could  not  drive  them.  A  parley  ensued  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  the  French  should  retire  without 
being  molested ;  thus  the  Pilar  was  also  saved, 
for  being  commanded  by  San  Fernando  it  was 
necessarily  evacuated.  Previous  to  this  attempt, 
Suchet  had  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  offering 
safe  conduct  for  commissioners  to  count  the  dead  on 
the  field  of  Margalef  and  to  review  the  prisoners ; 
but  Garcia  Conde  replied,  "  that  Ltrida  had  never 
looked  for  eternal  succour  in  her  defences.'' 


SI£G£    OF    LERIDA, 

The  absolute  retreat  of  Augereau  was  now  fully 
ascertained,  yet  the  victory  of  Margalef  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Valencians  encouraged  Suchet  to 
commence  the  siege  in  form.  The  prisoners  were 
sent  to  France  by  the  way  of  Jaca,  the  battering 
train  was  brought  up  from  Monzon,  the  other  ne- 
cessary preparations  were  completed,  and  the  Spa- 
nish out-posts  were  driven  within  the  walls  between 
the  26th  and  27th.  The  following  night  ground 
was  broken  three  hundred  yards  from  the  bastions 
of  the  Carmen  and  Magdalen :  the  Spaniards  threw 
fire-balls,  and  opened  a  few  guns  but  without  in- 
terrupting the  workmen,  and  when  day  broke  the 
besiegers  were  well  covered  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  30th  the  first  parallel  was 
completed,  and  breaching  and  counter  batteries  were 
commenced.  Six  sixteen-pounders  were  destined 
to  batter  the   left  face  of  the  Carmen,  four  long 
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BOOK    twelve-pounders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the  Mag- 
dalen,  four  mortars  of  eiffht  inches  to  throw  shells 

1810 

May!  into  the  citadel.  The  weather  was  rainy  and  the 
labour  heavy,  yet  the  works  advanced  rapidly,  and 
on  the  2d  of  May,  a  fourth  battery,  armed  with  two 
mortars  and  two  sixteen-pounders,  was  raised  against 
the  Carmen,  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  musqueteers 
incommoded  the  trenches  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Segre,  which  obliged  the  French  to  contract  the 
circle  of  investment  on  that  side. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th,  six  hundred  Spaniards, 
sallying  from  the  Carmen,  carried  the  fourth  bat- 
tery and  all  the  left  of  the  trenches,  while  another 
body  coming  from  the  Magdalen  menaced  the  right 
of  the  French  works.  The  guards  held  the  latter  in 
check  and  the  reserves  finally  drove  the  former  back 
into  the  town ;  but  to  meet  such  dangerous  irruptions 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  serving  as  a  place  of  arms,  was 
carried  from  the  battery  which  had  been  taken  down 
to  the  river.  The  Spanish  light  troops  however  still 
continued  to  ply  the  trenches  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Segre;  wherefore  ground  was  broken  close  to  the 
water,  and  a  battery  of  two  guns  was  constructed 
to  answer  six  Spanish  field-pieces  posted  on  the 
bridge  itself.  The  parallel  of  the  main  attack  was 
also  extended  on  the  right  to  embrace  a  part  of  the 
northern  front  of  the  citadel,  and  two  mortars  were 
placed  at  this  extremity. 

All  the  French  batteries  opened  at  day-break  on 
the  7th.  The  mortars  played  into  the  town  and 
citadel,  and  four  Spanish  guns  were  dismounted  in 
the  Carmen.  Nevertheless,  the  counter  fire  silenced 
three  French  batteries,  the  dismounted  guns  were 
replaced,  and  three  hundred  men,  stealing  out  at 
dusk  by  the  Puerta  Nueva,  fell  upon  the  right  of 
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the  parallels  took  the  two  mortars  and  penetrated   ^^i^' 
as  far  as  the  approaches  against  the   Magdalen.         — 
This  sally  was  repulsed   by  the  French  reserves,     i^»y- 
yet  they  suffered  from  the  Spanish  guns  in  the 
pursuit,  and  in  the  night  a  Violent  storm  of  rain 
damaged  the  batteries  and  overflowed  the  trenches. 

From  the  8th  to  the  11th  the  besiegers  laboured 
at  their  works,  and  opened  a  second  parallel  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  first, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  fresh  batteries,  which 
being  closer  under  the  citadel-rock  would  be  less 
exposed  to  its  plunging  fire.  More  guns,  and  of  a 
larger  size,  were  also  mounted,  three  new  batteries 
were  constructed,  and  marksmen  were  planted  to 
harass  the  Spanish  cannoneers. 

On  the  12th  the  fire  recommenced  from  eight 
batteries,  containing  fifteen  guns  and  nineteen  mor- 
tars. The  besieged  replied,  at  first  sharply,  but  in 
a  little  time  they  stammered  in  their  answers,  the 
French  artillery  took  the  ascendant,  the  walls  of  the 
Carmen  and  Magdalen  crumbled  under  their  salvos 
and  a  portable  magazine  blew  up  in  the  citadel. 
Towards  evening  two  breaches  in  the  Carmen  and 
one  in  the  Magdalen  appeared  practicable;  but 
after  dark,  some  Swiss  deserters,  coming  out  through 
the  openings,  brought  intelligence,  that  the  streets 
of  the  town  behind  the  breaches  were  retrenched 
and  defended  by  batteries. 

Sachet's  hopes  of  an  early  termination  to  the 
siege  now  rose  high.  He  had  from  the  first  sup- 
posed, that  the  vehemence  of  the  citizens,  and  of 
the  armed  peasantry  who  had  entered  the  place, 
would  oblige  the  governor  to  fight  the  town  to  the 
last,  instead  of  reserving  his  efforts  for  the  defence 
of  the  citadel.     He  knew  that  armed  mobs,  easily 
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^^^  excited  are  as  easily  discouraged,  and  he  designed 
to  carry  the  breaches  briskly,  and  with  one  sweep 
Maj.  to  force  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  citadel,  being 
well  assured  that  they  would  hamper,  if  not  en- 
tirely mar  the  defence  of  that  formidable  fortress. 
First  however  he  resolved  to  carry  the  forts  of  San 
Fernando  and  the  Pilar,  and  the  horn-work  of  Fort 
Garden,  lest  the  citizens,  flying  from  the  assault  of 
the  breaches  should  take  refuge  on  that  side.  To 
effect  this,  three  columns,  provided  with  ladders 
and  other  necessary  implements,  simultaneously 
mounted  the  hill  of  Afranius  that  night;  one 
marched  against  the  redoubts,  the  others  were  or- 
dered to  storm  the  horn-work  on  two  sides.  The 
Pilar  was  carried  without  difficulty,  and  the  gar* 
rison  flying  towards  Fort  Garden  fell  in  with  the 
second  French  column^  which  arrived  with  the  fii- 
gitives  at  the  ditch  of  the  horn- work,  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  third  column,  which  had  taken 
a  wrong  direction,  the  whole  mass  entered  the  place 
fighting.  The  Spaniards  saved  themselves  in  the 
Fort  and  meanwhile  though  the  people  in  Fernando 
resisted  desperately,  that  redoubt  was  also  taken 
and  two-thirds  of  the  defendants  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Thus  the  French  effected  their  object  with 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  men. 

During  this  operation  the  great  batteries  played 
into  the  citadel  only,  but  at  daybreak  renewed  their 
fire  on  the  breaches ;  steps  were  also  cut  in  the 
parallel  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  troops  to 
the  assault ;  and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  effect 
a  solid  lodgement  on  the  walls  were  conveyed  into 
the  trenches.  These  arrangements  being  completed 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the 
signal  was  made  and  four  storming  parties  jumped 
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out  of  the  trenches.     Two  made  for  the  Carmen,   ^?,^/- 


HI. 


one  for  the  Magdalen,  one  moved  close  by  the  river,  - 
and  the  Spaniards  being  at.  this  moment  preparing  Mmyl 
a  sally  to  retake  the  horn-work  of  Fort  Garden, 
did  so  little  expect  this  assault  that  they  suffered  the 
French  to  mount  the  breaches  without  opposition. 
However  they  rallied,  and  poured  such  a  fire  of 
musquetry  and  artillery  upon  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal columns,  that  the  latter  staggered  and  would 
liave  yielded  if  Habert  had  not  revived  their  cou- 
n^e;  he  led  them  into  the  town,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  also  forc- 
ing their  way  turned  all  the  retrenchments  in  the 
streets.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  general 
Harispe  carried  the  bridge,  and  Suchet  himself 
following  close  upon  the  steps  of  the  storming 
parties  with  the  reserve,  the  Spaniards  were  over- 
powered, and  the  regular  troops  commenced  a  re- 
treat into  the  citadel. 

It  was  now  that  the  French  general  put  his  de-  Suchet'* 

,  MoBDoin. 

sign  in  execution.  Harispe's  brigade  passed  the 
bridge,  and  made  for  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony  which 
looked  towards  Fort  Garden ;  he  thus  cut  off  all 
egress  from  the  town,  and  this  done,  the  French 
columns  advanced  from  every  side  in  a  concentric 
direction  upon  the  citadel,  driving  with  shouts  and 
stabs  and  musquetry,  men,  women,  and  children 
before  them,  while  the  guns  of  the  castle  smote 
friends  and  foes  alike.  Then  flying  up  the  ascent 
the  shrieking  and  terrified  crowds  rushed  into  the 
fortress  with  the  retiring  garrison,  and  the  whole 
crowded  the  summit  of  the  rock  ;  but  all  that  night 
the  French  shells  fell  amongst  the  hapless  multitude, 
and  at  daylight  the  fire  was  redoubled;  then  the  car- 
nage swelled  until  Garcia  Conde,  overpowered  by  the 
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BOOK    cries  and  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people,  hoisted 


-  the  white  flaff.   At  twelve  o'clock  the  horrible  scene 

1810 

May.'  terminated.  The  capitulation  which  followed  was 
honourable  in  terms  to  the  besieged,  but  Fort  Gar- 
den being  included,  Suchet  became  master  of  Le- 
rida  with  its  immense  stores  and  near  eight  thou- 
sand prisoners,  the  whole  loss  of  the  garrison 
having  been  only  twelve  hundred  men. 

Thus  suddenly  was  this  powerful  fortress  re- 
duced by  a  proceeding,  politic  indeed,  yet  scarcely 
to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilized  warfare. 
For  though  a  town  taken  by  assault  be  considered 
the  lawful  prey  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  this  remnant 
of  barbarism,  disgracing  the  military  profession, 
does  not  warrant  the  driving  of  unarmed  helpless 
people  into  a  situation  where  they  must  perish 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  unless  the  governor  fail 
in  his  duty.  Suchet  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  prevented  a  great  effusion  of  blood  which 
must  necessarily  have  attended  a  protracted  si^^e, 
and  the  fact  is  true.  But  this  is  to  spare  soldiers' 
blood  at  the  expense  of  women's  and  children's, 
and  had  Garcia  Conde's  nature  been  stern,  he  also 
might  have  pleaded  expediency,  and  the  victory 
would  have  fallen  to  him  who  could  longest  have 
sustained  the  sight  of  mangled  infants  and  des- 
pairing mothers. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lerida  falling  Conde  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,    ^^^p. 
accused  of  treachery.     There  seems  no  foundation 


for  the  charge.  The  cause  stated  by  Suchet  sufficed  M»y.' 
for  the  effect ;  yet  the  defence  was  unskilful.  The 
walls  of  the  town  could  not  be  expected  and  scarcely 
did  offer  an  impediment  to  the  French  general ;  hence 
the  cidadel  should  have  been  the  better  prepared ; 
and  as  the  besiegers*  force,  the  corps  of  observation 
being  deducted,  did  not  exceed  the  garrison  in  num- 
ber, it  might  have  baffled  Suchet's  utmost  efforts. 
Engineers  require  the  relative  strength  of  be- 
siegers and  besieged,  to  be  not  less  than  four 
to  one ;  here  the  French  invested  a  force  equal  to 
themselves,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  a  great 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  succouring  armies.  For 
Lerida  had  communications,  1^.  With  the  armed 
population  of  the  high  valleys  ;  2°.  With  O'Don- 
nel's  corps  of  fourteen  thousand  ;  3®.  With  Cervera, 
where  Campo  Verde  was  posted  with  four  thousand 
men  ;  4^.  With  Tortoza,  where  the  marquis  of 
Lazan,  now  released  from  his  imprisonment,  com- 
manded from  five  to  six  thousand  ;  5^.  With  Va- 
lencia, in  which  province  there  was  a  disposable 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  regular,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  irregular  soldiers. 

It  is  evident  that  if  all  these  forces  had  been  di- 
rected with  skill  and  concert  upon  Lerida,  not  only 
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^^^  the  siege  would  have  been  raised  but  the  very 
— -- —  safety  of  the  third  corps  perilled;  and  it  was 
Majl  to  obviate  this  danger  that  Napoleon  directed  the 
seventh  corps  to  take  such  a  position  on  the  Lower 
Ebro  as  would  keep  both  O'Donnel  and  the  Va- 
lencians  in  check.  Augereau,  as  we  have  seen, 
failed  to  do  this ;  and  St.  Cyr  asserts,  that  the 
seventh  corps  could  never  safely  venture  to  pass 
the  mountains  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ebro. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suchet  affirms  that  Napoleon's 
instructions  could  have  been  obeyed  without  diffi- 
culty. St.  Cyr  himself,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  blockaded  Taragona  for  a  month; 
Augereau  with  more  troops  and  fewer  enemies 
might  have  done  the  same,  and  yet  have  spared  six 
thousand  men  to  pass  the  mountains.  Suchet  would 
then  have  been  tranquil  with  respect  to  O'Donnel ; 
would  have  had  a  covering  army  to  protect  the 
si^e ;  and  the  succours,  fed  from  the  resources  of 
Aragon,  would  have  relieved  Catalonia. 

Augereau  has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  blockade  of  Hostalrich  would  have  been  raised 
while  he  was  on  the  Ebro.  The  danger  of  this 
could  not  have  escaped  the  emperor,  yet  his  military 
judgement,  unerring  in  principle,  was  often  false  in 
application,  because  men  measure  difficulties  by 
the  standard  of  their  own  capacity,  and  Napoleon's 
standard  only  suited  the  heroic  proportions.  One 
thing  is,  however,  certain,  that  Catalonia  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  difficulties  to  the  invaders. 
The  powerful  military  organization  of  the  Migue- 
lettes  and  Somatenes, — the  well-arranged  system  of 
fortresses,  —  the  ruggedness  and  sterility  of  the 
country, — the  ingenuity  and  readiness  of  a  manu- 
facturing population  thrown  out  of  work, — the  aid 
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of  an  English  fleet ;    all  combined  to  render  the  ^'J^^* 
conquest  of  this  province  a  gigantic  task.  Neverthe- 


less, the  French  made  progress,  each  step  planted    May! 
slowly  indeed  and  with  pain,  but  firmly,  and  in- 
suring the  power  of  making  another. 

Hostalrich  and  Lerida  fell  on  the  same  day.     The 
acquisition  of  the  first  consolidated  the  French  line 
of  communication  with  Barcelona ;   by  the  capture 
of  the  second  Suchet  obtained   large  magazines, 
stores  of  powder,  ten  thousand  muskets,  the  com- 
mand of  several  dangerous  rivers,  easy  access  to 
the  higher  valleys,  and  a  firm  footing  in  the  midst  of 
the  Catalonian  strong-holds ;  and  he  had  taken  or 
killed  fifteen  thousand  Spanish  soldiers.     Yet  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to    greater  struggles.      The 
Miguelettes  supplied  0*Donnel  with  abundance  of 
men,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  his  abilities  were 
at  fault.      Urgel,   Cardona,   Berga,  Cervera,  Me- 
quinenza,    Taragona,    San  Felippe  Balaguer,  and 
Tortoza,  the  link  of   connexion  between  Valencia 
and  Catalonia,  were  still  to  be  subdued ;  and  during 
every  great  operation,   the  Partisans  being  unmo- 
lested recovered  strength.     Thus  during  the  siege 
of  Lerida  the  marquis  of  Lazan  entered  the  town 
of  Alcanitz  with  five  thousand  men,  and  he  would 
We  carried  the  castle  if  general  Laval  had  not 
despatched  two  thousand  men  from  Zaragoza  to  its 
succour:  when  the  Spaniards,  after  a  skirmish  in 
the  streets,  retired. 

Meanwhile  Villa  Campa  intercepted  at  the  defile 
^f  Frasno,  a  convoy  going  from  Calatayud  to  Za- 
'^goza,  escorted  by  four  hundred  men.  Their 
commander,  colonel  Petit,  was  forced  to  abandon 
^^  stores  and  fight  his  way  for  ten  miles,  but  his 
detachment,  though  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
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BOOK   eighty  wounded  men,  passed  the  Xalon  river  and 
at  the  village  of  Arandiza  finally  repulsed  the  as- 


May.'  sailants.  The  remainder  of  this  desperate  band 
were  taken  or  killed,  and  Petit  himself,  wounded, 
a  prisoner,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  several  Spanish 
officers,  was  basely  murdered  the  evening  after  the 
action.  Villa  Campa  put  the  assassin  to  death,  but 
at  the  same  time  suffered  the  troops  to  burn  alive 
an  old  man,  the  Alcalde  of  Frasno,  who  was  taken 
among  the  French.  This  action  happened  the  day 
Lerida  fell,  and  the  next,  Chlopiski,  following 
Villa  Campa's  march  from  Daroca,  reached  Frasno, 
but  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  there ;  Chlopiski, 
then  dividing  his  forces,  pursued  them  by  the 
routes  of  Calata3rud  and  Xarava  to  Molina,  where 
he  destroyed  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  so 
pressed  the  Spanish  general,  that  his  troops  dis- 
banded, and  for  the  most  part  retired  to  their  homes. 
At  the  same  time,  an  attack,  made  from  the  side  of 
Navarre  with  some  other  bands,  was  vigorously  re- 
pulsed by  the  garrison  of  Ayerbe. 

These  petty  events,  while  they  evinced  the  per- 
severance of  the  Spaniards,  proved  the  stabiliQr 
of  Suchet's  power  in  Aragon.  His  system  was 
gradually  sapping  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  that 
province.  In  Lerida  his  conduct  was  as  gentle 
and  moderate  as  the  nature  of  this  unjust  war  would 
permit ;  and  however  questionable  the  morality  of 
the  proceeding  by  which  he  reduced  the  citadel,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  situation  required 
most  decided  measures ;  for  the  retreat  of  the 
seventh  corps  set  free,  not  only  O'DonneFs  army, 
but  Campo  Verde's  and  all  the  irregular  bands.  The 
Somatenes  of  the  high  valleys  appeared  in  force 
on  the  Upper  Segre  the  very  day  of  the  assault ; 
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eight  hundred  Miguelettes  attacked  Venasque  three   ^^^p- 
days  after :  and  Campo  Verde,  marching  from  Cer- 


vera  by  Aramunt,  took  post  in  the  mountains  of  May! 
Lliniana  above  Talarn  and  Tremp,  where  great 
bodies  of  the  Somatenes  also  assembled.  Their 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Lerida. 
The  Miguelettes  were  repulsed  from  Venasque ;  the 
Somatenes  defeated  at  Tremp;  general  Habert, 
marching  from  Balaguer,  cut  off  Campo  Verde 
from  Cervera  and  forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Car- 
dona.  If  the  citadel  of  Lerida  had  held  out,  and 
O'Donnel,  less  hasty,  had  combined  his  march  at 
a  later  period  with  these  Somatenes  and  with  Campo 
Verde,  the  third  corps  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
a  disaster ;  but  now  the  plain  of  Urgel  and  all  the 
fertile  valleys  opening  upon  Lerida  fell  to  the 
French;  and  Suchet,  after  taking  measures  to  secure 
them,  turned  his  arms  against  Mequinenza. 

This  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Segre 
and  the  Ebro,  just  where  the  latter  begins  to  be 
navigable,  was  the  key  to  ftirther  operations.  The 
French  general  could  not  advance  in  force  against 
Tortoza,  nor  avail  himself  of  the  water-carriage 
antil  Mequinenza  should  fall ;  and  such  was  his 
activity  that  one  detachment,  sent  the  day  after  the 
assault  of  Lerida  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Segre, 
was  already  before  the  place.  Musnier's  divi- 
sion, descending  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  drove 
in  some  of  the  outposts  and  commenced  the  invest- 
ment on  the  20th  of  May. 

Mequinenza,  built  on  an  elbow  of  land  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Segre  and  Ebro,  was  fortified 
hy  an  old  Moorish  wall,  and  strengthened  by  mo- 
dern batteries,  especially  on  the  Fraga  road,  the 
only  route  by  which  artillery  could  approach.     A 
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BOOK    shoot  from  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre  filled  the  space 


-  between  the  rivers,  narrowing  as  it  approached  their 
Mi^.'  banks  until  it  ended  in  a  craggy  rock  seven  hundred 
feet  high,  and  overhanging  the  town  which  was 
built  between  its  base  and  the  water.  This  rock 
was  crowned  by  a  castle  with  a  rampart,  that  be- 
ing inaccessible  on  two  sides  from  the  crags,  and 
covered  on  a  third  by  the  town,  could  only  be  as- 
sailed on  the  fourth  along  a  high  neck  of  land, 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  which  joined  the  rock  to 
the  parent  hills :  but  the  rampart  on  that  side  was 
bastioned,  lined  with  masonry,  and  protected  by  a 
ditch,  counterscarp,  and  covered  way  with  palisades. 
No  guns  could  be  brought  against  the  castle 
until  the  country  people,  employed  by  Suchet,  had 
opened  a  way  from  Torriente  over  the  hills,  and 
this  occupied  the  engineers  until  the  1st  of  June. 
Meanwhile  the  brigade  which  had  defeated  Lazan 
at  Alcanitz,  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro 
and  completed  the  investment.  The  30th  of  May, 
general  Rogniat,  coming  from  France  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  engineer-officers  and  several  companies 
of  sappers  and  miners,  also  reached  the  camp,  and 
taking  the  direction  of  the  works  contracted  the 
circle  of  investment. 


SIEGE    OF    MEQUINENZA. 

The  Spaniards  made  an  ineffectual  sally  the  31flt 
June,  of  May.  The  2d  of  June,  the  French  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  pieces  of  which  six  were  twenty^ 
four  pounders,  were  brought  over  the  hills,  and 
the  Spanish  advanced  posts  were  driven  into  the 
castle.     During  the  night,  ground  was  broken  two 
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bosdred  yards  from  the  place  under  a  destructive  ^**^^- 
fire  of  grape ;  and  while  this  was  passing  on  the 


height,  approaches  were  made  against  the  town  on  imt. 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Ebro  and  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Strong  infantry  posts  were  also  en- 
trenched close  to  the  water,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  to  prevent  the  navigation,  but  of  eleven 
boats  freighted  with  inhabitants  and  their  property 
nine  effected  their  escape. 

In  the  night  of  the  3d  the  parallels  on  the  rock  were 
perfected,  the  breach  ing-batteries  commenced,  and 
parapets  of  sand-bags  raised,  from  behind  which 
the  French  infantry  plied  the   embrasures  of  the 
castle  with  musketry ;  the  works  against  the  town 
were  also  advanced,  but  in  both  places  the  nature 
ef   the  ground    greatly   impeded    the   operations. 
The  trenches  above  were  opened  chiefly  by  blasting 
the  rock,  those  below  were  in  a  space  too  narrow 
for  batteries,   and  were   searched  by   a  plunging 
fire,  from  the  castle  and  from  a  gun  mounted  on  a 
high  tower  on  the  town  wall.     However  the  troops 
<m  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  plied  this  wall  with 
musketry  so  sharply,  that  the  garrison  abandoned  it, 
tnd  both  wall  and  tower  were  then  escaladed  with- 
out difficulty,    the   Spaniards   all   retiring   to   the 
castle.     The  French  now  placed  a  battalion  in  the 
houses,  putting  those  next  the  rock  in  a  state  of 
defence ;  the  garrison  of  the  castle  then  rolled  down 
large  stones  from  above,  yet  they  killed  more  of 
the  inhabitants  than  of  the  enemy. 

The  6th  the  French  batteries  on  the  rock,  three 
in  number,  were  completed ;  and  in  the  night  forty 
penadiers  carried  by  storm  a  small  outwork  called 
the  horse-shoe.  The  7th,  Suchet,  who  had  been  at 
Zaragoza,  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  8th,  six- 
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^^x!^  teen  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  four  were  mortars, 
--— T — opened  on  the  castle.  The  Spaniards  replied  with 
Jane,  vigour,  and  three  French  guns  were  dismounted, 
yet  the  besiegers  acquired  the  superiority,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fire  of  the  place  was 
silenced  and  the  rampart  broken  in  two  places. 
The  defence  was  prolonged  awhile  with  musquetry 
but  the  interior  of  the  castle  was  so  severely 
searched  by  the  bombardment  that  at  ten  o'clock  the 
governor  capitulated.  Fourteen  hundred  men  be- 
came prisoners  of  war ;  forty-five  guns  and  large 
stores  of  powder  and  of  cast  iron  were  captured, 
and  provisions  for  three  months  were  found  in  the 
magazines. 

Two  hours  after  the  fall  of  Mequinenza,  general 
Mont-Marie,  commanding  the  troops  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  marched  against  Moreila  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  took  it  on  the  13th  of 
June ;  for  the  Spaniards,  with  a  wonderful  neglir 
gence,  had  left  that  important  fort,  commanding  one 
of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  kingdom  of  Var 
lencia,  without  arms  or  a  garrison.  When  it  was 
losty  general  O'Donoju  advanced  with  a  division  of 
the  Valencian  army  to  retake  it,  but  Mont-Marie 
defeated  hinu  The  works  were  then  repaired  and 
Morella  became  a  strong  and  important  place  of 
arms. 

By  these  rapid  and  successful  operations,  Suchet 

secured,  I''.  A  fortified  frontier  against  the  regular 

armies  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia ;  2*".  Solid  bases 

for  ofiensive  operations,  and  free  entrance  to  those 

provinces;    3^    The    command   of   several  fertile 

^^^  tracts  of  country  and    of  the   navigation   of  the 

^^^^Bbro ;  4^  The  co-operation  of  the  seventh  corps, 

\     Vhich  after  the  fall  of  Lerida  could  safely  engage 
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beyond  the  Llobregat.  But  to  effect  the  complete  ^^'* 
subjugation  of  Catalonia  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off 
its  communications  by  land  with  Valencia,  and  to 
destroy  O'Donnel's  base.  The  first  could  only  be 
effected,  by  taking  Tortoza,  the  second  by  capturing 
Taragona.  Hence  the  immediate  sieges  of  those 
two  great  places,  the  one  by  the  third,  and  the  other 
by  the  seventh  corps,  were  ordered  by  the  emperor, 

Suchet  was  ready  to  commence  his  part,  but 
many  and  great  obstacles  arose:  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions  in  the  eastern  region  of  Cata- 
kmia  was  increased  by  O'Donnel's  measures,  and 
that  general,  still  commanding  above  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  was  neither  daunted  by  past  defeats  nor 
insensible  to  the  advantages  of  his  position.  His 
harsh  manners  and  stem  sway  rendered  him  hateful 
to  the  people  ;  but  he  was  watchful  to  confirm  the 
courage  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops ;  he 
conferred  rewards  and  honours  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  being  of  singular  intrepidity  himself  his 
exhortations  had  more  effect.  Two  years  of  inces- 
sant warfare  had  also  formed  several  good  officers, 
and  the  full  strength  and  importance  of  every  posi- 
tion and  town  were  by  dint  of  experience  becoming 
known.  With  these  helps  O'Donnel  long  pre- 
vented the  siege  of  Tortoza,  and  found  full  employ- 
ment for  the  enemy  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  conquest  of  Catalonia  ad- 
vanced, and  the  fortified  places  fell  one  after  ano- 
ther, each  serving  by  its  fall  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  French  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  had 
before  impeded  their  progress. 

The  foundations  of  military  power  were,  however, 
deeply  cast  in  Catalonia.  There  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made   by   the  Spaniards,    and    ten  thousand 
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BOOK  British  soldiers,  hovering  on  the  coast,  ready  to 
land  on  the  rear  of  the  French  or  to  join  the 
Catalans  in  an  action,  could  at  any  period  of  1809 
and  1810,  have  paralyzed  the  operations  of  the 
seventh  corps  and  saved  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Tor- 
toza,  Taragona,  and  even  Lerida.  But  while  those 
places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  hopes  were  high,  English  troops  from  Sicily 
were  reducing  the  Ionian  islands  or  loitering  on 
the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  when  all  the  fortresses  of 
Catalonia  had  fallen,  when  the  regular  armies  were 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  people  worn  out  with 
suffering,  a  British  army,  which  could  have  been 
beneficially  employed  elsewhere,  appeared,  as  if  in 
scorn  of  common  sense,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  their  many  years  of  hos- 
tility with  France,  the  English  ministers  were  still 
ignorant  of  every  military  principle,  and  yet  too 
arrogant  to  ask  advice  of  professional  men ;  for  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
when  the  decisive  victory  of  Salamanca  shewed  the 
giant  in  his  full  proportions,  that  even  Wellington 
himself  was  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment. Even  then  he  was  more  than  once  re 
minded  by  Mr.  Perceval,  whose  narrow  view 
continually  clogged  the  operations,  that  the  who' 
responsibility  of  failure  would  rest  on  his  head. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Suchet's  preparations  equally  menaced  Valencia   chap 
and  Catalonia,  and  the  authorities  in  the  former        * 
province,  perceiving  that  an  exclusive  and  selfish  Febrowy. 
policy   would    finally   bring    the    enemy  to   their 
Own  doors,  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  Catalo- 
nrans,  while  the  Murcians,  now  under  the  direction 
jof  Blake,  waged  war  on  the  side  of  Grenada  and 
made  excursions  against  the  fourth  corps.    The  acts 
of  the  Valencians  shall  be  treated  of  when  the  course 
bf  the  history  leads  me  back  to  Catalonia,  those  of 
the  M urcian  army  belong  to  the 


OPERATIONS    IN    ANDALUSIA. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  first  corps 
was  before  Cadiz,  the  fourth  in  Grenada,  DessoUes' 
^vision  at  Cordoba,  Jaen,  and  Ubeda;  the  fifth 
^rps,  with  the  exception  of  six  battalions  and  some 
horse  left  at  Seville,  was  in  Estremadura.  The  king, 
accompanied  by  marshal  Soult,  moved  with  his 
Shards  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  different  points, 
^d  received  from  all  the  great  towns  assurances  of 
fteir  adhesion  to  his  cause.  But  as  the  necessities 
^*  the  army  demanded  immediate  and  heavy  contri- 
butions both  of  money  and  provisions,  moveable 
^lumns  were  employed  to  collect  them,  especially 
*or  the  fourth  corps,  and  with  so  little  attention  to 
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^^^  discipline  as  soon  to  verify  the  observations  of  St. 
'  —  Cyr,  that  they  were  better  calculated  to  create  than 
March,  to  supprcss  insuFFections.  The  people  exasperated 
King  Jo-  by  disorders  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
teipon-  excited  by  the  agents  of  their  own  and  the  British 
tared  at  govcmmcnt,  Suddenly  rose  in  arms,  and  Andalusia 
MSB.  '  became  like  other  parts  of  Spain  the  theatre  of  a 
petty  and  harassing  warfare. 

The  Grenadans  of  the  Alpujarras  were  the  first 
to  resist;  the  insurrection  spread  on  one  side  to 
Murcia,  on  the  other  to  Gibraltar ;  succour  was 
obtained  from  the  latter  place,  and  Blake  aided  the 
movement  with  his  troops.  The  communication 
between  the  first  and  fourth  corps  was  maintained 
across  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  by  a  division  posted  at 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  by  some  infantry  and  hus« 
sars  quartered  in  the  town  of  Ronda.  From  the 
latter  place,  the  insurgents,  principally  smugglers, 
drove  the  French,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
Blake  marching  from  Almeira,  took  Ardra  and  Mo- 
tril ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  mountaineers  of  Jaen 
and  Cordoba  interrupted  DessoUes'  communications 
with  La  Mancha.  These  movements  commenced 
early  in  March,  the  king  was  then  in  the  city  of 
Grenada,  and  he  immediately  sent  a  column  across 
the  mountains,  by  Orgiva,  to  fall  upon  Blake  at 
Motril,  while  another  column,  moving  by  Guadix 
and  Ohanes  upon  Almeria,  cut  off  his  retreat.  This 
forced  the  Murcians  to  disperse,  and  Dessolles  at 
the  same  time  defeated  the  insurgents  on  the  side 
of  Ubeda.  The  garrison  of  Malaga  then  marched 
to  restore  the  communication  with  the  first  corps, 
and  rallying  the  troops  beaten  at  Ronda  retook  that 
it  on  the  21st  of  March.  During  their  absence 
pie  from  the   Alpuxaras   entered   Malaga, 
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killed  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  favourers  of  the  chap» 

W  m 


enemy,  and  would  have  done  more  but  that  another  - 
column  from  Grenada  came  down  on  them.  The  MarcL 
insurrection  was  thus  strangled  in  its  birth.  It  had 
however,  sufficed  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  troops 
designed  to  co-operate  with  Suchet  at  Valencia,  and 
it  was  of  so  threatening  a  character,  that  the  fifth 
corps  was  recalled  from  Estremadura,  and  all  the 
French  troops  at  Madrid,  consisting  of  the  garrison 
and  a  part  of  the  second  corps,  were  directed  upon 
Almagro  in  La  Mancha.  The  capital  was  meantime 
left  in  charge  of  some  Spanish  battalions  in  the  in*  Mrstuut'i 
vader's  service.  The  king  now  fearing  the  Valencian  ^:^r' 
and  Murcian  armies  would  invade  La  Mancha  repair-* 
ed  thither,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Madrid.  The 
duke  of  Dalmatia  remained  to  command  in  Anda- 
lusia. He  proceeded  to  organize  a  system  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  administration  so  efficacious,  that 
neither  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  government,  nor 
of  the  army  in  Cadiz,  nor  the  perpetual  incursions 
of  Spanish  troops  issuing  from  Portugal  and  sup- 
ported by  British  corps  on  that  frontier,  could 
seriously  shake  his  hold.  But  this  will  be  better 
riio¥m  hereafter,  at  present  it  is  more  convenient  to 
notice 

THE    BLOCKADE    OF    CADIZ. 

Marshal  Victor,  declining  an  assault  on  the  Isla,  Feb. 
had  spread  his  army  round  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
and  commenced  works  of  contravallation  on  an  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles.  The  towns, 
the  islands,  castles,  harbours,  and  rivers  he  thus 
enclosed  are  too  numerous,  and  in  their   relative 
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BOOK    beariogs  too  intricate  for  minute  description ;  yet 

looking  as  it  were  from  the  French  camps»  I  will 

F«h.     endeavour  to  point  out  the  leading  features. 

The  blockade  was  maintained  in  three  grand  divi- 
sions or  entrenched  positions,  namely,  Chiclana, 
Puerto  Real,  and  Santa  Maria.  The  first,  having 
the  left  on  the  sea-coast,  was  carried  across  the  Al- 
manza  and  Chiclana  rivers  to  the  Zuraque.  This 
line  of  eight  miles  was  traced  along  a  range  of 
thickly  wooded  hills,  bordering  a  marsh,  which  was 
from  one  to  three  miles  broad  ;  it  was  traversed  by  the 
above-named  rivers  and  by  many  navigable  water- 
courses and  creeks,  and  cut  in  its  whole  length  by 
the  Santi  Petri,  a  natural  channel  connecting  the 
upper  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the  open  sea« 

The  channel,  nine  miles  long,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  yards  wide,  and  of  depth  to  float  a  seventy- 
four,  received  the  waters  of  all  the  creeks  cross- 
ing the  marsh,  and  was  the  first  Spanish  line  of 
defence.  In  the  centre,  the  bridge  of  Zuazo,  by 
which  the  only  road  to  Cadiz  passes,  was  broken 
and  defended  by  batteries  on  both  sides.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  Caraccas,  or  Royal  Arsenal,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  harbour  mouth  of  the  channel, 
and  on  account  of  the  marsh  inattackable  save  by 
water  or  by  bombardment,  was  covered  with  strong 
batteries  and  served  as  an  advanced  post.  On  the 
left  hand,  the  castle  of  Santi  Petri,  also  built  on  an 
island,  defended  the  sea  mouth  of  the  channel. 

Beyond  the  Santi  Petri  was  the  Isla  de  Leon.  In 
form  a  triangle,  its  base  rested  on  the  channel,  the 
right  side  on  the  harbour,  the  left  on  the  open  seai 
the  apex  pointed  towards  Cadiz.  All  this  island 
was  a  salt-marsh,  except  one  high  and  strong  ridge 
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in  the  centre  about  four  miles  long,  upon  which  the    ^^'*^-' 
lar^  town  of  La  Isla  stands:   this  ridge,  within—— — 
cannon  shot  of  the  Santi  Petri,  offered  the  second     f«*-' 
line  of  defence. 

At  the  apex  of  the  Isla  stands  the  Torre  Gardo, 
from  whence  a  low  narrow  isthmus  about  five  miles 
long  connected  it  with  the  rocks  upon  which 
Cadiz  is  built.  Across  the  centre  of  this  isth- 
muSy  a  cut  called  the  Cortadura,  defended  by  the 
large  unfinished  fort  of  Fernando,  offered  a  third  line 
of  defence.  The  fourth  and  final  line  was  the  land 
front  of  Cadiz,  regularly  fortified. 

On  the  Chiclana  side  the  hostile  forces  were  only 

separated  by  the  marsh  ;   and  though  the  Spaniards 

possessed  the  Santi  Petri,  the  French,  having  their 

chief  depdts  in  the  town  of  Chiclana,  could  always 

acquire  the  mastery  in  the  marsh  and  might  force 

the  passage  of  the  channel.      For  the  Chiclana, 

Zuraque,  and  Almanza  creeks,  were  navigable  above 

the  lines  of  contravallation,  the  thick  woods  behind 

afforded  the  means  of  constructing  an  armed  flotilla ; 

and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  bordering 

the  Santi  Petri  itself,  on  both  sides,  that  off  the 

high  road  it  could  only  be  approached  by  water,  or 

by  narrow  foot-paths,  leading  between  the  salt-pans 

of  the  marsh. 

The  French  centre,  called  the  Puerto  Real  divi- 
sion, extended  from  the  Zuraque  on  the  lefl  to  the 
San  Pedro,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Guadalete,  on 
the  right,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  From  the 
Z«»aque  the  line  run  to  the  town  of  Puerto  Real, 
being  traced  along  a  ridge  skirting  the  marsh,  so 
^  to  form  with  the  position  of  Chiclana  a  half 
circle.  Puerto  Real  was  entrenched,  but  a  tongue  of 
land  four  miles  long  projected  from  thence  perpen- 
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BOOK    duke  president  of  their  own  body,  they  accused 
him  amongst  other  things  with  retreating  from  Car- 


Feb.'  mona  too  quickly ;  and  they  finished  with  a  menacing 
intimation,  that  supported  by  the  populace  of  Cadiz 
they  were  able  and  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  all  enemies.  Matters  being  thus  brought  to  a 
crisis,  both  Alburquerque  and  the  Regency  gave 
way,  and  the  former  being  sent  ambassador  to 
England,  it  was  thought  he  meant  to  go  to  South 
America ;  but  he  died  in  London  some  months  after 
of  a  phrenzy,  brought  on  it  is  said  by  grief  and  pas- 
sion at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received.     He 

Appendix,  was  judged  to  be  a  brave  and  generous  man,    yet 

Sec.  2.      weak  and  hasty,  easy  to  be  duped. 

The  misery  of  the  troops,  the  great  extent  of  the 
positions,  the  discontent  of  the  seamen,  the  veiial 
spirit  of  the  Junta,  the  apathy  of  the  people,  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  Regency,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  French,  who  had  many 
favourers  and  those  amongst  the  men  in  power,  all 
combined  to  place  Cadiz  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
And  this  state  of  affairs  would  have  led  to  a  surrender, 
if  England  had  not  again  filled  the  Spanish  store- 
houses, and  if  the  Regents,  their  arrogance  and  pride 
abated  by  necessity,  had  not  now  asked  for  and 
obtained  that  aid  of  British  troops  which  they  had 
beforc  so  haughtily  refused.     This  saved  the  place, 

c*"^biir»  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  same  time  general  Colin  Campbell  who 
conretpoa- had  succecdcd  sir  John  Cradock  as  governor  of 
Mss.  Gibraltar,  performed  a  great  service  to  his  country. 
For  by  persevering  negotiation,  he  obtained  that 
an  English  garrison  should  likewise  enter  Ceuta, 
and  that  the  Spanish  lines  of  San  Roque,  and  the 
forts  round  the  harbour  of  Algesiras  should  be  de- 
molished.    Both   measures   were   very  essential  to 
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Behind  the  line  of  blockade,  Latour  Maubourg  chap, 

occupied  Medina  Sidonia  with  a  covering  division ; 

his  left  was  upon  the   upper  Guadalete,  and  his     ^eb. 
advanced  posts  watched  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ronda.     Such  was  the  blockading  position  of  the 
first  corps,  and  the  progress  of  events  within  the 
city  shall  now  be  related. 

The  fall  of  the  Central  Junta,  the  appointment 
of  the  regency,  and  the  proclamation  for  convoking 
the  national  Cortes  have  been  already  touched  upon. 
Alburquerque,   hailed  as   a  deliverer,  elected  go- 
vernor, commander  in  chief,   and  president  of  the 
Junta,  appeared  to  have  unlimited  power ;  but  in 
reality  he  possessed  no  authority,  except  over  his 
own  soldiers,  nor  did  he  meddle  with  the  adminis- 
tration.    The  regency,  appointed  provisionally  and 
composed  of  men  without  personal  energy  or  local 
influence,  was  obliged  to  bend  and  truckle  to  the 
Junta  of  Cadiz.    And  that  imperious  body,  without 
honour,  talents,  or  patriotism,  sought  only  to  obtain 
the  command  of  the  public  revenue  for  dishonest  Aibur- 
purposes,   and  meanwhile  privately  trafficked  with  Sri^^Mto. 
the  public  stores. 

Alburquerque's  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Private 
the  whole  had   been  Ions:  without   pay,  and   the  ^^ence  of 

°  r    .^^  Officer! 

greater  part  were  without  arms,  accoutrements,  from  ca- 
Wmunition,  or  clothes.  When  he  demanded  sup-  mss. 
plies  the  Junta  declared  that  they  could  not  furnish 
them;  but  the  duke  affirming  this  to  be  untrue, 
stressed  a  memorial  to  the  Regency,  and  the 
i^r,  anxious  to  render  the  Junta  odious,  though 
fearing  openly  to  attack  them,  persuaded  Albur- 
qoerque  to  publish  his  memorial.  The  Junta  replied 
^y  an  exposition  false  as  to  facts,  base  and  ridicu- 
lous in  reasoning  ;  for  though  they  had  elec 
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BOOK    duke  president  of  their  own  body,  they  accused 
him  amongst  other  things  with  retreating  from  Car- 


Feb.*  mona  too  quickly ;  and  they  finished  with  a  menacing 
intimation,  that  supported  by  the  populace  of  Cadiz 
they  were  able  and  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  all  enemies.  Matters  being  thus  brought  to  a 
crisis,  both  Alburquerque  and  the  Regency  gave 
way,  and  the  former  being  sent  ambassador  to 
England,  it  was  thought  he  meant  to  go  to  South 
America ;  but  he  died  in  London  some  months  after 
of  a  phrenzy,  brought  on  it  is  said  by  grief  and  pas- 
sion at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received.     He 

Appendix,  was  judgcd  to  be  a  brave  and  generous  man,   yet 

Sec.  2.     weak  and  hasty,  easy  to  be  duped. 

The  misery  of  the  troops,  the  great  extent  of  thd 
positions,  the  discontent  of  the  seamen,  the  venal 
spirit  of  the  Junta,  the  apathy  of  the  people,  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  Regency,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  French,  who  had  many 
favourers  and  those  amongst  the  men  in  power,  all 
combined  to  place  Cadiz  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
And  this  state  of  affairs  would  have  led  to  a  surrender, 
if  England  had  not  again  filled  the  Spanish  store- 
houses, and  if  the  Regents,  their  arrogance  and  pride 
abated  by  necessity,  had  not  now  asked  for  and 
obtained  that  aid  of  British  troops  which  they  had 
before  so  haughtily  refused.     This  saved  the  place, 

g««»«Mi     and  at  the  same  time  general  Colin  Campbell  who 

correipon-  had  succccded   sir  John   Cradock  as  ffoverrtor  of 

dence,  ^ 

M8S.  Gibraltar,  performed  a  great  service  to  his  country. 
For  by  persevering  negotiation,  he  obtained  that 
an  English  garrison  should  likewise  enter  Ceuta, 
and  that  the  Spanish  lines  of  San  Roque,  and  th6 
forts  round  the  harbour  of  Algesiras  should  be  de- 
molished.    Both   measures   were   very  essential  to 
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the  present  and  permanent  interests  of  England,  and  o^av. 
the  last  especially  so,  because  it  cleared  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  fortress  and  gave  it  a  secure  ?«>»• 
harbour.  Moreover  Gibraltar  contained  at  this 
period  a  mi^ed  and  disaffected  population  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  persons ;  and  merchandize  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  sterling  which  could  have 
been  easily  destroyed  by  bombardment.  Ceuta, 
chiefly  garrisoned  by  condemned  troops,  and  filled 
with  galley-slaves,  was  miserably  neglected,  and  had 
only  six  days'  provisions ;  it  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  thousand  French  that  could  cross  the 
3traits,  and  the  possession  of  it  would  have  availed 
the  enemy  in  many  ways,  especially  in  obtaining 
provisions  from  Barbary,  where  his  emissaries  were 
exceedingly  active. 

General  William  Stewart,  detached  from  Lisbon 
by   lord  Wellington,    arrived   at  Cadiz  with   two 
thousand  men  the  1 1  th  of  February ;  one  thousand 
more  joined   him   from   Gibraltar,  and  the   whole 
were  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  proved 
that  sir  George  Smith's  perception  of  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  people  had  been  just;  and   that  Mr. 
Frere's  unskilful  management  of  the  Central  Junta 
had   alone   prevented  a  similar  measure  the  year 
before.      The  17th  a  strong  Portuguese  regiment 
was  admitted  into   the   city ;   it  was   followed  by  official 
fpore  British   troops,  and  the  whole  force  finally  opw«toM 
assembled  behind  the  Santi  Petri  channel  was  not  tsio!^**' 
less  than  four  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  and  four-  ^^^' 
teen  thousand  Spaniards. 

The  ships  recovered  at  Ferrol  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Cadiz,  and  there  were  in  the  bay  twenty- 
three  men  of  war,  four   of  the   line  and  three  fri- 
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BOOK    gates  being  British,    besides  the   Euthalion  and 
• Undaunted,  which  now  arrived  from  Mexico  with 

1810.  .    . 

vth.  six  millions  of  dollars.  Thus  money  troops  and 
a  fleet,  in  fine  all  things  necessary  to  render  Cadiz 
formidable  were  collected.  Yet  to  little  purpose. 
Procrastination,  jealousy,  ostentation,  and  a  thou- 
sand absurdities,  the  invariable  attendants  of  Spa- 
nish armies  and  governments  marred  every  useful 
measure,  and  there  was  so  little  enthusiasm  amoi^st 
the  people,  that  no  citizen  was  enrolled,  or  armed, 
or  volunteered  either  to  labour  or  to  fight. 

General  Stewart's  first  measure  was  to  recover 
Matagorda,  the  error  of  abandoning  which  was  to 
be  attributed  as  much  to  admiral  Purvis  as  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  night  of  the  22d,  a  detachment 
consisting  of  fifty  seamen  and  marines,  twenty-five 
artillery-men,  and  sixty-seven  of  the  ninety-fourth 
regiment,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain McLean  of  the  ninety-fourth,  pushed  across 
the  channel  during  a  storm,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  dismantled  fort,  effected  a  solid  lodgement 
The  French  cannonaded  the  work  with  field-artillery 
all  the  next  day,  but  the  garrison,  supported  by  tlie 
fire  of  Puntales,  was  immoveable. 

The  remainder  of  February  passed  without  any 
event  of  importance,  yet  the  people  suffered  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  especially  fresh  meat ;  and 
a  tempest,  beating  on  the  coast  from  the  7th  to  the 
^Oth  of  March,  drove  three  Spanish  and  one  Portu- 
guese sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  merchantmen  on  shore,  between  San  Lucar 
and  St.  Mary's.  One  ship  of  the  line  was  taken,  the 
others  were  burned  and  part  of  the  crews  brought 
off    by    boats    from   the    fleet;    but    many   men, 
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CHAP. 

v.. 


amongst  others  a  part  of  the  fourth  English  regi- 

menty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together       ^^ — 

with  an  immense  booty.  Mmnh. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  enemy's  outposts  at 
San  Petri  were  driven  in  by  major  Sullivan  of  the 
aeventy-ninthy  to  cover  an  attack  meditated  by 
general  Stewart  against  the  Troccadero ;  this  design 
was  however  baffled  by  the  surf  in  one  quarter  and 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  a  shoal  in  another* 

In  the  same  month  Mr.  H.  Wellesley,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  arrived ;  and  on  the  24th  general 
Graham,  coming  from  England,  assumed  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  troops  and  immediately 
caused  an  exact  military  survey  of  the  Isla  to  be 
made.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  force  hitherto 
assigned  for  its  defence  was  quite  inadequate,  and 
to  secure  it,  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  with  a  system 
of  redoubts  and  batteries  requiring  the  labour  of 
four  thousand  men  for  three  months,  were  abso-  Appendix, 

No  3 

kitely  necessary.  The  Spaniards  had  only  worked  secui. 
beyond  the  Santi  Petri,  and  without  judgement. 
Their  batteries  in  the  marsh  were  ill-placed,  their 
entrenchments  on  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  sea- 
mouth  of  that  channel  were  of  contemptible 
strength ;  the  Garaccas,  which  they  had  armed 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  being  full  of  dry 
timber  could  be  easily  burned  by  carcasses.  The 
ioterior  defences  of  the  Isla  were  quite  neglected, 
and  the  important  posts  of  Matagorda  and  the 
Troccadero  were  abandoned ;  yet  advanced  bat- 
teries had  been  absurdly  pushed  to  the  junction 
of  the  Chiclana  road  with  the  royal  causeway  in 
the  marsh;  that  is  to  say,  one  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Zuazo,  and  consequently  ex- 
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*^<    {>osed  without   support   to  flank  attacks   both  by 
• water  and  land. 

Mmnik.        It  was  in  vain  that  the  English  engineers  pre* 
sented  plans   and   offered  to  construct  the  works ; 
the  Spaniards  would  never  consent  to   pull  down 
a  house   or  destroy  a  garden;   their  procrastina- 
tion paralyzed  their  allies,  and  would  have  lost  the 
place,  had  the  French  been  prepared  to  press  it 
vigorously.     They  were  so  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  that  to  use  general  Graham's 
expression,  they  wished  the  English  would  drive 
away  the  French,   merely  that  they  might  go  and 
eat  strawberries  at  Chiclana.     Nor  were  the  British 
works  when  the  Spaniards  would  permit  any  to  be 
constructed  well  and  rapidly  completed ;    for  the 
Junta  furnished  bad  materials,  there  was  a  paucity 
of  engineer-officers;  and  from  the  habitual  negli- 
gence of  the  ministerial  departments  at  home,  nei- 
ther the  proper  stores  nor  implements  had  been 
sent  out.      Indeed,  an  exact  history,  drawn  from 
the  private  journals  of  commanders  of  British  ex- 
peditions during  the  war  with  France,  would  prove 
an   incredible  carelessness   of   preparation   on  the 
part  of  the  different  cabinets :  the   generals  were 
always   expected    to   make    bricks    without  straw, 
and  the  laurels  of  the  British  army  were  for  many 
years  blighted.      Even  in  Egypt,    the   success  of 
the  venerable  hero  Abercrombie  was  due  more  to 
his  perseverance  and  unconquerable  energy  in  re- 
pairing  the  neglect   of  the   ministers   before   the 
descent,  than  to  his  daring  operations  afterwards. 

Additional  reinforcements  reached  Cadiz  the  3 1st, 
and  both  sides  continued  to  labour  at  their  lines. 
But  the  allies  worked  slowly  and  without  harmony, 
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the   Spanish   sapplies   were   interrupted,    scarcity    chap. 

prevailed,  many  persons  were   forced  to  quit  the 

city,  and  two  thousand  troops  were  detached  by    Mwci. 
sea  to  Ayamonte  to  collect  provisions  on  the  Gua-  General 
diana.     Notwithstanding  this,  so  strange  and  way-  conM^n- 
ward  a  people,  and  so  false,  are  Spaniards  in  autho-  imss!' 
rity,  that  the  Junta  assured  Mr.  Wellesley  their 
magazines   were    full,    and  induced   him  to  send 
wheat  and  flour  away  from  Cadiz  in  the  midst  of 
the  scarcity. 

Matagorda  being  small,  and  of  a  square  form, 
without  a  ditch,  without  sufficient  bomb-proofs, 
and  having  one  angle  projecting  towards  the  land, 
it  was  little  calculated  for  resistance,  and  could 
bring  only  seven  guns  to  bear;  yet  though  fre- 
quently cannonaded  it  had  been  held  fifty-five  days 
and  now  impeded  the  completion  of  the  French 
works.  A  Spanish  seventy-four,  supported  with 
an  armed  flotilla  moored  on  the  flanks,  co-operated 
in  the  defence ;  but  some  houses  on  the  Trocca- 
dero  covered  heavy  French  batteries,  and  the  21st, 
at  daybreak,  a  hissing  shower  of  heated  shot  falling 
on  the  ships  made  them  cut  their  cables  and  take 
shelter  under  the  works  of  Cadiz.  Then  the  fire 
of  forty-eight  guns  and  mortars,  of  the  largest  size, 
was  concentrated  upon  the  little  fort  of  Matagorda, 
and  the  feeble  parapet  disappeared  in  a  moment 
before  this  crashing  flight  of  metal.  The  naked 
rampart  and  the  undaunted  hearts  of  the  garrison 
remained,  but  the  troops  fell  fast,  and  the  enemy 
shot  so  quick  and  close,  that  a  staff  bearing  the 
Spanish  flag  was  broken  six  times  in  an  hour ;  the 
colours  were  then  fastened  to  the  angle  of  the  work 
itself,  but  the  men,  especially  the  sailors,  besought 
the  officers  to  hoist  the  British  ensign,  attributing 
vor..  III.  N 
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the  slaughter  to  their  fighting  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Thirty  hours  this  tempest  lasted,  and  sixty-four 
men  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  had  fallen,  when 
general  Graham,  finding  a  diversion  he  had  pro- 
jected impracticable,  sent  boats  to  carry  off  the 
survivors.  A  bastion  was  then  blown  up  under 
the  direction  of  major  Lefebre  an  engineer  of  great 
promise,  but  he  also  fell,  the  last  man  whose  blood 
wetted  the  ruins  thus  abandoned.  And  here  I  must 
record  an  action  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther it  were  most  feminine  or  heroic.  A  sergeant  s 
wife,  named  Retson,  was  in  a  cas^emate  with  the 
wounded  men  when  a  very  young  drummer  was 
ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of  the  fort  ; 
seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the  vessel 
from  his  hand,  braved  the  terrible  cannonade  her- 
self, and  though  a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  from 
her  hand,  she  recovered  it  and  fulfilled  her  mis- 
sion.* 

Matagorda  being  thus  evacuated  the  French  co- 
vered the  point  with  batteries,  but  the  war  lan- 
guished in  front  of  Cadiz,  while  in  other  parts  it 
was  brisk.  Sebastiani's  cavalry  infested  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gibraltar,  and  he  himself  entering  the 
city  of  Murcia  forced  Blake  to  retire  upon  Alicant 
and  Carthagena.  Meanwhile  the  troops  blockading 
Cadiz  were  pressed  by  scarcity,  and  general  Camp- 
bell augmented  their  difficulties  by  throwing  a 
detachment  into  Tarifa,  and  driving  the  foragers 
from  that  vicinity,  which  abounds  with  cattle.  The 
Spaniards  at  San  Roque  promised  to  reinforce  this 
detachment,  but  their  usual  tardiness  enabled  the 


*  An  interesting  account  of  this  noble-minded  woman,  is  to  be  found  in  a  small 
volume,  entitled,  *'  SheUhetofa  Soldier*t  Life  in  Ireland/'  by  the  anthor  of  '*  Tkt 
Eventful  Life  of  a  Soldier ,"  This  last  work  was  erroneously  designated*  in  my 
Urtt  volume,  as  "  The  Life  of  a  Sergoani," 
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enemy  to  return  with  four  hundred  foot  and  some  chap. 
cavalry,    who   were  not   repulsed    until   they  had 


driven  off  several  herds  of  cattle.     General  Camp-     JJ^^; 
bell  then  increased  his  detachment  to  five  hundred 
men,  with  some  guns,  and  placed  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  major  Brown  of  the  28th. 

In  May  the  French  prisoners  cut  the  cables  of 
two  hulks  and  drifted  in  a  heavy  gale  to  the  French 
bay.  They  beat  off  the  craft  sent  after  them  by 
throwing  cold  shot  from  the  decks,  and  above  fif- 
teen hundred  saved  themselves  in  despite  of  a  fire 
from  the  boats  of  the  allied  fleet  and  from  the  bat-  NSfni!*' 
teries  ;  afire  was  mercilessly  continued  after  the  ^®*^'*®"  ^' 
vessels  had  grounded,  although  the  miserable  crea- 
tures thus  struggling  for  life  and  liberty  had  been 
treated  with  horrible  cruelty,  and  being  all  of 
Dupont's  or  Vedel's  corps  were  prisoners  only  by  a 
dishonourable  breach  of  faith. 

Cadiz  now  presented  a  scene  of  great  disorder. 
The  Regency  had  recalled  Cuesta  to  the  military 
councils,  and  he  immediately  published  an  attack  on 
the  deposed  Central  Junta ;  but  he  was  answered  so 
as  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  course  of  all 
parties  had  been  equally  detrimental  to  the  state. 
Thus  fresh  troubles  were  excited ;  the  English 
general  was  hampered  by  the  perverse  spirit  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  daily 
getting  more  ineflScient  from  neglect.  However  the 
departure  of  Alburquerque  enabled  Blake  to  take 
the  chief  command  in  the  Isla,  his  presence  pro- 
duced some  amelioration  in  the  condition  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops,  and  at  his  instance,  the 
Municipal  Junta  consented,  although  reluctantly, 
that  the  British  engineers  should  commence  a 
regular  system  of  redoubts  for  the  defence  of  the 
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^o^K    isij^,      English    reinforcements    continued    also  to 


arrive,  and  four  thousand  Spaniards  from  Murcia 
ivM.  joined  the  garrison,  or  rather  army,  now  within  the 
lines ;  yet  such  was  the  state  of  the  native  troops, 
such  the  difficulty  of  arranging  plans,  that  hitherto 
the  taking  of  Matagorda  had  been  the  only  check 
given  to  the  enemy's  works.  It  was  however  ne- 
cessary to  do  something,  and  after  some  ill-judged 
plans  of  the  Regency  had  been  rejected  by  Gra- 
ham, general  Lacy  embarked  with  three  thousand 

Owhl^'i  infantry  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  to  aid  the  Ser- 

?JJ^^     ranos  or  peasants  of  the  Ronda. 

tiss.  These  people  had  been  excited  to  arms,  and  their 

operations  successfully  directed  by  captain  Cowley 
and  Mr.  Michel,  two  British  artillery-officers  sent 
from  Gibraltar.  General  Campbell  also  offered  to 
reinforce  Lacy  from  Gibraltar,  if  he  would  attack 
Malaga.  In  that  city  there  were  twenty  thousand 
males  fit  to  carry  arms,  while  the  French  were  only 
two  thousand,  and  cooped  in  the  citadel,  a  Moorish 
castle  containing  but  twelve  guns  and  dependent 
for  water  on  the  town,  which  was  itself  only  sup- 
plied by  aqueducts  from  without.  This  enterprise 
Lacy  rejected.  He  demanded  instead  that  eight 
hundred  men  should  l>e  detached  from  Gibraltar  to 
make  a  diversion  to  the  eastward,  while  he  should 
land  at  Algesiras,  and  move  against  the  town  of 
Ronda  ;  this  was  assented  to,  and  the  English  arma* 
ment  sailed  under  the  command  of  general  Bowes. 
Lacy  made  good  his  movement  upon  Ronda  the 
1 8th  of  June  ;  but  the  French  had  fortified  it,  and 
were  too  strong  at  that  point,  or  rather  Lacy,  a 
man  of  no  enterprise,  was  afraid  to  act.  And  when 
be  was  joined  by  the  wild  and  fierce  Serranos,  he 
arrested  the  leaders  for  some  oflence,  which  so  dis- 
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gusted  their  followers  that  they  disbanded.      The    ^"^p- 

French  alarmed  by  these  operations,  which  were 

seconded  from  the  side  of  Murcia  by  Blake  and  by  July. 
an  insurrection  at  Baeza,  put  all  their  disposable 
troops  in  motion.  The  insurrection  at  Baeza  was 
then  quickly  crushed  ;  and  general  Rey,  marching 
from  Seville  against  Lacy,  entirely  defeated  and  cut 
bim  off  from  Gibraltar,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
embark  with  a  few  men  at  Estipona,  and  returned 
to  Cadiz  in  July. 

Here  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  the  little  use 
made  of  the  naval  power,  and  the  misapplication  of 
the  military  strength  of  the  allies  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain.  The  British,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  soldiers  at  Cadiz,  were,  in  round  numbers, 
thirty  thousand  ;  the  British  in  Gibraltar  five  thou- 
sand ;  in  Sicily  sixtee^n  thousand  ;  forming  a  total 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  effective  troops,  aided 
by  a  great  navy  and  favourably  placed  for  harassing 
that  immense,  and  except  on  the  Valencian  and 
Murcian  coasts,  uninterrupted  line  of  French  opera- 
tions, which  extended  from  the  south  of  Italy  to 
Cadiz :  for  even  from  the  bottom  of  Calabria, 
troops  and  stores  were  brought  to  Spain.  Yet  a 
Neapolitan  rabble  under  Murat  in  Calabria,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  French  around 
Cadiz,  were  allowed  to  paralyze  this  mighty  power ! 

It  is  true  that  vigilance,  temper,  arrangement  and 
favourable  localities,  are  all  required  in  the  com- 
bined operations  of  a  fleet  and  army,  and  soldiers 
disembarking,  also  require  time  to  equip  for  service. 
But  Minorca  offered  a  central  station  and  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  troops,  a  spacious  port  for  the  fleet ; 
the  coast  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  is  pacific  and 
safe,  seldom  or  never  does  a  gale  blow  home  on 
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^^^^    shore  ;  the  operations  would  always  have  been  short 

and  independent  of  the  Spanish  authorities  :  and 

Jaiy.  lord  Collingwood  was  fitted  by  talents,  discretion, 
zeal,  experience,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  those 
coasts,  successfully  to  direct  such  a  floating  arma- 
ment. What  coast-siege  undertaken  by  the  seventh 
or  third  corps,  could  have  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted, if  the  garrison  had  been  suddenly  augmented 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  ocean  ? 
After  one  or  two  successful  descents,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  a  ship  of  war  would  have  checked  the 
operations  of  a  siege  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
concentrate :  whereas  the  slight  expeditions  of  this 
period  were  generally  disconcerted  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  French  companies. 

In  July,  the  British  force  in  Cadiz  was  increased 
to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Sir  Richard 
Keats  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
The  enemy,  intent  upon  completing  his  lines  and 
constructing  flotillas  at  Chiclana,  Santa  Maria,  and 
San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  made  no  attacks ;  and  his 
works  have  been  much  censured,  as  ostentatiously 
extended  and  leading  to  nothing.  This  is  however 
a  rash  criticism.  The  Chiclana  camp  was  necessary 
to  blockade  the  Isla,  and  as  the  true  point  for  offen- 
sive operations  was  at  the  Troccadero,  the  lines  of 
Puerto  Real  and  Santa  Maria  were  necessary  to 
protect  that  position,  to  harass  the  fleet,  to  deprive 
the  citizens  of  good  water,  which  in  ordinary  times 
was  fetched  from  Puerto  Maria,  finally  to  enable 
the  flotilla  constructed  at  San  Lucar  to  creep 
round  the  coast.  The  chances  from  storms,  as  ex- 
perience proved,  almost  repaid  the  labour ;  and  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  Soult  contemplated  a  sen* 
ous  attack  upon  Cadiz,    not  with  a  single  corps 
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generally  weaker  than  the  blockaded  troops,    but  ^^^^' 
when   time  should  ripen,    with  a  powerful  army. 
£vents  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  first  impeded     July. 
and  finally  frustrated  this  intention,  yet  the  lines 
were  in  this  view  not  unnecessary  or  ostentatious. 

Neither  was  it  a  slight  political  advantage,  that 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia  should  hold  sway  in  Seville 
for  the  usurper's  government,  while  the  National 
Cortes  and  Regency  were  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
comer  of  the  province.  The  preparations  at  Mata- 
gorda constantly  and  seriously  menaced  Cadiz,  and 
a  British  division  was  necessarily  kept  there ;  for 
the  English  generals  were  well  assured,  that  other- 
wise some  fatal  disaster  would  befall  the  Spaniards. 
Now  if  a  single  camp  of  observation  at  Chiclana 
had  constituted  all  the  French  works  no  mischief 
could  have  been  apprehended  ;  and  Graham's  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  excellent  soldiers,  would  have 
been  set  free,  instead  of  being  cooped  up  without  any 
counterbalance  in  the  number  of  French  "troops  em- 
ployed to  blockade ;  for  the  latter  aided  indirectly, 
and  at  times  directly  in  securing  the  submission  of 
Andalusia ;  and  if  not  at  Cadiz,  they  must  have 
been  covering  Seville  as  long  as  there  was  an  army 
in  the  Isla. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BOOK       While  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  proceeded,  Seville 


.was  tranquil.  A  few  thousand  men,  left  by  Mortier 
M^h.  when  he  moved  against  Badajos,  sufficed  to  control 
the  city.  From  this  force  also,  eight  hundred 
men  marched  under  general  Remond,  to  attack  the 
viscount  De  Gand,  who  was  still  at  Ayamonte, 
vainly  imploring  a  refuge  in  Portugal.  The  vis- 
count had  four  thousand  men,  but  he  dreaded  an 
engagement,  and  passed  by  Gibraleon  to  the  Sierra 
de  Aroche,  bordering  on  the  Condado  de  Niebla; 
the  French,  instead  of  following  him,  occupied 
Moguer  and  Huelva,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Odiel 
and  Tinto  rivers,  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which 
Cadiz  drew  from  thence.  The  viscount  seized  the 
occasion  to  return  to  Ayamonte  and  embark  his 
troops  for  Cadiz;  but  he  was  soon  replaced  by 
general  Copons,  who  came  with  two  thousand  men 
from  the  Isla,  to  gather  provisions  on  the  lower 
Guadiana  and  in  the  Tinto  and  Odiel  districts. 

On  the  other  side  of  Seville,  Sebastian i  had  an 
uneasy  task.  The  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the 
Murcian  army,  the  continued  descents  on  the 
coast,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  Moorish  blood, 
rendered  Grenada  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
Andalusia,  and  a  great  part  of  that  fine  province, 
visited  by  the  horrors  of  insurrectional  war,  was 
ravaged  and  laid  waste. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Andalusia,  about  Jaen 
and  Cordobai  Dessolles  had  reduced  the  struggle  to 
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a  trifling  Guerilla  warfare  ;  but  in  La  Manclia,  the    ^^^p- 

Partidas  were  become  so  numerous,   and  the  war 

80   onerous,  that   one   of   Joseph's   ministers  des-    March, 
cribed  that  province  as  peopled  with  beggars  and 
brigands. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Estremadura,  which  was 
become  the  scene  of  various  complicated  move- 
ments and  combats,  producing  no  great  results 
indeed,  but  important  as  being  connected  with  and 
bearing  on  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  line  of  frontier, 
south  of  the  Tagus,  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  1°.  From  the  Tagus  to  Badajos,  on  the 
Guadiana.  2°.  From  Badajos  to  the  Morena. 
3o.  From  the  Morena  to  the  sea.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  about  sixty  miles.  Along  the  first, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  mountainous  and  one-third 
undulating  plains  and  thick  woods,  a  double  chain 
of  fortresses  guard  the  respective  frontiers.  Alcan- 
tara, Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Alburquerque,  and 
Badajos  are  the  Spanish  ;  Montalvao,  Castello  de 
Vide,  Marvao,  Aronches,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Elvas, 
the  principal  Portuguese  places.  The  three  first, 
on  either  side,  are  in  the  mountains,  the  others  in 
the  open  country,  which  spreads  from  the  Gua- 
diana to  Portalegre,  a  central  point  from  whence 
roads  lead  to  all  the  above-named  fortresses. 

From  Badajos  to  the  Morena  forming  the  second 
division  the  country  is  entirely  rugged  and  the 
chain  of  fortresses  continued ;  on  the  Portuguese 
side,  by  Juramenha,  Mourao  and  Moura ;  on  the 
Spanish  side  by  Olivenza  (formerly  Portuguese), 
Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  and  Aroche. 

From  the  Morena  to  the  sea,  the  lower  Guadiana 
separates  the  two  kingdoms.      The  Spanish  side, 
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®^^  extremely  rugged,  presented  the  fortresses  of  San 
jgj^ — Lucar  de  Guadiana,  Lepe,  and  Ayamonte.  The 
Feb.  Portuguese  frontier  furnished  Serpa,  Mertola,  Al- 
contin,  and  Castro  Marin.  The  greater  number  of 
these  places  were  dismantled,  but  the  walls  of  all 
were  standing,  some  in  good  repair,  and  those  of 
Portugal  for  the  most  part  garrisoned  by  militia 
and  ordenanza. 

When  Mortier  attempted  Bajados,  on  the  12th 
Mr.staaft'8  ^^  February,  Romana  was  near  Truxillo,  and  the 
denw',^°  place  was  so  ill  provided  that  a  fortnight  s  blockade 
Mss.  would  have  reduced  it;  but  the  French  general, 
who  had  only  brought  up  eight  thousand  infantry 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  could  not  invest  it  in  face 
of  the  troops  assembling  in  the  vicinity  and  there- 
fore retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  his  horsemen  near 
Olivenza.  In  this  position  he  remained  until  the 
19th  of  February,  when  his  cavalry  was  surprised 
at  Valverde  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commander 
Beauregard  slain.  Romana  then  returned  to  Ba- 
dajos,  and  Mortier,  leaving  some  troops  in  Zafra, 
marched  to  Merida  to  connect  himself  with  the 
second  corps,  which  had  arrived  at  Montijo  on  the 
right  of  the  Guadiana.  This  corps,  commanded 
by  general  Mermet,  had  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  in  its  whole  length  during  the  invasion  of 
Andalusia,  communicating  with  the  sixth  corps  by 
the  pass  of  Banos,  and  forming  the  link  between 
Mortier  and  Kellerman.  The  latter  during  the 
first  part  of  January  was  at  Bejar  and  Miranda  de 
Castanar  watching  Del  Parque,  but  when  the 
British  arrived  on  the  Mondego,  he  withdrew  to 
Salamanca.  Del  Parque  then  leaving  Martin 
Carrera  with  a  weak  division  in  the  Sierra  de 
Grata,  marched  with  thirteen  thousand  men  through 
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the  pass  of  Perales,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Barca  de   ^^^p- 

Alconete  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  on  the  12th, — 

the  day  Mortier  summoned  Badajos,  was  in  position     Feb. 
with  his  right  at  Alburquerque  and  his  left  on  the 
Guadiana. 

When  Mermet,  whose  advanced  guard  was  at 
Placentia,  knew  of  this  movement,  he  first  detached 
three  thousand  men  across  the  Tagus,  by  Seradillo, 
to  observe  Del  Parque,  and  soon  afterwards  Soult's 
brother,  coming  with  four  thousand  men  from  Tala- 
xera,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  marched  by 
Caceres,  surprised  some  Spanish  troops  at  Villa  del 
Rey,  and  reaching  Montijo  pushed  patrols  close  to 
Badajos*  The  remainder  of  the  second  corps  ar- 
rived at  Caceres  by  degrees,  general  Reynier  took 
the  command,  and  was  joined  by  Mortier,  who 
immediately  commenced  defensive  works  at  Merida, 
and  prepared  gabions  and  fascines  as  if  to  besiege 
Badajos. 

These  demonstrations  attracted  the  notice  of  ge- 
neral Hill,  who  advanced  with  ten  thousand  men 
from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre ;  and  then,  Romana, 
finding  himself  by  the  junction  of  the  duke  Del 
Parque's  army  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  resolved  to  act  against  the  communications  of 
the  French.  His  first  division,  commanded  by 
Charles  O'Donnel,  brother  to  the  Catalan  general, 
occupied  Alburquerque.  The  second,  under  Men- 
dizabel,  was  posted  near  Castello  de  Vide.  The 
third,  consisting  of  five  thousand  Asturians  under 
Ballesteros  was  sent  to  Olivenza.  The  fourth  re- 
mained at  Badajos.  The  fifth,  under  Contreras, 
was  detached  to  Monasterio,  with  orders  to  inter- 
rupt Mortier's  communication  with  Seville. 

Contreras  reached  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  the 
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BOOK    1st  of  March,  but  a  detachment  from  Zafra  soon 


drove  him  thence,  and  Romana  retired  to  Campo 

March.  Mayor  with  three  divisions,  leaving  Ballestcros 
with  the  fourth  at  Olivenza.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mortier,  uneasy  about  Contreras'  movements,  re- 
paired to  Zafra,  but  left  the  second  corps  at  Me- 
rida.  The  10th,  Romana  again  advanced  towards 
Alburquerque,  and  pushed  a  detachment  beyond 
the  Salor  river,  where  it  was  surprised  by  general 
Foy.  O'Donnel  endeavoured  to  surprise  Foy  in 
return,  but  the  latter  fought  his  way  through  the 
Puerto  de  Trasquillon,  and  the  Spaniards  then  occu- 
pied Caceres.  At  this  period  however  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Grenada,  the  movements  of  the  Murcian 
army,  and  the  general  excitement  in  Valencia  caused 
by  Suchet's  retreat,  made  Joseph  order  Mortier  to 
return  to  Andalusia.  The  marshal  therefore  des- 
troyed the  works  of  Merida  on  the  19th  and 
marched  for  Seville,  leaving  general  Gazan's  divi- 
sion at  Monasterio  to  form  a  connecting  post  with 
Reynier.  The  latter  had  meanwhile  sent  his  stores 
to  Truxillo,  and  taking  the  field  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Caceres,  but  instead  of  following  them  over 
the  Salor,  he  took  post  at  Torremocha  and  O'Donnel 
returned  to  Caceres. 

There  are  two  routes  leading  from  Merida  and 
Badajos  to  Seville :  1°.  The  Royal  Causeway, 
which  passes  the  Morena  by  Zafra,  Los  Santos, 
Monasterio,  and  Ronquillo.  2**.  A  shorter  but 
more  difficult  road  which  running  westward  of 
the  causeway,  passes  the  mountains  by  Xeres  de 
los  Cavalleros,  Fregenal,  and  Araceiia.  These 
parallel  routes  have  no  cross  communications  in 
the  Morena;  but  on  the  Estremaduran  side  a  road 
runs  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  to   Zafra;   and 
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on  the  Andalusian  side  there  is  one  from  Araceua   ^^J^* 


to  Ronquillo. 

When  Mortier  retired,  Ballesteros,  designing  to  March, 
surprise  Gazan,  marched  from  Olivenza  to  Xeres  de 
los  Cavalleros ;  there  he  was  joined  by  Contreras 
and  their  united  corps,  ten  thousand  strong,  gained 
the  royal  road  of  Zafra,  and  fell  on  the  French  ge- 
neral in  the  evening  of  the  29th.  The  action  was 
undecided,  but  being  renewed  the  next  morning  the 
Spaniards  had  the  worst.  Contreras  then  retired 
to  the  mountains  above  Ronquillo ;  but  Ballesteros, 
marching  by  Araceiia  reached  Huerva  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Seville.  General  Girard,  who  com- 
manded in  that  city,  drove  him  back  to  Araceiia ; 
yet  he  returned  again  by  the  Condado  de  Niebla, 
and  finally  established  himself  at  Zalamea  de  Real 
on  the  Tinto. 

Meantime,  Romana  detached  troops  to  seize 
Merida  and  cut  Revnier's  communication  with 
Gazan,  but  the  former  general  coming  with  eight 
thousand  men  from  Torremocha,  passed  through  to 
Medellin  before  the  Spaniards  arrived.  His  design 
was  to  take  Contreras,  who  was  still  at  Ronquillo,  in 
rear,  while  Gazan  attacked  him  in  front ;  and  this 
would  have  happened  if  O'Donnel,  advancing  from 
Caceres,  had  not  menaced  Merida  and  so  drew 
Reynier  back.  Nevertheless  Contreras  was  attacked 
by  Grazan  at  Pedroche,  and  so  completely  defeated 
that  he  regained  Zafra  in  the  night  of  the  14th 
with  only  two  thousand  men  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Ballesteros,  assailed  by  a  detachment  from 
Seville,  was  driven  from  the  Tinto  back  to  Aracena. 
Reynier,  freed  by  the  defeat  of  Contreras,  then 
marched  to  Montijo,  and  O'Donnel  retired  from 
Caceres  j  yet  his   rear  guard  was  defeated  at  La 
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BOOK    Rocca  the  21st;  and   he  would  have  been  lost  if 
Mendizabel,  and  Hill  also,  had  not  come  to  his  aid. 
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April,    whereupon  Reynier,  declining  a  general  action,  re- 
tired to  Merida. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Estremadura, 
the  insurrection  in  the  Alpuxaras  was  quelled  by 
Sebastiani,  the  Valencians  remained  inactive, 
Joseph  returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  Soult  to  go- 
vern Andalusia,  and  Mortier  then  marched  back 
to  Estremadura.  Contreras  had  now  been  super- 
seded by  Imas,  who  immediately  reoccupied  Ron- 
quillo  on  the  French  marshal's  rear;  Ballesteros 
took  post  at  Aroche  on  his  flank ;  Hill  returned  to 
Portalegre,  and  Romana  encamped  with  twelve 
thousand  men  near  Badajos.  But  there  were  strong 
factions  in  that  place,  a  Spanish  plot  to  assassinate 
MrStuart's  ^*"^  ^^^  discovcrcd,  and  yet  the  villain  who  was  to 
J^^'P****"  have  executed  the  atrocious  deed  escaped.  These 
^^^'  things  rendered  the  Spaniards  weak,  and  not- 
withstanding Romana's  presence,  Reynier  and  the 
younger  Soult,  passed  the  Guadiana  below  Ba- 
dajos with  only  four  hundred  cavalry,  and  closely 
examined  the  works  of  that  fortress  in  despite  of 
the  whole  Spanish  army.  At  the  same  time 
Mortier's  advanced  guards  again  arrived  on  the 
Guadiana,  and  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
men  joined  the  second  corps  from  Toledo. 

The  want  of  provisions  would  not  permit  the 
French  to  remain  concentrated,  and  Mortier  soon 
returned  to  the  Morena  to  watch  Imas,  but  in  May,  a 
French  detachment  again  came  close  up  to  Badajos, 
and  then  taking  the  road  to  Olivenza  would  have 
cut  ofi*  Ballesteros,  if  Hill  had  not  by  a  sudden 
march  to  Elvas  arrested  the  movement.  Ballesteros, 
ignorant  of  his  danger,  once   more   menaced  Se- 
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ville,  but  was  again  driven  back  upon  Aroche  with   ^^^^• 
a  loss   of  three   hundred    men.      To   check  these 


frequent  incursions,  the  French  threatened  the  m«^. 
frontier  of  Portugal,  by  the  Lower  Guadiana; 
sometimes  appearing  at  Gibraleon  and  Villa 
Blanca,  sometimes  towards  Serpa,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  lamed  Ballesteros'  move- 
ments. Yet  the  advantages  were  still  chequered. 
A  Portuguese  flotilla  intercepted  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadiana,  a  convoy  of  provisions  going  to  the 
first  corps ;  and  O'Donnel  endeavouring  during 
Reynier's  absence  to  surprise  Truxillo,  failed  and 
regained  Alburquerque  with  difficulty. 

It  would  be  perplexing  to  trace  in  detail  all  the 
movements  on  the  line  from  Badajos  to  Ayamonte  ; 
yet  two  circumstances  there  were  of  sufficient  his- 
torical importance  to  demand  notice.  In  the  be- 
g;inning  of  July,  Lacy  being  in  the  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  Ballesteros  near  Aroche,  and  Copons  in  the 
Condado  Neibla,  the  French  marched  against  the 
first,  leaving  Seville  garrisoned  solely  by  Spaniards 
in  Joseph's  service  ;  and  while  this  example  was 
famished  by  the  enemy,  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
nish troops  on  the  frontier,  complaining,  the  one  of 
inhospitality  the  other  of  robbery  and  violence, 
would  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  British  autho- 
rities have  commenced  a  regular  war,  and  this 
mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  was  extended  to  the 
governments  on  both  sides. 

Hitherto  Hill  had  not  meddled  in  the  Spanish 
operations,  save  when  Romana  was  hardly  pressed  ; 
for  though  the  latter's  demands  for  aid  were  con- 
tinual, most  of  his  projects  were  ill  judged  and 
contrary  to  lord  Wellington's  advice.  But  more 
important  affairs  were  now  at  hand.     On  the  26th 
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^^^   of  June,    Reynier   passed  the   Guadiana,  foraged 


-all  the  country  about  Campo  Mayor,  and  then 
June,  turned  to  Montijo  upon  Merida.  It  was  before 
known  that  he  belonged  to  the  army  assembling  in 
Castile  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  that  he 
had  collected  mules  and  other  means  of  transport 
in  Estremadura.  The  spies  now  affirmed  that  he 
was  going  to  cross  the  Tagus.  Hill  therefore 
gathered  his  divisions  well  in  hand,  ready  to  move 
as  Reynier  moved,  to  cross  the  Tagus  if  he  crossed 
it,  and  by  parallel  operations  to  guard  the  frontier 
of  Beira.  Reynier's  operations  were  however  post- 
poned, and  the  great  combinations  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  involved  belong  to  another  place. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I''.  Although  apparently  complicated,  the  move- 
ments in  Estremadura  were  simple  in  principle. 
The  valley  of  the  Guadiana,  as  far  as  Badajos,  is 
separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  by  a  range 
of  heights  connecting  tlie  Guadalupe  mountains 
with  those  of  Alburquerque.  The  country  between 
those  hills  and  the  Tagus  contained  fertile  valleys, 
with  considerable  towns,  such  as  Valencia  de  Al- 
cantara and  Caceres,  and  to  profit  from  their  re- 
sources was  an  object  to  both  parties.  Reynier, 
whose  base  was  at  Truxillo,  could  easily  make  in- 
cursions as  far  as  Caceres ;  beyond  that  town, 
the  Salor  presented  a  barrier  behind  which  the 
Spaniards,  supported  by  the  fort  of  Alburquerque, 
could  observe  whether  the  incursion  was  made  in 
force  and  act  accordingly  .  hence  O'Donnels  fre- 
quent advances  and  retreats. 
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2®.    Re3mier    could    only   operate   seriously  in   oh*'- 
unison  with  the  fifth  corps,  and  by  the  valley  of  ■ 

the  Guadiana;  Merida,  on  account  of  its  stone 
bridge,  was  the  pivot  of  all  his  movements.  But 
Mortier's  base  was  in  Andalusia,  and  his  front  was 
necessarily  spread  from  Zafra  to  Merida,  both  to 
cover  his  communications  and  to  draw  provisions 
from  the  fertile  district  of  Llerena.  The  road  of 
Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  was  however  always  open  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  frequent  advances  of  Balles- 
teros  and  Contreras  on  that  line  were  to  harass 
Mortier^s  communications  with  Andalusia.  This 
gives  the  clue.  Romana,  holding  Badajos  and 
being  supported  by  Hill,  opposed  the  enemy  in 
front  with  the  Spanish  centre,  while  his  moveable 
wings  under  O'Donnel,  Contreras,  and  Ballesteros, 
acted  against  the  French  flanks,  each  having  Por- 
tugal to  retire  upon  as  a  place  of  refuge.  This 
general  plan  was  well  considered,  but  Romana's  pro- 
jects were  ordinarily  so  vague  and  injudicious,  that 
brd  Wellington  forbad  Hill  to  assist  him  unless  for 
definite  and  approved  objects.  Hence  the  latter  s 
apparent  inactivity. 

3^.  To  stop  Romana's  movements,  Mortier  had 
only  to  unite  the  2d  and  5th  corps  and  give  battle, 
or,  if  that  was  refused,  to  besiege  Badajos,  which, 
from  its  influence,  situation,  and  the  advantage  of 
its  stone  bridge,  was  the  key  to  the  Alemtejo.  This  ^PPy'sec- 
he  ardently  desired,  yet  Soult  would  not  permit  ^o"*^- 
him  to  undertake  any  decisive  operation  while  An- 
dalusia was  exposed  to  sudden  insurrections,  and 
descents  from  Cadiz ;  and  to  say  that  either  marshal 
was  wrong  would  be  rash,  because  two  great  in- 
terests clashed.  Mortier  and  Reynier  united  could 
have  furnished  twenty  thousand  infantry,  fifty  guna, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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'^K  and  more  than  three  thousand  cavalry,  all  excellent 
troops.     Romana,  after  garrisoning  Badajos   Oli* 
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venza  and  Alburquerque,  could  not  bring  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  into  line,  and  must  have 
joined  Hill.  But  with  a  mixed  force  and  divided 
command,  the  latter  could  not  have  ventured  a 
battle  in  the  plain  country  beyond  Portalegre.  A 
defeat  would  have  opened  Lisbon  to  the  victor 
unless  lord  Wellington  detached  largely  from  the 
north ;  the  king  and  Soult  would  then  have  rein- 
forced  Mortier,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  are 
not  to  be  assumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soult,  judging  that  ere  fur- 
ther conquests  were  attempted,  the  great  province 
of  Andalusia  should  be  rendered  a  strong  hold  and 
independent  of  extraneous  events,  bent  all  his  at* 
tention  to  that  object.  His  exact  and  economical 
arrangements  provided  for  the  current  consumption 
of  his  troops,  and  he  formed  vast  reserve  magazines 
without  overwhelming  the  people ;  and  the  native 
municipal  authorities,  recognized  and  supported  in 
matters  of  police  and  supply,  acted  zealously ;  yet 
without  any  imputation  upon  their  patriotism ;  for 
those  who  see  and  feel  the  miseries  flowing  from 
disorderly  and  wasting  armies  may  honestly  assist 
a  general  desirous  to  preserve  regularity.  All  this 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  and  meanwhile,  the 
marshals  under  Soulfs  orders,  being  employed  only 
in  a  military  capacity,  desired  the  entire  controol 
of  their  own  corps,  and  to  be  engaged  in  great 
field  operations  because  thus  only  could  they  be 
distinguished.  But  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  while 
contributing  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Spain  by 
concentrating  the  elements  of  permanent  strength 

Andalusia,  was  well  assured,  that  in  fixing  a 
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solid  foundation  for  foture  military  operations  he   ^^f '* 

should   also  obtain  reputation   as  an  able  admi* — 

nistrator  and  pacificator  of  a  conquered  country. 

4^.  Soult's  views  clashed  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  whose  poverty  forced  him  to  grasp  at  all  the 
revenues  of  Andalusia,  and  who  having  led  the  army 
ID  person  across  the  Morena,  claimed  both  as  mo* 
narch  and  conqueror.  He  who  wields  the  sword 
will  always  be  first  served.  Guided  by  Napoleon's 
orders,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  resisted  Joseph  s  de- 
mands, and  thus  excited  that  monarch's  anger  and 
jealousy  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Yet  he  never 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  his  province, 
reference  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  was 
admirably  well  governed.  The  people  were  gra« 
dually  tranquillized,  the  military  resources  of  the 
country  drawn  forth,  considerable  bodies  of  native 
troops  were  raised,  and  successfully  employed  to 
repress  the  efforts  of  the  Partisan  chiefs.  The 
arsenal  of  construction  at  Seville  was  put  into  foil 
activity,  the  mines  of  lead  at  Linares  were  worked, 
die  copper  of  the  river  Tinto  gathered  for  the 
supply  of  the  founderies,  and  every  provision  for 
the  use  of  a  large  army  collected.  Privateers  were 
fitted  out,  commerce  was  commenced  with  neutral 
nations  in  the  ports  of  Grenada ;  and  a  secret  but 
considerable  traffic,  carried  on  with  Lisbon  itself, 
demonstrated  the  administrative  talents  of  Soult. 
Andalusia  soon  became  the  most  powerful  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  in  Spain. 

5®.  Both  marshals  appear  to  have  entertained 
sound  views,  and  the  advantages  of  each  plan 
being  considered  leads  to  the  reflection  that  they 
might  have  been  reconciled.  A  reinforcement  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Estremadura  during 

o2 
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BOOK  the  months  of  June  and  July,  would  have  left 
—  scarcely  a  shadow  of  defence  for  Portugal ;  and  it 
^  would  seem  that  Napoleon  had  an  eye  to  this,  as 
we  find  him  directing  Suchet,  in  the  latter  month, 
to  co-operate  with  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Mas- 
sena's  invasion  whenever  Tortoza  should  fall.  The 
application  of  this  reasoning  will  however  be  better 
understood  as  the  narrative  advances  ;  and  whether 
Napoleon's  recent  marriage  with  the  Austrian 
princess  drew  him  away  from  business,  or  that 
absorbed  by  the  other  many  and  great  interests  of 
his  empire  he  neglected  Spanish  aiFairs ;  or  whether 
deceived  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  successes  he 
thought  the  necessity  for  more  troops  less  than 
it  really  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Neither  can  I  find  any  good  reason  why  the  king, 
whose  army  was  increased  to  twenty  thousand  men 
before  the  end  of  June,  made  no  movement  to 
favour  the  attack  on  Portugal.  It  is  however 
scarcely  necessary  to  seek  any  other  cause  than  the 
inevitable  errors  which  mar  all  great  military  com- 
binations not  directed  by  a  single  head. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  operations  south  of  the  Tagus  having  been   ^vnf* 
now  described,  those  which  occurred  north  of  that    jgj^^ 
nver   shall   also  be  traced ;    for  previous  to   the  J*»«^' 
invasion  of  Portugal,  the  French,  stretching  in  one 
great  line  across  the  Peninsula  from  Cadiz  to  Gihon, 
tegerly   discussed    the   remnants  of   the  Spanish 
armies. 

'  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  duke  Del  Parque 
left  Martin  Carrera  in  the  Gata  mountains,  to  inter- 
tupt  the  communication  between  the  Salamanca 
country  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Julian 
Sanchez  also,  issuing  from  time  to  time  out  df 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  cut  off  the  French  foragers  in  the 
dpen  country  between  the  Agueda  and  the  Douro ; 
and  beyond  the  Douro,  the  Grallician  army  under 
Garcia,  in  number  about  ten  thousand,  occupied 
Puebla  de  Senabria,  Puente  Ferrada,  Villa  Franca, 
and  Astorga,  menacing  the  right  flank  and  rear  of 
the  sixth  corps.  Mahy  was  organising  a  second 
army  at  Lugo,  and  in  the  Asturias,  the  captain- 
general  D'Arco  commanded  seven  thousand  men, 
three  thousand  of  which  were  posted  at  Cornellana, 
under  general  Ponte.  Thus  an  irregular  line  of 
defence  six  hundred  miles  long  was  offered  to  the 
invaders,  but  without  depth  or  substance  save  at 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  behind  which  the 
British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  lying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  who  held  the  in- 
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^^^  terior  line,  kept  their  masses  only  on  the  principal 
—  routes,  communicating  by  moveable  columns  :  thus 
Pebnwry.  they  mcuaced  all  the  important  points  without 
scattering  their  forces.  The  influx  of  fresh  troops 
from  France  continually  added  to  their  solidity, 
especially  in  Old  Castile,  where  Ney  having  re- 
sumed the  command  was  supported  by  Kellerman 
with  the  forces  of  his  government,  and  by  the  eighth 
corps  under  the  duke  of  Abrantes. 

The  invasion  of  Andalusia  had  been  the  signal 
for  a  general  movement  of  all  the  French  in  Spain. 
While  Victor  and  Mortier  menaced  Cadiz  and 
Badajos,  Ney  summoned  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Bonet  entering  the  Asturias  threatened  Gallicia  by 
the  Concija  d'Ibas.  At  the  same  time,  Loison 
occupied  Leon  and  Medina  del  Campo  with  eight 
thousand  men  newly  arrived  from  France,  and  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  eighth  corps  passed  Valla- 
dolid.  Loison  gave  out  that  he  would  invade 
Grallicia  by  Puebla  de  Senabria,  and  on  the  15th 
of  February  his  cavalry  cut  to  pieces  five  hundred 
Spanish  troops  at  Alcanizas,  but  he  finally  marched 
against  Astorga,  while  Bonet  destroyed  Ponte's  force 
at  Potes  de  Sierra,  and  menaced  Gallicia  by  the  pass 
of  Nava  de  Suarna.  These  movements  alarmed  the 
Spaniards.  Garcia,  threatened  at  once  by  Bonet 
and  by  Loison,  and  fearing  equally  for  Astorga  and 
Lugo,  threw  two-thirds  of  his  army  into  the  former 
and  carried  the  remainder  to  Villa  Franca  to  sup- 
port Mahi. 

Ney  however  made  only  a  feint  of  escalading 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Loison,  although  supported 
by  some  of  Kellerman's  troops  who  advanced  to 
Puente  Orbijo,  was  repulsed  from  Astorga.  Junot 
iben  concentrated  the  eighth  corps  at  Benevente, 
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intending  to  besiege  Astorga  in  form,  but  he  was   ^fj|f ' 
suddenly  called  towards  Madrid  lest  disorders  should 


1810,  ■ 

arise  in  the  capital  during  the  king's  absence.  Mahi  Fciwru«y, 
and  Garcia  being  apprised  of  this,  immediately 
brought  up  the  new  levies  to  the  edge  of  the  moun* 
tains,  thinking  to  relieve  the  Asturians  by  threaten- 
ing an  irruption  into  the  plains  of  Leon;  but  as 
Loison  still  remained  at  Benevente  they  were  unable 
to  effect  their  object,  and  after  drawing  off  five 
thousand  men  from  Astorga  retired  to  Villa  Franca. 

Bonet  did  not  pass  Nava  de  Suarna,  general 
Arco  rallied  the  Asturian  fugitives  at  Louarca,  and 
Garcia,  leaving  Mahi  to  command  in  Gallicia, 
marched  with  the  remnant  of  the  old  army  of  the 
left  to  join  Romana  at  Badajos.  Meanwhile  Keller- 
man  advanced  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  detachments 
from  his  and  Ney's  force  repeatedly  chased  Carrera 
from  the  Gata  and  Bejar  mountains,  driving  him 
sometimes  over  the  Alagon  sometimes  into  Por- 
tugal. It  is  however  unnecessary  to  trace  all  these 
movements,  because  the  French,  while  preparing 
for  greater  operations,  were  continually  spreading 
false  reports  and  making  demonstrations  in  various 
directions  to  mislead  the  allies  and  to  cover  their 
own  projects. 

Those  projects  were  at  first  obscure.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  northern 
line  was  not  finally  arranged  until  a  later  period ; 
yet  it  seems  probable,  that  while  Bonet  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Grallician  army  towards  Lugo,  the 
duke  of  Abrantes  designed  to  penetrate  by  Puebla 
Senabria,  not  as  Loison  announced,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Gallicia,  but  to  turn  the  Tras  os  Montes 
and  descend  by  the  route  of  Chaves  upon  Opor- 
to, while   Ney,    calling  the   second   corps  to   the 
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^^   aid  of  the  sixth,    should  invest  Ciudad   Rodrigo. 
■  But  whatever  designs   might  have  been  contem- 

Mwcb.  plated  they  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  insur- 
rection in  Grenada  and  the  failure  of  Suchet 
against  Valencia,  partly  by  disunion  amongst  the 
generals ;  for  here  also  Ney  and  Junot  complained 
reciprocally ;  and  every  where  it  was  plainly  seen 
that  the  French  corps  d  armee,  however  formidable 
in  themselves,  would  not  in  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon act  cordially  in  the  general  system. 

When  the  commotions  in  the  south  subsided 
Junot  returned  to  Old  Castile ;  Loison  then  joined 
the  sixth  corps  on  the  Tormes,  Kellerman  retired 
to  Valladolid,  and  his  detachments  placed  on  the 
Douro  maintained  the  communications  between  Ney 
and  Junot.  The  latter,  having  drawn  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Bonet,  invested  Astorga  with  ten  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  eighteeji  field- 
guns,  six  twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mortars ; 
meanwhile  his  covering  divisions  took  post  at  Puente 
Ferrada  and  Puebla  de  Senabria,  to  watch  that  line 
and  observe  Benevente  and  the  Mombuey  road. 
Mahi  immediately  concentrated  the  Gallician  army 
at  Villa  Franca  and  Fonceabadon,  and  detached 
fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Echevarria,  to  Mom- 
buey and  Puebla,  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear  of 
art't  Cor-  ^^^  investing  army.  The  Gallician  authorities  had 
SSn^"  frequently  assured  lord  Wellington  that  Mahi  had 
•***•  twenty  thousand  well  organized  troops;  it  now 
appeared  that  only  eight  thousand  were  in  the  field, 
and  those  ill  provided  and  prone  to  desertion. 


SI£G£    OF    ASTORGA. 

Santocildes  who  commanded  in  this  place  was 
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an  officer  of  courage,  and  his  garrison  consisted  of  ^ytt' 
two  thousand  five  hundred   infantry  besides  can-     ^^^^ 
noneers  and  armed  peasantry.     The  Moorish  ram-    mwcIi. 
parts  had  been  strengthened  by  fresh  works,  but 
there  was  little  ammunition,  scarcely  twenty  days' 
rations,  and  nothing  outside  the  walls  capable  of 
seriously  disturbing  the  enemy.     The  town  stood  in 
an  open  plain  and  had  three  suburbs ;  Puerto  de 
Hierro  to  the  north,  St.  Andreas  to  the  east,  Retebia 
to  the  west.     On   the  two  last  Junot  made  false 
attacks,  but  conducted  his  real  approaches  against 
the  front  between  Puerto  de  Hierro  and  Retebia. 

The  place  was  invested  the  22d,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  the  Puerto  de  Hierro  was  carried 
by  storm,  two  sallies  were  repulsed,  and  the  trenches 
opened.  A  breach  was  then  commenced,  but  the 
battering-guns  soon  became  unserviceable,  and  the 
line  of  approach  was  flanked  by  the  houses  of  Re- 
tebia which  were  filled  with  Spanish  infantry. 
However  the  town  suffered  from  shells,  the  wall 
was  broken  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  assault 
was  ordered.  A  previous  attack  on  Retebia  had 
failed)  yet  Santocildes  was  so  distressed  for  ammu- 
nition that  he  offered  to  capitulate.  Junot  refused 
the  terms  demanded,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  some  picked  troops  run  up  to 
the  breach ;  but  it  was  well  retrenched,  stockaded 
and  defended  with  great  obstinacy,  while  the  flank 
fire  from  Retebia  stopped  the  supporting  columns. 
The  gtorming-party,  thus  abandoned  to  its  own 
exertions,  was  held  at  bay  on  the  summit  of  the 
breach  ;  and  being  plied  on  both  flanks  and  in  front, 
with  shot  from  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  in  rear 
by  the  musketry  from  Retebia,  it  would   have  been 
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BOOK    totally  destroyed  but  for  the  scarcity  of  ammuaition, 
which  paralyzed  the  Spanish  defence.     Three  hua- 


Aprif.  dred  French  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  breach 
itself;  yet  the  remainder  finally  effected  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  ruins,  and  during  the  night,  a  second 
attack  on  the  Retebia  proving  successful,  a  conunu- 
nication  was  opened  from  the  parallels  to  the  lodge- 
ment :  strong  working-parties  were  then  sent  for- 
ward and  they  cut  through  the  stockade  into  the 
town,  whereupon  the  governor  surrendered. 

Mahi,  who  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  as  if  he  would  have  succoured  the  place, 
hearing  of  this  event,  retired  to  Bembibre,  where 
his  rear  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  general 
Clausel  on  the  24th.  He  then  fell  back  to  Lugo 
and  recalled  his  detachment  from  Mombuey ;  but 
the  French  from  Benevente  overtook  and  defeated 
it  at  Castro  Contrijo.  Meanwhile  Junot,  having 
placed  garrisons  in  Astorga  and  Leon,  restored  Bonet 
his  division,  and  that  general,  who  had  retired  to 
Santander  during  the  siege,  re*  occupied  Oviedo  and 
Gihon,  defeated  the  Asturians,  and  once  more 
menaced  Gallicia  by  the  roads  of  Concija  and 
Sales  :  several  slight  actions  ensued  but  the  French 
penetrated  no  farther,  and  the  Junta  of  Grallicia 
reinforced  the  Asturians  with  three  thousand  men. 

During  the  siege  of  Astorga,  the  sixth  corps  was 
concentrated  at  Salamanca,  and  a  strong  detach** 
ment  of  Kellerman's  troops  seized  the  pass  of  Banoe. 
This  alarmed  Martin  Carrera,  he  quitted  the  hills 
and  joined  the  English  light  division  near  Ahneida. 
In  fine,  the  great  operations  were  commencing,  and 
the  line  of  communication  with  France  was  encum- 
bered with  the  advancing  reinforcements.     A  large 
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battermg-train,   collected    from   Segovia,    Burgos,   ^vn^' 
and   Pampeluna,   had  arrived  at  Salamanca,  and 


general  La  Martiniere  reached  Valladolid  with  a  Maj. 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  eighth 
corps.  General  Drouet  passed  the  Pyrenees  with 
a  ninth  corps,  composed  of  the  fourth  battalions  of 
regiments  already  in  Spain  ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  seventeen  thousand  of  the  imperial  guards,  whose 
presence  gave  force  to  the  current  rumour  that  the 
emperor  himself  was  coming  to  take  the  chief 
command.  Fortunately  for  the  allies,  this  rumour, 
although  rife  amongst  all  parties,  and  credited  both 
by  Joseph's  ministers  and  the  French  ambassador 
it  Madrid,  was  not  borne  out  by  the  event,  and  a 
leader  for  the  projected  operations  was  still  to  be 
Bamed.  I  have  been  informed,  that  marshal  Ney 
resumed  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  to  conduct  the  enterprise 
against  Portugal,  but  the  intrigues  of  marshal 
Berthier,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  frustrated  his 
hopes ;  that  Napoleon,  fatigued  with  the  disputes 
of  his  lieutenants,  had  really  resolved  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  Peninsula,  but  his  marriage  and  some 
important  political  affairs  diverted  him  from  that 
object ;  finally  that  Massena  prince  of  Esling  was 
chosen  to  supply  the  emperor's  place,  partly  for  his 
great  name  in  arms,  partly  that  he  was  of  higher 
rank  than  the  other  marshals  and  a  stranger  to  all 
the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  Peninsula.  His 
arrival  was  known  in  May  amongst  the  allies,  and 
lord  Wellington  had  no  longer  to  dread  the  formi- 
dable presence  of  the  French  emperor. 

That  Massena's  base  of  operations  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  interference  of  any  other  authority 
in  Spain,  the  four  military  governments  of  Sala- 
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^99^    manca,  Valladolid,  Asturias,  and  St.  Andero  were 
placed  under  his  temporary  authority,  which  thus 


May.'  became  absolute  in  the  northern  provinces.  But 
previous  to  taking  the  command  of  the  troops  he 
repaired  to  Madrid,  to  confer  with  the  king ;  and  it 
would  seem  some  hesitation  as  to  the  line  of  inva- 
sion still  prevailed  in  the  French  councils ;  because 
in  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  are  marked  as  being  at  Ca- 
ceres  in  Estremadura,  and  the  imperial  guards  are 
returned  as  part  of  that  army ;  yet  during  the  month 
of  April  only,  a  circumstance  strongly  indicating 
Napoleon's  intention  to  assume  the  command  him- 
self. The  northern  line  was,  however,  definitively 
adopted,  and  while  the  prince  of  Esling  was  still  in 
the  capital,  the  eighth  corps  passed  the  Tormes, 
and  Ney  commenced  the 

FIRST    SIEGE   OF    CIUDAD    RODRIGO. 

Lord  Wei-  Ih  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  governor  of  this 
coSSTpJn-  fortress  had  caused  such  suspicion  of  his  intentions 
Mss!'  that  lord  Wellington  demanded  his  removal.  Don 
Andreas  Herrasti  the  actual  governor,  was  a  veteran 
of  fifty  years'  service,  whose  silver  hairs,  dignified 
countenance  and  benign  manners  excited  respect, 
and  his  courage  and  honour  accorded  with  his  vene- 
rable appearance.  His  garrison  amounted  to  six 
thousand  fighting  men  besides  the  citizens ;  and  the 
place,  built  on  a  height  overhanging  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Agueda  river,  was  amply  supplied  wiA 
artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  works  bow- 
ever  consisted  merely  of  an  old  rampart,  nearly 
circular,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  flanked  with  a 
projections  containing  some  light  guns.    A  se- 
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coad  wall,  about  twelve  feet  high,  called  a  ^^fausse  ^viif' 
brdie^  with  ditch  and  covered  way,  surrounded  the         — 
first,  yet  it  was  placed  so  low  on  the  hill  as  scarcely    m^ 
to  offer  any  cover  to  the  upper  rampart.     There 
were  no  bomb-proofs  even  for  the  magazine,  and 
Herrasti   was  forced  to  place  his  powder  in  the 
church  and  secure  it  as  he  could. 

Beyond  the  walls  and  totally  severed  from  the 
town,  the  suburb  of  Francisco,  defended  by  an 
earthern  entrenchment  and  strengthened  by  two 
large  convents,  formed  an  outwork  on  the  north- 
east.*  The  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  served  a  like 
purpose  on  the  north-west ;  and  between  these 
posts  there  was  a  ridge  called  the  Little  Teson, 
which,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  to  the  town,  was 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  body  of  the 
place.  There  was  also  a  Greater  Teson,  which, 
rising  behind  the  lesser  at  the  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  walls,  overlooked  the  ramparts 
and  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

The  country  immediately  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  easy  for  the  movement  of  troops,  especially  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda  to  which  the  garrison 
had  access  by  a  stone  bridge  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  castle-gate.  The  Agueda  itself,  rising  in  the 
Sierra  de  Francia  and  running  into  the  Douro,  is 
subject  to  great  and  sudden  floods ;  and  six  or  seven 
miles  below  the  town,  near  San  Felices,  the  channel 
deepens  into  one  continued  and  frightful  chasm, 
IHAiiy  hundred  feet  deep  and  overhung  with  huge 
4eaol8te  crags. 

.  During  February  and  March,  the  French  had 
menaced  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  they  departed  as 
lightly  as  they  came,  and  their  intentions  appeared 
doubtful  until  the  25th  of  April,  when  a  camp  was 
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^^^  pitched  on  a  lofty  ridge  five  miles  eastward  of  the 
city.     In  a  few  days  a  second  and  then  a  third 

Jns.  arose,  and  these  portentous  clouds  continued  to 
gather  on  the  hills  until  June,  when  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  throw- 
ing two  bridges  over  the  Agueda,  begirt  the  for- 
tress. 

This  multitude,  composed  of  the  sixth  and  eighth 
corps  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry,  was  led  by  Ney, 
Junot,  and  Montbrun.     The  sixth  corps  invested 
the  place,  the  eighth  occupied  San  Felices  Grande 
and  other  points,  the  cavalry  swarmed  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.    The  battering  train  with  a  great  escort 
was  still  two  days'  march  in  the  rear,  for  the  rains, 
inundating  the  flat  country  between  the  Agueda 
and  the  Tonnes,   rendered  the  roads  impassable. 
The  bridges  were  established  on  the  2d  and  7th  of 
June,  the   one  above,  the  other  below  the  town. 
On  the  13th,  ground  was  broken  on  the  Greater 
Teson.     The  22d,  the  artillery  arrived,  and  prepara* 
tions  were*  made  to  contract  the  circle  of  investment 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  slightly  watched.     That  night  Julian  San- 
chez, issuing  silently  out  of  the  castle  gate  with  two 
hundred  horsemen  crossed  the  river  and  piercing 
the  line  of  French  posts  on  the  left  bank,  reached 
the  British  light  division,  which  was  then  behind 
the  Azava,  six  miles  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     This 
event  induced  Ney  to  reinforce  his  troops  on  the 
left  bank,  and  a  movement,  to  be  hereafter  noticedi 
was  directed  against  general  Crawfurd  the  25tht  on 
which  day  also  the  French  batteries  opened. 

The  French  plan  was  to  breach  the  body  of  tjw 
place  without  attending  to  the  Spanish  fire.  Their 
salvos,  from  forty-six  guns,  constantly  directed  on 
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one  point  soon  broke  the  old  masonry  of  the  ram-    ^^^• 
parts ;  nevertheless  the  besieged,  who  could  bring     ^^^^^ 
twenty-four  guns  to  bear  on  the  Teson,  shot  so  well,    J"^* 
tiiat  three  mi^zines  blew  up  at  once  in  the  trenches 
and  killed  above  a  hundred  of  the  assailants. 

On  the  27th,  the  prince  of  Esling  arrived  in  the 
camp  and   summoned   the  governor  to  surrender. 
Herrasti  answered  in  the  manner  to  be  expected 
from  so  good  a  soldier.     The  fire  was  then  resumed 
until  the  1st  of  July,  when  Massena,  sensible  that  intenep- ' 
die  mode  of  attack  was  faulty,  directed  the  engineers  corretpon- 
to  raise  counter-batteries,  to  push  their  parallels  to  mss/ 
Ae  Lesser  Teson,  and  work  regularly  forward  to 
blow  in  the  counterscarp  and  pass  the  ditch  in  form. 
Meanwhile  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  new 
works,  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  was,  in  despite  of 
a  fierce  resistance,  stormed  on  the  right  flank,  and 
on  the  left  the  suburb  was  won,  with  great  loss  in- 
deed, and  several  changes  of  fortune  for  Herrasti 
Bade  a  vigorous  sally,  but  the  French  finally  re- 
mained masters  of  every  thing  beyond  tlie  walls  of 
the  fortress. 

During  the  cessation  of  fire  consequent  upon  the 
change  in  the  French  dispositions,  Herrasti  removed 
the  ruins  from  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  strength- 
ened his  flank  defences  ;  but  on  the  9th  of  July,  the 
besieger's  batteries  established  on  the  Lesser  Teson 
re-opened  with  a  terrible  effect.  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns  was  nearly 
silenced,  part  of  the  town  was  in  flames,  and  a  reserve 
mi^zine  exploded  on  the  walls ;  the  counterscarp 
was  also  blown  in  by  a  mine  on  an  extent  of  thirty- 
six  feet,  the  ditch  was  filled  by  the  ruins  and  a 
broad  way  made  into  the  place. 

Three  French   soldiers  of  heroic  courage   now 
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BOOK    rushed  out  of  the  ranks,  mounted  the  breach,  lookec 
■— —  into  the  town,  and  having  thus  in  broad  daylight 
July.'     ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  discharged  their  mus- 
kets in  token  of  success,  and  with  matchless  fortune 
retired  unhurt  to  their  comrades.     The  columns  ol 
assault  immediately  assembled.      The  troops,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  Ney  and  excited  by  the 
example  of  the  three  men  who  had   so  gallantly 
proved  the  breach,  were  impatient  for  the  signal ; 
a  few  moments  would  have  sent  them  raging  into 
the  midst  of  the  city  when  the  white  flag  suddenly 
waved  on  the  rampart,  and  the  venerable  governor 
was  seen  standing  alone  on  the  ruins,  signifying  by 
his  gestures  that  he  desired  to  capitulate :  he  had 
stricken  manfully  while  reason  warranted  hope,  and 
it  was  no  dishonour  to  his  silver  hairs  that  he  sur- 
rendered when  resistance  could  only  lead  to  mas- 
sacre and  devastation.     Thus  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell. 
Six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Fipich, 
resuming  the  plan  of  conquest  interruptedlDy  the 
Austrian  war  and  by  the  operations  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  had  retaken  the  offensive.     Battle  after 
battle  they  had  gained,  fortress  after  fortress  they 
had  taken,  and  sent  the  Spanish  forces  broken  and 
scattered  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  most  obscure 
parts  :  solid  resistance  there  was  none,  and  the  only 
hope  of  deliverance  for  the  Peninsula  rested  upon 
the  British  general.     How  he  realized  that  hope 
shall  be  related  in  the  next  book.     Meanwhile,  the 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  multifarious 
actions  related  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  were  con- 
temporaneous, and  that  he  has  been  led,  as  it  were, 
round  the  margin  of  a  lake  whose  turbulent  waters 
were  foaming  and  dashing  on  every  side.     Tedious 
to   read,  and  trifling  many  of  the   circumstances 
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toust  appear,  yet  the  whole  forms  what  has  been  ^yf^"/ 
called   the   Spanish   military   policy:  and  without  ■ 

accurate  notions  on  that  head,  it  would  be  impos-     July, 
sible  to  appreciate  the  capacity  of  the  man  who  like 
Milton'a  phantom  paved  a  broad  way  through  their 
chaotic  warfare. 

I  have  been  charged  with  incompetence  tx>  under- 
stand, and,   most  unjustly,  with  a  desire  to  under- 
rate the  Spanish  resistance  ;  but  it  is  the  province 
of  history   to   record  foolish  as   well  as  glorious 
deeds  that  posterity  may  profit  from  all ;  and  nei- 
ther will   I  mislead  those  who  read  my  work,  nor 
sacrifice  the   reputation  of  my  country's  arms   to 
shallow  declamation  upon  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  independence.     To  expose  the  errors  is  not  to 
undervalue  the  fortitude  of    a  noble  people.     In 
their  constancy,  in  the  unexampled  patience  with 
which  they  bore  the  ills  inflicted  alike  by  a  ruthless 
enemy  and  by  their  own  sordid   governments,  the 
Spaniards  were  truly  noble  :  but  shall  I  say  that 
they  were  victorious  in  their  battles,  or  faithful  in 
their  compacts ;  that  they  treated  their  prisoners 
with  humanity  ;  that  their  Juntas  were  honest  or 
wise;  their  generals  skilful,  their  soldiers  firm?     I 
speak  but  the  bare  truth,  when  I  say  they  were 
incapable  of  defending  their  country.    Every  action, 
every  correspondence,  every  proceeding  of  the  six 
years  which  the  war  lasted,  rise  up  in  support  of 
this  truth ;    and  to  assume  that  an  insurrection  so 
conducted  did,  or  could,  bafile  the  prodigious  power 
of  Napoleon   is  a  mental   illusion.      Spain   baffle 
him !     Her  efforts  were  amongst  the  very  smallest 
causes  of  his   failure.      Portugal  has  far  greater 
claims  to  that  glory.     Spain  furnished  indeed  the 
opportunity ;  but  it  was  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
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BOOK  or  rather  fortune,  that  struck  down  that  wonderful 
man.  The  English,  more  powerful,  more  rich,  more 
profuse,  perhaps  more  brave  than  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  the  English,  with  a  fleet  for  grandeur  and 
real  force  never  matched,  with  an  army  and  a  ge- 
neral equal  to  any  emergency,  fought  as  if  for  their 
own  existence.  The  Austrians  brought  four  hun- 
dred thousand  good  troops  to  arrest  the  conqueror's 
progress ;  the  snows  of  Russia  destroyed  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  best  soldiers;  and  finally, 
when  he  had  lost  half  a  million  of  veterans,  not  one 
of  whom  died  on  Spanish  ground,  Europe,  in  one 
vast  combination,  could  only  tear  the  Peninsuk 
from  him  by  tearing  France  along  with  it.  Whiik 
weakness  then,  what  incredible  delusion  to  point  tt 
Spain,  with  all  her  follies  and  her  never-ending 
defeats,  as  a  proof  that  a  people  fighting  for  tncb) 
pendence  must  be  victorious.  She  was  invaded  I  bei 
cause  she  adhered  to  the  great  European  aristocraejri 
She  was  delivered,  because  England  enabled  that 
aristocracy  to  triumph  for  a  moment  over  the  fov^ 
ciples  of  the  French  revolution.  i  \^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  defeniie  of  Portugal  was  not  the  result  of  chap. 
toy  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances,  nor  '  ■■ 
WIS  lord  Wellington  moved  thereto  by  any  hasty  *^^* 
ambition  to  magnify  his  own  reputation.  Calmly 
•Hd  deliberately  he  formed  his  resolution  after  a 
laborious  and  cautious  estimate  of  the  difficulties 
and  chances  of  success.  Reverting  then  to  the  pe- 
riod, when,  by  retreating  upon  Badajos,  he  divorced 
his  operations  from  the  folly  of  Spain,  I  shall  suc- 
tiMtly  tiuce  his  military  and  political  proceedings 
op  to  the  moment,  when,  confident  in  the  soundness 
of  his  calculations,  he  commenced  his  great  project, 
unmoved  by  the  power  of  his  enemy,  the  timidity 
of  his  friends,  the  imprudence  of  his  subordinates, 
or  the  intrigues  of  discontented  men,  who  secretly 
and  with  malignant  perseverance  laboured  to  thwart 
his  measures  and  to  ruin  his  designs. 

After  the  retreat  from  Spain  in  1 809,  he  repaired 
to  Seville,  partly  to  negotiate  with  the  Central 
Junta  upon  matters  touching  the  war,  but  princi* 
pally  to  confer  with  his  brother  ere  the  latter  quitted 
the  Peninsula.  Lord  Wellesley's  departure  was 
caused  by  the  state  of  politics  in  England,  where  a 
change  in  the  administration  was  about  to  take 
place ;  a  change  very  sudden  indeed,  but  not  unex- 
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^^^  pected,  because  the  ineptitude  of  the  government, 
was  in  private  acknowledged  by  many  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  was 
only  the  signal  for  a  public  avowal  of  jealousies 
and  wretched  personal  intrigues  which  had  ren- 
dered the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  the  most  inefficient, 
Spain  excepted,  of  any  in  Europe.  Mr.  Canning, 
Lord  Cm-  the  principal  mover  of  those  intrigues,  had  secretly 
tute^ent.  dcnouuced  lord  Castlereagh  to  his  colleagues  as  a 
man  incapable  of  conducting  the  public  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Can-  cxactcd  from  them  a  promise  to  dismiss  him.  Ne- 
tutement.  verthelcss  he  permitted  that  nobleman,  ignorant  of 
the  imputation  on  his  abilities,  to  plan  and  conduct 
the  fitting  out  of  the  most  powerful  armament  that 
ever  quitted  England ;  but  when  it  became  evident 
that  loss  and  ruin  waited  on  the  unhappy  Wal- 
cheren expedition,  Mr.  Canning  claimed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise.  The  intrigue  thus  becoming 
known  to  lord  Castlereagh,  was  by  him  character 
rised  as  "  ex  breach  of  every  principle  of  good  faiths 
"  both  public  and  private.''  This  was  followed  by  a 
duel,  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Perceval  and  lord  Liverpool  were  then  empow- 
ered to  form  another  cabinet,  and,  after  a  fruitless 
negotiation  with  lord  Grey  and  lord  Grenville,  as-^ 
suming  the  lead  themselves  offered  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs  to  lord  Wellesley. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation  he  accepted 
it.  His  brother  had  opened  to  him  those  great, 
views  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  which  were  after- 
wards so  gloriously  realized,  but  which  could  ne^ver 
have  been  undertaken  with  confidence  by  that  ge^ 
neral,  unless  secure  of  some  powerful  friend  in  the 
administration,  embued  with  the  same  sentiments 
bound  by  a  common  interest  and  resolute  to  sup^ 
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port  him   when   the  crisis  of  danger  arrived.     It    chaf. 
was  therefore  wise  and  commendable  in  lord  Wei- 


lesley  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  own  personal 
pretensions  to  be  enabled  to  forward  projects  pro- 
mising so  much  glory  to  his  country  and  his  own 
family.  The  first  proceedings  in  parliament  justi- 
fied his  policy. 

Previous  to  the  change  in  the  Cabinet,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  been  created  baron  Douro  and  vis- 
count Wellington ;  but  those  honours,  although 
well  deserved,  were  undoubtedly  conferred  as  much 
from  party  as  from  patriotic  feeling,  and  greatly 
excited  the  anger  of  the  opposition  members,  who 
with  few  exceptions  assailed  the  general  personally, 
and  with  an  acrimony  not  to  be  justified.  His  i?®*  ^»'- 
merits,  they  said,  were  nought,  his  actions  silly,  Debates, 
presumptuous,  rash ;  his  campaign  one  deserving 
Dot  reward  but  punishment.  Yet  he  had  delivered 
Portugal,  cleared  Galhcia  and  Estremadura,  and 
dbliged  one  hundred  thousand  French  veterans  to 
abandon  the  offensive  and  concentrate  about  Ma- 
drid ! 

Lord  Grey,  opposing  his  own  crude  military  no- 
tions to  the  practised  skill  of  sir  Arthur,  petu- 
lantly censured  the  latter's  dispositions  at  Talavera; 
others  denied  that  he  was  successful  in  that  action ; 
and  some,  forgetting  that  they  were  amenable  to 
history,  even  proposed  to  leave  his  name  out  of 
me  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army !  That  battle,  so 
sternly  fought  so  hardly  won,  they  would  have  set 
aside  with  respect  to  the  commander  as  not  war- 
ranting  admission  to  a  peerage  always  open  to 
▼epal  orators !  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  so 
promptly,  so  daringly,  so  skilfully  so  successfully 
executed  that  it  seemed  rather  the  result  of  inspi- 
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^K   ration  than  of  natural  judgement,  they  would  baye 
cast  away  as  a  thing  of  no  worth  ! 

This  spirit  of  faction  was  however  not  confined 
to  one  side :  there  was  a  ministerial  person  at  this 
time,  who,  in  his  dread  of  the  opposition,  wrote  to 
lord  Wellington  complaining  of  his  inaction,  and 
calling  upon  him  to  do  something  that  wonld  excite 
a  public  sensation  :  ^^  any  thing  provided  blood  were 
spilt  / "  A  calm  but  severe  rebuke,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the  writer,  dis- 
covered the  general's  abhorrence  of  this  detestable 
policy ;  but  when  such  passions  were  abroad,  it  is 
evident  that  lord  Wellesley's  accession  to  the  go- 
vernment was  essential  to  the  success  of  lord  Wel- 
lington's projects. 

Those  projects  delivered  the  Peninsula  and 
changed  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  every  step  made 
towards  their  accomplishment  merits  attention,  as 
much  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  as 
because  it  has  been  common  to  attribute  his  success 
to  good  fortune  and  the  strenuous  support  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Cabinet  at  home.  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  deny  the  great  influence  of  fortune 
in  war,  or  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  has  always 
been  oup  of  her  peculiar  favourites,  but  I  will 
make  it  clearly  appear,  that  if  he  met  with  great 
success  he  had  previously  anticipated  it,  and  upon 
solid  grounds ;  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  so  much 
support  him  as  it  was  supported  by  him ;  and 
finally,  that  his  prudence,  foresight,  and  firmness 
were  at  least  as  efficient  causes  as  any  others  that 
can  be  adduced. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  from  Jaraoeijo  and 
while  the  Cabinet  was  yet  unchanged,  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  brought  by  continual  reverses  to  a  toort 
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sober  method  of  planning  military  affairs^  had  de-  ^^^* 
manded  lord  Wellington's  opinion  upon  the  expe-  — ^- — 
diency,  the  chance  of  success,  and  the  expense  of 
defending  Portugal.  This  letter  reached  the  gene- 
ral on  the  14th  of  September  1809  ;  but  the  subject 
required  many  previous  inquiries  and  a  careful 
ejiaminatioa  of  the  country  ;  and  at  that  period, 
any  plan  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  was  neces- 
iartly  to  be  modified  according  to  the  energy  or 
feebleness  of  the  Spaniards  in  Andalusia.  He^iQe 
it  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Seville,  a  few 
dnys  previoua  to  the  defeat  at  Ocana,  that  lord 
WdyUngton  replied  to  lord  Liverpool,  who  during 
ibti  iaterval  had  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh  in  the 
war  department. 

^  -  r  Adverting  to  the  actual  state  of  the  French  troops 
.in  the  Peninsula,    he  observed,    that   unless  the  Lord wei- 
Spanish  armies  met  with  some  great  disaster  the  t^STi^ 
,  former  could  not  then  make  an  attack  upon  Portugal;  ISS^^i, 
..and  if  events  should  enable  them  to  do  so,  the i809.m8s'. 
fprces  at  that  moment  in  the  latter  might  defend  it. 
But  the   peace   in  Germany,"  he  said,  '^  might 
ep^ble  France  to  reinforce  her  armies  in  Spain 
/'  largely,  when  the  means  of  invading  Portugal 
would  be  increased ;    not  only  in  proportion  to 
,  .Ui^  additional  troops  then  poured  in,  but  also  in 
proportion  to  the  effect  which  such  a  display  of 
floijf^ditional  strength  would  necessarily  have  upon 
fiHi  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards.     Even  in  that  case, 
'J:,  MlftU  Spain  should  have  been  conquered  and  renr 
)^^\id^ff[t4  i^ulmHsiwe^  the  French  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult,   if  not  impossible  to  obtain  possession  of 
L^^  Bortngal,  provided  England  employed  her  armies 
in  defence  qf  that  country,  and  that  the  Portu- 
guese mUitary  service  was  organised  to  the  full 
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■5?*  "  Mtent  of  which  it  was  capable.  But  the  number 
**  of  British  forces  employed  should  not  be  less 
than  thirty  thousand  effective  men ;  although  the 
Portuguese  regular  force,  actually  enrolled,  con- 
"  sisted  of  thirty-nine  thousand  infantry  three  thou- 
"  sand  artillery  and  three  thousand  cavalry;  and 
"  the  militia  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand,  ex- 
"  elusive  of  the  ordenan^as." 

The  next  point  of  consideration  was  the  probable 
expense.  "  The  actual  yearly  cost  of  the  British 
"  army  in  Portugal,  exclusive  of  the  hire  of  tran- 
"  sport-vessels,  was  about  £1,800,000,  being  only 
"  half  a  million  sterling  more  than  they  would  cost 
"  if  employed  in  England.  Hence  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  was  the  expense  of  reno- 
vating and  supporting  the  Portuguese  military 
"  and  civil  services.  The  British  government  had 
"  already  subsidised  the  Portuguese  Regency  at 
"  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly, 
"  being  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  men  which 
"  the  latter  were  bound  by  treaty  to  place  at  the 
"  service  of  the  English  commander-in-chief. 

"  But  this  was  far  from  sufficient  to  render  the 
**  Portuguese  army  efficient  for  the  impending 
"  contest.  The  revenue  of  Portugal  was  between 
**  eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars,  the  expenses 
"  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions,  leaving  a 
"  deficiency  of  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars. 
•*  Hence,  for  that  year,  the  most  pressing  only  of 
*^  the  civil  and  military  demands  bad  been  paid 
^*  and  the  public  debt  and  the  salaries  of  the  public 
"  servants  were  in  arrear.  The  advances  already 
"  made  by  Great  Britain  amounted  to  two  miUions 
**  of  dollars;  there  remained  a  deficiency  of  four 
*^  millions  of  dollars,  which,  after  a  careful  inquiry, 
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^  it  appeared  could  not  be  made  good  by  Portugal;  Qhafi 
**  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  administration  would, 


"  when  distressed,  gradually  appropriate  the  sub.  "*^* 
"sidy  to  support  the  civil  authorities  to  the  detri- 
"  ment  of  the  military  service.  Nay<  already  money 
"  from  the  English  military  chest  had  been  ad« 
"^vanced  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  army  from  dis- 
"  banding  from  want  of  food. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 
^*  the  Regency,  and  yet  the  French  invasion  and 
"  the  emigration  to  the  Brazils  had  so  impoverished 
V  the  country  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the 
''revenue  or  to  obtain  money  by  loans.  The  people 
"  were  .  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  already  imposed, 
"  uid  the  customs,  which  formed  the  principal 
"  branch  of;  Portuguese  revenue,  were  reduced  to 
^*  nothing  by  the  transfer  of  the  Brazilian  trade 
**  frMD  the  mother-country  to  Great  Britain.  This 
*•  transfer,  so  profitable  to  the  latter,  was  ruinous  to 
?*  Portugal,  and  therefore  justice  as  well  as  policy 
^^  required  that  England  should  afford  pecuniary 
"  assistance  to  the  Regency. 

**  Without  it  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the 
"  Portuguese  army.  The  officers  of  that  army  had 
**  for  many  years  done  no  duty,  partly  that  their 
*^  country  having  been,  with  some  trifling  excep- 
*^  tioDS,  at  peace  nearly  half  a  century,  they  had 
**'  continued  in  the  same  garrisons  and  lived  with 
*^  their  families;  and  to  these  advantages  added 
♦«  odiers  arising  from  abuses  in  the  service.  Now 
^  Ibe  severe  but  necessary  discipline  introduced  by 
'^^maisshal  Beresford  had  placed  the  Portuguese 
'<;  officers  in  a  miserable  situation.  All  abuses  had 
^^  been  extirpated,  additional  expenses  had  been  in- 
'^  flicked,  and  the  regular  pay  was  not  only  insuffi- 
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'^  cient  to  support  them  in  a  country  where  all  the 
"  necessaries  of  life  were  enormously  dear,  but  it 
^'  was  far  below  the  pay  of  the  English  Spanish  and 
''  French  officers^  with  whom  or  against  whom  they 
"  were  to  fight. 

'*  If  therefore  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  it 
'^  was  advisable  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred 
''  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  enable  the 
**  Regency  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Portuguese 
^'  officers ;  and  to  this  sum,  for  the  reasons  before 
^^  mentioned,  should  be  added  a  further  subsidy  of 
<<  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  supply 
^^  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  Portuguese  revenues. 
^^  Or,  if  the  English  cabinet  preferred  it,  they  might 
**  take  ten  thousand  more  Portuguese  troops  into 
''  pay,  which  could  be  done  at  an  expense  of  two 
''  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  With  such 
''  assistance  the  difiiculties  of  the  moment  might  be 
"  overcome ;  but  without  it,  he,  lord  Wellingrton, 
'^  felt  assured  that  the  whole  financial  and  military 
<<  system  of  the  Portuguese  would  break  down  at 
^'  once  ;  all  the  expense  hitherto  incurred  would  be 
''  cast  away,  and  all  hopes  of  defending  the  country 
'*  extinguished.     It  was  for  the  ministers  to  decide. 

^'  There  remained  two  other  points  to  consider — 
''  the  re-embarkation  of  the  British  army  in  the 
'^  event  of  failure,  and  the  chances  of  the  Portuguese 
'^  nation  continuing  the  contest  alone.  As  to  the 
'^  first,  he  could  carry  off  everything  safely  except 
^^  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  those  OQuld 
^^  not  be  carried  ofi"  if  the  embarkation  took  place 
'^  after  a  lost  battle ;  and  if  the  embarkatioa.  look 
'^  place  under  other  circumstances,  the  expense  of 
^^  horse^transports  would  be  more  than  the  worth  of 
'^  the  animals.     As  to  the  second  point,  if  the  Bri- 
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"  tUh  army  evacuated  Portugal  under  any  circum-  ^^ 
**  stances  he  could  not  give  hopes  that  the  contest  v^ 
**  could  be  prolonged  eflFectually  by  the  natives. 
"  Although  I,"  he  said,  "  consider  the  Portuguese 
"  government  and  army  as  the  principals  in  the  con- 
"  test  for  their  own  independence,  and  that  their  sue- 
"  cess  or  failure  must  depend  principally  upon  their 
"  own  exertions  and  the  bravery  of  their  army^  and 
'*  that  I  am  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  both 
"  when  excited  by  the  example  of  British  officers  and 
"  troops,  I  have  no  hope  of  either  if  his  Majesty 
"  should  now  withdraw  the  army  from  the  Penin- 
*^  sula,  or  if  it  should  be  obliged  to  evacuate  it  by 
<<  defeat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  con- 
^^  sequences  will  be  the  possession  of  Lisbon  by  the 
"  enemy,  probably  without  a  contest ;  and  other  con- 
"  sequetices  will  follow,  affecting  the  state  of  the  war 
"  not  only  in  Portugal  but  Spain.  If  therefore  it 
**  should  be  thought  advisable  now  to  withdraw,  or 
"  if  eventually  the  British  army  should  be  obliged 
"  to  withdraw  from  Portugal,  I  would  recommend 
"  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  carrying  away 
^  such  of  the  Portuguese  military  as  should  be  de- 
"  sirous  of  emigrating,  rather  than  continue  by  their 
"  means  the  contest  in  this  country." 

Such  were  lord  Wellington's  views,  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  though  Peniche  and  Setuval  offered 
secure  points  of  embarkation  in  the  event  of  failure, 
neither  were  likely  to  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
operations.  And  his  hope  of  carrying  off  the  army 
ftom  Lisbon  was  founded  chiefly  upon  admiral 
Berkeley's  assurance  that  the  embarkation  would 
not  take  longer  than  four  hours,  during  which  time, 
even  tliough  the  left  bank  of  that  river  should  be 
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B^dK  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  ships  of  war  could  sus- 
—  tain  the  fire  and  at  the  same  time  sweep  with  their 
own  guns  all  the  ground  above  Passo  d'Arcos,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  no  surf,  was 
thought  preferable  to  St.  Julian's  for  an  embarka- 
tion. But  the  admirals  views,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  hereafter,  were  erroneous ;  the  fleet 
could  not  remain  in  the  Tagus  for  the  purpose  of  an 
embarkation  if  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
left  bank. 

The  ministers,  although  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
men  demanded,  a  number  which  from  the  recent 
loss  sustained  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  they  truly 
observed  would  in  case  of  disaster  endanger  the 
safety  of  England,  assented  to  lord  Wellington's  pro- 
posals ;  they  undertook  to  pay  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional Portuguese  troops,  and  to  advance  money  for 
the  increased  stipends  to  the  officers ;  and  being 
thus  pledged  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  one 
million,  they  with  justice  required  that  the  Portu- 
guese Regency,  under  pain  of  the  subsidy  being 
stopped,  should  keep  all  that  part  of  the  military 
establishment  which  remained  under  their  own  di- 
rection in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 

Thus  supported,  lord  Wellington  proceeded  with 
vigorous  intelligence  to  meet  the  impending  con- 
test. His  troops  were  placed  in  healthy  canton- 
ments on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  and 
he  expected  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  from  England. 
Smaller  detachments  had  already  reached  him,  and 
the  army  when  it  commenced  its  march  from  the, 
Guadiana  was  numerically  thirty  thousand  strong; 
but  those  actually  under  arms  scarcely  amounted  to 
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twenty  thousand,  nine  thousand  were  in  hospital,    chap. 
and  many  in  the  ranks  were  still  tottering  from  the 
effects  of  past  illness.  Jtauiuy. 

The  20th  of  January,  the  head-quarters  and 
the  artillery  pare  were  established  at  Viseu  in 
Upper  Beira;  the  cavalry  was  quartered,  by  single 
regiments,  at  Golegao,  Punhete,  Torres  Novas, 
Celorico,  and  Santarem ;  general  Hill  was  left 
with  five  thousand  British,  and  a  like  number  of 
Portuguese  at  Abrantes ;  the  remainder  of  the 
infantry,  one  regiment  employed  to  form  the  garrison 
of  Lisbon  excepted,  was  distributed  along  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego. 

The  defensive  plans  of  the  English  general  were 
at  first  grounded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
French  would  follow  the  right  or  northern  line  in 
preference  to  the  centre  or  southern  line  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Peninsula :  that  is,  attack  Portugal 
from  the  side  of  Old  Castile,  rather  than  Andalusia 
from  the  side  of  La  Mancha.  In  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  movements  were  again  directed  by 
Napoleon,  his  views  were  as  usual  gigantic,  and 
not  Andalusia  alone  but  every  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula was  destined  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  arms. 
Fresh  troops  flushed  with  their  recent  German  vic- 
tories were  crowding  into  Spain ;  they  reinforced 
the  corps  to  their  right  and  left,  scoured  the  main 
cdmmunications,  and  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
old  bands  as  the  latter  were  impelled  forward  in  the 
career  of  invasion.  Hence  the  operations  against 
Andalusia  so  deeply  affected  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal, that  on  the  31st  of  January,  at  the  moment 
Seville  was  opening  her  gates,  lord  Wellington 
demanded  fresh  instructions,  reiterating  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Portugal  should  be  defended  at  all; 
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^  but  at  the  same  time  he  transmitted  one  of  thoee  clear 
and  powerful  statements,  which  he  invariably  drew 
up  for  the  ministers'  information  previous  to  under- 
taking any  great  enterprise,  statements,  in  whichy 
shewing  the  bearings  of  past  and  present  events 
and  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  future  with  a 
wonderful  accuracy,  he  has  given  irrefragable 
proofs,  that  envious  folly  has  attributed  to  fortune, 
and  the  favour  of  the  cabinet,  successes  which  were 
the  result  of  his  own  sagacity  and  unalterabk^ 
firmness. 
Mjir^.  ii  rpi^g  enemy,"  he  said,  "  aimed  at  conquering 
^j^*  the  south,  he  would  no  doubt  obtain  Seville  wiA 
laiaMss.  ^^  ^^  resources ;  and  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
the  Spanish  armies  would  be  the  consequences  of 
any  action,  in  which  either  their  imprudence  or 
necessity  or  even  expediency  might  engage  them. 
The  armies  might,  however,  be  lost  and  the  anther- 
rities  dispersed  but  the  war  of  Partisans  would 
continue ;  Cadiz  might  possibly  hold  out,  and  the 
Central  Junta  even  exist  within  its  walls;  yet  it 
would  be  without  authority,  because  the  French 
would  possess  all  the  provinces.  This  state  of  af« 
fairs  left  Portugal  untouched,  yet  it  was  chteflf 
to  that  country  he  wished  to  draw  the  ministers^ 

attention. 

^^  They  already  knew  its  military  situation  aai 

resources.      If   arms    could    be   supplied    to  Ihc 

militia,  a  gross  force  of  ninety  thousand  men  m 

gularly  organized  could  be  calculated  upon,  ,w 

elusive  of  the  armed  population  and  of  the  Briti 

army.     Much  had  been  done  within  the  last  w 

months,  for  the  enrolment,  organization,  and  eqv 

ment  of  this  great  force ;  but  much  remained  tr 

done,  and  with  very  insufficient  means,  before 
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fifty  thoudand  men  composing  the  militia  could  pos-   ^'* 
sibly  contend  with  the  enemy :  and  although  this 


should  be  effected,  the  whole  army  would  still 
want  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
officers  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  military 
experience. 

^  When  the  affairs  of  Spain  should,  as  before 
supposed,  be  brought  to  that  pass  that  a  regular 
rmstance  wauld  cease^  no  possibility  existed  of  the 
MtUit  in  that  country  being  renewed  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  afford  a  chance  of  success j  although  the  pos" 
st$$iaH  of  each  part  might  be  precarious^  depending 
iq»n  the  strength  of  the  French  force  holding  it, 
and  that  the  whole  might  prove  a  burthen  rather 
than  an  advantage  to  the  French  government.  Thence 
arose  this  question,  ^  Will  the  continuation  of  the 
contest  in  Portugal,  afford  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  advantage  against  the  common  enemy  or  of 
benefit  to  the  allies  ? ' 

*^  It  was  impossible  to  calculate  upon  any  certain 
grounds  the  degree  of  assistance  to  be  expected 
fifom  the  Portuguese  troops.  For  the  regulars 
every  thing  that  discipline  could  effect  had  been 
donei  and  they  had  been  armed  and  equipped  as 
fiur  as  the  means  of  the  country  would  go.  The 
militia  also  had  been  improved  to  the  extent  which 
die  expense  of  keeping  them  embodied  would 
pimnit.  The  Portuguese  had  confidence  in  the 
British  nation  and  army ;  they  were  loyal  to  their 
pmc^i  detested  the  French  government,  and  were 
iBfdividually  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  the 
canse.  Still  they  were  not  to  be  certainly  cal- 
calated  upon  until  inured  to  war,  because  the 
majority  of  their  officers  were  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription and  inexperienced  in  military  affairs." 
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^j^  Uader  these  circumstances,  and  adverting  to  the 
'  ^^  approaching  subjection  of  Spain^  he  demanded  to 
juituury.  know  whether,  "  the  enemy  bending  the  greatest 
part  of  his  force  against  Portugal^  that  country 
should  be  defended  or  measures  taken  to  evacuate 
itf  carrying  off  all  persons,  military  and  others,  for 
whose  conveyance  7neans  could  befowid.  But  under 
any  circumstances,  the  British  army  could  be,  he 
said,  embarked  in  despite  of  the  enemy/' 

Such  being   the  view   taken  of  this   important 
subject  by  lord  Wellington,  it  may  seem   proper 
here  to  notice  an  argument  which  with  equal  igno- 
rance and  malice  has  often  been  thrust  forward  in 
disparagement  of  sir  John  Moore,  namely,  that  he 
declared  Portugal  could  not  be  defended,  whereas 
Wellington  did  defend  that  country.     The  former, 
premising  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  to 
answer  in  detail  a  question  of  such  magnitude, 
observed    generally,    "  that    the  frontier    though 
rugged  was  an  open  one  and  could  not  be  defended 
against  a  superior   force;    nevertheless  Almeida, 
Guurda,  Belmonte,    Baracal,  Celorico,  and  Viseu, 
might  be  occupied  as  temporary  positions  to  check 
the  advance  of  an  enemy  and  cover  the  embarkatioo 
of  stores,  &c.,  which  could  only  be  made  at  Lisbon. 
That  the  Portuguese  in  their  own  mountains  would 
be  of  much  use,  and   he  hoped  they  could  alooe 
Appendix,  defend  the  Tras  os  Montes.     That,  if  the  French 
Mction  12.  succeeded  in  Spain,  it  would  be  vain  to  resist  them 
in  Portugal  ^'  because  the  latter  was  without  a  mili- 
tary forcCf   and   if   it   were  otherwise,    from    the 
experience  of  Roli^a  and  Vimiero,  no  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  their  troops."   But  this  opinion,  hastily 
given,  had  reference  only  to  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  at  that  moment,  being  expressly  founded  on 
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the  mserabk  condition  and  unpromising  character  of  ^■|^'*- 
the  Portuguese  military^  Spain  also  being  supposed  ■ 
ctmfuered. 

Now  lord  Wellington,  after  two  campaigns  in 
the  country ;  after  the  termination  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  during  sir  John  Cradock*s  time  ; 
after  immense  subsidies  had  been  granted  to  Por* 
tagal,  her  whole  military  force   reorganized,  and 
her  regular  troops  disciplined  paid  and  officered 
by  England ;  after  the  war  in  Germany  had  cost 
Napoleon  fifty  thousand  men,  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula  at  least   fifty   thousand  more ;  in  fine, 
after   mature  consideration   and  when  Spain  was 
still  fighting,  when  Andalusia,  Catalonia,  Murcia, 
Valencia,  Grallicia,  and  the  Asturias,  were  still  un- 
invaded ;  when  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  most 
hnportant  posts  with   reference   to  this  question, 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  and  pre- 
pared for  defence ;  lord  Wellington,  I  say,  came  to  £,^, 
the  conclusion,   that  Portugal  might  be  defended  ^^^Jjj^^^'" 
against  the  enemy  then  in  the  Peninsula,  provided  i^'^iss. 
an  enormous  additional  subsidy   and  a   powerful 
auxiliary  army  were  furnished  by  England^  and 
that  one  earnest  and  devoted  effort  was  made  by  the 
whole   Portuguese  nation.     And   when  Andalusia  ibia.  j«a. 
fell,  he  warned  his  government,  that,  although  sue-  Sss?*^' 
cess  could  only  be  expected  from  the  devotion  and 
ardour  of  the  Portuguese,  their  army  could  not  even 
then  be  implicitly  trusted.     Lisbon  also  he  consi- 
dered as  the  only  secure  point  of  resistance,  and  he 
occupied  Viseu,  Guarda,  Almeida,  Belmonte,  and 
Celorico,   the  very  places  recommended  by  sir  J. 
Moore,  as  temporary  posts. 

But  in  all  things  concerning  this  war,  there  was 
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i^QQic   betvKeen  those  genersda  a  remarkable  similarity  of 


-  opinion  and  plan  of  action. 


"  The  French y''  said  sir  John  Moore,  "  wUljfind 
the  Spaniards  troublesome  sulgects^  but  in  the  Jirst 

mS^wT**  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^''  ^^^  '''^'^  ^^^  ^*^''  ^  mardi  to 
NMrmUre.  subduc  the  country.^ 

^*  The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies 

mil  bey"  said  lord  Wdlington,  ''  the  probable  cofi-^ 

sequence  of  any  action  in  which  either  imprudence 

to^^.  ^^^^^J/  ^^  ^^^^  ejpedieacjf  may  lead  them  to  engage^ 

lu  18 10^  7%^  armies  may  be  lost,  the  authorities  dispersed^  but 

Mss.      thewar  of  Partisans  will  probably  continue.'' 

And  whea  the  edge  of  the  sword  was,  in  1810^ 
as»  in  1808,  descending  on  the  unguarded  front  o£ 
Andalusia,  lord  Wellington,  at  the  first  indication 
of  Joseph's  march,  designed  to  make  a  movement 
similar  in  principle  to  that  executed  by  sir  John 
nSTSl"'-  Moore  on  a  like  occasion ;  that  is,  by  an  irruption 
sectioas.  jj^^^  Castilc  to  threaten  the  enemy's  rear  in  such 
sort,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  from  Anda*^ 
lusia  or  suffer  his  forces  in  Castile  to  be  beaten« 
Nor  was  he  at  first  deterred  from  this  project  by  the. 
knowledge  that  fresh  troops  were  entering  Spain* 
The  Junta,  indeed,  assured  him   that  only  eight, 
thousand  men   had   reinforced   the   French ;    but^, 
although  circumstances  led  him  to  doubt  this  assejr\ 
tion,  he  was  not  without  hopes  to  effect  his  puxr.^ 
pose  before  the  reinforcements,  whatever  they  mighty 
be,  could  come  into  line.     He  had  even  matured, 
his  plan,  as  far  as  regarded  the  direction  of  the 
march,  when  other  considerations  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  it ;  and  these  shall  be  here  examined, 
because  French  and  Spanish  writers  then  and  sinoe^- 
have  accused  him  of  looking  on  with  indiffisrence  r 
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if  not  wkh  satii^fafcf ion  at  the  ruin  of  the  Central  ^f^- 

Junta's  operations ;  as  if  it  only  depended  upon  him  — 

to  render  them  successful. 

Why  he  refbsed  to  join  in  the  Spanish  projecW 
has  beeii  already  explained.  His  own  were  aban-* 
donedy  P.  Because  the  five  thousand  men  promised 
from  England  had  not  arrived,  his  hospitals  were 
full  and  he  could  not;  including  Hflls  division; 
bring  more  than  twenty  thousand  British  soldiers 
tnto  the  field.  Hill's  division,  however,  could  not  .  ...- 
be  moved  without  leaving  the  rear  of  the  army  ex* 
posed  to  the  Ft^nch  in  the  south,-— a  danger,  which 
success  in  Castile  would,  by  recalling  the  latter 
from  Andalusia^  only  increase.  2^  The  Portu- 
gtiese  had  suffered  cruelly  during  the  winter  ftom 
hunger  and  nakedness,  the  result  of  the  scarcity 
of  money  before-mentioned.  To  bring  them  into  Loid  w«i. 
line  was  to  risk  a  total  disorganization,  destnic-' cormiiSii^ 
trve  alike  of  present  and  future  advantages.  OnM^*^ 
the  other  hand  Lord  Wellington  knew  the  '■  Frenchi 
iii  Castile,  consisting  of  the  sixth  corps  and 
the  troops  of  Kellermarfs  governmettt,  to  be  at 
least  thirty  thousand  strong,  of  which  twenty 
tboosand  '  were  in  one  mass ;  and  though  the 
f^  were  dispersed  from  Burgos  to  Avik,  from 
Zatnora  to  Valladolid,  they  could  easily  hare  con- 
centrated in  time  to  give  battle,  and  would  have 
proved  too  powerful.  That  this  reasoning  was 
sound  shall  now  be  shown. 

•The  invasion  of  Andalusia  was  only  part  of  a 
g^eral  movement  throughout  Spain.  When  the 
king  forced  the  Morena,  Kellerman  marched  from 
Salltananca  to  Miranda  del  Castanar  and  Bejar  with 
the  sixth  corps,  thus  securing  the  defiles  leading 
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^^  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagns }  at  the  same  (uMi  the 
second  oNpB  coming  down  that  valley,  comiaiuni* 
cated  with  the  sixth  by  the  paRS  of  Bancs,  and  with 
1^  Mh  by  Seradillo  and  Gaceres.  Hence,  without 
losing  hold  of  Andalusia,  three  corps  darfn/tCj 
namely,  the  sixth,  second,  and  fifth,  amounting  to 
fifty  thousand  men,  could  on  an  emergency  be 
brought  together  to  oppose  any  offensive  movement 
of  lord  Wellington's.  And  certain  it  is  that  Mor- 
tier's  movement  from  Seville  would  not  have  stopped 
at  Badajos  if  general  Hill's  force  had  been  employed 
in  Castile  instead  of  supporting  the  Spaniards  in 
Estremadura.  But  the  French  combinations  were 
more  powerful  than  they  appeared  even  to  Lord 
Wellington.  Napoleon  was  crowding  the  Peninsula 
with  fresh  armies,  and  not  eight  thousand,  as  the 

Roikiof     Central  Junta  asserted,  but  one  hundred  thousand 

tha  French 

vmy.  men,  rendered  disposable  by  the  peace  with  Austria 
and  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren,  were  crossing  or 
to  cross  the  western  Pyrenees.  The  first  detach- 
ments reinforced  the  divisions  in  the  field,  the  suc- 
ceeding troops  formed  an  eighth  and  ninth  corps, 
and  the  former,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Abrantes,  advancing  gradually  through  Old  Cas- 
tile, was  actually  in  the  plains  of  Valladolid  when 
Andalusia  was  invaded,  and  would,  in  conjunction 
with  Kellerman's  troops,  have  overwhelmed  the 
British  army  but  for  that  sagacity,  which  the 
French  with  derisive  but  natural  anger  and  the 
Spaniards  with  ingratitude,  have  termed  '^  The 
selfish  caution  of  the  English  st/stem.''  Truly, 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  to  use  so  noble 
and  costly  a  machine  as  a  British  army,  with 
all  its  national  reputation  to   support,    as   lightly 
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10  those  Spanish  multitudes,  collected  in  a  day,   ^^' 
diflpeised  in    an  hour,   reassembled    again    with-'  ^^ 
xAxt  difficulty,   incapable  of  attaining  and   conse- 
<{uently  incapable  of  losing  any   military   repa* 
Nation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^xi!^  The  greatness  of  the  French  reinforcements 
'dispelled  the  idea  of  offensive  operations.  Lord 
Wellington  turned  his*  whole  attention  to  Portu- 
gal, and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  change 
of  circumstances  the  ministers  consented  that  he 
should  undertake  its  defence;  yet  the  majority 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  brother  rather  than 
to  their  own  conviction  of  its  practicability,  and  they 
threw  the  responsibility  entirely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  general.  The  deep  designs,  the  vast  combi** 
nations,  the  mighty  efforts  by  which  he  worked 
out  the  deliverance  of  that  country  were  beyond 
the  compass  of  their  policy;  and  even  now  it  is 
easier  to  admire  than  to  comprehend  the  moral  in- 
trepidity which  sustained  him  under  so  many  diffi- 
culties,  and  the  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to' 
overcome  them ;  for  he  had  an  enemy  with  a  sharp 
sword  to  fight,  the  follies  and  fears  of  several  weak 
cabinets  to  correct,  the  snares  of  unprincipled  polf* 
ticians  to  guard  against,  and  finally  to  oppose  pablre 
opinion.  Failure  was  every  where  anticipated,  and 
there  were  but  few  who  even  thought  him  serious 
in  his  undertaking. 

But  having  now  brought  the  story  of  the  traf 
down  to  that  period  when  England,  setting  Portugal 
and  Spain  as  it  were  aside,  seriously  undertodk  die 
contest  with  France,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  sarrey 
of  the  respective  conditions  and  plans  of  the  belli* 
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gerents,  and  to  shew  how  great  the  preparations,   chap. 
how   prodigious   the   forces   on    both    sides,    and 
with  what  a  power  each  was  impelled  forward  to 
the  shock. 

State  of  the  French. — France,  victorious  and  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  could  with  ease, 
furnish  the  number  of  men  required  to  maintain  the 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula  for  many  years.     The  ut-     i^ ',><;() 
mpst  J  strength  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  proved,, 
ai^d  if  .the  French  could  crush  the  British  armieai 
thaugh  di^jQrder  ^nd  confusion  might  be  prolonged 
fo,^.  afew  yaarSy  no  effectual  resistance  could  be 
m^^i  Jthe  people  would,  as  in  the  war  of  success, 
s^j^j  gradually^   accommodate   themselves  to  the, 
c^^ge^jof  dynasty,  and  the  more  easily  that  .the > 
lijttla.;  worth  of  Ferdiaand  was  now  demonsti:^te4  ^ 
by. a, recent  effort  tp  effect  his  escape.     Baron  KoUi^ 
ap..9geQt  employed  to  conmxunicate  with  him,,  had 
faj^^n  detected  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  an  agent 
of.  thjb  French  police  with  a  view  to  ascert9.in  the 
ref|l  i^tqntions  of  the  captive  monarch;  the  latter 
influenced  entirely  by  personal  fear  refused  to  make 
t^e  attempt  and  most  basely  denounced  the  sup- 
pQ9^d  baron  to  the  French  government.     The  only 
rqajl  obstacles  to  the  subjection  of  the  whole  Penin* 
sulf^.  were  Cadiz  and  Portugal.     The  strength  of 
tl^  former  was  precarious,  and  the  enormous  forces 
af^f^bled  to  subdue  the  latter  appeared  to  be  equal 
tpjthc)  ta§k»     Yet  in  war,  there  are  always  circum- 
stances, which,  though  extraneous  to  the  military 
n^yem^ts,    influence  them  as  much  as  the  wind 
iq^^^nqe^  tl;ie  sailing  of  a  ship,  and  ampngst  the 
n^>frit  jjwpoirt^nt  of  these  must  be  reckoned  the  con- 
d^^  iCff,  tj^a  JQtrusi ve  k ing. 

"jf^J^li)^^  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  nature,   that 
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^^^^  &fmk  the  Sp&iii€u*ds  never  accused  him  of  any  thing 
■  ^^  worse  than  being  too  fond  of  aocial  pleasures^  But 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  unequal  to  his  task  and 
mistook  his  true  situation,  when,  resisting  Napoleon's 
policy,  he  claimed  the  treatment  of  an  indep^ident 
king.  He  should  have  known  that  he  was  a  tool, 
and  in  Spain  could  only  be  a  tool  of  the  emperors; 
To  have  refused  a  crown  like  his  brother  Lucien 
would  have  been  heroic  firmness,  but  like  his  brother 
Louis,  first  to  accept  and  then  resist  the  hand  ihdt 
conferred  it,  was  a  folly  which,  without  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Spaniards,  threw  fatal  obstacks 
in  Napoleon  s  path.  Joseph's  object  was  to^  crtete 
a  ^anish  party  for  himself  by  gentle  amdMjust 
fneans  ;»but  the  scales  fell  from  the  hands  of  justice 
^hen  the  French  first  entered  the  Peninsula^  and 
while  the  English  supported  Spain  it  was  absurd  tb 
•expect  even  a  sullen  submission,  much  less  attach^ 
Kneat  from  a  naticm  so  abused  :  neither  was  it  possi- 
ble to  recast  public  feeling  until  the  people '  had 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  war.  The  French 
soldiers  were  in  Spain  for  conquest,  and  without 
them  the  intrusive  monarch  could  not  keep  his 
throne*  ;^ 

Now  Joseph's  Spanish  ministers  were  men  who 
joined  him  upon  principle,  and  who,  for  from  shew- 
ing a  renegado  zeal  in  favour  of  the  French^  we<^ 
as  ardently  attached  to  their  own  country  as  any  of 
those  who  shouted  for  Ferdinand  VII.  Whenever 
Spanish  interests  clashed,  and  that  was  constantly, 
with  those  of  the  French  armies,  they  as  wdl  aa  the 
^pp^»^^**' king  invariably  supported  the  former;  and  so  stren- 
Sect.  1.  uously  that  in  Paris  it  was  even  vefx>rted  .th^ 
intended  to  fall  on  the  emperors  troops^ -f  l%tis 
civil  contention  weakened  the  ntilitary  operations, 
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aifid  6bliged  Napoleon   either  to  take  the^command   ^j^ 
in  person,  or  to  adopt  a  sjrstem  which,  defective  in     ^^ 
itself, -will  nevertheless  be  found  to  have  been  the 
bestiidapted  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

A  wise  policy  does  not  consist  in  pushing  day 
onepoint  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  whidh  it  maij 
be  susceptible,  but  in  regulating  and  bsilanoing 
opposing  interests  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest 
betiefit  ^hall  arise  from  the  working  of  the  whole. 
To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgement  of  Napoleon V  meah 
surest  it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  all  the  various 
hiterRsts  of  his  political  position,  and  there  are  not 
sufficient  materials  yet  before  the  world  to>  do 'this 
leofrecljly ;  yet  :we  may  be  certain  that  his  situation 
with'  respect  both  to-  fcnreign  and  domestic  ^soHey 
Required  extraordinary  management.  It  tnust:  always 
be  remiembered,  that  he  was  not  merely  at IcbnF- 
^eror, 'he  was  also  the  founds  of  a.  poiitieal 
structure  too  much  exposed  to  storms  fromwitheotft 
tto  bear  any  tampering  with  its  internal  supporiks. 
If  money  be  the  sinew  of  war  it  is  also  the  ^^ital 
stream  of  peace^  and  there  is' nothing  more  -re- 
inarkable  in  Napoleon^s  policy  thatl^the  ckte  with 
which  he  handled  financial  matters  :  he  avoided  as 
his  would  the  plague,  that  fictitious  systen^  of 
public  credit  so  fatuitously  cherished  in  Engknd. 
Now  he  could  not  without  hurting  Prance  transmit 
'large  quantities  of  gold  to  Spain,  and  the  only  re- 
^source  left  wias  to  make  ^'  the  war  maintain  the 
wi^n''  But  Joseph's  desire  of  popularity,  and  the 
fteKngs  of  his  ministers,  were  alike  opposed  to  this 
-system;  nor  were  the  proceeds  of  the  contributions 
^dwra^sappiied  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops.  This 
deihanded  a  remedy,  yet  openly  to  declare  the 
liiog'Of' no  consideration  would  have  been  impolitic 
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^  in  the  highest  degree.  The  emperor  adopted  au 
—  intermediate  course,  and  formed  what  were  called 
"  particular  military  governments f''  such  as  Navpirre, 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Andalusia,  in  which  the 
marshal  or  general  named  governor,  possessed  both 
the  civil  and  military  power :  in  short  he  created 
Aoi.  I.  viceroys  as  he  had  threatened  to  do  when  at  Ma- 
drid ;  and  though  many  disadvantages  attended  this 
arrangement,  it  appears  to  have  been  wise  and  con- 
sistent with  the  long  reach  which  distinguishes  all 
Napoleon  s  measures. 

Many  persons,  principally  French,  eager  to  lower 
a  great  man's  genius  to  their  own  level  have  asserted 
that  he  fomented  quarrels  between  his  marshals  to 
prevent  danger  to   his  throne,  and  these  military 
governments  were  adopted  with  that  view.  .  This  is 
absurd,  because  their  disagreements  were  more  sure 
to  be  fatal  to  him  than  their  combinations  against 
him.     Could  he  prevent  their  disputes  ?     The  plan 
of  the  military  governments  kept  them  separate  and 
defined  their  separate  powers  and  districts.      The 
real  disadvantages  of  it  were  that  it  mortally  of- 
fended the  king,   by  thwarting  his  plans  for  esta- 
NolTv."'  blishing  a  national   party ;   that  many  of  the  go- 
^ '      '  vernors  were  wantonly  oppressive,  or  attentive  only 
to  their  own  situation  without  regarding  the  general 
objects  of  the  war ;  that  both  the  Spanish  ministefs 
and  the  people  regarded  it  as  a  step  towards  dis- 
membering Spain,    especially  with  respect  to  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Ebro;    indeed,  the  annexing, 
those  parts  to  France,  if  not  resolved  upon  was  at 
one  time  contemplated  by  the  emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  was  not  a  general 
Mteioiret  eoual  to  the  times.     Napoleon  himself  admits,  that 

deSt.  He-    t  ^'  i        .  i- 

lent.        the  marauding  system  necessary  to  obtam  supplies^ 
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joined  to  the  Guerilla  warfare,  had  at  this  time  ^^i^^' 
relaxed  the  discipline  of  the  French  armies  and 
introduced  a  horrible  licence,  while  the  military 
movem^its  were  feebly  pushed.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  only  effectoal  means  to  obtain  the  resources  of 
Spain  for  the  troops  with  least  devastation,  was  to 
make  the  success  of  each  **  corps  d'armh,*'  and  the 
reputation  of  its  commander,  dependent  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  fighting. 
Some  of  the  commanders  indeed,  had  neither  the 
sense  nor  the  justice  to  fulfil  this  expectation,  but 
others,  such  as  Soult  and  Suchet,  did  tranquillize 
the  people  and  yet  provided  all  necessary  things  for 
their  own  troops  ;  results  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  attained  under  the  supreme  government 
of  the  king,  because  he  knew  little  of  war,  loved 
pleasure,  was  too  easy  and  obliging  of  disposition, 
and  had  a  court  to  form  and  maintain.  I  am  aware 
that  Soult  and  Suchet,  especially  the  former  were 
included  by  Joseph  amongst  those  who  by  op- 
pressing the  people  extended  the  spirit  of  resistance ; 
hut  this  accusation  was  certainly  the  result  of 
personal  enmity,  and  facts  derived  from  less  inte- 
rested quarters,  as  well  as  the  final  results,  prove 
that  those  officers  had  a  longer  reach  in  their  policy 
than  the  king  could  understand. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  the  matter 
may  be  considered.  Napoleon  says  he  left  many 
prorinces  of  Italy  under  the  harsh  government  of 
Austria,  that  the  spirit  of  jealousy  common  to  the 
small  states  of  that  country  might  be  broken,  and 
the  whole  rendered  amenable  and  ready  to  assimi- 
late when  he  judged  time  ripe  to  re-form  one  great 
kii^om.  Now  the  same  policy  may  be  traced  in 
the  military  governments  of  Spain.     The  marshals 
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'x?.^  sway,  however  wisely  adapted  to  circumstances, 
^jgj^ —  being  still  the  offspring  of  war  and  violence,  was  of 
necessity  onerous  and  harsh  ;  but  the  Peninsula  once 
subdued  this  s)rstem  would  have  been  replaced  by 
the  peaceful  government  of  the  king,  who  would 
then  have  been  regarded  as  a  deliverer.  Something 
of  this  nature  was  also  necessary  to  sweep  away 
the  peculiar  privileges  which  many  provinces  po^ 
sessed,  and  of  which  they  were  extremely  tena- 
cious ;  and  the  iron  hand  of  war  only  could  iiitn> 
duce  that  equality  which  was  the  principal  aim  and 
scope  of  the  constitution  of  Bay onne. 
Ki^Jo-  Nevertheless,  the  first  effects  of  establishmg  this 
rMpon-  system  were  injurious  to  the  French  cause.  -Fresh 
M88.  contributions  were  exacted  to  supply  the  deficiebc^ 
occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  succours  fW)m 
France ;  and  to  avoid  these,  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  submitted  tranquilly  fled  from  the  mifitwjr 
governments.  The  Partidas  also  suddenly  iM 
greatly  increased,  and  a  fresh  difficulty  arose  abtcrtrt 
their  treatment  when  prisoners.  These  bodies,  tiK 
though  regardless  of  the  laws  of  war  themii^etteflf, 
claimed  all  the  rights  of  soldiers  from  their  adv^ft- 
saries,  and  their  claim  was  supported  by  the  SpU^ 
nish  government.  Thus,  when  Soult,  as  thttjA!^ 
general  for  the  king,  proclaimed  that  miliiiEiry 
execution  would  be  done  on  the  bands  ita  An- 
dalusia, as  assassins  beyond  the  pale  of  milit^ 
law,  the  Regency  answered  by  a  retaliatory  dedtfrit- 
tion.  And  both  parties  had  strong  grounds  ^ 'for 
what  they  did.  The  Junta,  because  the^  defeM^s  >jf 
the  country  now  rested  chiefly  on  the  Partidas. 
Joseph,  because  the  latter  while  claiming  thi  linages 
of  war  did  not  act  upon  them,  and  were  by  ihe 
Junta  encouraged  in  assassination.     Min^,  aiid  in- 
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de^.  all  the  chiefs,,  put  their  prisoners  to  death   ^^^^* 
wheoever  it  became  inconvenient  to  keep  them;  — - — ^ 

*  1810. 

Saraza  even  publicly  announced  his  hope  of  being 
^le  to  capture  Madame  Suchet  when  she  wassacbefs 
pri^oant,  that  be  might  murder  the  mother  and  ^•°^*"' 
io&nt  together!  And  such  things  were  common 
during  this  terrible  war.  The  difficulties  occurring 
in  ai|[uj;aent  were  however  overcome  in  practice : 
the  queation  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was 
gaaerally  decided  by  granting  no  quarter  on  either 
aide. 

Joseph,  incensed  at  the  edict  establishing  the  mi- 
litary governments,  sent  the  marquis  of  Almenara  to 
J^a^i$,  to  remonstrate  with  his  brother,  and  to  com- 
{4ai|i. of.  the  violence  and  the  injustice  of  the  French 
Ijeneralsy  especially  Ney  and  Kellerman  ;  and  he  Appendix, 
denounced  one  act  of  the  latter  which  betrayed  thesection2. 
^^Mt  wanton  contempt  of  justice  and  propriety; 
fO^ely,  the  seizure  of  the  national  archives  at  Si- 
i^H^^^j^i^fj  by  which  infinite  confusion  was  produced 
^d  the  utmost  indignation  excited  without  the 
|lig;htest  benefit  political  or  military.  Another  ob- 
ject of  Almenara's  mission  was  to  ascertain  if  there 
"fj^  really  any  intention  of  seizing  the  provinces 
l^)(l)|id  the  Ebro,  which  gave  rise  to  a  curious  in- 
.^igue.  For  his  correspondence  being  intercepted 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Stuart  the  British  envoy,  and 
.^1/^  in  concert  with  Romana  and  Cabanes  the  Spa- 
j|^Ii  .historian,  simulating  the  style  and  manner  of 
iliapql^^ns  state-papers,  composed  a  counterfeit 
'j0(BX)a^  consultum  and  decree  for  annexing  the  pro- 
^^^^^.•beycxid  the  Ebro  to  France.  This  was  so 
^icjey^rly  done  and  transmitted  to  Joseph  that  he 
.bidieved  it  real  and  his  fears  and  discontent  were  Apptndu, 
greatly  increased  ;  meanwhile  his  distress  for  money  section  s. 
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'x?^   Mras  so  extreme  that  his  ministers  even   were   at 


— — —  times  actually  destitute  of  food. 

These  political  affairs  impeded  the  action  of  the 
armies,  but  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  latter  was 
truly  formidable.  Reckoning  the  king's  French 
guards^  the  force  in  the  Peninsula  was  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  and  eighty 
thousand  horses.  Of  these,  forty-eight  thousand 
men  were  in  hospital,  four  thousand  were  prisoners^ 
Appendix,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  were  detached  :  leaving 
secUoni.  nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fighting 
men  actually  under  arms,  ready  either  for  battle  or 
siege  :  and  there  was  a  fresh  reserve,  eighteen  thou- 
sand strong,  in  march  to  enter  Spain.  In  July  this 
prodigious  force  was  organized  and  distributed  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Coternments  or  ArmieM  in  the  2d  Line, 

1.  Catalonia  .....,••     Seventh  corps  .•••••    Dukeof  Tarento. .  55,647 

2.  AragoB Third  corpa  ••.«•••  •    Gen.  Suebet  ..••  Stjilf 

r Detachments    and  a"! 

8.  Navarre ^      division  of  the  Im-  SOen.  Reiile  ..••••  91,887 

C     perial  Guards  • .  •  •  j 

4.  Biscay.... Detachments Gen.  Cafiarelli  •  •    8,570 

5.  Old  Castile,  com-rDivisioiis  of  the  Im-*^ 

prising  Burgos,    <      perial  Guards  and  >Gen.  Dorsenne  .  •  10,308 
Aranda,  and Soriaf.     Cavalry •••  J 

6.  Valladolid,  &c.  ••     Detachments Gen.  Rellerman..     6^74 

7.  Astarias  •• One  division  ••••.•  •    Geo.  Bonet.  •  • . .  •    MtB 

Total  for  the  governments. .  •  •  149^78^ 

ArmieM  in  the  l»t  lane. 

Army  qf  the  South,  composed  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  corps, 
Qoder  the  command  of  Soult •••    79,189 

Army  qf  the  Centre,  composed  of  the  Royal  Guards,  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  under  the  personal 
command  of  the  king • •••.•.•••••    94487 

Army  of  Portugal,  composed  of  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  the 
second,  sixth,  and  eighth  corps,  under  the  commnnd  of  M asaeoa    86|B88-  - 

The  ninth  corps,  commanded  by  general  Drouet,  distributed  by 
divisions  along  the  great  line  of  communication  from  Vittoria 
to  Valladolid 93315 

A  division  under  general  Serras,  employed  as  a  iMveablfl  coloBUi 
to  protect  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Portugal 10,8I5 

918^ 
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The  plan  of  invasioD  was  determined  in  three  ®^,^^' 
distinct  lines,  namely,  the  third  and  seventh  corps 
on  the  left ;  the  army  of  the  south  in  the  centre  ; 
the  army  of  Portugal  on  the  right.  But  the  inte- 
rior ciTCle  was  still  held  by  the  French,  and  their 
lines  of  communicaton  were  crowded  with  troops. 

State  of  Spain. — On  the  right,  the  armies  of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  opposed  to  the  third 
and  seventh  corps,  yet  their  utmost  e£forts  could 
mly  retard,  not  prevent  the  sieges  of  Taragona  and 
Tortosa.  In  the  centre,  the  Murcian  troops  and 
those  assembled  at  Cadiz,  were  only  formidable  by 
the  assistance  of  the  British  force  under  general 
Gmham.  On  the  left,  Romana,  supported  by  the 
fifontier  fortresses,  maintained  a  partizan  warfare 
from  Alburquerque  to  Ayamonte,  but  he  looked  to 
Hill  for  safety  and  to  Portugal  for  refuge.  In  the 
north,  the  united  forces  of  Gallicia  and  Asturia  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  Mahi  declared 
his  intention  of  retiring  to  Coruna  if  Bonet  advanced 
beyond  the  frontiers.  Indeed,  the  Galiicians  were 
so  backward  to  join  the  armies,  that  at  a  later 
period  Contreras  was  used  to  send  through  the  Memoir 
country  moveable  columns  attended  by  an  execu-  ns,  pub^' 
tijgaier,  to  oblige  the  villages  to  furnish  their  quota  himieif.^ 
of  men.  Yet  with  all  this  severity,  and  with  money 
and  arms  continually  fiimished  by  England,  Gal- 
lieia  never  was  of  any  signal  service  to  the  British 
operations. 

But  as  in  the  human  body,  livid  spots  and  blotches 
mtHc  the  decay  of  vital  strength,  so  in  Spain  the 
Partidas  suddenly  and  surprisingly  increased  as  the 
r^uTar  armies  disappeared.  Many  persons  joined 
these  bands  as  a  refuge  from  starvation ;  others 
from  a  desire  to  revenge  the  licentious  conduct  of 
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^^^  the  marauding  French  columns ;  and  finally  the 
—  Regency,  desirous  of  pushing  the  system  to  its 
utmost  extent,  established  secret  Guerilla  Juntas  in 
each  province,  enjoining  them  diligently  to  collect 
stores  and  provisions  in  secure  places.  District 
inspectors  and  paymasters,  selected  by  the  nearest 
general  officer  in  command  of  regular  troops,  were 
also  appointed  as  superintendents  of  details  relative 

^•%lt>   ^o  ^®  discipline  and  payment  of   the   Partidas. 

pen,Mss.  particular  tracts  were  chained  with  the  supplies, 
each  according  to  the  means,  and  every  province 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  part,  following 
its  population,  being  to  furnish  seven  eight  or  nine 
squadrons  of  this  irregular  force,  and  all,  when 
circumstances  required  it,  were  to  unite  and  act  in 
mass. 

The  first  burst  of  these  bands  occasioned  the 
French  considerable  loss,  impeded  their  communi- 
cations and  created  great  alarm.  It  was  a  second 
insurrection  of  the  whole  country.  The  Murcians 
in  concert  with  the  peasants  of  Grenada  and  Jaen, 
waged  war  in  the  mountains  of  Andalusia.  Frao- 
quisetto  and  Palarea  beset  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciudad  Real  and  Toledo  in  La  Mancha.  El  Prin- 
cipe, Saornil,  Temprano,  and  Juan  Abril,  keeping 
the  circuit  of  the  Carpentino  mountains  from  the 
Somosierra  to  Avila,  descended  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  New,  sometimes  on  the  side  of  Old  Castile, 
sometimes  in  Estremadura  ;  they  carried  off  small 
French  posts  even  close  to  the  capital,  and  dew 
the  governor  of  Segovia  at  the  very  gates  of  that 
town.  On  the  other  side  of  Madrid,  Duran  wiA 
two  thousand  men,  and  the  Empecinado  with  twelve 
hundred  cavalry  and  infantry,  kept  the  hills  above 
Guadalaxara  as  far  as  Cuenca,  and  they  ventured 
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sometimes  to  give  battle  in  the  plain.  Espoz  y  ^^,^^* 
Mina  was  always  formidable  in  Navarre.  Longa  — 
and  Gampillo,  having  more  than  two  thousand  men, 
harassed  Biscay  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria. 
The  chain  of  communication  between  these  great 
bands  and  the  Empecinado  was  maintained  by 
Amor,  Merino,  and  the  Friar  Sapia ;  the  two  first 
acting  about  Burgos,  the  third  holding  the  moun- 
tains above  Soria.  In  the  Asturias,  Escaidron 
continually  hung  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  Bonet, 
between  St.  Andero  and  Oviedo.  He  acted  in  con- 
cert with  Campillo  on  one  side  and  with  Porlier  on 
the  other,  and  this  last  chief,  sometimes  throwing 
himself  into  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Gal- 
licia.  sometimes  sailing  from  Coruna,  constantly 
troubled  the  Asturias  by  his  enterprises.  All  these 
banda  were  vexatious,  though  few  were  really  for- 
midable. Tq  curb  them,  the  French  fortified  all 
their  posts  of  communication  and  correspondence, 
^Mld  they  slew  numbers,  most  of  them  being  robbers 
who  under  pretence  of  acting  against  the  enemy 
pillaged  their  own  countrymen :  but  enough  has 
.been  said  upon  this  subject. 

While  reduced  to  this  irregular  warfare  to  prevent 
.tha  entire  submission  of  Old  Spain,  the  Regency, 
,^ith. inconceivable  folly  and  injustice,  were  aliena- 
tiDg  the  affections  of  their  colonies  and  provoking 
civil  war,  as  if  the  terrible  struggle  in  the  Peninsula 
Y^ere  not  sufficient  for  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
The  independence  of  Spain  was  with  them  of  su- 
bordinate interest  to  the  continuance  of  oppression 
ia  South  America,  and  money,  arms,  and  troops, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  subdue  the 
M-called  rebellious  colonists.  Nor  was  any  reflec- 
.  tion  made  on  the  inconsistency,  of  expecting  Na- 
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*op^  poleon's  innumerable  hosts  to  be  beaten  close  to 
their  own  doors  by  Guerilla  operations,  and  yet 
attempting,  with  a  few  divisions,  to  crush  whole 
nations  acting  in  the  same  manner  at  three  thou- 
sand miles  distance.  Such  being  the  state  of 
French  and  Spanish  affairs,  it  remains  to  examine 
the  condition  of  England  and  Portugal,  as  affecting 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

England. — In  this  country  the  ministers'  policy 
resolved  itself  into  three  principal  points  :  1°.  The 
fostering  the  public  inclination  for  the  war  ;  2°.  The 
furnishing  money  for  the  expenses  ;  3°.  The  recruit- 
ing of  the  armies.  The  last  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1809,  which 
offered  eleven  guineas  bounty  to  men  passing  from 
the  militia  to  the  line,  and  ten  guineas  to  recruits 
for  the  militia ;  this  was  found  to  furnish  about 
twenty -four  thousand  men  in  the  year.  The  other 
points  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  oppo- 
sition in  parliament  was  powerful,  eloquent,  and 
not  very  scrupulous.  The  desperate  shifts  which 
formed  the  system  of  the  ministers  were  indeed  justly 
attacked,  but  when  particulars  touching  the  contest 
in  Portugal  were  discussed,  faction  was  apparent 
Thus  Beresford's  report  as  to  the  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  native  forces  was  most  unjustly  ques- 
tioned ;  and  the  notion  of  a  successful  resistance  in 
Portugal  was  assailed  by  argument  and  by  ridicule, 
until  doubt  was  widely  spread  in  England,  and  dis- 
affection wonderfully  encouraged  in  Portugal;  nor 
was  the  mischief  thus  caused  one  of  the  smallest 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  English  general. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ministers,  trusting  to  their 
majorities  in  parliament,  reasoned  feebly  and  igno- 
rantly,   yet  wilfully  and  like  men  expecting  that 
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fortune  would  befriend  them  they  knew  not  why  or  ^"f^' 
wherefore.  They  dealt  also  more  largely  than  their ' 
adversaries  in  misrepresentations  to  mislead  the 
public  mind.  Every  treasury  newspaper  teemed 
with  accounts  of  battles  which  were  never  fought, 
plans  which  were  never  arranged,  places  taken 
which  were  never  attacked,  victories  gained  where 
no  armies  were.  The  plains  of  the  Peninsula  could 
scarcely  contain  the  innumerable  forces  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  cowardice,  weak- 
ness, treachery  and  violence  were  the  only  attri- 
butes of  the  enemy ;  if  a  battle  was  expected  his 
numbers  were  contemptible,  if  a  victory  was  gained  * 
his  host  was  countless.  Members  of  parliament 
related  stories  of  the  enemy  which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  nothing  that  consummate  art  of 
intrigue  could  bring  to  aid  party  spirit  and  to  stifle 
reason  was  neglected. 

But  the  great  and  permanent  difficulty  was  to 
raise  money.  The  country  was  inundated  with 
bank-notes,  and  destitute  of  gold.  Napoleon's 
continental  system  burthened  commerce,  the  ex- 
changes were  continually  rising  against  England, 
and  all  the  evils  which,  sooner  or  later,  are  the  ine- 
vitable result  of  a  factitious  currency  were  too  per- 
ceptible to  be  longer  disregarded  in  parliament.  A 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  in  the 
session  of  1810,  made  a  report  in  which  the  evils  of 
the  existing  system  and  the  causes  of  the  deprecia- 
tion were  elaborately  treated,  and  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  cash  payments  enforced :  but  the 
authors  did  not  perceive,  or  at  least  did  not  touch 
upon  the  injustice  and  ruin  attending  the  full  pay- 
ment in  coin  of  debts  contracted  in  a  depreciated 
paper  currency.      The  celebrated   writer,  William 
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^XL*^  Cobbett,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  point  out  this, 

—J —  and  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  his  views. 

The  ffoverament  first  endeavoured  to  stave  off 

Cohhatt'-n 

Pa^r  the  bullion  question;  but  soon  finding  they  must 
^id.  either  abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  deny  the  facts  adduced  by  the  com- 
mittee they  adopted  the  latter.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Vansittart,  the  house  voted  in  substance  that 
a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to 
a  golden  guinea  of  full  weight,  although  light 
guineas  were  then  openly  sold  at  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings each.  Lord  King,  by  demanding  gold  from 
those  of  his  tenants  whose  leases  were  drawn  before 
the  depreciation  of  bank-notes,  exposed  the  fraud 
and  hoUowness  of  the  system  ;  and  the  vote  of  the 
Commons,  although  well  calculated  to  convince  the 
minister's  opponents  that  no  proposition  could  be 
too  base  or  absurd  to  meet  with  support  in  the  exist- 
ing parliament,  did  not  remove  the  difficulties  of 
raising  money.  No  resource  remained  except  that 
of  the  desperate  spendthrift,  who  never  intending  to 
pay  cares  not  on  what  terms  he  supplies  his  present 
necessities.  England  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  war  had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  commerce  by  sea,  and  the  ministers  declar- 
ing therefore  that  her  prosperity  was  unexampled, 
began  a  career  of  military  expense  the  like  of  which 
no  age  or  nation  had  ever  beheld  before  :  yet  with- 
out one  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  success  save  the 
genius  of  their  general,  which  they  but  half  appre- 
ciated, and  which  the  first  bullet  might  extinguish 
for  ever. 

State  of  Portugal. — In  this  country  three  parties 
were  apparent.  That  of  the  people  ready  to  peril 
body   and   goods  for  independence.     That  of  the 
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fdalgos,  who  thought  to   profit  from  the  nation's   ^"f/" 
energy  without  any  diminution  of  ancient  abuses.  — 

That  of  the  disaffected^  who  desired  the  success  of 
the  French,  some  as  thinking  that  an  ameliorated 
government  must  follow,  some  from  mere  baseness 
of  nature.  This  party  looked  to  have  Aloma,  Pam- 
plona, and  Gomez  Freire  as  chiefs,  if  the  enemy 
triumphed.  In  common  with  many  others  those 
noblemen  had  entered  the  French  service  under  the 
authority  of  their  prince's  edict  issued  when  Junot 
took  possession  of  Portugal ;  but  when  Massena's 
invasion  was  projected,  Freire  more  honourable  than 
his  companions  refused  to  bear  arms  against  his 
country :  the  other  two  had  no  scruples,  and  Pam- 
plona even  sketched  a  plan  of  operations  which  is 
at  this  day  in  the  French  military  archives. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  despising  both 
their  civil  governors  and  military  chiefs,  relied  on 
the  British  general  and  army ;  but  the  fidalgos 
working  in  unison  with  and  supported  by  the  re- 
gency, were  a  powerful  body  whose  political  pro- 
ceedings after  the  departure  of  sir  John  Cradock 
demand  notice.  The  patriarch,  formerly  bishop  of 
Oporto,  the  marquis  de  Olhko  called  the  Mon- 
teiro  Mor,  and  the  marquess  of  Das  Minas,  com- 
posed the  regency  ;  but  they,  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  government  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
exceedingly  afraid  of  their  superiors  in  the  Brazils, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  Miguel 
Forjas,  unanimous  in  support  of  abuses.  The  mili- 
tary organization  carried  on  by  Beresford  being  only 
a  restoration  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try was  necessarily  hateful  to  the  regency  and  to 
the  fidalgos,  because  both  profited  from  their  dege- 
neracy.     Their   discontent  joined   to   unavoidable 
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^^^   difficulties  in  finance  and  other  matters,  greatly  re- 

--■ tarded   the   progress  of  the  regular  army  towards 

efficiency  during  1809,  and  rendered  the  efforts  to 
organize  the  militia,  and  ordenan^,  nearly  nuga- 
tory. However,  the  energetic  efforts  of  Wellington 
and  Beresford,  aided  by  Forjas,  proved  so  disagree- 
able to  Das  Minas,  who  was  in  bad  health,  that  he 
resigned,  and  immediately  became  a  centre  round 
which  all  discontented  persons,  and  they  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  inactive,  gathered.  The  times  neces- 
sarily permitted  an  unusual  freedom  in  discussing 
public  affairs  in  Lisbon,  and  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  views  of  designing  men  were  most  obtruded. 
These  opinions  being  repeated  in  the  English  par- 
liament, were  published  in  the  English  newspapers, 
and  re-echoed  in  Lisbon,  as  if  they  were  new.  Thus 
a  picture  of  affairs,  painted  in  the  most  glaring 
colours  of  misrepresentation,  was  continually  exposed 
when  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 
devoted  submission  of  the  people. 

After  Das  Minas'  resignation,  Mr.  Stuart  and 
three  Portuguese,  namely,  Antonio,  called  the  Prin- 
cipal Souza,  the  Conde  de  Redondo,  and  doctor 
Noguiera,  were  added  to  the  regency  by  an  intrigue 
which  shall  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  last  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  discretion,  but  Souza,  daring,  rest- 
less, irritable,  indefatigable,  and  a  consummate  in- 
triguer, created  the  utmost  disorder.  Seeking  con- 
stantly to  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
generals,  he  was  strenuously  assisted  by  the  pa- 
triarch, whose  violence  and  ambition  were  no  way 
diminished  and  whose  influence  amongst  the  people 
was  still  very  considerable.  An  exceedingly  power- 
ful cabal  was  thus  formed,  whose  object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  supreme  direction  of  the  civil  and  military 
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affairs,  and  to  control  both  Wellington  and  Beres- 
ford.  The  Conde  Linhares,  head  of  the  Souza 
family,  was  prime  minister  in  the  Brazils  ;  the  Prin- 
cipal was  in  the  regency  at  Lisbon ;  the  chevalier 
Souza  was  envoy  at  the  British  court,  and  a  fourth 
of  the  femily,  don  Pedro  de  Souza,  was  in  a  like 
situation  near  the  Spanish  regency.  Playing  into 
each  others'  hands  under  the  guidance  of  the  subtle 
Principal,  they  concocted  very  dangerous  intrigues, 
and  their  proceedings,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
at  first  supported  with  a  high  hand  by  the  cabinet 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Lord  Wellesley's  energetic  inter- 
ference reduced  the  latter  indeed  to  a  reasonable 
disposition,  yet  the  cabal  secretly  continued  their 
machinations,  and  what  they  dared  not  attempt  by 
force  they  sought  to  attain  by  artifice. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Villiers 
had,  fortunately  for  the  cause,  been  replaced  as 
envoy  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  a  gentleman  well 
experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  Dis- 
daining the  petty  jealousies  which  had  hitherto 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  principal  political 
agents  with  the  generals,  he  immediately  applied 
his  powerful  understanding  and  resolute  temper 
to  forward  the  views  of  lord  Wellington ;  and  it  is 
undoubted,  that  the  dangerous  political  crisis  which 
followed  his  arrival,  could  not  have  been  sustained, 
if  a  diplomatist  less  firm,  less  able,  or  less  willing 
to  support  the  plans  of  the  commander  had  been 
employed. 

To  resist  the  French  was  the  desire  of  two  of  the 
three  parties  in  Portugal,  but  with  the  fidalgos  it 
was  a  question  of  interest  more  than  of  patriotism. 
Yet  less  sagacious  than  the  clergy,  the  great  body 
of  which  perceiving  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
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^f  with  the  English  army  heartily  aided  the  cause, 
the  fidalgos  clung  rather  to  the  regency.  Now  the 
caballers  in  that  body,  being  the  same  people  that 
had  opposed  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  desired  not  only 
to  beat  the  enemy,  but  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  northern  provinces,  of  which  they  themselves 
were  the  lords,  in  the  administration  of  the  country, 
and  would  consent  to  no  operations  militating 
against  this  design.  And  to  this  obstacle  was 
added  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people,  which 
fostered  by  the  negligence  and  fears  of  the  regency 
rendered  it  most  diflScult  to  obtain  the  execution 
of  any  works,  or  the  fulfilment  of  any  agreement 
in  which  the  Portuguese  government  or  the  civil 
authorities  were  concerned. 

Another  spring  of  political  action  was  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  Spain  common  to  the  whole  Por- 
tuguese nation.  It  created  difficulties  during  the 
military  operations,  but  it  had  one  advantageous 
effect  upon  the  people  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
British.  For  when  the  Spaniards  shewed  a  dis- 
trust of  their  allies,  the  Portuguese  were  more 
minded  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  latter,  to  prove 
that  they  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  their 
neighbours.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  mutual  dis- 
like, the  princess  Carlotta,  wife  to  the  Prince  Regent 
and  sister  to  Ferdinand,  claimed  not  only  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  her 
brother's  death  or  perpetual  captivity,  but  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  whole  Peninsula  as 
hereditary  Regent. 

To  persuade  the  Spanish  tribunals  to  acknow- 
ledge her  claim  was  the  object  of  Pedro  Souza's 
mission  to  Cadiz,  and  the  great  council  of  Castile, 
always  anxious  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  regency. 
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readily  recognized  Carlotta's  pretensions  in  virtue  ^"f.^' 
of  the  decision  of  the  secret  Cortes  of  1789  which" 
abolished  the  Salique  law  of  Philip  the  Fifth.  But 
the  regents  would  pay  no  attention  to  them.  Souza 
however  renewed  his  intrigues  when  the  Cortes 
assembled,  and  having  by  corruption  obtained  from 
the  majority  of  the  members  a  secret  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  princess's  claim  was  full  of  hope  when 
his  further  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  lord 
Wellington,  who  foresaw  that  his  success  would 
affect,  not  only  the  military  operations  in  Portugal 
by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish 
government,  but  the  policy  of  England  afterwards 
if  power  over  the  whole  Peninsula  was  suffered 
thus  to  centre  in  one  family.  Moreover,  although 
at  first  he  thought  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  the 
event  of  the  Peninsula  being  conquered,  he  soon 
judged  it  a  scheme  concocted  at  Rio  Janeiro  to 
embarrass  himself  and  Beresford ;  for  it  was  at 
first  kept  secret  from  the  British  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  princess  should  reside  at 
Madeira,  where  surrounded  by  the  contrivers  of 
this  plan  she  could  only  have  acted  under  their 
directions.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  arrogance,  deceit, 
negligence  in  business,  and  personal  intrigues,  were 
common  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments; and  why  they  did  not  produce  the  same 
fatal  effects  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  country  will 
be  shewn  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BOOK  When  lord  Wellington  required  thirty  thousand 
British  troops  to  defend  Portugal,  he  had  reference 
to  the  number  that  could  be  fed  and  managed  with 
such  an  inexperienced  staff  and  civil  administration 
as  that  of  the  English  army  rather  than  to  what  was 
necessary  to  fight  the  enemy ;  and  hence  it  was, 
that  he  declared  success  would  depend  upon  the 
exertions  and  devotion  of  the  native  forces.  Yet 
knowing  from  recent  experience  in  Spain,  what 
passions,  prejudices,  and  abuses  would  meet  him 
at  every  turn,  he  would  trust  neither  the  simple 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  nor  the  free  promises  of 
their  governors.  He  insisted  that  his  own  authority 
as  marshal-general  of  Portugal  should  be  indepen- 
Appendix,  dent  of  the  local  government,  and  absolute  over  all 
8eet.9.  arrangements  concerning  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese forces,  whether  regulars,  militia,  or  "  orde- 
nan^as;"  for  his  designs  were  vast,  and  such  as 
could  only  be  effected  by  extraordinary  means. 

Armed  with  this  power  and  with  the  influence 
derived  from  the  money  supplied  by  England,  he 
first  called  upon  the  Regency  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  ancient  military  laws  of  the  realm,  by  which  all 
men  were  to  be  enrolled  and  bear  arms.  That 
effected,  he  demanded  that  the  people  should  be 
warned  and  commanded  to  destroy  their  mills,  re- 
move their  boats,  break  down  their  bridges,  lay 
waste   their  fields,  abandon  their   dwellings,    and 
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cany  oflF  their  property  on  whatever  line  the  in-  ^^^^' 
yaders  should  penetrate.  And  that  this  might  be  ■ 
deliberately  and  effectually  performed,  he  designed 
to  oppose  the  enemy  with  the  regular  allied  forces 
in  such  sort,  that  without  bringing  on  a  decisive 
battle,  the  latter  should  yet  be  obliged  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  a  mass,  while  the  whole  population,  con- 
verted into  soldiers,  should  close  on  the  rear  and 
flanks,  and  cut  off  all  resources  save  those  carried 
in  the  midst  of  the  troops. 

But  it  was  evident,  that  if  the  French  could  find 
or  carry  supplies  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves 
until  the  British  commander  should  be  forced  to 
embark  or  be  defeated,  the  whole  of  this  system 
must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces  and  the  miserable 
ruined  people  submit  without  further  struggle.  To 
avoid  such  a  calamitous  termination,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  position  covering  Lisbon,  where  the 
allied  forces  could  neither  be  turned  by  the  flanks, 
nor  forced  in  front  by  numbers,  nor  reduced  by 
famine,  and  from  which  a  free  communication 
could  be  kept  up  with  the  irregular  troops  closing 
round  the  enemy.  The  mountains  filling  the 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Lisbon  is  situated, 
furnished  this  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  defence. 
Accurate  plans  of  all  the  positions  had  been  made 
under  the  directions  of  sir  Charles  Stuart  in  1799, 
and  vrere,  together  with  the  French  colonel  Vin- 
cent's minutes,  in  lord  Wellingtons  possession. 
From  those  documents  the  original  notion  of  the 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  is  said  to  have 
been  derived ;  but  the  above-named  officers  only 
contemplated  such  a  defence  as  might  be  made 
by  an  army  in  movement  before  an  equal  or  a 
greater  force.     It  was  lord  Wellington,  who  first 
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BOOK  conceived  the  design  of  turning  those  vast  moun- 
tains into  one  stupendous  and  impregnable  citadel, 
wherein  to  deposit  the  independence  of  the  whole 
Peninsula. 

Hereafter  the  Lines  shall  be  described  more  mi- 
nutely, at  present  it  must  suffice  to  observe,  that 
intrenchments,  inundations,  and  redoubts,  secured 
more  than  five  hundred  square  miles  of  moun- 
tainous country  lying  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
ocean.  Nor  was  this  the  most  gigantic  part  of  the 
English  general's  undertaking.  He  was  a  foreigner, 
ill  supported  by  his  own  government,  holding 
power  under  that  of  Portugal  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  and  vehemently  opposed  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, by  the  ministers,  and  by  the  nobility  of  that 
country.  Yet  in  this  apparently  weak  position  he 
undertook  to  overcome  the  abuses  engendered  by 
centuries  of  misgovernment,  and  make  a  slothful 
people  arise  in  arms,  devastate  their  lands,  and 
follow  him  to  battle  against  the  most  formidable 
power  of  modern  times.     And  he  succeeded. 

His  first  eflFort  was  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
military  laws,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  secret 
opposition  of  the  regency  and  the  fidalgos  he  did  so 
effectually,  that  the  returns  for  the  month  of  May 
gave  a  gross  number  of  more  than  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  in  arms,  of  which  about 
fifty  thousand  were  regular  troops,  fifty-five  thou- 
sand militia,  and  the  remainder  **  ordenan^." 
This  multitude  was  however  necessarily  subject  to 
many  deductions.  The  *•  capitans  wjor,"  or  chiefs 
of  districts,  were  at  first  exceedingly  remiss  in  their 
duty,  the  fidalgos  evaded  service  by  the  connivance 
of  the  government,  the  total  number  of  *•  orde- 
nan^as"  really  assembled,  fell   far  short  of  the  re- 
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tarns,  and  all  were  ill-armed.  This  also  was  the  ^fj|*** 
case  with  the  militia.  Only  thirty-two  thousand 
had  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  deserters  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  native  authorities  connived  at 
absence  under  false  pretences,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  scarcely  twenty-six  thousand  ever  remained 
with  their  colours.  The  regular  troops  were  more 
efficient,  thirty  thousand  of  them  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land were  completely  equipped,  clothed,  disciplined, 
and  for  the  most  part  commanded  by  British  offi- 
cers ;  but  deduction  being  made  for  sick  men  and 
recruits,  the  actual  number  under  arms  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  thousand  artillery. 
The  disposable  native  force  was  therefore  only  fifty- 
six  thousand  men,  one-half  of  which  were  militia. 

At  this  period,  the  British  troops  employed  in 
the  Peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar, somewhat  exceeded  thirty-eight  thousand 
men  of  all  arms,  of  which  six  thousand  were  in 
hospital  or  detached,  and  above  seven  thousand  were 
in  Cadiz.  Thus  the  latter  city  was  protected  by 
Ml  allied  force  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  while 
the  army  on  whose  exertions  the  fate  of  the  Penin- 
sula rested,  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  thousand 
British.  This  was  the  ministers',  not  the  general's 
arrangement,  and  hence,  the  ordenan^as  being  set 
aside,  the  actual  force  at  the  disposition  of  lord 
Wellington  cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  eighty 
thousand  men,  while  the  frontier  to  defend,  reckon- 
ing from  Braganza  to  Ayamonte,  was  four  hundred 
miles  long. 

The  great  military  features,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made   to   take  advantage   of  them  in  con- 
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*xi!'^    formity  with  the  general  plan  of  defence,  shall  now 
be  described. 
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The  Portuguese  land  frontier  presents  four  great 
divisions  open  to  invasion  : — 

1°.  The  northern  line  of  the  Entre  Minho  and 
the  Tras  os  Montes,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Minho,  to  Miranda  on  the  Douro. 

2°.  The  eastern  line  of  the  Tras  os  Montes  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Douro  from  Miranda  to 
Castel  Rodrigo. 

3°.  The  frontier  of  Beira  from  Castel  Rodrigo  to 
Rosaminhal  on  the  Tagus. 

4®.  The  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarve  frontiers, 
stretching  in  one  line  from  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana. 

These  divisions  inay  be  simplified  with  respect 
to  the  military  aspect  of  the  country.  For  Lisbon 
taken  as  the  centre,  and  the  distance  from  thence 
to  Oporto  as  the  radius,  a  sweep  of  the  compass  to 
Rosaminhal  will  trace  the  frontier  of  Beira ;  and 
the  space  lying  between  this  arc,  the  Tagus,  and 
the  sea- coast,  furnished  the  main  body  of  the  de- 
fence. The  southern  and  northern  provinces  being 
considered  as  the  wings,  were  rendered  subservient 
to  the  defence  of  the  whole;  yet  each  had  a 
separate  system  for  itself,  based  on  the  one  general 
principle,  that  the  country  should,  be  wasted  and 
the  best  troops  opposed  to  the  enemy  without  risk- 
ing a  decisive  action,  while  the  irregular  forces 
closed  round  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invaders. 

The  northern  and  southern  provinces  have  been 
already  described,  Beira  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Separated  by  the  Douro  from  the  Entre  Minho 
and  Tras  os  Montes,    it  cannot  well    be    invaded 
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on  that  line,  except  one  or  both  of  those  provinces 
be  first  subdued  ;  but  from  Castel  Rodrigo  to  Rosa- 
minhal,  that  is  from  the  Douro  to  the  Tagus,  the 
frontier  touches  upon  Spain,  and  perhaps  the 
clearest  method  to  describe  the  conformation  of  the 
country  will  be  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

An  invading  army  then,  would  assemble  at  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  or  at  Coria,  or  at  both  those  places. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  communications  could  be 
maintained  directly  over  the  Gata  mountaias  by  the 
pass  of  Perales,  or  circuitously  by  Placentia  and 
the  pass  of  Banos  ;  and  the  distance  being  by  Pe- 
rales not  more  than  two  marches,  the  corps  could 
either  advance  simultaneously  or  unite  and  force 
their  way  at  one  point  only.  In  this  situation,  the 
frontier  of  Beira  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus, 
would  offer  an  extent  of  ninety  miles  against  which 
to  operate.  But  in  the  centre,  the  Sierra  de 
£strella,  lifting  its  snowy  peaks  to  the  clouds  and 
stretching  out  its  gigantic  arms,  would  seem  to 
grasp  and  claim  the  whole  space  ;  the  summit  is 
impassable,  and  streaming  down  on  either  hand, 
numerous  rivers  cleaving  deeply  amidst  ravines  and 
bristled  ridges,  continually  oppose  the  progress  of 
an  army.  Nevertheless,  the  invaders  could  pene- 
trate  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  mountain  in  the 
following  directions  : — 

From  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — 1°.  By  the  valley  of  the 
Douro. — 2^.  By  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. — 3**. 
By  the  valley  of  the  Zezere. 

From  Coria — 1*^.  By  Castello  Branco  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus. — 2*^.  By  the  mountains  of  So- 
breira  Formosa. 

Now  to  advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Douro 
would  be  a  flank  movement  through  an  extremely 
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*XL*  difficult  country,  and  would  belong  rather  to  an  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  provinces  than  of  Beira, 
because  a  fresh  base  must  be  established  at  La- 
mego  or  Oporto,  before  the  movement  could  be 
prosecuted  against  Lisbon. 

To  gain  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  there  are 
three  routes.  The  first  passing  by  Almeida  and 
Celorico,  the  second  by  Trancoso  and  Viseu,  the 
third  by  Alfayates  and  Guarda  over  the  high  ridges 
of  the  Estrella. 

To  gain  the  valley  of  the  Zezere,  the  march  is 
by  Alfayates,  Sabugal,  and  Belmonte,  and  whether 
to.  the  Zezere  or  the  Mondego,  these  routes  al- 
though rugged  are  practicable  for  artillery ;  but 
between  Guarda  and  Belmonte  some  high  table- 
land oflfers  a  position  where  a  large  army,  for  a 
small  one  it  is  dangerous,  could  seal  the  passage  on 
either  side  of  the  mountain,  except  by  the  Tran- 
coso road.  The  position  of  Guarda  may  be  called 
the  breast-plate  of  the  Estrella. 

On  the  side  of  Coria,  an  invading  army  must 
first  force  or  turn  the  passages  of  the  Elga  and 
Pon^ul  rivers  to  reach  Castello  Branco,  and  that 
done,  proceed  to  Abrantes  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  or  over  the  savage  mountain  of  Sobreira 
Formosa.  But  the  latter  is  impracticable  for  heavy 
artillery,  even  in  summer,  the  ways  broken  and 
tormented  by  the  deep  channels  of  the  winter 
torrents,  the  country  desert,  and  the  positions  if 
defended  nearly  impregnable.  Nor  is  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  to  be  followed,  save  by  light  corps,  for 
the  villages  are  few,  the  ridges  not  less  steep  than 
those  of  Sobreira,  and  the  road  quite  impracticable 
for  artillery  of  any  calibre.  The  Sobreira  Formosa 
may  however  be  turned  on   its   own   left   by  the 
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Estrada  Nova,  which  running  by  Enchabarda  joins   ^J,^'*- 
the  Castello  Branco  road  near  Corticado.  

1810 

Such  and  so  difficult  being  the  lines  of  inva- 
sion through  Beira,  it  would  seem  that  an  enemy 
might  be  met  and  fought  with  advantage  on  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom :  yet  it  is  not  so.  For, 
first,  the  defending  army  must  occupy  all  the  posi- 
tions on  this  line  of  ninety  miles,  while  the  enemy, 
posted  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Coria,  could  in  two 
marches  unite,  and  attack  the  centre  or  either  ex- 
tremity with  an  overwhelming  force.  Secondly, 
the  weakness  of  the  Beira  frontier  consists  in  this, 
the  Tagus  is,  from  June  to  DectmbeVj  fordable 
along  its  whole  course  as  low  down  as  Salvatierraj 
not  far  from  Lisbon.  A  march  through  the  Alem- 
tejo  and  the  passage  of  the  river  at  any  place 
below  Abrantes  would  therefore  render  all  the 
frontier  positions  useless ;  and  although  there  were 
no  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  Alemtejo  itself, 
the  march  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  Perales,  Coria, 
and  Alcantara,  and  thence  by  the  southern  bank 
to  the  lowest  ford  in  the  river,  would  be  little 
longer  than  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego 
or  that  of  the  Zezere.  For  these  reasons  the  fron- 
tier of  Portugal  must  be  always  yielded  to  superior 
numbers. 

Both  the  conformation  of  the  country  and  the 
actual  situation  of  the  French  corps,  led  lord  Wel- 
lington to  expect,  that  the  principal  attacks  would 
be  by  the  north  of  Beira,  and  by  the  Alemtejo, 
while  an  intermediate  connecting  corps  would 
move  by  Castello  Branco  upon  Abrantes.  Under 
this  impression,  he  made  the  following  dispositions. 

Elvas,  Almeida,  and  Valen^a  on  the  first  line  of 
fortresses,  Penich^,  Abrantes,  and  Setuval,  on  the 
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BOOK  second  line,  were  garrisoned  with  native  troops, 
part  regulars,  part  militia. 

General  Baccellar,  having  Silviera  and  the 
British  colonels,  Trant  and  Miller,  under  his  orders, 
occupied  the  provinces  beyond  the  Douro  with 
twenty-one  regiments  of  militia,  including  the  gar- 
rison of  Valen^a  on  the  Minho. 

The  country  between  Penamacor  and  the  Tagus^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  lines  of  the  Elga  and  the  Pon^ul, 
were  guarded  by  the  Portuguese  colonel  Lecor^ 
and  John  Wilson,  with  ten  regiments  of  militia,  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  Lusitanian 
legion. 

In  the  Alemtejo,  including  the  garrisons,  four 
regiments  of  militia  were  stationed,  and  three  regi- 
ments held  the  fortresses  of  the  Algarves. 

There  remained  in  reserve,  twelve  regiments  of 
the  fifty  composing  the  whole  militia  force.  These 
were  distributed  in  Estremadura  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tagus,  but  principally  about  Setuval. 

The  regular  Portuguese  troops,  deducting  those 
in  garrison  at  Almeida  Elvas  and  Cadiz,  were  at 
Thomar  and  Abrantes. 

The  British,  organized  in  five  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry,  were  distributed  as  follows ;— r 

Men. 

1  St  Division  •  •  •  •  • General  Spencer , about  6000     Viseio.    -  ' 

3d  Division •  •  General  Picton,     „     3000     Celorico. 

4th  Division     •  •  • General  Cole,  •  •      „     4000    Guarda, 

Light  Division Robert Crawfurd,    „     2400     Pinhel. 

The  Cavalry     General  Cotton,     „     3000  |  ]|i^[^J^ 

Total 23,400  under  arms. 

Thus  the  wings  of  the  defence  Were  composed 
solely  of  militia  and  ordenan^a,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  regular  force  was  in  the  centre.  The  Porta-  ^?A^* 
guese  at  Thomar,  and  the  four  British  divisions  of - 
infantry  posted  at  Viseu,  Guarda,  Pinhel,  and 
Celorico,  formed  a  body  of  thirty-eight  thousand 
men,  the  greater  part  of  which  could  in  two  marches 
be  united,  either  at  Guarda  or  between  that  posi- 
tion and  the  Douro.  On  the  other  side  Beresford 
and  Hill  could  in  as  short  a  period  unite  by  the 
boat-bridge  of  Abrantes,  and  thus  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men  would  be  concentrated  on  the  line  of  the 
Tagus. 

If  the  enemy  should  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Elga  either  direct  from  Coria,  or  by  a  flank  move- 
ment of  the  second  corps  from  Estremadura  across 
the  Tagus,  Beresford  could  succour  the  militia  by 
moving  over  the  Sobreira  Formosa  to  Castello 
Branco.  And  Hill  also  could  reach  that  place 
much  quicker  than  general  Reynier,  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  which  merits  particular  attention. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  march  from 
Abrantes  to  Castello  Branco  is  over  difficult  moun- 
tains, and  to  have  repaired  the  roads  between  these 
places  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  enemy 
than  to  the  allies,  as  facilitating  a  passage  for 
superior  numbers  to  penetrate  by  the  shortest  line 
to  Lisbon.  But  lord  Wellington,  after  throwing 
boat-bridges  over  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere,  and 
fortifying  Abrantes,  established  between  the  latter 
and  Castello  Branco  a  line  of  communication  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  ;  it  passed  through  Niza 
to  Ac  defile  of  Vilha  Velha,  where  by  a  flying 
bridge  the  river  was  re-crossed,  and  from  thence  a 
good  road  led  to  Castello  Branco.  Now  the  pass 
of  Vilha  Velha  is  prodigiously  strong  for  defence, 
and  though  the  distance  from  Abrantes  to  Castello 
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^x?:"^    Branco  is  nearly  the  same  by  Niza  as  by  the  other 
*-— —  bank  of  the  river,  the  march  of  troops  was  much 
accelerated,  for  the  road  near  Vilha  Velha  being 
reconstructed  by  the  engineers  was  excellent. 

Thus  all  the  obstacles  to  an  enemy's  march  by  the 
north  bank  were  preserved,  and  the  line  by  Vilha 
Velha  enabled  Hill  to  pass  from^  Portalegre  or 
Abrantes,  to  Castello  Branco  by  a  flank  movement 
in  less  time  than  Reynier.  It  also  provided  a  lateral 
communication  for  the  whole  army,  a  matter 
afterwards  found  of  vital  importance  in  the 
combinations,  inasmuch  as  it  supplied  the  loss 
of  the  road  by  Alcantara  and  the  pass  of  Pe- 
rales,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  adopted. 
The  French  also,  in  default  of  a  direct  line 
of  communication  between  Estremadura  and  the 
Cuidad  Rodrigo  country,  were  finally  forced  to 
adopt  the  circuitous  road  of  Almaraz  and  the  pass 
of  Bancs  :  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  inconveni- 
ence that  I  said  both  parties  sighed  over  the  ruins 
of  Alcantara. 

Notwithstanding  this  facility  of  movement  and  of 
concentration,  the  allies  could  not  deliver  a  decisive 
battle  near  the  frontier,  because  the  enemy  could 
unite  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  Alemtejo  before 
the  troops  from  the  north  could  reach  that  province, 
and  a  battle  lost  there  would  in  the  dry  season  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Lisbon.  To  have  concentrated  the 
whole  army  in  the  south,  would  have  been  to  resign 
half  the  kingdom  and  all  its  resources  to  the  enemy ; 
but  to  save  those  resources  for  himself,  or  to  destroy 
them,  was  the  very  basis  of  lord  Wellington  s  de- 
fence ;  and  all  his  dispositions  were  made  to  oblige 
the  French  to  move  in  masses  and  to  gain  time  htm" 
self;  time  to  secure  the  harvests,  time  to  complete 
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his  lines,  tihie  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  native  ^"^^* 
troops,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  arming  and 
organization  of  the  ordenan^a;  above  all  things 
time  to  consolidate  that  moral  ascendancy  over  the 
public  mind  which  he  was  daily  acquiring.  A 
closer  examination  of  his  combinations  will  shew 
that  they  were  well  adapted  to  effect  these  objects. 

V.  The  enemy  dared  not  advance  except  with 
concentrated  masses^  because  on  the  weakest  line  of 
resistance  he  was  sure  to  encounter  above  twenty 
thousand  men. 

2*.  If  choosing  the  Alemtejo,  he  suddenly  dis- 
persed Romana's  troops  and  even  forced  back  Hill, 
the  latter,  passing  the  Tagus  at  Abrantes  and 
uniting  with  Beresford,  could  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Tagus  until  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  the 
north  ;  and  no  regular  and  sustained  attempt  could 
be  made  on  that  side  without  first  besieging  Badajos 
or  Elvas  to  form  a  place  of  arms. 

3*,  A  formidable  attack  on  the  central  line  of  in- 
vasion could  not  be  made,  without  giving  sufficient 
warning  by  the  collection  of  magazines  at  Coria, 
and  by  the  previous  passc^e  of  the  Elga  and  Pon^ul 
rivers.  Hence,  as  the  Estrada  Nova  had  been 
broken  up,  Beresford  and  Hill  could  safely  occupy 
the  Sobreira  Formosa ;  or,  if  the  enemy  menaced 
the  line  of  the  Tagus  at  the  same  time,  they  could 
assemble  behind  the  Zezere.  But  an  invasion  by 
the  centre,  save  with  a  light  corps  in  connexion  with 
other  attacks,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  for  though 
the  enemy  should  force  the  Sobreira  and  reach 
Abrantes,  he  could  not  besiege  the  latter  in  default 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  Zezere,  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  river  with  rugged  banks  well 
lined  with  troops  would  be  in  his  front ;  the  Tagus 
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®^^    on  his  left ;  the  mountains  of  Sobreira  in  his  rear ; 
~  and  the  troops  from  Guarda  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego  would  thus  have  time  to  fall  back. 

4^  An  attack  on  Guarda  could  always  be  resisted 
long  enough  to  gain  time  for  the  orderly  retreat  of 
the  troops  near  Almeida  to  the  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego; and  to  insure  this,  the  road  from  Belmonte 
towards  Thomar  by  the  valley  of  the  Zezere  was 
purposely  broken,  besides  being  watched  by  troops 
while  that  from  Thomar  by  Espinal  to  the  Ponte 
de  Murcella  was  repaired  and  widened.  Thus  the 
inner  and  shorter  line  was  rendered  easy  for  the  allies, 
while  the  outward  and  longer  line  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy;  and  to  secure  quick  reports, 
telegraphs  were  established  from  Lisbon  to  Elvas, 
to  Abrantes,  and  to  Almeida. 

The  space  between  Guarda  and  the  Douro,  an 
opening  of  about  thirty  miles  leading  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  remains  to  be  examined.  Across 
this  line  of  invasion,  the  Agueda,  the  Coa,  and  the 
Pinel,  run  in  almost  parallel  directions  from  the 
Sierra  de  Francia  and  Sierra  de  Estrella  into  the 
Douro ;  all  having  this  peculiarity,  that  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Douro  their  channels  invariably  deepen 
into  profound  and  gloomy  chasms,  and  there  are 
few  bridges.  But  the  principal  obstacles  were  the 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  both  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  before  an  invading 
army  could  establish  a  solid  base  of  invasion. 
After  this  the  lines  of  the  Douro  and  of  the  Mon*- 
dego  would  be  open.  If  the  French  adopted  the 
second,  they  could  reach  it  by  Guarda,  by  Alverca 
on  the  main  road,  and  by  Trancoso,  concentratiog 
at  Celorico,  where  they  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  left  bank  of  the  riw^  for 
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their  farther  raarch.  In  the  latter  case,  they  must  ^i^^' 
march  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Estrella  moim- 
tains  until  they  reached  the  Alva,  a  river  falling  at 
right  angles  into  the  Mondego,  behind  which  they 
would  find  the  allied  army  in  a  position  of  sur- 
prising strength.  If,  to  avoid  that,  they  marched 
by  the  right  of  the  Mondego  upon  Coimbra,  there 
were  other  obstacles  to  be  hereafter  noticed ;  but, 
in  either  case  the  allied  forces  having  interior  lines 
of  communication  could,  as  long  as  the  Belmonte 
road  was  sealed,  concentrate  in  time  behind  the  Alva 
or  in  front  of  Coimbra.  Hence  it  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Alemtejo  that  danger  was  most  to  be  appre-p 
bended,  and  it  behoved  general  HiU  to  watch  vigi? 
lantly  and  act  decisively  in  opposition  to  general 
Reynier.  For  the  latter  having  necessarily  the  lead 
in  the  movements,  might  by  skilful  evolutions  and 
rapid  marches,  either  join  the  sixth  and  eighth 
corps  before  Hill  was  aware  of  his  design,  and  thus 
overwhelm  the  allied  divisions  on  the  Mondego,  or 
drawing  him  across  the  Tagus,  furnish  an  opportu- 
^ty  for  a  corps  from  Andalusia  to  penetrate  by  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river. 

In  these  dispositions  the  English  general  had 
regard  only  to  the  enemy's  actual  situation,  and  to 
a  summer  invasion ;  but  in  the  winter  season  the 
rivers  and  torrents  being  full,  and  the  roads  dete* 
riorated,  the  defence  would  have  been  different. 
Fewer  troops  would  then  suffice  to  guard  the  Tagus, 
and  as  both  the  Zezere  and  the  Sobreira  Formosa 
would  be  nearly  impassable,  a  greater  number  oi 
the  allied  troops  could  be  collected  about  Guarda, 
and  a  more  stubborn  resistance  made  on  the  north- 
ern line. 

Every  probable  movement  being  thus  previously 
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^3?.^  well  considered)  lord  Wellington  trusted  to  his  own 
—  military  quickness  and  the  valour  of  the  British 
soldiers  to  baffle  any  unforeseen  strokes  during  the 
i:etreaty  and  once  within  the  Lines,  the  Portuguese 
people  and  the  government  doing  their  part,  he 
looked  confidently  to  the  final  result.  He  judged 
that  in  a  wasted  country,  with  thirty  regiments  of 
militia  in  the  mountains  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy,  the  latter  could  not  long  remain  before 
the  Lines  and  his  retreat  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
victory  for  the  allies.  There  were  however  many 
hazards.  The  English  commander,  sanguine  and 
confident  as  he  was,  knew  well  how  many  counter- 
combinations  were  to  be  expected ;  and  how  much 
fortune  was  to  be  dreaded  in  a  contest  with  eighty 
thousand  French  veterans  having  a  competent  ge- 
neral at  their  head.  Hence,  to  secure  embarkation 
in  the  event  of  disaster,  a  third  line  of  entrench- 
ments was  prepared,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  were  constantly  kept  in  the  river  to 
receive  the  British  forces:  measures  were  also  taken 

Lord  Wei-  *^  procurc  a  like  quantity  for  the  reception  of  the 

cSSX'on-  Portuguese    troops    and    such    of  the   citizens  as 

Mss!'      niight  wish  to  emigrate. 

How  to  feed  his  own  army  remained  a  question. 
In  the  Peninsula  generally,  the  supplies  were  at 
all  times  a  source  of  infinite  trouble  on  both  sides, 
and  this,  not  as  some  have  supposed  because  Spain 
is  incapable  of  supplying  large  armies,  there  was 
throughout  the  war  an  abundance  of  food  in  that 
country.  But  it  was  unevenly  distributed,  difficult 
to  get  at,  and  the  people  are  of  a  nature  to  render 
it  impossible  to  depend  upon  contracts  even  where 
they  are  friendly.  Some  places  were  exhausted, 
others  overflowing,  the  difficulty  was  to  transport 
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■provisions,  and  in  this  the  allies  enjoyed  a  great  ^"jf*^- 
advantage ;  their  convoys  could  pass  unmolested,  - 
whereas  the  French  always  required  strong  guards, 
first  to  collect  food  and  then  to  bring  it  up  to  their 
armies.  In  Portugal  there  was  however  a  real 
deficiency,  even  for  the  consumption  of  the  people. 
After  a  time  scarcely  any  food  for  man  or  beast, 
some  cattle  and  straw  from  the  northern  provinces 
excepted,  was  to  be  obtained  in  that  country  :  nay, 
the  whole  nation  was  at  last  in  a  manner  fed  by 
England.  Every  part  of  the  world  accessible  to 
ships  and  money  was  rendered  subservient  to  the 
cravings  of  this  insatiable  war;  and  yet  it  was  often 
a  doubtful  and  a  painful  struggle  against  famine, 
even  near  the  sea;  at  a  distance  from  thai 
nurse  of  British  armies  the  means  of  transport 
necessarily  regulated  the  extent  of  the  supply. 
Now  wheel- carriage  was  scarce  and  bad  in  Portu- 
gal, and  for  the  most  part  the  roads  forbade  its  use ; 
hence  the  only  resource,  for  the  conveyance  of  stores, 
was  water-carriage  to  a  certain  distance,  and  after- 
wards beasts  of  burthen. 

Lisbon,  Abrantes,  and  Belem Castle,  on  theTagus; 
Figueras  and  Raiva  de  Pena  Cova  on  the  Mondego, 
finally.  Oporto  and  Lamego  on  the  Douro,  were 
the  principal  depots  formed  by  lord  Wellington, 
and  his  magazines  of  consumption  were  established 
at  Viseu,  Celorico,  Condeixa,  Leiria,  Thomar,  and 
Almeida.  From  those  points  four  hundred  misera- 
ble bullock-cars  and  about  twelve  thousand  hired 
mules,  organized  in  brigades  of  sixty  each,  con- 
veyed the  necessary  warlike  stores  and  provisions 
to  the  troops.  When  additional  succour  could  be 
obtained  it  was  eagerly  seized,  but  this  was  the 
ordinary  amount  of  transport,  and  all  his  magazines 
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*^^  ia  advance  of  Lisbon  were  ao  limited  and  arranged 
'  that  he  could  easily  carry  them  off  or  destroy  them 
before  the  enemy  could  seize  them  in  a  retreat.  Such 
then  were  the  means  and  such  the  preparations 
made  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that, 
amidst  so  many  difficulties,  such  intricate  com- 
binations, lord  Wellington's  situation  was  not  one 
in  which  a  general  could  sleep:  due  allowance 
being  made  for  fortune,  it  is  puerile  to  attribute 
the  success  to  aught  but  his  talents  and  steel-har- 
dened resolution. 

In  the  foregoing  e:ipo8ition  of  the  political  and 
military  force  of  the  powers  brought  into  hostile 
contact,  I  have  only  touched,  and  lightly,  upon 
the  points  of  most  importance,  designing  no  more 
than  to  indicate  the  sound  and  the  diseased  parts  of 
each.  The  unfavourable  circumstances  for  France 
would  appear  to  be  the  absence  of  the  emperor, — 
the  erroneous  views  of  the  king, — the  rivalry  of  the 
marshals,' — the  impediments  to  correspondence, — 
the  necessity  of  frequently  dispersing  from  the  want 
of  magazines, — the  iniquity  of  the  cause,  and  the 
disgust  of  the  French  officers,  who^  for  the  most 
part  spoiled  by  a  rapid  course  of  victories  on  the 
continent,  could  not  patiently  endure  a  service, 
replete  with  personal  dangers,  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  mishaps  of  war,  and  promising  little  ulti- 
mate reward. 

For  the  English,  the  quicksands  were — the  me- 
mory of  former  £ulures  on  the  continent, —  the 
financial  drain, —  a  powerful  and  doquent  oppo- 
sition^  pressing  a  cabinet  so  timid  and  selfish  that 
the  general  dared  not  risk  a  single  brigade,  lest  an 
accident  should  load  to  a  panic  amongst  the  minis- 
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ten  which  all  lord  Wellesley's  vigour  would  be  ^Ji}**' 
unable  to  stem, — the  intrigues  of  the  Souza  party,  — 
and  the  necessity  of  persuading  the  Portuguese  to 
deyastate  their  country  for  the  sake  of  defending  a 
European  cause.  Finally,  the  babbling  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  newspapers,  from  whose  columns  the  enemy 
constantly  drew  the  most  certain  information  of  the 
strength  and  situation  of  the  army.  On  the  other 
side,  France  had  possession  of  nearly  all  the  for- 
tified towns  of  the  Peninsula,  and  while  her  enor- 
mous army  threatened  to  crush  ^very  opponent  in 
the  field,  she  offered  a  constitution  and  recalled  to 
the  recollection  of  the  people  that  it  was  but  a 
change  of  one  French  dynasty  for  another.  The 
church  started  from  her  touch,  but  the  educated 
classes  did  not  shrink  less  from  the  British  govern- 
ment's known  hostility  to  all  free  institutions.  What 
then  remained  for  England  to  calculate  upon  ?  The 
extreme  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  invaders,  arising 
from  the  excesses  and  oppressions  of  the  armies,—- 
the  chances  of  another  continental  war, — the  com- 
plete dominion  of  the  ocean  with  all  its  attendant 
advantages, —  the  recruiting  through  the  militia, 
which  was  in  fact  a  conscription  with  two  links  in 
the  chain  instead  of  one ;  lastly,  the  ardour  of  the 
troops  to  measure  themselves  with  the  conquerors 
of  Europe  and  raise  a  rival  to  the  French  em- 
peror. And  here,  as  general  Foy  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  misrepresent  the  character  of  the  British 
troops,  I  will  set  down  what  many  years'  expe* 
rience  gives  me  the  right  to  say  is  nearer  the  truth 
than  his  dreams. 

That  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  more  robust 
than  the  soldier  of  any  other  nation,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  those  who,  in  1 8 IS,  obseryied  his  pow- 
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BOOK  erful  frame  distinguished  amidst  the  united  armies 
-  of  Europe ;  and  notwithstanding  his  habitual  excess 
in  drinking,  he  sustains  fatigue  and  wet,  and  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat  with  incredible  vigour. 
When  completely  disciplined,  and  three  years  are 
required  to  accomplish  this,  his  port  is  lofty  and 
his  movements  free,  the  whole  world  cannot  produce 
a  nobler  specimen  of  military  bearing,  nor  is  the 
mind  unworthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  does  not 
indeed  possess  that  presumptuous  vivacity  which 
would  lead  him  to  dictate  to  his  commanders,  or 
even  to  censure  real  errors  although  he  may  per- 
ceive them ;  but  he  is  observant  and  quick  to  com- 
prehend his  orders,  full  of  resources  under  difficul- 
ties, calm  and  resolute  in  danger,  and  more  than 
usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officers  in  mo- 
ments of  imminent  peril 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness 
in  battle  is  the  result  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution 
uninspired  by  moral  feeling.  Never  was  a  more 
stupid  calumny  uttered  !  Napoleon's  troops  fought 
in  bright  fields  where  every  helmet  caught  some 
beams  of  glory,  but  the  British  soldier  conquered 
under  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy,  no  honours 
awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to 
the  applauses  of  his  countrymen,  his  life  of  danger 
and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death 
unnoticed.  Did  his  heart  sink  therefore  ?  Did  he 
not  endure  with  surpassing  fortitude  the  sorest  of 
ills,  sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults  in  battle 
unmoved,  overthrowing  with  incredible  energy  every 
opponent  and  at  all  times  prove,  that  while  no  phy- 
sical military  qualification  was  wanting,  the  fount  of 
honour  was  also  full  and  fresh  within  him ! 

The  result  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  united 
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testimony  of  impartial  writers  of  different  nations   chap. 


have  given  the  first  place  amongst  the  European '— 

infantry  to  the  British;  but  in  a  comparison 
between  the  troops  of  France  and  England,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  the  cavalry  of 
the  former  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BOOK       In  resuming  the  thread  of  military  events,  it  is 


.  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Feim^.  year,  because  the  British  operations  on  the  frontier 
of  Beira  were  connected,  although  not  conducted 
in  actual  concert,  with  those  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
here  I  deem  it  right  to  notice  the  conduct  of  Miguel 
Alava,  that  brave  generous  and  disinterested  Spa- 
niard through  whom  this  connexion  was  kept  up. 
Attached  to  the  British  head-quarters  as  the  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  Junta,  he  was  too  saga- 
cious not  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  zealously 
seconding  the  English  general ;  but  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  own 
country ;  and  as  he  was  too  frank  and  honest  for 
intrigues,  his  intercourse  was  always  honourable  to 
himself  and  advantageous  to  both  nations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February,  Ney 
threatened  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  the  same  time  that 
Mortier  menaced  Badajos  and  that  Hill  advanced 
from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre.  Lord  Wellington  im- 
mediately reinforced  the  line  between  Pinhel  and 
Guarda,  and  sent  the  light  division  across  the  Coa, 
to  observe  the  enemy's  proceedings.  The  Portu- 
guese Regency  became  alarmed  and  demanded  more 
Appendix,  British  troops ;  but  lord  Wellington  replied  that  the 
secUoD  1.  numbers  already  fixed  would  be  as  great  as  he  could 
feed ;  and  he  took  that  occasion  to  point  out,  that 
the  measures  agreed  upon  with  respect  to  the  native 
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forces  were  neither  executed  with  vigour  nor  im-   ^^^^* 
partiality,  while  the  carriages  and  other  assistance         — 
required   for  the   support   of  the   British  soldiers    March, 
then   in   the  country  were   not  supplied.      These 
matters  he  urgently  advised  them  to  amend  before 
they  asked  for  more  troops.     At  the  same  time,  as 
the  Regency,  hoping  thus  to  make  him  unpopular^ 
intimated  their  wish  that  he  should  chastise  the 
offenders  himself,  he  told  them,  he  advised  severe 
measures,   but  would   not  be  made  the  despotic 
punisher  of  the  people  when  the  actual  laws  were 
sufficient  to  enforce  obedience. 

When  Ney  first  appeared  before  Ciudad  RodrigOi 
and  the  second  corps  under  Mermet  was  at  Placentia^ 
lord  Wellington  was  considerably  embarrassed.  The 
French  might  then  have  passed  from  Placentia 
across  the  Tagus,  and  pushed  between  Hill  and  the 
army  in  Beira,  or  even  between  the  latter  and  Lis- 
bon, seeing  that  the  Portuguese  government  had 
with  their  usual  apathy  neglected  the  works  pro- 
jected for  opening  the  road  from  Thomar  to  Espinal. 
Instead  of  being  within  three  or  four  marches^  lord 
Wellington  was  by  this  neglect  placed  nine  marches 
from  the  Tagus ;  and  having  at  this  time  no  sure 
channels  of  information  he  was  forced  to  keep  keen 
watch  upon  the  second  French  corps,  and  hold  his 
own  troops  in  hand  to  withdraw  from  the  frontier, 
in  case  the  enemy  should  suddenly  cross  the  Tague 
and  menace  Lisbon  by  the  left  bank.  This  was  in 
February ;  but  when  Del  Parque's  movemetit  from 
Gata  to  Badajos  occupied  the  attention  of  Mermet^ 
and  Junot  commenced  the  siege  of  Astorga,  the 
repairs  of  the  road  to  Espinal  being  also  in  a  for- 
ward state,  his  situation  was  different ;  the  Portu- 
guese army  was  then  brought  up  to  Cea  and  Viseu, 
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B^j^"^    and   the   militia   ia  the  northern   provinces  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Braga  and  guard  the  Tras 


1810.  -- 

May.     06  Montes. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  soon  afterwards  seriously 
menaced,  lord  Wellington  brought  up  a  brigade  of 
lieavy  cavalry  to  Belmonte  and  transferred  the  head- 
quarters to  Celorico,  designing  by  a  sudden  incur- 
sion with  his  whole  army  to  strike  at  the  French 
magazines  in  Salamanca.  But  when  he  considered 
the  force  in  his  front,  which  could  be  reinforced 
by  Kellerman  and  by  Junot  and  would  then  be 
strong  enough  to  defend  the  Tonnes,  he  resolved  to 
confine  his  views  to  the  succour  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
that  is,  if  occasion  should  ofier  without  detriment  to 
the  general  defence  of  Portugal. 

He  was  now  however  cramped  both  by  the  British 
and   Portuguese  governments.      The   resources  of 
Portugal   were  not  brought  forward,  and  he  could 
scarcely   maintain  his   actual  position,    much  less 
advance ;    yet   the   Regency    treated    his   remon- 
strances lightly,  exactly  following  the  system  of  the 
Spanish  Central  Junta  during  the  campaign  of  Tala- 
^PP*^*^"' vera.      Indignant  at  their  conduct,   he  told  them 
Section  1.  "  their  proceedings  were  evasive  and  frivolous ;  that 
the  army  could  neither  move  forward  nor  remain 
without  food  ;   that  the  time  was  one  which  would 
not  admit  of  idle  or  hollow  proceedings,   or  par- 
tiality, or  neglect  of  public  for  private  interests; 
that  the  resources  were  in  the  country,  could  be 
drawn  forth,  and  must  be  so  if  the  assistance  of 
England   was   desired ;    finally,    that    punishment 
should  follow  disobedience,    and  to    be    efiectual 
must  begin  with  the  higher  classes."     Then,  issuing 
a  proclamation,  he  pointed  out  the  duties  and  the 
omission  of  both  magistrates  and  people,  and  by  this 
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vigorous    interference    procured    some   immediate   ^j^*"- 
relief  for  his  troops.  . ;     ,^^  — — — 

Meanwhile  general  Crawfurd  had  comm.^nced  a  «»jr. 
series  of  remarkable  operations  with  the  light 
division.  This  body  of  infantry  was  composed  of 
three  regiments  singularly  fitted  for  any  difficult 
service.  They  had  been  for  several  years  under  sir 
John  Moore,  and  being  carefully  disciplined  in  the 
peculiar  school  of  that  great  man,  came  to  the  field 
with  such  a  knowledge  of  arms,  that  in  six  years  of 
real  warfare  no  weakness  could  be  detected  in  their 
system,  and  in  all  that  time  they  were  never  over- 
borne by  courage  or  skill.  With  these  matchless 
soldiers  Crawfurd  felt  he  might  venture  much,  but 
while  the  French  posts  were  on  the  Agueda,  he 
could  not  remain  without  cavalry  beyond  the  Coa, 
unless  some  support  was  at  hand  nearer  than  Guarda 
or  Celorico.  He  proposed  therefore,  that  while  he 
advanced  to  the  Agueda  general  Cole  should  take 
the  line  of  the  Coa  with  the  fourth  division. 
General  Cole  however  refused  to  quit  Guarda  and 
lord  Wellington  approved  of  his  denial ;  yet  being 
anxious  to  secure  the  line  of  the  Coa  with  a  view 
to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo  he  brought  up  the  third 
division  to  Pinhel.  Then  reinforcing  Crawfurd  with 
the  first  German  hussars,  furnishing  four  hundred 
excellent  and  experienced  soldiers,  and  with  a 
superb  troop  of  horse  artillery  commanded  by 
captain  Ross,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the 
outposts,  and  ordered  both  Picton  and  Cole  to 
support  him  if  called  upon. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Crawfurd  lined  the 
bank  of  the  Agueda  with  his  hussars  from  Escalhon 
on  the  left  to  Navas  Frias  on  the  right,  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles   following   the   course  of  the 
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BcgK   river.    The  infantry  were  disposed  in  small  parties 
in  the  vilWes  between  Almeida  and   the  Lower 

M«reh.  Aguedft,  the  artillery  was  at  Fort  Conception,  and 
two  battalions  of  Portuguese  ca^adores  which  soon 
afterwards  arrived  were  placed  in  reserve,  making  a 
total  of  four  thousand  men  and  six  guns. 

The  French  at  this  period  were  extended  in  divi- 
sions from  San  Felices  to  Ledesma  and  Salamanca, 
but  as  they  did  not  occupy  the  pass  of  Perales, 
Carrera's  Spanish  division,  now  at  Coria,  was  in 
communication  with  Crawfurd,  whose  line  although 
extended  was  very  advantageous.  For  from  Navas 
Frias  to  the  Douro,  the  Agueda  was  rendered  un- 
fofdable  by  heavy  rain,  and  only  four  bridges  crossed 
it  on  that  whole  extent,  namely,  one  at  Navas  Friaa ; 
one  at  Villar  about  a  league  below  the  first ;  one  at 
Giudad  Rodrigo;  and  one  at  San  Felices  called 
the  bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco.  While  therefore, 
the  hussars  kept  a  good  watch  at  the  two  first 
bridges,  which  were  distant,  the  troops  could  always 
concentrate  under  Almeida  before  the  enemy  could 
reach  them  from  that  side;  and  on  the  side  of 
Barba  del  Puerco,  the  ravine  was  so  profound  that 
a  few  companies  of  the  ninety*iifth  riflemen  were 
considered  capable  of  opposing  any  numbers.  This 
arrangement  sufiiced  while  the  Agueda  was  swollen^ 
but  that  river  was  capricious,  often  falling  many 
feet  in  a  night  without  apparent  reason.  When  it 
was  fordable,  Crawfurd  always  withdrew  his  out- 
posts and  concentrated  his  division,  and  his  situation 
demanded  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  the  troops 
the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been  known.  Seven 
minutes  sufiiced  for  the  troops  to  get  under  arras 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
night  or  day,  to  bring  them  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
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alann^posts  with  the  h^ggsge  loaded  and  assembled   ^^^ 
at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  rear.     And  this  not    ^^^ 
upon  a  concerted  signal,  or  as  a  trial ,  but  at  all    ^^ 
times  and  certain. 

The  lOth^  general  Ferey,  a  bold  officer,  desiring 
either  to  create  a  fear  of  French  enterprise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  or  thinking  to 
surprise  the  division,  collected  six  hundred  gre« 
nadiers  close  to  the  bridge  of  San  Felices.  There 
he  waited  until  the  moon,  rising  behind  him,  cast 
long  shadows  from  the  rocks  and  rendered  the  deep 
chasm  dark  as  pitch ;  then  silently  he  passed  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  ascending  with  incredible  speed 
the  opposite  side,  bayoneted  the  sentries,  and  felt 
upon  the  piquet  so  fiercely,  that  friends  and  enemies 
went  fighting  into  the  village  of  Barba  delPuerco 
while  the  first  shout  was  still  echoing  in  the  gulf 
below.  So  sudden  was  the  attack,  and  so  great  the 
confusion,  that  the  British  companies  could  ncA 
form  and  each  soldier  encountered  the  nearesfl 
enemy  fighting  hand  to  hand ;  their  colonel,  Sydncj^ 
Beckwith,  conspicuous  by  his  lofty  stature  and 
daring  actions,  a  man  capable  of  rallying  a  whoM 
army  in  flight,  urged  the  contest  with  such  vigour 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  French  column  w«# 
borne  back  and  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  descent* '" 

This  skirmish  proved,  that  while  the  Aguedai 
was  swollen  the  enemy  could  gain  nothing  hf 
slight  operations ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
advance  of  the  Coa,  because  the  want  of  money  had 
reduced  the  whole  army  to  straits,  and  Crawfurd, 
notwithstanding  his  prodigious  activity,  was  un- 
able to  feed  his  division,  wherefore  giving  the  reioa 
to  his  fiery  temper  he  seized  some  church-plate, 
with  a  view  to  the  purchasing  of  com.     For  this 
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^WK    i^ash  act  he  was  rebuked,  and  such  redress  granted 
—  that  no  mischief  followed,  and  fortunately  the  pro- 
Jane!     ceeding  itself  had  some  effect  in  procuring  supplies, 
as  it  convinced  the  priests  that  the  distress  was  not 
feigned. 

When  the  sixth  corps  again  approached  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  lord  Wellington, 
as  I  have  before  said,  moved  his  head-quarters  to 
Gelorico.  Carrera  then  occupied  the  pass  of  Pe- 
ndes,  but  being  menaced  by  Kellerman  he  came 
down  in  May  to  Ituero,  on  the  Azava,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  the  Agueda ;  his  left  was  thus  con- 
nected with  the  light  division  posts  at  Gallegos, 
Espeja,  and  Barba  del  Puerco.  Crawfurd  and 
Carrera  now  agreed  that  in  case  of  attack  the  British 
should  concentrate  in  the  wood  behind  Espeja  ;  and 
if  unable  to  maintain  themselves  there,  should  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  at  Nava  d'Aver  and  both  retire 
to  Villa  Mayor,  a  village  covering  the  passage  of  the 
Coa  by  the  bridge  of  Seceira,  from  whence  there 
was  a  sure  retreat  to  Guarda. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Massena's  arrival  in 
Spain  became  known  to  the  allies  :  the  deserters, 
for  the  first  time,  ceased  to  speak  of  the  emperor's 
commanding  in  person,  and  all  agreed  that  serious 
operations  would  soon  commence.  No  good  infor* 
ination  could  be  obtained,  yet  the  river  continued 
unfordable  and  Crawfurd  maintained  his  position 
until  the  end  of  May.  But  then  certain  advice  of 
the  march  of  the  French  battering-train  was  received 
through  Andreas  Herrasti,  and  the  Ist  of  June,  Ney, 
descending  from  the  hills  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
threw  one  trestle  bridge  over  the  Agueda  at  the 
convent  of  Caridad,  two  miles  above  the  fortress, 
ttnd  a  second  at  Carboneras  two  miles  below.     This 
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sudden  concentration  of  the  French  troops  reliered  ^f* 
all  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  from  danger ;  — 
wherefore  lord  Wellington  immediately  brought  J«»©* 
down  sixteen  regiments  of  militia  from  Braganza 
to  the  Lower  Douro  ;  and  as  his  provisions  came  by 
water  to  Lamego,  the  army  was  thus  enabled  to  stib- 
sist,  and  the  military  horizon  was  beginning  to  clearj 
•  The  8th,  four  thousand  French  cavalry  crossed 
the  Agueda,  and  Crawfurd  concentrated  his  forces 
at  Gallegos  and  Espeja.  The  Spaniards  occupied 
the  wood  behind  the  last-named  village,  and  such 
is  the  extraordinary  presumption  and  absurdity  of 
that  people,  that  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  was 
overwhelmed  and  when  the  eye  could  scarcely  com^f 
mand  the  interminable  lines  of  French  in  his  imme- 
diate  front,  Martin  Carrera  thought  fit  to  invite 
marshal  Ney  to  desert !  Indeed  nothing  could  be 
more  critical  than  general  Crawfurd's  position  was 
at  this  period.  From  the  Agueda  to  the  Coa 
the  whole  country,  although  studded  with  woods 
and  scooped  into  hollows,  was  free  for  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  there  were  at  least  six  thousand  horse- 
men and  fifty  guns  within  an  hour's  march  of  his 
position.  His  right  was  at  Espeja,  where  thick 
woods  in  front  rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  an 
enemy  until  close  upon  the  village,  while  wide 
plains  behind  almost  precluded  hope  in  a  retreat 
before  the  multitude  of  French  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  confluence  of  the  Azava  with  the  Agueda 
offered  indeed  some  security  to  his  left ;. because  the 
channel  of  the  former  river  there  became  a  chasm, 
and  the  ground  rose  high  and  rugged  at  each  side 
of  the  bridge  of  Marialva,  which  was  two  miles  in 
front  of  Gallegos.  Nevertheless,  as  the  enemy's 
bank  was  highest,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  posts 
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'jS?^    beyond  the  Azava  to  obtain  a  good  prospect,  and 
•  the  bridge  of  Marialva  could  be  turned  by  a  ford 


Jofie.     below  the  confluence  of  the  streams. 

The  10th,  the  Agueda  became  fordable  in  all 
parts,  but  as  the  enemy  occupied  himself  with  the 
rttising  of  redoubts  to  secure  his  bridge  at  Carbone- 
ns,  and  with  other  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Rodrigo,  Crawfurd,  trusting  to  his  own  admirable 
arrangements  and  the  surprising  discipline  of  his 
troops,  still  maintained  his  dangerous  position*  He 
thus  encouraged  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  protected  the  villages  in  the  plain  between  the 
Azava  and  the  Coa  from  the  enemy's  foraging 
parties. 

On  the  18th,  the  eighth  corps  was  seen  to  take 
post  at  San  Felices  and  other  points,  and  all  the  vil- 
lages, from  the  Sierra  de  Francia  to  the  Douro,  were 
t)ccupied  by  the  French  army. 
'  The  23d,  Julian  Sanchez  broke  out  of  Ciudad  and 
]^lloped  into  (rallegos. 

The  25th,  the  French  batteries  opened  against 
ttie  fortress,  their  cavalry  closed  upon  the  Azava, 
and  Crawfurd  withdrew  his  outposts  to  the  left 
bank. 

The  26th,  it  was  known  that  Herrasti  had  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  five  hundred 
wounded. 

The  29th,  a  Spaniard,  passing  the  French  posts, 
brought  Carrera  a  note,  containing  these  words : 
"  O  venir  luego !  luego !  luego !  a  secorrer  esta 
plaza.''  "  Oh  !  come  now !  now !  now !  to  the  suc- 
cour of  this  place." 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  gallant  old  man  repeated 
M8'"Zwegfo,  luegOy  luego,  par  ultimo  vez.*' 

Meanwhile  lord  Wellington,  still  hoping  that  tlie 
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enemy  by  detaching  troops  would  furnish  an  oppor-  ^^yf* 
tunity  of  relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  reinforced  Craw-         ■ — 
furd  with  the  14th  and  16th  light  dragoons,  and    ^»nw« 
transferred  his  own  quarters  to  Alverca,  a  village 
half  way  between  Almeida  and  Celorico,     The  Spa- 
niards supposed  he  would  attack,  and  Romana  came 
from  Badajos  to  propose  a  combined  movement  for 
carrying  off  the  garrison.     This  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment !    The  English  general  had  come  from   the 
Ouadiana  with   the  avowed   purpose  of  securing 
Rodrigo ;  he  had  in  a  manner  pledged  himself  to 
make  it  a  point  in  his  operations ;  his  army  was 
olose  at  hand,  the  garrison  was  brave  and  distressed, 
the  governor  honourably   fulfilling  his  part.     To 
permit  such  a  place  to  fall  without  a  stroke  struck 
would  be  a  grievous  disaster,  and  a  more  grievous 
dishonour  to  the  British  arms.     The  English  troops 
desired  the  enterprise,  the  Spaniards  demanded  it 
as  a  proof  of  good  faith,  the  Portuguese  to  keep  the 
war  away  from  their  own  country :  finally,  policy 
seemed  to  call  for  this  effort,  lest  the  world  might 
deem  the  promised  defence  of  Portugal  a  heartless 
and  a  hollow  boast.   Nevertheless,  Romana  returned 
without  his  object.     Lord  Wellington  absolutely  rer 
fiised  to  venture  even  a  brigade,  and  thus  proved 
himself  a  truly  great  commander  and  of  a  steadfast 
mind. 

It  was  not  a  single  campaign  but  a  terrible  war 
that  he  had  undertaken.  If  he  lost  but  five  thou- 
sand men,  his  own  government  would  abandon  the 
contest ;  if  he  lost  fifteen,  he  must  abandon  it  him- 
self. His  whole  disposable  force  did  not  exceed 
fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  of  these  twelve  thousand 
were  with  Hill,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  were 
untried  and  raw.    But  this  included  all,  even  to  the 
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*5J*    Portuguese  cavalry  and  garrison,  and  scarcely  half 
could  be  brought  intx>  line.     For  Reynier,  acting  in 


Jvne.    concert  with  Massena,  was  at  this  very  moment  col- 
lecting boats  and  making  demonstrations  to  pass  the 
Tagus  and  move  upon  Coria.     French  troops  were 
ako  crossing  the  Morena,  in  march  towards  Estre* 
mlidura,  which  obliged  lord  Wellington  to  detach 
eight  thousand  Portuguese  to  Thomar  as  a  reserve  : 
diis  reserve  and  Hill's  corps  being  deducted,  not 
qidite  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  available  to 
cerry  off  the  garrison  in  the  face  of  sixty  thousand 
French   veterans.      The  attempt  would  also  have 
taken  the  army  two  marches  from  Guarda,  and  Coria 
was  scarcely  more  distant  from  that  place ;  hence, 
a  division  must  have  been  left  at  Guarda,  lest  Rey- 
nier, deceiving  Hill,  should  reach  it  first. 
'  Twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms  remained,  and 
there  were  two  modes  of  using  them.     1*^.  In  an 
open  advance  and  battle.     2^  In  a  secret  movement 
and  surprise.     To  effect  the  last,  the  army  might 
liave  assembled  in  the  night  upon  the  Azava,  and 
filed  over  the  single  bridge  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with 
a  Tiew  of  capturing  the  battering  train  by  a  sally,  or 
of  bringing  off  the  garrison.     But  without  dwelling 
d^P^/i*'  on  the  fact  that  Massena's  information  was  so  good 
Section  I.  that  he  knew,  in  two  days  after  it  occurred,  the  ob- 
ject of   Romana's  visit,    such    a  movement  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  unobserved  even  in  the 
early  part  of  the  siege,  and  certainly  not  towards 
the  end  when  the  enemy  were  on  the  Azava. 

An  open  battle  a  madman  only  would  have  ven- 
tured. The  army,  passing  over  a  plain  in  the  face 
of  nearly  three  times  its  own  numbers,  must  have 
exposed  its  flanks  to  the  enemy's  bridges  on  the 
Agueda,  because  the  fortress  was  situated  in  the 
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bottom  of  a  deep  bend  of  the  river  and  the  French   ^J^^*' 
were  on  the  convex  side.     What  hope  then  to  with*- 

1810*' 

stand  the  eight  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  guns    Jwwi 

which  would  have  come  pouring  over  the  bridges 

on  the  flanks  and  the  fifty  thousand  infantry  which 

would  have  followed  them  to  the  attack.     What 

would   even    a  momentary  success   have  availed  ? 

Five  thousand  undisciplined  men  brought  off  from 

Giudad  Rodrigo,  would  have  ill  supplied  the  ten  or 

twelve  thousand  good  troops  lost  in  the  battle,  and 

the  temporary   relief  of  the  fortress    would   have 

been  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Portugah 

For  what  was  the  actual   state  of  affairs  in  that 

country? — The  militia  deserting  in  crowds  to  the 

harvest,  the  Regency   in   full  opposition  to  the  ger 

neral,  the  measures  for  laying  waste  the  country  not 

perfected,  and  the  public  mind  desponding  !     The 

enemy  would  soon  have  united  his  whole  force  and 

advanced  to  retrieve  his  honour:  and  how  could  he 

then  have  been  opposed  ? 

Massena,  sagacious  and  well  understanding  'his 
business,  only  desired  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made.  He  held  back  his  troops,  appeared  careless, 
and  in  his  proclamations  taunted  the  English  ge- 
neral, saying  that  he  was  afraid ! — that  the  sails 
were  flapping  on  the  ships  prepared  to  carry  him 
away — that  he  was  a  man  insensible  to  military 
honour  and  permitted  his  ally's  town  to  fall  without 
risking  a  shot  to  save  them,  or  to  redeem  his 
plighted  word !  But  all  this  subtlety  failed,  lord 
Wellington  was  unmoved,  and  abided  his  own  time. 
"  If  thou  art  a  great  general,  Marius,  come  down 
and  fight !  If  thou  art  a  great  general,  Silo,  make 
me  come  down  and  fight !  " 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  left  to  its  fate,  held  out  yet  a 
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*g*    little  longer,    and  meanwhile  the  enemy   pushed 
—  infantry  on  to  the  Azava.     Carrera  then  retired  to 

Wy.'    the  Duas  Casas  river,  and  Crawfurd,  reinforced  with 
the  sixteenth  and  fourteenth  light  dragoons,  placed 
his  cavalry  at  Gullegos,  but  concentrated  his  in- 
fantry in  the  wood  of  Alameda,  two  miles  in  rear. 
From  thence  he  could  fall  back,  either  to  the  bridge 
of  Almeida  by  San  Pedro,  or  to  the  bridge  of  Cas- 
tello  Bom  by  Villa  Formosa.     Obstinate  however 
not  to  relinquish  a  foot  of  ground  that  he  could 
keep  either  by  art  or  force,  he  disposed  his  troops 
in  single  ranks  on  the  rising  grounds  in  the  evening 
of  the  2d  of  July,  and  then  sending  some  horsemen 
to  the  rear  to  raise  the  dust,  marched  the  ranks  of 
infantry  in  succession  and  slowly,  within  sight  of 
the  enemy,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  imagine 
^*e  whole  army  was  come  up  to  succour  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.    His  artifice  succeeded  and  he  thus  gained 
two  days,  but  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  strong  body  of 
the  enemy  assembled  at  Marialva,  and  a  squadron 
of  horse,  crossing  the  ford  below  the  bridge,  pushed 
at  full  speed  towards  Grallegos  and  drove  back  the 
picquets  ;  the  enemy  then  passed  the  river  and  the 
British  retired  skirmishing  upon  Alameda,  leaving 
however  two  guns,  a  troop  of  the  16th,  and  a  troop 
of  German  hussars  to  cover  the  movement.     This 
rear-guard  had  just  drawn  up  on  a  hill  half  cannon- 
shot  from  a  streamlet  with  marshy  banks,  which 
crossed  the  road  to  Alameda,  when  a  column  of 
French  horsemen   was  observed  coming  on  at  a 
charging  pace,  diminishing  its  front  as  it  approached 
the  bridge,  yet  resolute  to  pass  and  preserving  the 
most  perfect  order  notwithstanding  some  well-di** 
rected  shots  from  the  guns.     Captain   Kraiichoi- 
berg  of  the  hussars,  proposed  to  charge  those  who 
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first  came  over.     The  English  captain  acting  with  ^^ap. 
him  did  not  conceive  his  orders  warranted  such  an 


attack,  but  the  gallant  German  riding  full  speed  Joiy. 
against  the  head  of  the  advancing  columns  with  his 
single  troop,  killed  the  leading  officers,  overthrew 
the  front  ranks,  and  drove  the  whole  back.  M ean- 
w^le  the  enemy  crossed  the  stream  at  other  points, 
and  a  squadron  coming  close  up  to  Alameda  was 
driven  off  by  a  volley  from  the  Portuguese  Ca^a- 
dores  of  the  division. 

This  skirmish  was  not  followed  up  by  the  enemy, 
and  Crawfurd  took  a  fresh  post  with  his  infantry 
and  guns  in  a  wood  near  Fort  Conception.  His 
oavahry,  reinforced  by  Julian  Sanchez  and  Carrera*s 
divisions,  were  disposed  higher  up  on  the  Duas 
Casas,  and  the  French  withdrew  behind  the  Azava* 
leaving  only  a  piquet  at  (xallegos.  Their  marauding 
parties  however  entered  the  villages  of  Barquillo 
and  Villa  de  Puerco,  for  three  nights  successively^ 
and  Crawfurd  thinking  to  cut  them  off  formed  two 
ambuscades,  one  near  Villa  de  Puerco  with  six 
squadrons,  another  of  three  squadrons  near  Bar* 
quillo  ;  he  also  placed  his  artillery,  five  companies 
of  the  ninety-fifth  and  the  third  ca^adores  in  re- 
serve, for  the  enemy  were  again  in  force  at  Gallegos 
and  even  in  advance  of  it. 

A  little  after  day -break,  on  the  11th,  two  French 
parties  were  observed,  the  one  of  infantry  near  Villa 
de  Puerco,  the  other  of  cavalry  at  Barquillo,  and 
the  open  country  on  the  right  would  have  enabled 
the  six  squadrons  to  get  between  the  infantry  ia 
Villa  de  Puerco  and  their  point  of  retreat ;  but  this 
was  circuitous,  and  Crawford  preferred  pushing 
straight  through  a  stone  enclosure  as  the  shortest 
road.    The  enclosure  however  proved  difficult,  the 
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^JJ*^  squadrons  separated,  and  the  French,  two  hundred 
■  —  strong,  had  time  to  draw  up  in  square  on  a  rather 
Jmi/  steep  rise  of  land,  yet  so  far  from  the  edge  as  not 
to  be  seen  until  the  ascent  was  gained.  The  two 
squadrons  which  first  arrived  galloped  in  upon 
them.  The  charge  was  rough  and  pushed  home, 
biiit  failed,  for  the  troopers  received  the  fire  of  the 
square  in  front  and  on  both  sides,  and  in  passing 
saw  and  heard  the  French  captain,  Guache,  and  his 
serjeant-major  exhorting  the  men  to  shoot  carefully. 
Scarcely  was  this  charge  over  when  the  enemy  s 
cavalry  came  out  of  Barquillos,  and  the  two  British 
squadrons  having  re-formed,  rode  against  it  and 
made  twenty-nine  men  and  two  officers  prisoners,  a 
few  being  also  wounded.  Meanwhile  colonel  Talbot 
mounting  the  hill  with  four  squadrons  of  the  four- 
teenth dragoons,  bore  gallantly  in  upon  captain 
Guache ;  but  the  latter  again  opened  such  a  fire, 
that  Talbot  himself  and  fourteen  men  went  down 
close  to  the  bayonets,  and  the  stout  Frenchman 
Hiade  good  his  retreat.  Crawfurd  then  returned  to 
the  camp,  having  had  thirty-two  troopers,  besides 
the  colonel,  killed  or  wounded  in  this  unfortunate 
affair. 

That  day  Ciudad  Rodrigo  surrendered,  and  the 
Spanish  troops,  grieved  and  irritated,  separated 
fix>m  the  light  division  and  marched  by  the  pass  of 
Perales  to  rejoin  Romana.  Crawfurd  now  assumed 
a  fresh  position  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Almeida, 
and  demanded  a  reinforcement  of  two  battalions. 
Lord  Wellington  replied  that  he  would  give  him 
two  divisions  if  he  could  hold  his  ground,  but  that 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  knowing  the  temper  of  the 
man  repeated  his  former  orders  not  to  Jight  beyond 
the  Coa. 
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On  the  21st,  the  enemy's  cavalry  again  advancingi  ^^'^^ 
Fort  Conception  was  blown  up  and  Crawfurd  fell 
back  to  Almeida,  apparently  disposed  to  cross  the  Wy- 
Coa,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
Braving  the  whole  French  army,  he  had  kept  a 
weak  division  for  three  months  within  two  hours 
march  of  sixty  thousand  men,  appropriating  the 
resources  of  the  plains  entirely  to  himself.  But 
tiiis  exploit,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  military  men, 
did  not  satisfy  his  feverish  thirst  of  distinction. 
Hitherto  he  had  safely  aflfronted  a  superior  power, 
and  forgetting  that  his  stay  beyond  the  Coa  was  a 
matter  of  sufferance  not  real  strength,  with  head- 
strong ambition  he  resolved,  in  defiance  of  reason 
and  of  the  reiterated  orders  of  his  general,  to  fight 
on  the  right  bank. 

His  British  force  under  arms  now  consisted  of 
four  thousand  infantry  eleven  hundred  cavalry  and 
six  guns,  and  his  position,  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  extended  in  an  oblique  line  towards  the 
Coa.  The  cavalry  piquets  were  upon  the  plain  in 
his  front,  his  right  was  on  some  broken  ground, 
his  left,  resting  on  an  unfinished  tower  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  Almeida,  was  defended  by  the 
guns  of  that  fortress ;  but  his  back  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  forming  the  channel  of  the  Coa,  and 
the  bridge  was  more  than  a  mile  distant,  in  thq 
bottom  of  the  chasm. 


COMBAT   OF    THE    COA. 


A  stormy  night  ushered  in  the  24th  of  July. 
The  troops,  drenched  with  rain,  were  under  anus 
before  day-light,   expecting  to  retire,   when  a  few 
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^^^  pistol  shots  in  front  followed  by  an  order  for  the 
cavalry   reserves   and  the   guns  to  advance  gave 


July,  notice  of  the  enemy  s  approach.  The  morning 
cleared  and  twenty-four  thousand  French  infantry 
five  thousand  cavalry  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  observed  in  march  beyond  the  Turones.  The 
British  line  was  immediately  contracted  and  brought 
under  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  but  Ney,  observing 
Crawfurd's  false  disposition,  came  down  with  the 
stoop  of  an  eagle.  Four  thousand  horsemen  and  a 
powerful  artillery  swept  the  plain,  the  allied  cavalry 
gave  back,  and  Loison's  infantry,  running  up  at  a 
charging  pace,  made  towards  the  centre  and  left  of 
the  position. 

While  the  French  were  thus  pouring  onward, 
several  ill-judged  changes  were  made  on  the  English 
side.  Part  of  the  troops  were  advanced,  others 
drawn  back,  and  the  forty-third  regiment  was,  most 
unaccountably,  placed  within  an  enclosure  of  solid 
masonry  ten  feet  high,  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  about  half-musket  shot  down  the  ravine  and 
having  but  one  narrow  outlet.  The  firing  in  front 
soon  became  heavy,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and 
the  Portuguese  ca^adores  successively  passed  the 
enclosure  in  retreat,  and  the  shEu*p  clang  of  the 
rifles  was  heard  along  the  edge  of  the  plain  above. 
A  few  moments  later  and  the  imprisoned  regiment 
would  have  been  surrounded  without  a  hope  of 
escape,  but  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  field, 
the  quickness  and  knowledge  of  the  battalion  ofiicers 
remedied  the  faults  of  the  general.  One  minute 
sufficed  to  loosen  some  large  stones,  a  powerful 
effort  burst  the  wall,  and  the  forty-third,  re-formed 
in  column  of  companies,  was  the  next  instant  up 
with  the  riflemen.     There  was  no  room  to  array  the 
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line,  no  time  for  any  thing  but  battle ;  every  cap-  ^'' 
tain  carried  off  his   company  as   an   independent 


body,  and  joining  as  he  could  with  the  ninety-fifth  mj! 
and  fifty -second  y  the  whole  presented  a  mass  of 
skirmishers,  acting  in  small  parties  and  under  no 
regular  command,  yet  each  confident  in  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  those  on  his  right  and  left ;  and 
aU,  regulating  their  movements  by  a  common  dis« 
cretion,  kept  together  with  surprizing  vigour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  first  burst  of 
French  soldiers.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
gallantry  the  ofificers  lead,  with  what  vehemence 
the  troops  follow,  and  with  what  a  storm  of  fire 
they  waste  a  field  of  battle.  At  this  moment,  with 
the  advantage  of  ground  and  numbers,  they  were 
breaking  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  their  guns 
ranged  along  the  summit  played  hotly  with  grape, 
and  their  hussars  galloping  over  the  glacis  of  Al- 
meida poured  down  the  road  sabring  every  thing 
in  their  way.  Ney,  desirous  that  Montbrun  should 
follow  this  movement  with  the  whole  of  the  French 
cavalry  and  so  cut  off  the  troops  from  the  bridge, 
sent  five  oflicers  in  succession  to  urge  him  on ;  and, 
so  mixed  were  friends  and  enemies  at  this  moment, 
that  only  a  few  guns  of  the  fortress  dared  open 
and  no  courage  could  have  availed  against  such 
overwhelming  numbers.  But  Montbrun  enjoyed 
an  independent  command,  and  as  the  attack  was 
made  without  Massena's  knowledge  he  would  not 
stir.  Then  the  British  regiments,  with  singular 
intelligence  and  discipline,  extricated  themselves 
from  their  perilous  situation.  Falling  back  slowly, 
stopping  and  fighting  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
they  made  their  way  through  a  rugged  country 
tangled  with  vineyards,  in  despite  of  their  enemies, 
who  were  yet  so  fierce  and  eager,  that  even  llskfe 
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*J0K    horsemen  rode  in  amongst  the  enclosures,  striking  at 


the  soldiers  as  they  mounted  the  walls  or  scrambled 

1810.  ,  ,  ^ 

July,     over  the  rocks. 

The  retreating  troops  now  approached  the  river, 
and  the  ground  became  more  open,  but  the  left 
wing  being  the  hardest  pressed,  and  having  the 
shortest  distance  to  retreat,  arrived  while  the  bridge 
was  quite  crowded  with  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
right  wing  was  still  distant  and  major  M'Leod  of 
the  forty-third  perceiving  all  the  danger  rallied 
four  companies  of  his  regiment  on  a  hill  covering 
the  line  of  passage  ;  he  was  immediately  joined 
by  some  of  the  riflemen  and  at  the  same  time  the 
brigade-major  Rowan  posted  two  companies  on 
another  hill  to  the  left,  flanking  the  road.  These 
two  posts  were  maintained  for  some  time  while  the 
right  wing  filed  over  the  bridge  behind  them,  but 
at  last  the  French  gathering  in  great  numbers  and 
making  a  serious  rush,  forced  the  British  companies 
back  before  the  bridge  could  be  cleared  and  while 
a  part  of  the  fifty-second  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.  The  danger  was  imminent,  but 
M'Leod,  a  young  man,  yet  endowed  with  a  natural 
genius  for  war,  immediately  turned  his  horse  round, 
called  on  the  troops  to  follow,  and  waving  his 
cap,  rode  with  a  shout  towards  the  enemy.  The 
suddenness  of  the  thing  and  the  animating  action 
of  the  man,  produced  the  effect  he  designed  ;  a 
mob  of  soldiers  rushed  after  him,  cheering  and 
charging  as  if  a  whole  army  had  been  at  their 
backs;  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  astonished  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  stopped  short,  and  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  the  fifty- 
second  passed  the  river,  M*Leod  followed  at  full 
speed  and  the  whole  gained  the  other  side  without 
^  a  disaster. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


As  the  infantry  passed  the  bridge  they  planted 
themselves  in  loose  order  on  the  side  of  the  moun-  -.,. 
tain,  the  artillery  drew  up  on  the  summit,  and  the  J«*y* 
cavalry  was  disposed  on  all  the  roads  to  the  right. 
This  disposition  was  made  to  watch  some  fords 
two  miles  above  the  bridge,  and  also  to  observe  the 
bridge  of  Castello  Bom ;  for  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that  while  Ney  was  thus  attacking  in  front, 
Junot  might  pass  at  those  places  with  the  eighth 
corps,  and  so  get  between  the  light  division  and 
Celorico.  The  river  was  however  rising  fast  from 
the  heavy  rain,  and  at  all  events  it  was  impossible 
to  retreat  farther  until  nightfall. 

The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right 
bank,  soon  opened  a  biting  fire,  which  was  returned 
as  bitterly ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides  played  across 
the  ravine,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  number- 
less echoes,  and  the  smoke,  rising  slowly,  resolved 
itself  into  an  immense  arch,  spanning  the  whole 
chasm  and  sparkling  with  the  whirling  fuzes  of 
the  flying  shells.  The  enemy  gathered  fast  and 
thickly,  his  columns  were  discovered  forming  be- 
hind the  high  rocks,  and  a  dragoon  was  seen  to 
try  the  depth  of  the  stream  above,  but  two  shots 
from  the  fifty-second  killed  horse  and  man,  and  the 
carcases  floating  down  between  the  hostile  bands 
showed  that  the  river  was  impassable.  The  mono- 
tonous tones  of  a  French  drum  were  then  heard, 
and  the  next  instant,  the  head  of  a  noble  column 
darkened  the  long  narrow  bridge,  a  drummer  and 
an  officer  in  a  splendid  uniform  leaped  together  to 
the  front,  and  the  whole  rushed  on  with  loud  cries. 
The  depth  of  the  ravine  at  first  deceived  the 
English  soldiers'  aim,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pas- 
sage was  won  ere  a  shot  had  brought  down  an 
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^JJ^^    enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces  onwards  the  line  of  death 
— was  traced,  and  the  whole  of  the  leading  French 

1810.  .  ^  . 

Joij*  section  fell  as  one  man  !  The  gallant  column  still 
pressed  forward,  but  none  could  pass  that  ter- 
rible line ;  the  killed  and  wounded  rolled  together 
until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet, 
and  the  living  mass  behind  melted  away  rather  than 
gave  back. 

The  shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  yet 
they  were  confidently  answered,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  a  second  column  more  numerous  than  the 
first  again  crowded  the  bridge.  This  time  how- 
ever the  range  of  fire  was  better  judged,  and  ere 
half  the  distance  was  won  the  multitude  was  again 
torn,  shattered,  dispersed,  or  slain  ;  ten  or  twelve 
men  only  succeeded  in  crossing  and  took  shelter 
under  the  rocks  at  the  brink  of  the  river.  The 
skirmishing  was  then  renewed,  and  a  French  sur- 
geon coming  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the  bridge, 
merely  waved  his  handkerchief  and  commenced 
dressing  the  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire ;  nor 
was  this  brave  man's  touching  appeal  unheeded, 
every  musket  turned  from  him,  although  his  still 
undaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third 
attempt.  And  this  last  effort  was  soon  made, 
but  with  fewer  numbers  and  less  energy,  for 
the  impossibility  of  forcing  the  passage  was  now 
quite  apparent. 

Nevertheless,  the  combat  was  unnecessarily  con- 
tinued. By  the  French,  as  a  point  of  honour,  to 
cover  the  escape  of  those  who  had  passed  the 
bridge ;  by  the  English,  from  ignorance  of  their 
object.  One  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  dismantled, 
a  powder-magazine  blew  up,  and  many  continued 
to  fall  on  both  sides  until  about  four  o'clock,  when 
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a  heavy  rain  causing  a  momentary  cessation  of  fire,    ^"yf ' 
the  men  amongst  the  rocks  returned   unmolested,     ^^j^ 
to   their   own   side;     the    fight    then    ceased   and     •'"^y- 
Crawfurd  retired  in  the  night  behind  the  Pinhel 
river.      Forty-four  Portuguese,   two   hundred  and 
seventy-two  British,  including  twenty-eight  officers, 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken ;  and  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  lieutenant  Dawson  and  half  a  com- 
pany of  the  fifty-second  which  had  been  posted  in 
the  unfinished  tower  were  also  captured ;  but  that 
officer  kept  close  until  the  evening,  and  then  with 
great  intelligence   passed    all    the    enemy's  posts, 
crossed  the  Coa  at  a  ford,  and  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. 

The  French  lost  above  a  thousand  men,  and  the 
slaughter  at  the  bridge  was  fearful  to  behold.  But 
Massena  claimed  to  have  taken  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  was  true,  for  the  iron  guns  in- 
tended to  arm  an  unfinished  tower  near  Almeida 
were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  building,  and  thus 
fell  into  his  hands.  They  belonged  however  to  the 
garrison,  not  to  the  light  division,  and  that  they 
were  not  mounted  and  the  tower  garrisoned  was  a 
great  negligence.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
French  cavalry  could  not  have  charged  the  left  of 
the  position,  and  the  after-investment  of  Almeida 
itself  would  have  been  retarded. 

During  the  fight  general  Picton  came  up  from 
Pinhel  alone,  and  when  Crawfurd  asked  him  for 
the  support  of  the  third  division  he  refused,  and 
they  separated  after  a  sharp  altercation.  Picton 
was  certainly  wrong,  because  Crawfurd's  situation 
was  one  of  extreme  danger.  He  could  not  retire, 
and  Massena  might  undoubtedly  have  thrown  his 
reserves,  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom,  upon  the 
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^^^    right  flank  of  the  division,   and    destroyed  it  be- 
tween  the  Coa  and  the  Pinhel  rivers.     Picton  and 

1810.      ^         p     , 

ittiy.  Crawfurd  were,  however,  not  formed  by  nature  to 
act  cordially  together.  The  stern  countenance, 
robust  frame,  saturnine  complexion,  caustic  speech, 
and  austere  demeanour  of  the  first,  promised  little 
sympathy  with  the  short  thick  figure,  dark  flashing 
eyes,  quick  movements  and  fiery  temper  of  the 
second  :  nor  did  they  often  meet  without  a  quarrel. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  their  characters  and  fortunes.  Both  were  in- 
clined to  harshness,  and  rigid  in  command ;  both 
were  prone  to  disobedience,  yet  exacting  entire 
submission  from  inferiors ;  and  they  were  alike 
ambitious  and  craving  of  glory.  They  both  pos- 
sessed decided  military  talents,  were  enterprising 
and  intrepid ;  yet  neither  were  remarkable  for 
skill  in  handling  troops  under  fire.  This  also  they 
had  in  common,  that  both,  after  distinguished  ser- 
vices, perished  in  arms  fighting  gallantly;  and 
being  celebrated  as  generals  of  division  while 
living,  have  since  their  death  been  injudiciously 
spoken  of  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  war. 

That  they  were  oflScers  of  mark  and  pretension  is 
unquestionable,  and  Crawfurd  more  so  than  Picton, 
because  the  latter  never  had  a  separate  command, 
and  his  opportunities  were  necessarily  more  circum- 
scribed ;  but  to  compare  either  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  displays  ignorance  of  the  men  and  of 
the  art  they  professed.  If  they  had  even  compre- 
hended the  profound  military  and  political  combi- 
nations he  was  then  conducting,  the  one  would  have 
carefully  avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa,  and  the 
other,  fiEur  from  refusing,  would  have  eagerly  prof- 
fered his  support. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

During  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  an  expedi-   chap. 
tion,  sailing  from  Coruiia  under  Porlier,  seized  and 


dismantled  Santona,  and  other  points  on  the  coast,  juiy. 
and  Mahi  coming  down  from  the  Gallician  moun- 
tains menaced  Astorga,  while  part  of  his  army  under 
Toboado  Gil  occupied  Puebla  de  Senabria  and 
acted  in  concert  with  Silveira.  Mahi's  movements 
were  unopposed  by  Kellerman  and  Serras  during 
the  siege  of  Rodrigo,  because  the  former  occupied 
Banos  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  the  troops  of  the 
latter  were  too  widely  spread.  But  when  the  place 
fell,  the  eighth  corps  repassed  theTormes  to  gather 
provisions,  which  enabled  Serras  to  concentrate 
and  act  against  the  Gallicians.  Mahi  was  then 
driven  back  to  the  hills,  and  Toboado  Gil,  removing 
his  stores  from  Puebla  de  Senabria,  drew  closer  to 
Silveira  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  Serras  how- 
ever merely  placed  a  Swiss  battalion  and  sixty 
dragoons  in  Puebla  and  then  fell  back  to  Zamora 
while  the  eighth  corps  returned  to  the  Agueda. 
These  were  the  only  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  draw 
off  any  of  the  besiegers  from  Ciudad  and  give  the 
English  general  an  opportunity  of  recovering  it. 

Meanwhile  Bonet  had  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Sales,  and  entered  Castropol  on  the  frontier  of 
Gallicia,  but  he  returned  to  Oviedo  on  hearing  of 
the  expedition  to  Santona.  The  Spaniards 
re-embarked  for  Coruiia  and  the  project  of  a 
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armament,  to  be  directed  against  Santander  itself, 
^TjT —  was  adopted.  For  the  success  of  this  small  enter- 
Juiy.  prise  elated  the  allies,  and  Mahi  boasted,  that  if 
arms  and  ammunition  were  supplied  by  England  he 
would  clear  the  plains  of  Leon  as  far  as  the  Esla 
river.  His  desires  were  fulfilled,  and  sir  Home 
Popham  was  appointed  to  superintend  a  great  naval 
expedition  against  the  Asturian  and  Biscay  coasts. 

General  Reynier  now  passed  the  Tagus  with  the 
second  corps,  but  this  movement  should  have  been 
executed  in  June ;  for  boats  were  collected  at  Barca 
de  Alconete  in  the  middle  of  that  month  and  the 
French  only  waited  for  a  detachment  from  Anda- 
lusia; but  Mendizabel,  taking  the  road  of  Zafra, 
attacked  their  detachment  at  Los  Santos  on  the 
23d,  and  Reynier  immediately  moved  to  its  succour 
with  one  division  of  infantry  and  all  his  cavalry. 
This  was  however  the  moment  when  Lacy's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Ronda  had  drawn  Mortier  with  the  fifth 
corps  from  Seville,  and  the  French  troops  on  the 
Odiel  falling  back  to  the  Tinto  enabled  Copons  to 
advance  and  gather  provisions  on  the  former  river. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  so  threatening,  that  Reynier, 
after  disengaging  his  detachment,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Merida  endeavoured  to  surprise  Imas  at 
Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  and  failing  in  that  he 
pushed  across  the  Morena  against  Ballesteros ;  and 
his  march  was  so  sudden  that  the  Spanish  general 
who  was  at  Campo  Frio,  beyond  Aracena,  could  only 
save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight  into  Portugal.  During 
these  events  Lacy  was  beaten  in  the  Ronda,  the 
fifth  corps  retired  to  Seville,  and  D'Aremberg  and 
Remond  re-occupied  Huelva  and  Moguer :  Reynier 
then  going  back  to  Merida  resumed  his  design  of 
passing  the  Tagus. 
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His  boats  were  still  at  Alconete,  for  the  Spaniards   ^  y^^' 
had  neglected  this  opportunity  of  destroying  them ;  — 

but  as  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  operations  from  Ja^y- 
Hill's  division  which  was  concentrated  at  Campo 
Mayor,  and  from  the  Portuguese  troops  behind  the 
Elga  river,  a  strong  rear  guard  was  placed  on  the  Sa- 
lor  to  watch  the  former,  and  Kellerman's  division  ad- 
vanced from  Banos  to  Coria  to  awe  the  latter. 
Quitting  Merida  the  10th,  Reynier  marched  by 
Truxillo  and  Caceres  upon  Alconete  and  Almaraz, 
at  which  places  he  passed  the  Tagus.  His  rear 
guard  followed  on  the  16th  just  in  time  to  avoid  an 
attack ;  for  general  Hill  had  received  orders  to 
unite  with  Romana,  and  drive  the  second  corps 
back  with  a  view  to  gather  the  harvest  for  the 
victualling  of  Badajos  and  the  other  frontier  for- 
tresses. The  passage  of  the  Tagus  being  thus 
effected  by  the  French  general,  Hill  made  a  parallel 
movement  which  on  his  part  only  required  thirty- 
six  hours ;  and  meanwhile,  lord  Wellington  assem- 
bled at  Thomar,  under  the  command  of  general 
Leith,  a  reserve  of  eight  thousand  Portuguese,  and 
two  thousand  British  infantry  just  arrived  frcwn 
England. 

When  Reynier  reached  Coria  he  detached  a  force 
by  Perales  upon  Sabugal,  but  recalled  it  when  he 
found  that  Hill,  having  crossed  the  Tagus  by  Vilha 
Velha,  was  at  Castello  Branco  on  the  21st.  The 
two  generals  then  faced  each  other.  Hill,  joined 
by  a  strong  body  of  Portuguese  cavalry  under 
general  Fane,  encamped  with  sixteen  thousand  men 
and  eighteen  guns  at  Sarzedas,  just  in  front  of  the 
Sobreira  Formosa.  His  advanced  guard  was  in 
Castello  Branco,  his  horsemen  on  the  line  of  the 
Pon^ul,  and  he  detached  a  brigade  of  Portuguese 
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^^^    infantry  to  Fundao,  to  keep  up  the  communication 
with  Guarda  and  to  cover  the  Estrada  Nova.     Be- 


1810. 

July,  hind  him  Leith  occupied  the  line  of  the  Zezere,  and 
thus  twenty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  militia, 
were  in  observation  between  the  Estrella  and  the 
Tagus. 

Reynier  first  made  demonstrations  on  the  side  of 
Salvatierra,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  some  Portu- 
guese cavalry.  He  then  divided  his  forces  between 
Penamacor  and  Zarza  Mayor,  established  a  post  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Del  Monte,  and 
by  continual  movements,  rendered  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  repass  the  Tagus,  to  advance  upon 
Sarzedas,  or  to  join  Massena.  Meanwhile,  Balles- 
teros  returned  to  Aracena,  Imas  to  Xeres  de  los 
Cavalleros,  O'Donnel  entered  Truxillo,  and  Carlos 
d'Espana  surprised  the  post  on  the  Rio  del  Monte. 
Romana  was,  however,  soon  obliged  to  concentrate 
his  troops  again,  for  Mortier  arrived  on  the  Gua- 
dalquiver  with  a  view  to  re-enter  Estremadura. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  August,  when 
Massena,  informed  that  Reynier  was  at  last  across 
the  Tagus,  directed  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps  and 
the  cavalry  to  invest  Almeida.  This  led,  as  we 
have  seen  to  Crawfurd's  combat  on  the  Coa,  during 
which  Loison,  imagining  the  governor  to  be  a  native 
general,  pressed  him  to  desert  the  English,  ^'  that  vile 
people  whose  object  was  to  enslave  the  Portuguese.'' 

Lord  Wellington's  situation  was  now  embarrass- 
ing. Ciudad  Rodrigo  furnished  the  French  with  a 
place  of  arms,  they  might  disregard  Almeida,  and 
their  tardy  investment  of  it,  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  great  magazines  collecting  at  Ciudad 
RodrigOi  indicated  an  intention  of  so  doing.     The 
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sixth  corps  and  the  reserve  cavalry  were,  indeed,    chap. 
around  Almeida,  but  by  telegraphic  intercourse  with 


the  garrison,  it  was  known  that  the  investment  was  Wy. 
not  real,  and  the  heads  of  the  columns  pointed 
towards  Celorico.  Loison's  advanced  guard  entered 
Pinhel  the  day  after  Crawfurd's  action  ;  the  second 
corps  being  divided  between  Zarza  Mayor  and 
Penamacor,  and  having  boats  near  Alcantara  on  the 
Tagus,  menaced  equally  the  line  of  that  river  and 
the  line  of  the  Zezere ;  and  it  was  as  likely  that 
Massena  would  join  Reynier  as  that  Reynier  would 
join  Massena.  It  was  known  by  an  intercepted 
letter  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  Reynier  to  invade 
by  the  line  of  Abrantes,  while  the  fifth  corps  entered 
the  Alemtejo,  and  Massena  acted  by  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego;  but  as  Reynier  was  by  the  same 
letter  placed  under  Massena's  command,  and  the 
fifth  corps  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  move 
against  the  Alemtejo,  no  certain  notion  of  the 
enemy's  intention  could  be  formed. 

The  eighth  corps  and  the  divisions  of  Serras  and 
Kellerman,  being  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Esla, 
might  break  into  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
while  the  sixth  and  second  corps  should  hold  the 
allies  in  check ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
surest  course,  because  the  taking  of  Oporto  would 
have  furnished  many  resources,  stricken  the  natives 
with  terror,  dispersed  the  northern  militia,  opened 
the  great  coast- road  to  Lisbon,  and  enabled  Massena 
to  avoid  all  the  difficult  country  about  the  Mondego. 
The  English  general  must  then  have  retired  before 
the  second  and  sixth  corps,  unless  he  attacked  Ney ; 
an  unpromising  measure,  because  of  the  enemy's 
strength  in  horse :  in  fine,  Massena,  though  dila- 
tory, had  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  men ; 
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*2^K   the  initial  power  was  his,  and  the  English  general 
was  forced  to  await  his  movements. 


August.  The  actual  position  of  the  allies  was  too  ex- 
tended and  too  forward,  yet  to  retire  at  once  would 
have  seemed  timid ;  hence  lord  Wellington  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of 
July,  although  the  enemy's  posts  were  thickening 
on  the  Pinhel  river.  The  28th,  the  British  cavalry 
advanced  to  Frexadas,  but  the  infantry  withdrew 
behind  the  Mondego,  except  the  fourth  division 
which  remained  at  Guarda.  The  light  division 
occupied  Celorico ;  the  other  divisions  were  posted 
at  Penhancos,  Carapichina,  and  Fomos ;  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  were  a  day's  march  behind.  The  sick 
and  wounded  men  were  transferred  daily  to  the  rear, 
the  line  of  retreat  was  always  kept  free  from  encum- 
brance and  the  army  prepared  for  action.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration 
towards  St.  Joa  de  Pesquera,  and  defeated  some 
militia  at  Fosboa  on  the  Douro,  but  the  whole  finally 
retired  across  the  Coa,  and,  after  a  few  skirmishes 
with  the  garrison  on  the  3rd  of  August,  left  the 
communication  with  Almeida  again  free.  At  the 
same  time,  a  detachment  of  Reynier's  horse  being 
encountered  at  Atalaya,  near  Fundao,  was  beaten  by 
the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  ordenan^a,  with  a  loss 
of  fifty  killed  or  taken :  the  French  then  also  with- 
drew from  Peuamacor. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  side  of  Gallicia,  Kellerman 
entered  Castro  Contrijo,  and  part  of  Serras'  troops, 
advancing  towards  Monterey,  ordered  provisions 
for  ten  thousand  men  on  the  road  to  Braganza. 
Silveira  immediately  marched  against  Puebla  de 
bria,  drove  off  the  French  cavalry  and  invested 
on  the  7th.     They  capitulated  on  the 
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10th  at  the  moment  when  Serras,  who  had  so  care-   ^^^^^ 
lessly  left  them  there  and  neglected  to  succour  them  — 

in  time,  was  coming  to  their  relief.  Five  hundred  August. 
men  and  an  eagle  were  thus  captured,  and  Silveira 
in  his  foolish  pride  would  have  given  battle  to  the 
French,  but  Beresford,  alarmed  at  his  rashness,  sent 
him  imperative  orders  to  retreat.  He  obeyed,  yet 
in  so  slovenly  a  manner  as  to  abandon  his  rear-guard 
under  colonel  J.  Wilson,  who  nevertheless  saved  it 
under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty  that  he  re- 
ceived the  public  thanks  of  the  marshal. 

This  advantage  in  the  north  was  balanced  by  a 
disaster  in  Estremadura.  The  Spanish  generals, 
never  much  disposed  to  respect  lord  Wellington's 
counsels,  were  now  discontented  by  the  fall  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  had  pressed  upon  Romana 
the  policy  of  avoiding  battles;  had  obtained  Campo 
Mayor  for  him  as  a  place  of  arms,  with  leave  to 
retire  into  Portugal  when  overmatched  by  the 
enemy ;  and  he  had  shewn  him  that  Hill's  depar- 
ture greatly  augmented  the  necessity  of  caution. 
Romana,  despising  this  counsel,  joined  Ballesteros. 
Their  united  forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  besides  Parti- 
das;  and  the  English  general,  foreseeing  they  would 
offer  battle,  be  defeated,  and  thus  lay  open  the 
Alemtejo,  ordered  Hill  to  send  Madden's  Portu- 
guese cavalry  in  all  haste  to  their  succour.  That 
officer  crossed  the  Tagus  and  reached  Campo 
Mayor  the  14th,  but  he  was  too  late;  Romana 's  ad- 
vanced guard  under  Mendizabel,  already  defeated  at 
Benvenida  by  Mortier  on  the  11th  with  a  loss  of 
six  hundred  men,  was  going  to  lay  down  its  arms 
when  fortunately  Carrera  arrived  with  the  Sp 
cavalry  and   disengaged   it.     The  whole  tb 
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^^^^    treated  across  the  Morena  to  Monte  Molin  and  Fre- 


— — —  genal,    pursued   by  the   French  who  slew  or  took 
August,   four  hundred.     The  next  day  Mortier  entered  Zafra 

Cwi^i's     and  Romana  retired  to  Almendralejos. 

««p»  e«  'pijg  defence  of  Portugal  was  now  shaken  to  its 
centre,  for  there  was  nothing  in  front  to  prevent 
the  fifth  corps  from  penetrating  to  the  Tagus,  and 
thus  drawing  lord  Wellington  in  all  haste  from 
Beira,  before  the  measures  for  laying  waste  the 
country  as  he  retired  were  ripe  for  execution. 
But  a  similar  accident  saved  the  necessity  of  this. 
For  Lacy,  sailing  from  Cadiz  under  the  convoy 
of  captain  Cockburn  of  the  British  navy,  landed 
three  thousand  men  near  Moguer  and  drove  the 
duke  of  Aremberg  towards  Seville,  while  Copons 
drove  general  Remond  upon  Zalamea.  The  French 
soon  rallied  and  forced  Lacy  to  re-embark ;  yet 
on  the  first  alarm  Mortier  had  been  recalled  to  the 
Morena,  and  Romana  once  more  occupied  Zafra. 
This  affair  at  Moguer  was  contemptible  in  itself,  but 
the  check  it  gave  to  Mortier's  progress,  and  the  very 
tumid  dispatch  written  by  captain  Cockburn  on  the 
occasion  gave  it  a  momentary  celebrity. 

It  would  appear  that  Massena  had  been  waiting 
for  Mortier's  cooperation,  for  on  the  day  the  latter 
entered  Zafra,  the  sixth  corps  formally  invested 
Almeida.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  brought 
up  the  Portuguese  army  and  placed  it  at  Celorico, 
Govea,  Melho,  and  Trancoso,  while  the  British 
troops  occupied  Pinhel,  Freyadas,  and  Guarda. 
In  these  positions,  expecting  a  vigorous  defence 
from  Almeida,  he  hoped  to  delay  the  enemy  for  two 
months,  when  the  rainy  season  would  give  him  far- 
jdier  advantages  in  defence  of  the  country.  His 
inal  intention  had  been  to  keep  the  light  divi- 
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sion  always  on  the  Cabe^a  Negro,  overhanging  the   chap. 
bridge  of  the  Coa,  in  the  view  of  securing  a  com- 


munication with  the  fortress,  or  forcing  the  French  Aaguit, 
to  invest  the  place  with  their  whole  army.  Craw- 
furd's  rashness  marred  this  plan,  and  he  was  per- 
sonally so  dispirited  by  the  action  on  the  24thy 
that  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  renew  the  project.  Yet  Massena  s  tardiness 
and  the  small  force  with  which  he  finally  invested 
the  place,  led  lord  Wellington  again  to  think  of  as- 
sembling secretly  a  large  and  chosen  body  of  men 
behind  the  Cabe^a  Negro,  with  the  view  of  sud- 
denly forcing  the  bridge  and  the  fords,  and  taking 
the  French  battering  train,  or  at  least  bringing  off 
the  garrison ;  but  while  revolving  this  great  stroke 
in  his  mind  an  unexpected  and  terrible  disaster 
broke  his  measures. 


SIEGE    OF    ALMEIDA. 

This  fortress,  although  regularly  constructed  with 
six  bastions,  ravelins,  an  excellent  ditch  and  covered 
way,  was  extremely  defective.  The  ramparts  were 
too  high  for  the  glacis,  and  from  some  near  ground 
on  the  side  of  the  attack  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
might  be  seen.  An  old  square  castle,  built  on  a 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  contained  three 
bomb  proofs,  the  doors  of  which  were  not  secure, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  damp  casements  in 
one  bastion,  there  was  no  other  magazine  for  the 
powder.  Colonel  Cox  was  governor,  and  his  garri-  coionei 
son,  composed  of  one  regular  and  two  militia  regi-  SfJi.^*'" 
ments,  a  body  of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand  men. 
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^^^        On  the   18th,   the   trenches  were   begun  under 
cover  of  a  false  attack,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 

Augoit.  26th  the  second  parallel  being  commenced,  sixty- 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  arming  ten  batteries,  opened 
at  once.  Many  houses  were  soon  in  flames,  and  the 
garrison  was  unable  to  extinguish  them,  yet  the 
counter-fire  was  briskly  maintained  and  very  little 
military  damage  was  sustained.  Towards  evening 
the  cannonade  slackened  on  both  sides,  but  just  after 
dark  the  ground  suddenly  trembled,  the  castle  burst- 
ing into  a  thousand  pieces  gave  vent  to  a  column  of 
smoke  and  fire,  and  with  a  prodigious  noise  the 
whole  town  sunk  into  a  shapeless  ruin  !  Treason  or 
accident  had  caused  the  magazines  to  explode,  and 
the  devastation  was  incredible.  The  ramparts  were 
breached  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  guns  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  five  hundred  people  were  struck 
dead  on  the  instant,  only  six  houses  left  standing, 
the  stones  thrown  out  hurt  forty  of  the  besiegers  in 
the  trenches,  and  the  surviving  garrison,  aghast  at 
the  horrid  commotion,  disregarded  all  exhortations 
to  rally.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  storm  the  ramparts,  the  governor  beat 
to  arms,  and  running  to  the  walls,  with  the  help  of 
an  artillery  officer,  fired  off  the  few  guns  that  re- 
mained. No  attack  was  made,  but  the  French  shells 
fell  thickly  all  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  two  officers  appeared  at  the  gates,  bearing  a 
letter  from  Massena  with  an  offer  of  terms. 

Cox,  though  farther  resistance  was  impossible, 
hoped  the  army  would  make  a  movement  to  succour 
him  if  he  could  impose  upon  the  enemy  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  refusing  the 
prince  of  Eslings  offer,  when  a  mutiny,  headed 
openly  by  the  lieutenant-governor  Bernardo  Costa, 
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and  secretly  by  Jose  Bareiros  the  chief  of  artillery,  chap. 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  secret  correspon- 


dence with  the  French,  forced  him  to  yield.  The  AngHiu 
remainder  of  the  native  officers,  disturbed  by  fear  or 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  those  two,  were  more 
willing  to  follow  than  to  oppose  their  dishonourable 
proceedings,  and  Costa  expressed  his  resolution  to 
hoist  the  white  flag.  The  governor  unsupported 
except  by  the  British  captain,  Hewit,  and  seeing  no 
remedy  of  force,  endeavoured  to  procrastinate.  He 
was  ignorant  of  Barieros'  proceedings,  and  thinking 
him  honest  sent  him  with  counter-proposals  to  the 
French  camp,  but  the  traitor  immediately  informed 
Massena  of  the  true  state  of  the  garrison  and  never 
returned.  The  place  then  capitulated,  the  militia 
being  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  regulars  to 
remain  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  treaty  was  pending  and  even  after  the 
signature  of  the  articles,  in  the  night  of  the  27th, 
the  French  bombarded  the  place.     This  act  equally 
unjustifiable  and  strange,  because  Massena's  aide- 
de-camp,   colonel  Pelet,   was   actually  within   the 
walls  when  the  firing  commenced,  was  excused  on 
the  ground  of  an  error  in  the  transmission  of  orders ; 
yet  it  lasted  during  the  whole  night,  and  Cox  asserts  juitmca- 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  with  respect  to  the  lonV 
militia  were  also  violated.     Pelet  indignantly  denies 
this,  affirming  that  when  the  garrison,  still  amount-  Note  by 
ing  to  three  thousand  men,  perceived  the  marquis  Am>'cndu' 
d'Alorna  amongst  the  French  generals,  the  greatest  victoireset 
part  immediately  demanded  service,  and  formed  aawl^Mi-- 


cais. 


brigade  under  general  Pamplona ;  and  the  truth  of 

this  account  is  confirmed  by  two  facts,  namely,  that  MrStutrt's 

the  Arecanil  militia  were  sent  in  by  Massena  theaence, 

^  -^  MS& 
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BOOK   uext  day,  and  the  twenty-fourth  Portuguese  regiment 
did  certainly  take  service  with  the  enemy  in  a  body. 


Augoit.  Yet,  so  easily  are  men's  minds  moved  by  present 
circumstances,  that  the  greater  number  deserted 
again  when  they  afterwards  saw  the  allied  armies. 
Bareiros  by  joining  the  enemy  escaped  punish- 
ment, but  Da  Costa  was,  long  afterwards,  shot  by 
order  of  marshal  Beresford.  His  cowardice  and 
mutiny  merited  this  chastisement,  yet  the  evidence 
on  which  he  was  condemned  was  an  explanatory 
letter,  written  to  lord  Liverpool  by  Cox  while  the 
latter  was  a  prisoner  at  Verdun. 

The  explosion,  the  disappearance  of  the  steeple 
and  cessation  of  fire,  proclaimed  the  misfortune  of 
Almeida  in  the  allied  camp  ;  but  the  surrender  was 
first  ascertained  by  lord  Wellington  on  the  29th, 
when,  with  a  telescope,  he  observed  many  French 
officers  on  the  glacis  of  the  place.  The  army  then 
withdrew  to  its  former  position  behind  the  Mon- 
dego ;  and  while  these  things  were  passing  on  the 
Coa,  the  powder  magazine  in  Alburquerque,  being 
struck  with  lightning,  also  exploded  and  killed  four 
hundred  men. 

Reynier  now  made  several  demonstrations  towards 
Castello  Branco,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  a  squadron 
of  horse,  but  his  real  object  was  soon  discovered,  for 
on  the  1st  of  September  he  suddenly  entered  Sabu- 
gal,  and  the  British  picquets  on  the  Pinhel  river 
were  attacked  the  following  day  by  the  sixth  corps. 
Ifassena's  plans  now  seemed  ripe  for  execution,  and 
ipgton  transferring  the  head-quarters  to  Govea, 
his  infantry  behind  Celorico,  and  placed 
airy  in  front  of  that  place,  with  posts  of  obser- 
on  the  flanks  at  Guarda  and  Trancoso.    Rey- 
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iiier  however  suddenly  returaed  to  Zarza  Mayor,  ^i^'^' 
and  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  • 
again  involved  the  French  projects  in  obscurity. 

In  truth,  Massena,  chilled  by  age  and  honours  had 
wasted  time,  he  found  it  difficult  to  feed  his  troops, 
he  was  disinclined  to  commence  the  invasion  so  late 
in  the  year,  and  undecided  as  to  the  mode,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  derived  entirely  from 
Aloma  and  Pamplona.  It  was  now  two  months 
since  Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell,  Almeida  had  only  re- 
sisted ten  days,  yet  the  French  army  was  still  be- 
hind the  Coa;  and  it  would  seem  from  a  second 
intercepted  letter,  dictated  by  Napoleon  in  Septem- 
ber, that  he  expected  further  inaction :  **  Lord 
Wellington,"  he  observed  to  Massena,  "  has  only^ 
eighteen  thousand  men,  Hill  has  only  six  thousand ; 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  English  can  balance  sixty  thousand 
French,  if  the  latter  do  not  trifle  but  fall  boldly 
on  after  having  well  observed  where  the  blow  maxf  be 
given.  You  have  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and 
four  times  as  much  artillery  as  is  necessary  for  Por- 
tugal. Leave  six  thousand  cavalry  and  a  propor* 
tion  of  guns  between  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Alcantara, 
and  Salamanca,  and  with  the  rest  commence  opera- 
tions. The  emperor  is  too  distant,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  change  too  often  to  direct  how 
you  should  attack  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  utmost 
force  the  English  can  muster,  including  the  troops 
at  Cadiz,  will  be  twenty-eight  thousand  men.** 
This  letter  was  accurate  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
English  army,  but  Napoleon  was  ignorant  how 
strongly  lord  Wellington  was  thrusting  Porti 
forward  in  the  press,  and  before  his  ktter  ai 
Massena  had  commenced  the  invasion.      A  r^ 
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^M.^    able  event  in  the  world's  history  it  proved,  and  it  is 
—  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  operations 

8«pi.     which  followed  to  describe  the  country  in  which 
they  were  conducted. 

The  advanced  positions  of  the  allies   extended 
from  Almeida  across  the   Sierra  de  Estrella,   by 
Guarda,  to  Fundao,  Sarzedas,  and  Castello  Branco, 
thus  guarding  at  each  side  of  the  Estrella  the  two 
great  entrances  to  Portugal  by  the  Beira  frontier. 
The  enemy  could  not  penetrate  therefore  unless  by 
force»  and  a  serious  attack  at  either  side  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  gradual  retreat  of  the  whole  in  con- 
centric directions  towards  Lisbon.     Guarda  was  the 
connecting  point  and  could  not  be  abandoned  until 
the  last  moment,  because  the  enemy  while  menacing 
Celorico   could   then   move  unobserved  either  by 
Belmonte   or  Covilhao  and    separate  general  Hill 
from  lord  Wellington,  the  distance  between  those 
generals  being  twice  as  great  as  such  a  perpendi- 
cular  line   of  march  would  be.     To  balance  this 
disadvantage,  the  road  from  Covilhao  was  broken 
up,  a  Portuguese  brigade  was  placed  in  Fundao, 
and  general  Leith's  corps  was  stationed  at  Tliomar, 
at  equal  distances  from  two   entrenched  positions 
which  formed  a  second   temporary  line  of  resis- 
tance.    The  first  of  those  positions  was  behind  the 
Zezere,  extending  from  the  Barca  de  Codies  to  the 
confluence  of  that  river   with    the  Tagus.      The 
second  behind  the  Alva,  a  strong  and  swift  stream 
descending  from  the  Estrella  and  falling  into  the 
Mondego  some  miles  above  Coimbra.     Both  were 
strong,  the  rivers  deep  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
the  Sierra  de  Murcella  closely  hugs  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alva.     During  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
IV>rtugue8e  militia,  destined  to  reinforce  this  second 
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line  on  the  Zezere  under  Leith,  had  been  kept  in  ^^ 
winter  quarters,  because  the  destitute  state  with  j^,^ 
respect  to  money,  in  which  the  English  ministers  ^^^ 
kept  lord  Wellington,  prevented  him  from  bringing 
them  into  the  field  until  the  last  moment.  However 
they  were  now  in  second  line  to  Hill,  whose  power 
q{  retreating  from  Sarzedas  to  the  Zezere  has  been 
ahready  noticed,  as  well  as  the  military  road  opened 
through  the  mountains  to  Espinhal,  by  which  he 
could  gain  the  Alva  river.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  from  Celorico  to  the  Alva,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  the  road  is  one  long  defile  between  the  Sierra 
Estrella  and  the  Mondego.  Now  the  ridge  upon 
which  Celorico  stands,  being  a  shoot  from  the  Es- 
trella, closes  this  defile  at  one  end  and  is  covered 
by  the  Mondego.  In  like  manner  the  Sierra  Mur- 
cella  closes  it  at  the  other  end  and  is  covered  by  the 
Alva.  The  principal  road  leading  through  thisl 
great  defile  had  been  repaired  and  joined  to  the 
road  of  Espinhal,  being  a  branch  also  carried  across 
the  Mondego  to  Coimbra.  Thus  an  internal  com* 
munication  was  established  for  the  junction  of  all 
the  corps.  Nevertheless,  between  Celorico  and  the 
Alva,  the  country  was  not  permanently  tenable ; 
because,  from  Guarda  and  Covilhao,  there  were 
roads  over  the  Estrella  to  Gouvea,  Cea,  and  Gralliccfs 
in  rear  of  Celorico ;  and  the  enemy  could  also  turn 
the  whole  tract  by  moving  through  Trancoso  and 
Viseu,  and  so  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondeg<> 
to  Coimbra. 

Lord  Wellington,  keeping  the  head  of  his  army 
one  march  behind  Celorico  in  observation  of  the 
flanking  routes  over  the  Estrella,  and  his  rear  close 
to  the  Alva,  was  master  of  this  line  of  operations ; 
and  as  the  Mondego  was  fordable  in  summer  and 
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BTOK  bridged  at  several  points,  he  could  pass  it  in  a  few 
—  hours  and  meet  the  enemy  on  that  line  :  and  there 
s«H.    also  the  road  was  one  great  defile  between  the  river 
and  the  Sierra  de  Alcoba  or  Caramula.    This  moun- 
tain, stretching  with  some  breaks  from  the  Douro  to 
Coimbra,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  from 
the  coast  line;  but  a  transverse  ridge  called  the 
Sierra  de  Busaco  running  exactly  in  a  line  with  the 
Sierra  de  Murcella,  bars  the  way  on  the  right  bank 
as  that  Sierra  bars  it  on  the  left  bank.    Coimbra  was 
thus  covered  on  the  right  of  the  Mondego  and  this 
road,  the  worst  in  Portugal,  was  also  crossed  by 
several  deep  tributaries  of  that  river,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  were  the  Criz  and  Dao.     There 
was  however  a  passage  through  the  Caramula  near 
Viseu  by  which  the  French  could  gain  the  great 
road  from  Oporto,  and  so  continue  their  movement 
upon  Coimbra. 

Such   being  the   ground   on   both  sides  of  the 
Mondego,  the  weakest  point  was  obviously  towards 
the  Estrella,  and  lord  Wellington  kept  the  mass  of 
his  forces  there.     Massena,   ill-acquainted  with  the 
military  features  of  Portugal  was  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  lines  of   Torres  Vedras ;    indeed,    so 
circumspectly   had  those   works  been  carried  on, 
that  only  vague  rumours  of  their  existence  reached 
the  bulk  of  the  English  army ;  neither  the  Portu- 
guese government,  nor  the  British  envoy,  although 
aware  great  defensive  works  were  constructing  knew 
their  nature ;  they  imagined  the  entrenchments  im- 
mediately  round   Lisbon   were  the  lines !     Many 
British  officers  laughed  at  the  notion  of  remaining 
^^^       in  Portugal,  and  the  major  part  supposed  the  cam- 
^^^^  p&igQ  on  the  frontier  to  be  only  a  decent  cloak  to 
I  jDOver  the  shame  of  an  embarkation.     In  England 
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the  opposition  asserted  that  lord  Wellington  would  •^  yt^' 
embark ;    the  Portuguese  dreaded  it ;  the  French  ""JJJ^ 
army  universally  believed  it.     And  the  British  mi^    **«p^ 
nisters  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion^ 
for  at  this  time  an  officer  of  engineers  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  whose  instructions,  received  personally  from 
lord  Liverpool  were  unknown  to  lord  Wellington, 
and  commenced  thus  : — "  As  it  is  probable  the  army 
will  embark  in  September.'' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THIRD    INVASION"    OF   PORTUGAL. 


BOOK       Massbna's  command  extended  from  the   banks 
of  the  Tagus  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  Almeida 

s«pt.'    to   Burgos.     His  troops   present  under  arms  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.     But 
thirteen  thousand  were  in  the  Asturias  and  province 
of  Santander,  four  thousand  in  the  government  of 
Valladolid,  eight  thousand  under  Serras  at  Zamora 
and  Benevente,    nineteen  thousand   under  general 
Drouet  at  Bayonne.     This  last   named   body  en- 
tered Spain  in  August  as  the  ninth  corps,  but  though 
replaced    at  Bayonne   by   another   reserve    under 
general  CafTarelli,    it  did  not  join  Massena  until 
long  afterwards,  and  his  efficient  troops  were  not 
more  than   seventy  thousand :    and  as  every  man, 
combatant  or    non-combatant,     is    borne    on    the 
strength  of  a  French  army,   only  fifty-five  thou- 
sand  infantry   and    about   eight    thousand    horse- 
men were  with  the  eagles.     The  ninth  corps  had 
however  orders   to   follow  the   prince  of  Esling's 
march,  and  the  void  thus  made  at  Burgos  and  Val- 
ladolid  was  filled  by  sixteen  thousand  of  the  young 
guard.    This  arrangement  shows  how  absurdly  Na- 
poleon has  been  called  a  rash  warrior,  never  think- 
ing of  retreat ;  no  man  ever  made  bolder  marches, 
yet  no  man  secured  his  base  with  more  care.    Here, 
he  would  not  sjuffer  any  advance  to  fresh  conquests 
until  his  line  of  communication  had  been  strength- 
ened with  three  additional  fortresses, — namely.  As- 
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torga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida  ;  and  while  he    ^y^* 
employed  sixty-five  thousand  men  in  the  invasion  of"  j^^^ — 
Portugal,   he  kept  more  than  eighty  thousand  in     •^^ 
reserve.     The  total  loss  of  the  army  destined  to 
make  what  is  technically  termed  **  a  point"  upon 
Lisbon,  would,   as  a  mere  military  disaster,   have 
scarcely  shaken  his  hold  of  Spain. 

Massena's  instructions  were  to  convert  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida  into  places  of  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  Portugal,  and  to  move  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tagus  against  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. But  either  thinking  his  force  too  weak  to 
act  upon  two  lines  at  the  same  time,  or  trusting  to 
the  co-operation  of  Soult's  army  from  Andalusia, 
he  relinquished  the  Alemtejo,  looking  only  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  ;  and  hence,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  Junot's  march  in  1807  warned  him  off 
the  Sobreira  mountains,  his  views  were  confined  to 
the  three  roads  of  Belmonte,  Celorico,  and  Viseu. 
The  strength  of  the  positions  upon  the  Alva  river 
was  known  to  him,  as  were  also  the  measures  taken  to 
impede  his  descent  from  Covilhao  to  Espinhal ;  but 
Aloma,  Pamplona,  and  the  other  Portuguese  in  the 
French  camp  asserted,  with  singular  ignorance, 
that  the  road  by  Viseu  to  Coimbra  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mond  ego  was  easy,  and  that  no  im«Not«b7 
portant  position  covered  that  town.     The  French  Peiet. 

VidA  Vie* 

general  thus  deceived,  resolved  suddenly  to  assemble  toiret  et 
all  his  forces,  distribute  thirteen  days'  bread  to  the  dM  2?an- 
soldiers,  and  pour  in  one  solid  mass  down  the  right  xu 
of  the  Mondego,  not  doubting  to  reach  Coimbra 
before  general  Hill  could  join  lord  Wellington. 

In  pursuance  of  this  project  the  three  corps  w 
directed  to  concentrate  on  the  16th  of  September 
Reynier-«  at  Guarda,  Ney's  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
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at  Ma^al  da  Chao,  Junot's  at  Pinhd.  By  this  dis- 
-^ —  position  all  three  roads  were  alike  menaced,  and  the 
8«pt-  allies  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  ultimate  object. 
Massena  thus  hoped  to  gain  one  march,  a  great 
thing,  seeing  that  from  Coimbra  he  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  whereas  Hill's  distance  from 
that  town  was  greater.  To  cover  his  real  project 
with  more  care,  and  to  keep  Hill  as  long  as  pos- 
sible at  SarzedaSj  the  French  general  caused  Guarda 
to  be  seized  on  the  12th,  by  a  detachment,  which 
however  withdrew  again  immediately  as  if  it  were 
only  a  continuation  of  former  feints  :  meanwhile 
Reynier,  having  first  ascertained  that  Mortier  was 
at  Monasterio,  menacing  Estremadura,  suddenly 
destroyed  his  boat-bridge  at  Alcantara,  and  marched 
rapidly  towards  Sabugal. 

On  the  13th  the  allies  re-established  their  post  at 
Guarda.  On  the  15th,  it  was  again  driven  away 
by  a  considerable  mass  of  the  enemy  and  retired  up 
the  side  of  the  Estrella ;  the  cavalry  in  front  of 
Celorico  was  also  forced  back  in  the  centre,  and  the 
post  at  Trancoso  chased  towards  Mongualde  on  the 
left.  Lord  Wellington  then  felt  assured  that  the 
invasion  was  in  serious  progress,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  troops  in  Guarda  were  of  Reynier 's 
corps,  despatched  his  final  orders  for  Hill  and  Leith 
to  concentrate  on  the  Alva. 

On  the  16th,  Reynier  descended  from  Guarda  to 
the  plains  bordering  the  Mondego.  He  was  there 
joined  by  the  sixth  corps  and  Montbrun's  horsemen, 
and  the  whole  passed  the  river.  Pushing  through 
Celorico  their  horsemen  drove  back  the  cavalry 
posts  of  the  allies  to  the  village  of  Corti^o,  but  the 
first  German  hussars  turned  there  and  charging  the 
leading  squadrons  made  some  prisoners.     The  road 
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now  branched  off,  to  Fornos  on  the  right,  to  Gouvea   ^^f^* 
on  the  left,  and  a  French  brigade  advanced  along 


the  latter  to  cover  the  march  of  the  main  bodytpr  sw*» 
wards  Fornos.  This  feint  was  soon  discovered,  for 
there  is  a  custom,  peculiar  to  the  British  army,  of 
sending  mounted  officers  out  singly  to  observe .  thfo 
enemy's  motions ;  and  such  is  their  activity  that 
they  will  penetrate  through  the  midst  of  his  can- 
tonments, cross  the  line  of  his  movement,  and  hover^ 
almost  within  musquet-shot,  for  whole  days  on 
the  skirts  of  his  columns  until  they  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  numbers  and  the  true  direction 
of.  his  march.  Colonel  Waters,  one  of  these  e^r 
ploring  officers,  was  close  on  the  left  of  Reynier  s 
troops  this  day,  he  saw  and  reported  the  great 
movement  on  Fornos,  and  following  the  column 
with  some  German  cavalry  made  several  prisoners 
and  took  the  baggage  of  a  general.  The  French 
operations  being  thus  decided,  lord  Wellington 
made  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  marc|i 
towards  the  Alva,  withdrew  his  heavy  cavalry 
from  the  front,  and  placed  the  light  division  at  St 
Romao,  in  the  Estrella,  to  cover  the  head-quartera, 
wliich  were  transferred  that  night  to  Cea. 

The  17th,  the  whole  of  the  second  and  sixth 
corps  were  observed  to  pass  the  bridge  of  For- 
nos, and  the  advanced  guard  approached  Mon- 
gualde.  But  the  eighth  corps  still  kept  the  road 
leading  towards  Oporto,  observing  ten  thousand  <)f 
the  northern  militia  who  under  the  command  of 
Trant,  J.  Wilson,  and  Miller,  were  now  collected 
upon  the  Douro  to  harass  Massenas  right  flank 
and  rear.  Trant  was  already  at  Moimenta  de 
Beira  in  the  defiles  leading  through  the  hills  to 
Lamego,  the  ordenan^  were  all  in  arms,  the  countiy 
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^xj!^  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego  laid  waste,  the  mills 
^j^  destroyed,  and  the  helpless  part  of  the  population 
^'•i^    hidden  amongst  the  highest  mountains. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  advanced  guard  reached 
the  deserted  city  of  Viseu.  Pack's  Portuguese  bri- 
gade immediately  passed  the  Mondego  at  Fosdao 
taking  post  beyond  the  Criz,  while  general  Paken- 
ham  entered  Coimbra  with  a  brigade  of  the  first 
division. 

On  the  19th,  captain  Somers  Cocks,  a  very  gal- 
lant and  zealous  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
post  which  had  been  driven  from  Guarda,  came 
down  from  the  Estrella,  and  following  the  enemy 
through  Celorico  ascertained  that  neither  sick  men 
nor  stores  were  left  behind :  hence  it  was  evident 
that  Massena,  relinquishing  his  communications, 
had  thrown  his  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  pares, 
baggage  and  hospital  waggons,  in  one  mass  upon 
the  worst  road  in  Portugal  ! 

The  allies  were  now  in  motion  to  cross  the  Mon- 
dego, when  a  false  report  that  the  enemy  was  again 
on  the  left  bank  arrested  the  general  movement 
The  next  day  the  truth  became  known,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  the  British 
cavalry,  passed  the  river  at  Pena  Cova,  Olivarez, 
and  other  places.  The  light  division  marched  to 
Mortagao  in  support  of  Pack  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
entered  the  villages  between  the  Sierra  de  Busaco 
and  Mortagao ;  the  horsemen  occupied  a  plain 
between  the  light  division  and  Pack's  brigade.  But 
now  the  eighth  corps  pointed  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Vouga,  and  thus  rendered  it  donbtful  whether 
Massena  would  not  that  way  gain  the  main  road 
ffom  Oporto  to  Coimbra.  General  Spencer  moved 
therefore  with  the  first  division  upon  Milheada,  and 
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Tnnt  waa  directed  to  joia  him  by  a  march  through   ^''y^* 
Stta  Pedro  de  Sul  and  Sardao.     Meanwhile  Leith 


usa 

arrived  oa  the  Alva.  And  general  Hill  was  only  on6    '^r*' 

march  behind.  For  having  discovered  Reynier's 
movements  on  the  12th,  and  at  the  same  time, 
getting  intelligence  that  all  the  French  boats  on  the 
Tagtis  had  been  destroyed,  he  with  a  ready  decision, 
anticipating  Lord  Wellington's  orders,  sent  his  artiU 
lery  by  Thomar,  and  marching  rapidly  with  his 
troops  by  the  new  way  reached  -Espinhal  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th :  there  he  was  joined  by 
general  Lecor,  who  with  equal  vigour  and  judge* 
ment  had  brought  the  Portuguese  brigade  by  long* 
ibafches  from  Fundao.  On  the  2l8t,  Hill  arriv^ 
on  the  Alva  and  pushed  his  cavalry  in  observation 
beyond  that  river;  thus  the  whole  of  the  allied 
anay  was  united  on  the  very  day  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  entered  Viseu  :  the  French  horsemen 
were  indeed  on  the  Criz^  but  the  bridges  had  beeb 
des^yed  by  Pack  and  the  project  of  surprising 
Coimbra  was  baffled. 

Neither  had  Massena  failed  to  experience  other 
evil  consequences  from  his  false  movement.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  repair  the  road  from  day  to 
day  for  his  artillery,  which  being  still  twenty  miles 
fipom  Viseu  on  the  19th,  Trant  formed  the  hardy  pro- 
ject of  destroying  it.  Quitting  Moimenta  de  Beira 
in  the  bight  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  thou- 
scmd  nulitia  and  five  guns,  he  passed  between  the 
convoy  and  the  army,  and  on  the  20th  surprized  a 
patrde  of  ten  men  from  whom  he  learned  that  the 
gut»  Were  close  at  hand  and  Montbrun's  cavalry 
in  their  rear.  The  enterprise  was  serious  but  the 
defiles  were  narrow,  he  chai^^  the  head  of  the 
esoorting  troops  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners  with 
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^^^   some  baggage.    The  convoy  fell  back,  Trant  fol- 
lowed, and  such  was  the  ruggedness  of  the  defile  that 


s«pt,  Montbrun's  cavalry  could  never  get  to  the  front. 
The  French  were  now  in  such  disorder  that  a  reso- 
lute attack  would  have  ruined  them,  but  the  militia 
became  alarmed  and  unmanageable  ;  the  enemy  ral- 
lied a  few  men  and  repulsed  the  Portuguese  horse- 
men with  a  loss  of  twelve  troopers,  and  Trant 
seeing  nothing  more  could  be  effected  returned  to 
Moimenta  de  Beira  and  from  thence  marched  to 
Lamego  with  his  prisoners.  The  French,  ignorant 
of  the  number  and  quality  of  their  assailants  still 
fell  back  in  confusion  and  the  artillery  did  not  reach 
Viseu  until  the  23d  whereby  Massena  lost  two  most 
important  days. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego,  a  small  expedition  from  Cadiz  again 
landed  at  Moguer  to  aid  Copons  in  collecting  pro- 
visions on  the  Tinto  ;  it  was  however  quickly  obliged 
to  reimbark,  and  Copons  was  defeated  by  general 
Remond  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  on  the 
15th.  Meanwhile,  Romana  attacked  the  French 
posts  near  Monasterio  and  pushed  his  cavalry  to- 
wards Seville,  whereupon  Soult  sent  the  fifth  corps 
against  him  and  he  was  beaten  at  Fuente  de  Cantos 
on  the  same  day  that  Copons  had  been  defeated  on 
the  Tinto.  The  pursuit  was  continued  to  Fuente 
del  Maestre,  and  the  whole  army  was  like  to  dis- 
perse in  flight,  when  Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry 
coming  up  charged  the  pursuers  with  signal  gal- 
lantry, overthrew  the  leading  squadrons,  recovered 
some  prisoners,  and  gained  time  for  the  Spaniards 
to  rally.  Nevertheless,  the  French  entered  Zafra, 
and  Romana  retreated  by  Almendralejo  and  Merida 
to  Montijo  on  the  18th,  throwing  as  he  passed  a 
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garrison  into   Olivenza  and  three  battalions  into  ^Wf- 
J^adajos.    The  latter  place  was  however  in  no  con-    ^^^ — 
dition  to  resist  a  serious  attack,  wherefore  he  directed    8«p** 
the  Junta  to  repair  to  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  and 
took  refuge  himself  under  the  guns  of  Elvas, 

Lord  Wellington's  anticipations  were  thus  realized 
and  the  Alemtejo  laid  open.     Fortunately  for  the 
allies,  Sebastiani  was  at  this  moment  near  Cartha- 
gena  in  pursuit  of  the  Murcian  army,  and  a  fresh  in- 
surrection had  broken  out  in  the  Grenada  mountains 
where  the  French  posts  of  Motril  and  Almunecar  were 
taken  :    Copons  also  advanced  to  the  Tinto :   and 
all  these  events  falling  at  one  time  prevented  Soolt 
from  sending  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  to 
Estremadura.     This  force  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Alemtejo,  because  several  Bri- 
tish  regiments  withdrawn  from  Cadiz  and  others 
coming  from  England,  reached  Lisbon  about  this 
period   and  formed  a  reserve    of  more  than  five 
thousand  good  troops  for  the  allies.     Wherefore  the 
French,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  sickness, 
returned  to  Ronquillo,  the  Spaniards  again  advanced 
to  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  and  Aracena,  and  this 
dangerous  crisis  glided  gently  away.     But  to  under- 
stand its  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  how 
increasing  political  embarrassments  had  thwarted 
the  original  plan  of  the  English  general. 

The  first  vexatious  interference  of  the  Souza 
faction  had  been  checked,  yet  the  loss  of  Almeida 
furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  their 
clamorous  hostility  to  the  military  proceedings. 
Falsely  asserting  that  the  provisions  of  that  fortress  Appendix. 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  English  commissaries,  ^^'  "* 
and  as  falsely  pretending  that  lord  Wellington  had 
promised  to  raise  the  siege,  this  party  hypocritically 
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BOOK    assumed,  that  his  expressions  of  sorrow  for  its  fall 
■  were  assurances  of  an  intention  to  remove  by  a 

1810« 

Sept!    splendid   victory  the  public  despondency.      They 
insisted  also  that  the  frontier  should  be  defended, 
•rt'tP^-    inveighed   against   the  destruction    of  the    mills, 
p*"'^^®*  endeavoured  to   force  their    own   friends  of   the 
fidalgo  faction  on  to  the  staff  of  marshal  Beresford, 
that  they  might  the  more  readily  embarrass   the 
NS!*iif '*'  operations,  and  even  proposed  to  have  the  fleet  and 
®**^*^"' transports  sent  away  from  the  Tagus  !     Meanwhile, 
neglecting  or  delaying  the  measures  agreed  upon  for 
laying  waste  the  country,  they  protected  the  minor 
authorities  when  disobedient,  refrained  from  punish- 
ing delinquents,  and  took  every  occasion  to  mislead 
the  public  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy 
commenced  the  invasion.      Nor  was  there  wanting 
either  accident  or  indiscretion  to  increase  the  grow- 
ing confusion. 

When  Almeida  fell,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  at  Oporto,  indiscreetly  declared  that 
Massena  was  advancing  in  front  with  a  hundred 
thousand  French,  and  that  eighty  thousand  more 
were  moving  in  rear  of  the  allies  upon  Lisbon. 
This  letter  being  made  public,  created  such  a  panic 
amongst  the  English  merchants  that  one  and  all 
they  applied  for  ships  to  carry  their  families  and 
property  away,  and  there  arose  such  a  tumult  that 
Trant  was  obliged  to  quit  his  command  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  commotion.  To  dry  up  this 
source  of  mischief  lord  Wellington  issued  a  procla- 
mation ;  and  in  the  orders  of  the  day  declared,  that 
he  would  not  seek  to  ascertain  the  author  of  this 
and  similar  letters,  being  assured  that  the  feelings 
and  sense  of  the  officers  would  prevent  any  repeti- 
tion of  such  hurtful  conduct. 
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To  the  regency  he  addressed  himself  in  a  more  ^  yj^* 
peremptory  and  severe  manner.     Reproving  them" 


for  the  false  colouring  given  to  his  communications  s«pt. 
he  declared  he  would  never  permit  public  clamour 
and  panic  to  induce  him  to  change  in  the  smallest 
degree  a  system  and  plan  of  operation  which  he  had 
adopted  after  mature  consideration^  and  which  daily 
experience  proved  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  produce 
a  good  end.  Yet  this  remonstrance  only  increased 
the  yirulence  of  his  opponents,  and  such  was  their 
violence  that  before  he  reached  Busaco,  he  was  ob* 
liged  to  tell  them,  '^  their  miserable  intrigues  must 
cease  or  he  would  advise  his  own  government  to  witk- 
draw  the  British  army''  However  their  fitctious 
proceedings  had  been  so  mischievously  successful^ 
that  the  country  between  the  Mondego  the  Tagus 
and  the  Lines,  still  contained  provisions  sufficient 
for  the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the 
people  were  unprepared  to  expect  an  enemy  or  to 
attempt  a  removal  of  their  property. 

Lord  Wellington  could  but  choose  then,  between 
stopping  the  invaders  on  the  Mondego  or  wasting 
the  country  by  force  as  he  retreated.  But  what  an 
act  the  last !  His  hopes  depended  upon  the  degree 
of  moral  strength  he  was  enabled  to  call  forth,  and 
he  would  have  had  to  retire  with  a  mixed  force 
before  a  powerful  army  and  an  eminent  commander, 
his  rear  guard  engaged,  and  his  advance  driving 
miserable  multitudes  before  it  to  the  capital ;  where 
nothing  was  prepared  to  save  them  from  famine, 
but  Mrhere  the  violent  and  powerful  faction  in  the 
regency  was  ready  to  misrepresent  every  proceeding 
and  inflame  the  people's  minds.  And  this  when  the 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  discontented,  and  the  Eng-> 
lish  ministers,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
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■Ji.^   panic-stricken  by  the  desponding  letters  of  some 
—  general  officers  about  the  commander-in-chief!    It 

««pt.  was  evidently  necessary  to  fight,  although  Massena 
had  seventy  thousand  veterans,  and  lord  Wellington 
could  only  bring  about  fifty  thousand  men  into  line, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  untried  soldiers. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  battle  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  estimated  by  the  result  on  the  field. 
The  French  general  might  indeed  gain  every  thing 
by  a  victory,  while  his  powerful  cavalry  and  the 
superior  composition  and  experience  of  his  army 
would  prevent  a  defeat  from  being  very  injurious. 
A  serious  check  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  Coimbra  towards  Oporto,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  capture  of  that  city  and  the  reduction 
of  the  northern  provinces,  until  more  formidable  pre- 
parations should  enable  him  to  renew  his  first  de- 
sign. Nor  could  the  time  thus  gained  by  the  allies 
be  as  profitably  employed  in  the  defence.  The 
French  could  be  reinforced  to  any  amount,  whereas 
the  English  general's  resources  could  not  be  much 
improved ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful  if  either  Eng- 
land or  Portugal  would  longer  endure  the  war  with- 
out any  palpable  advantage  to  balance  the  misery 
and  the  expense.  It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that 
lord  Wellington  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mondego  to  fight  a  battle  forced  upon  him. 

While  the  French  remained  concentrated  at  Viseu, 
Spencer  held  Milheada  with  the  first  division,  ob- 
serving the  great  road  from  Oporto ;  the  light  divi- 
sion was  at  Mortagao,  watching  the  road  from  Viseu ; 
the  remainder  of  the  army  was  in  reserve  ready  to 
move  to  either  side.  But  when  the  French  ad- 
vanced guard  repaired  the  bridges  over  the  Criz  and 
passed  that  river,  lord  Wellington  recalled  the  first 
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^iviiiioti  and  fixed  upon  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  for  his  ^^^' 
position  of  battle.  "Iwo" 

litis  mountain,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  abuts 
with  its  right  on  the  Mondego,  while  its  left  is  con- 
nected with  the  Sierra  de  Caramula  by  a  rugged 
country  impervious  to  the  march  of  an  army.  A 
road  along  the  crest  afforded  an  easy  communication 
from  right  to  leflt,  and  just  behind  the  right  hand 
extremity,  was  the  ford  of  Pena  Cova  which 
enabled  the  troops  to  pass  the  Mondego  and  gain 
the  Murcella  ridge  behind  the  Alva.  The  face 
(if  Busaco  was  steep,  rough,  and  fit  for  defence ;  the 
artillery  of  the  allies,  placed  on  certain  salient  points 
could  play  along  the  front  and  there  was  some 
ground  on  the  summit  suitable  for  a  small  body  of 
cavalry.  But  neither  guns  nor  horsemen  of  the 
enemy  had  a  fair  field,  their  infantry  were  to  contend 
with  every  difficulty,  and  the  approach  to  the  position 
was  very  unfavourable  to  an  attacking  army.  For 
though  after  passing  the  Criz,  a  table-land  permitted 
Massena  to  march  with  a  wide  order  of  battle  to 
Mortagao,  from  thence,  a  succession  of  ridges  con- 
tinually rising  led  to  the  Sierra  Busaco,  which  was 
separated  from  the  last  by  a  chasm  so  profound 
the  naked  eye  could  hardly  distinguish  the  move- 
ment of  troops  in  the  bottom,  yet  in  parts  it  was  so 
narrow  that  twelve-pounders  could  range  across. 

From  Mortagao  four  roads  conducted  to  Coimbra. 
The  first,  unfrequented  and  narrow,  crossed  the 
Caramula  to  Boyalva,  a  village  situated  on  the 
western  slope  of  that  sierra,  and  from  thence  led  to 
Sardao  and  Milheada.  The  other  roads,  penetrating 
through  the  rough  ground  in  front,  passed  over  the 
Sierra  de  Busaco,  one  by  a  large  convent  on  the 
enemy's  right  of  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  ;  an- 
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other  on  the  left  of  this  culminant  point,  by  a  village 
called  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara  ;  the  third,  which  was 
a  branch  from  the  second,  following  the  Mondego  to 
Pena  Cova. 

When  this  formidable  position  was  chosen,  some 
officers  expressed  their  fears  that  Massena  would 
not  assail  it.  "  But  if  he  does  I  shall  beat  hinij' 
was  the  reply  of  the  English  general.  He  was  how- 
ever well  assured  that  the  prince  would  attack. 
His  advanced  guard  was  already  over  the  Criz ;  the 
second  and  sixth  corps  were  in  mass  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river,  and  it  was  improbable  that  so 
daring  a  commander  would,  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
strong  position,  make  a  retrogade  movement,  change 
all  his  dispositions,  and  adopt  a  new  line  of  opera- 
tions by  the  Vouga,  which  would  be  exposed  also  to 
the  militia  under  Baccellar.  Massena  was  indeed 
only  anxious  for  a  battle,  and  being  still  under  the 
influence  of  Aloma's  and  Pamplona's  false  reports 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  his  front,  never 
doubted  that  the  allies  would  retire  before  him. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

General  Pack,  after  destroying  the  bridges 
over  the  Criz,  fell  back  upon  the  light  division.  ^^^ 
This  was  on  the  22d,  but  on  the  23d  the  enemy  re-  8«pt! 
established  the  bridge,  passed  the  river,  and  forced 
the  British  cavalry  to  abandon  the  plain  and  take  to 
the  hills  behind  Mortagao.  Here  a  regiment  of  heavy 
dragoons  and  three  squadrons  of  light  horsemen 
remained,  but  lord  Wellington  sent  the  rest  over  the 
Sierra  de  Busaco  to  the  low  country  about  Milheada, 
from  whence  he  recalled  Spencer,  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  to  take 
their  ground  on  the  position,  the  former  at  St,  An- 
tonio de  Cantara  the  latter  at  the  convent.  Mean- 
while the  light  division,  falling  back  a  league,  en- 
camped in  a  pine  wood,  where  happened  one  of 
those  extraordinary  panics  that  in  ancient  times 
were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  hostile  god. 
No  enemy  was  near,  no  alarm  was  given,  yet  sud- 
denly the  troops,  as  if  seized  with  a  phrenzy,  started 
from  sleep  and  dispersed  in  every  direction :  nor 
was  there  any  possibility  of  allaying  this  strange 
terror  until  some  persons  called  out  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  amongst  them,  when  the  soldiers  me- 
chanically run  together  in  masses  and  the  illusion 
was  instantly  dissipated. 

The  24th,  the  enemy  skirmished  with  the  picquets 
in  front  of  Mortagao,  and  the  light  division  retired 
leisurely  to  some  strong  ground  four  miles  in  th| 
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BOOK    rear,   where  they  halted  and  some  of  the  French 
-  cavalry  coming  up  too  closely  in  the  evening,  were 


Sept!    charged  by  a  squadron  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons 
and  overthrown  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men. 

Early  on  the  25th,  Crawfurd  moved  down  from 
this  strong  post  to  the  front,  and  appeared  some- 
what disposed  to  renew  the  scene  at  the  Coa.  For 
the  enemy's  cavalry  were  now  gathering  in  front, 
and  the  heads  of  three  infantry  columns  were  plainly 
descried  on  the  table-land  above  Mortagao ;  they  were 
coming  on,  all  abreast,  with  a  most  impetuous  pace, 
and  heavy  clouds  of  dust,  rising  and  loading  the  at- 
mosphere for  miles  behind,  showed  that  the  whole 
French  army  had  passed  the  Criz  and  was  in  full 
march  to  attack.  The  cavalry  skirmishers  were 
already  exchanging  pistol-shots,  when  lord  Wel- 
lington arriving  ordered  the  division  to  retire, 
and  taking  the  command  in  person  covered  the 
retreat  with  the  fifty -second  and  ninety-fifth,  the 
cavalry  and  Ross's  troop  of  horse  artillery.  Nor 
was  there  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  enemy  with  in- 
credible rapidity  brought  up  both  infantry  and 
g^ns,  and  fell  on  so  briskly,  that  all  the  skill  of  the 
general  and  the  readiness  of  the  excellent  troops 
composing  the  rear-guard  could  scarcely  prevent 
the  division  from  being  dangerously  engaged.  How- 
beit,  a  series  of  rapid  and  beautiful  movements,  a 
sharp  cannonade  and  an  hour's  march  brought 
everything  back  in  good  order  to  the  great  position ; 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  opposite  ridge 
was  crowned  by  the  masses  of  the  sixth  corps. 
The  French  batteries  opened  while  the  English 
troops  were  yet  mounting  the  steep  ascent  on  which 
the  convent  was  situated,  and  Reynier,  taking  the 
left  hand  route  along  which  a  Portuguese  battalion 
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had  retired,  also  arrived  at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,   9^^^* 
in  front  of  the  third  division.     Before  three  o'clock, 


forty  thousand  French  infantry  were  embattled  on  the     s«pt.* 
two  points,  and  the  sharp  musketry  of  the  skirmishers 
arose  from  the  dark-wooded  chasms  beneath. 

Ney,  whose  military  glance  was  magical,  per- 
ceived in  an  instant  that  the  position,  a  crested  not 
a  table  mountain,  could  not  hide  any  strong  reserve, 
that  it  was  scarcely  half  occupied,  and  that  great 
part  of  the  allied  troops  were  moving  from  one 
place  to  another  with  that  sort  of  confusion  which 
generally  attends  the  first  taking  up  of  unknown 
ground.  He  desired  to  fall  on  without  delay,  but 
Massena  was  still  at  Mortaeao  ten  miles  in  the  rear, 
and  an  aid-de-camp  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  sUfairs,  after  attending  two  hours  for  an  audience, 
was  told  that  everything  must  await  the  prince's 
presence.  Thus  a  most  favourable  occasion  was 
lost.  For  the  first  division  of  the  allies,  although 
close  at  hand,  was  not  upon  the  ridge,  Leith's  troops, 
now  called  the  fifth  division,  were  in  the  act  of 
|>assing  the  Mondego,  and  Hill  was  still  behind  the 
Alva.  Scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
actually  in  line,  and  there  were  great  intervals 
between  the  divisions. 

Reynier  coincided  with  Ney,  and  they  wrote  in 
concert  to  Massena,  on  the  26th,  intimating  their  Appendix, 
joint  desire  to  attack.  But  the  prince  of  Esling 
did  not  reach  the  field  until  twelve  o'clock  that 
day,  bringing  with  him  the  eighth  corps  which 
with  the  cavalry  he  formed  into  a  reserve  to  connect 
the  sixth  and  second  corps ;  then  sending  out  his 
skirmishers  along  the  whole  front  he  proceeded  care- 
fully to  examine  the  position  from  left  to  right.  The 
situation  of  the  allies  was  now  however  greatl; 
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MOK    changed.     Hill's  corps,  having  crossed  the  Mon- 
—  d^o,  was  posted  athwart  the  road  leading  over  the 

••ri.  Sierra  to  Pena  Cova ;  on  his  left  Leith  prolonged 
the  line  of  defence  having  the  Lusitanian  legion 
in  reserve;  Picton,  with  the  third  division  sup- 
ported by  Champlemond's  Portuguese  brigade,  was 
next  to  Leith;  Spencer^  with  the  first  division, 
occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  between  Pic- 
ton  and  the  convent.  The  fourth  division  was  on  the 
extreme  left,  covering  a  path  leading  to  the  flat  coun- 
try about  Milheada,  where  all  the  cavalry  remained 
except  one  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons  kept  in  re- 
serve on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra.  Pack's  brigade 
and  some  other  Portuguese  troops  formed  a  sort  of 
advanced  guard  to  the  first  division,  being  posted 
halfway  down  the  mountain.  On  their  left  the  light 
division,  supported  by  a  German  brigade  and  the 
nineteenth  Portuguese  regiment  of  the  line,  occupied 
a  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  and  lower  than  the  convent,  the  space 
between  being  scooped  like  the  hollow  of  a  wave 
before  it  breaks.  The  whole  mountain  side  was 
covered  with  skirmishers,  and  about  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery  were  disposed  upon  the  most  salient 
points. 

Ney  was  now  averse  to  attack  after  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place,  but  Massena  resolved  to 
attempt  carrying  the  ridge.  Reynier  thinking  he 
had  only  to  deal  with  a  rear-guard  encouraged  the 
prince,  and  the  latter  too  confident  in  the  valour 
of  his  army  and  his  own  fortune  directed  the  second 
and  sixth  corps  to  fall  on  the  next  day,  each  to  its 
own  front,  while  the  eighth  corps  the  cavalry 
and  the  artillery  remained  in  reserve.  To  facilitate 
the  attack,  the  light  troops,  dropping  by  twos  and 


BATTLE   OF    BUSACO. 

Before  day-break  on  the  27th9  the  French  formed 
five  columns  of  attack ;  Ney  with  three  of  them  was 
opposite  the  convent,  Reynier  with  the  other  two 
at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  these  points  being 
about  three  miles  apart.  Reynier's  troops,  having 
comparatively  easier  ground  before  them,  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  picquets  and  skirmishers  of  the 
third  division  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  be  per- 
ceived to  be  in  movement ;  and  though  the  allies 
resisted  vigorously  and  six  guns  played  along  the 
ascent  with  grape,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
French  were  close  upon  the  summit :  so  swiftty 
and  with  such  astonishing  power  and  resolution  did 
they  scale  the  mountain,  overthrowing  every  thing 
that  opposed  their  progress.  The  right  centre  of 
the  third  division  was  forced  back,  the  eighth 
Portuguese  regiment  broken   to    pieces,  and   the 
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threes  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the  valley,  endea*  ^yff^' 
TOured  towards  evening  to  steal  up  the  wooded 
dells  and  hollows,  and  to  establish  themselves  unseen 
close  to  the  picquets  of  the  light  division.  Some 
companies  of  rifle  corps  and  ca^adores  checked  this 
proceeding,  but  similar  attempts  made  with  more 
or  less  success  at  different  points  of  the  position, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  night  attack.  This  excited  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  troops,  yet  none  but  veterans 
tired  of  war  could  have  slept,  for  the  weather  was 
calm  and  fine,  and  the  dark  mountain  masses  on 
either  side  glittered  with  innumerable  fires,  around 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men 
were  gathered. 
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™^    hostile  masses  gained  the  highest  part  of  the  crest, 
just  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  divisions.     The 

Bapt.  leading  battalions  immediately  established  them- 
selves amongst  the  crowning  rocks,  and  a  confused 
mass  wheeled  to  the  right,  intending  to  sweep  the 
gnmmit  of  the  sierra ;  but  at  that  moment  lord 
Wellington  caused  two  guns  to  open  with  grape 
upon  their  flank,  a  heavy  musketry  was  poured 
into  their  front,  and  in  a  little  time,  the  eighty* 
eighth  regiment  and  a  wing  of  the  forty-fifth  charged 
80 .  furiously  that  even  fresh  men  could  not  have 
withstood  the  shock.  The  French,  quite  spent 
with  their  previous  efforts,  opened  a  straggling  fire, 
and  then  both  parties  went  mingling  together  down 
the  moimtain  side  with  a  mighty  clamour  and  con- 
fusion, their  track  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying 
even  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Meanwhile  those  French  battalions  which  had 
first  gained  the  crest  formed  with  their  right  resting 
upon  a  precipice  overhanging  the  reverse  side  of 
the  Sierra ;  the  position  was  thus  in  fact  gained 
if  any  reserve  had  been  at  hand ;  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  third  division,  British  and  Portuguese, 
were  fully  engaged  ;  some  of  the  French  skirmish- 
ers were  actually  descending  the  back  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  and  a  misty  cloud  capped  the  summit,  so  that 
the  hostile  mass,  ensconced  amongst  the  rocks,  could 
not  be  seen  except  by  general  Leith.  But  that 
officer  had  put  his  first  brigade  in  motion  to  his 
own  left  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  vigorous  im- 
pression made  on  the  third  division,  and  he  was 
now  coming  on  rapidly,  he  had  however  two  miles  of 
rugged  ground  to  pass  in  a  narrow  column  before 
he  could  mingle  in  the  fight.  Keeping  the  royals 
in  reserve,  he  directed  the  thirty-eightli  to  turn  the 
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right  of  the  French,  while  the  ninth,  under  colonel  o™^^ 
Cameron,  assailed  them  in  front.  A  precipice  ^^ 
stopped  the  thirty-eighth,  but  Cameron,  being  told  s«pt. 
by  a  staff-officer  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs^ 
fonned  his  line  under  a  violent  fire,  and  without  re? 
turning  a  shot  run  in  upon  and  drove  the  French 
grenadiers  from  the  rocks  with  irresistible  bravery, 
plying  them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as  long 
as  they  could  be  reached ;  and  yet  with  excellent 
discipline  refraining  from  pursuit  lest  the  crest  of 
the  position  should  be  again  lost ;  for  the  mountain 
was  so  rugged  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
clearly  of  the  general  state  of  the  action.  The 
victory  was  now  secured  in  this  part.  For  Hill's 
corps  edged  in  towards  the  scene  of  action,  Leith's 
second  brigade  joined  the  first,  and  a  great  mass  of 
fresh  troops  was  thus  concentrated,  while  Reynier 
had  neither  reserves  nor  guns  to  restore  the  fight. 

Ney's  attack  had  as  little  success.  From  the 
abutment  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the  light 
division  was  stationed,  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
valley  could  be  discerned,  the  ascent  was  steeper 
and  more  difficult  than  where  Reynier  had  at- 
tacked, and  Crawfurd  in  a  happy  mood  of  com- 
mand had  made  masterly  dispositions.  The  table- 
land between  him  and  the  convent  was  sufficiently 
scooped  to  conceal  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second 
regiments  drawn  up  in  line ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  behind  them,  but  on  higher  ground  and  close 
to  the  convent,  the  German  infantry  appeared  to 
be  the  only  solid  line  of  resistance  on  this  part  of 
the  position.  In  front  of  the  two  British  regi- 
ments, some  rocks,  overhanging  the  descent,  fur- 
nished natural  embrasures  in  which  the  guns  of  the 
division  were  placed,  and  beyond  them  the 
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'^^   men  and  the  Portuguese  ca^adores  were  planted  as 
skirmishers,  covering  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 


sqit.  While  it  was  still  dark  a  straggling  musketry 
was  heard  in  the  deep  valley  separating  the  armies, 
and  when  the  light  broke,  three  heavy  masses,  de- 
tached from  the  sixth  corps,  were  seen  to  enter  the 
woods  below  and  throw  forward  a  profusion  of 
skirmishers.  One  of  these  divisions  under  general 
Marchand  emerging  from  the  dark  chasm  and 
following  the  main  road,  seemed  intent  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  light  division  ;  a  second  under  Loison 
made  straight  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  against 
the  front,  but  the  third  remained  in  reserve. 

General  Simon's  brigade,  leading  Loison's  attack, 
ascended  with  a  wonderful  alacrity,  and  though 
the  light  troops  plied  it  unceasingly  with  mus- 
ketry, and  the  artillery  bullets  swept  through  it 
from  the  first  to  the  last  section,  its  order  was 
never  disturbed  nor  its  speed  in  the  least  abated. 
Ross's  guns  were  worked  with  incredible  quickness, 
yet  their  range  was  palpably  contracted  every 
round,  the  enemy's  shot  came  singing  up  in  a 
sharper  key,  and  soon  the  skirmishers,  breathless 
and  begrimed  with  powder,  rushed  over  the  edge 
of'  the  ascent,  the  artillery  drew  back  and  the 
victorious  cries  of  the  French  were  heard  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  summit. 

Crawfurd,  standing  alone  on  one  of  the  rocks, 
had  been  intently  watching  the  progress  of  this 
attack,  and  now  turning,  with  a  quick  shrill  tone 
desired  the  two  regiments  in  reserve  to  charge !  the 
next  moment  a  horrid  shout  startled  the  French 
column  and  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets 
went  sparkling  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Yet  so 
truly  brave  and   hardy  were  the  leaders  of  the 
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enemy,  that  each  man  of  the  first  section  raised  his   ^y^^* 
musket  and  two  officers  and  ten  soldiers  fell  before 


them.  Not  a  Frenchman  had  missed  his  mark !  8«pi* 
They  could  do  no  more  !  The  head  of  their  column 
was  violently  thrown  back  upon  the  rear,  both  flanks 
were  overlapped  at  the  same  moment  by  the  English 
wings,  three  terrible  discharges  at  five  yards*  dis- 
tance shattered  the  wavering  mass,  and  a  long  trail 
of  broken  arms  and  bleeding  carcases  marked  the 
line  of  flight.  The  main  body  of  the  British  now 
stood  fast,  but  some  companies  pursued  down  the 
mountain,  whereupon  Ney  threw  forward  his  reserve 
division,  and  opening  his  guns  from  the  opposite 
heights  killed  some  of  the  pursuers ;  thus  warned 
they  recovered  their  own  ground,  and  the  Grermans 
were  brought  forward  to  the  skirmish.  Meanwhile 
a  small  flanking  detachment  had  passed  round 
the  right,  and  rising  near  the  convent  was 
charged  and  defeated  by  the  nineteenth  Portuguese 
regiment  under  colonel  M'Bean, 

Loison  shewed  no  desire  to  renew  the  fight,  but 
Marchand's  division  having  formed  several  smaller 
bodies  and  gained  a  pine-wood  half-way  up  the 
mountain  on  the  right  of  the  light  division,  sent  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers  against  the  highest  part  at  the 
very  moment  of  St.  Simon's  disaster.  Such  however 
was  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  that  Pack's  Portu- 
guese alone  sufiiced  to  hold  them  in  check,  and 
half  a  mile  higher  up  Spencer  shewed  a  line  of  the 
foot-guards  which  forbad  any  hope  of  success. 
Crawfurd's  artillery  also,  opening  from  the  salient 
point  which  the  light  division  occupied,  heavily 
smote  the  flank  of  Marchand's  people  in  the  pine- 
wood,  and  Ney,  who  was  there  in  person,  after  sus- 
taining   this    murderous    cannonade   for  an    hour 
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*^.^   reUnquished  that  attack  also.    The  desultory  fight- 
-— - —  ing  of  the  light  troops  then  ceased,  and  before  two 
»»pt.    o*elock  parties  from  both  armies  were,  under  a  mo- 
mentary truce,  amicably  mixed  together  searching 
for  and  carrying  off  wounded  men. 

Towards  evening  however  a  French  company 
seized  with  signal  audacity  a  village  only  half-mus- 
ket shot  from  the  light  division,  and  refused  to  retire, 
whereupon  Crawfurd  in  great  anger  turned  twelve 
guns  on  the  intruders  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
bullets  for  half  an  hour ;  after  paying  the  French 
captain  this  distinguished  honour,  the  English 
general  recovered  his  temper,  and  sent  a  company 
of  the  forty-third  down  which  cleared  the  village 
in  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile  an  affecting  incident, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  savage  character  of 
the  preceding  events,  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
day.  A  poor  orphan  Portuguese  girl,  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  very  handsome,  was  seen 
coming  down  the  mountain,  driving  an  ass  loaded 
with  all  her  property  through  the  midst  of  the 
French  army.  She  had  abandoned  her  dwelling  in 
obedience  to  the  proclamation,  and  now  passed 
over  the  field  of  battle  with  a  childish  simplicity, 
totally  unconscious  of  her  perilous  situation,  and 
scarcely  understanding  which  were  the  hostile  and 
which  the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man  on  either  side 
was  so  brutal  as  to  molest  her. 

In  this  battle  of  Busaco,  the  French  were,  after 
astonishing  efforts  of  valour,  repulsed  in  the 
manner  to  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  the 
ground  and  the  goodness  of  the  soldiers  opposed 
to  them,  and  their  loss,  prodigiously  exaggerated 
at  the  time,  was  certainly  great.  General  Grain- 
d^orge  and  eight  hundred  men  were  slain,  generals 
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Foy  and  Merle  wounded,  general  Simon  was  made  ^^^* 
prisoner.     Their  whole  loss  may  be  estimated  at 


four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  8«p^ 
allies  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred,  because  their 
musketry  and  artillery  were  brought  into  full  ac*- 
tivity,  whereas  the  French  sought  to  gain  the  day 
by  resolution  and  audacity  rather  than  by  fire,  and 
suffered  accordingly. 

Massena  now  judged  the  position  of  Busaco 
impregnable,  and  as  it  could  not  be  turned  by  the 
Mondego,  because  the  allies  might  pass  that  river 
by  a  shorter  line,  it  was  proposed  in  council  to  re- 
turn  to  Spain ;  but  at  that  moment  a  peasant  informed 
the  French  general  of  a  road  leading  from  Mortagao 
over  the  Caramula  ridge  to  Boyalva,  and  he  re- 
solved to  turn  lord  Wellington's  left.  To  mask  this 
movement  he  renewed  the  skirmishing  with  such 
vigour  on  the  28th  that  a  general  battle  was 
expected ;  yet  an  ostentatious  display  of  men,  the 
disappearance  of  baggage,  and  the  casting  up  of 
earth  on  the  hill  covering  the  road  to  Mortagao 
soon  indicated  some  other  <lesign.  It  was  not  how<> 
ever,  until  evening,  when  the  French  masses  of  in- 
fantry in  front  were  sensibly  diminishing  and  the 
cavalry  descried  winding  over  the  distant  mountains 
towards  the  allies'  left,  that  the  project  became 
quite  apparent.  At  this  moment  Wellington  arrived 
from  the  right,  and  observed  the  distant  columns  for 
some  time  with  great  earnestness;  he  seemed  un- 
easy, his  countenance  bore  a  fierce  and  angry  expres- 
sion, but  suddenly  mounting  his  horse  he  rode  away 
without  speaking :  one  hour  afterwards  the  whole 
army  was  in  movement.  Hill  recrossed  the  Mondego 
and  retired  by  Espinal  upon  Thomar;  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  army  defiled  in  the  night  by  narrow  roads 
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^^^    upon  Milheada;    the  guns  followed  the  convent 

roady   and   the  light  division   furnished   the  rear- 

Scpt.'  guard  until  Fornos  being  passed  the  open  country 
enabled  the  cavalry  to  take  that  duty.  Busaco  was 
evacuated. 

Massena's  scouts  reached  Boyalva  in  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  and  it  has  been  erroneously  asserted, 
that  Trant's  absence  from  Sardao  alone  enabled  the 
French  general  to  execute  his  design.  Trant  was 
however  at  Sardao,  four  miles  from  Boyalva,  before 
one  o'clock  on  the  28th ;  but  having  in  obedience 
to  an  erroneous  order  of  Baccellar  marched  from 
Lamego  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Oporto,  instead 
of  the  direct  road  through  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  he 
lost  men  from  fatigue  and  desertion,  and  could 
bring  only  fifteen  hundred  militia  into  line.  Hence 
his  absence  or  presence  could  have  produced  no 
effect  whatever,  even  though  he  had,  as  lord  Wel- 
lington intended,  been  at  Boyalva  itself.  And  now 
the  French  cavalry,  pushing  between  him  and  the 
British  horse  on  the  29th,  cut  off  one  of  his 
patroles,  and  the  next  morning  drove  him  virith  the 
loss  of  twenty  men  behind  the  Vouga. 

When  M assena's  main  body  had  cleared  the  de- 
files of  Boyalva,  it  marched  upon  Coimbra,  and 
the  allies,  crossing  the  M ondego  at  that  city  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  defiles  leading  upon 
Condeixa  and  Pombal.  The  commissariat  stores, 
which  had  been  previously  removed  from  Raiva  de 
Pena  Cova  to  Figueras,  were  embarked  at  Penich6, 
the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  remained  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and  Baccellar  was 
directed  to  bring  down  all  the  militia  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  upon  the  Vouga.  The  misconduct 
and  the  folly  of  the  Portuguese  government  was  now 
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made  evident.  Notwithstanding  the  proclama-  ^vuf* 
lions,  and  the  urgent  and  even  menacing  remon-  '  — 
strances  of  the  English  general,  the  Regency  had  s«p^  • 
not  caused  the  country  behind  the  Mondego  to  be 
laid  waste.  During  the  few  days  the  enemy  was 
stopped  at  Busaco  only  the  richest  inhabitants  had 
quitted  Coimbra ;  when  the  allied  army  retreated 
that  city  was  still  populous,  and  when  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  left  no  choice  but  to  fly  or  risk  the 
punishment  of  death  and  infamy  announced  in  the 
proclamation,  so  direful  a  scene  of  distress  ensued 
that  the  most  hardened  of  men  could  not  behold  it 
without  emotion.  Mothers,  with  children  of  all 
ages,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  bedridden,  and  even 
lunatics,  went  or  were  carried  forth  the  most  part 
with  little  hope  and  less  help  to  journey  for  days 
in  company  with  contending  armies.  Fortunately 
for  this  unhappy  multitude,  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  roads  firm  or  the  greatest  number  must 
have  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  manner.  And 
all  this  misery  was  of  no  avail,  the  object  was  not 
gained :  the  people  fled,  but  the  provisions  were 
left  and  the  mills  were  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
ruined. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  allied  outposts  were 
driven  from  the  hill  on  the  north  of  Coimbra,  the 
French  horsemen  entered  the  plain,  where  they 
suffered  some  loss  from  a  cannonade,  and  the  British 
cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  line,  on  open  ground; 
the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  very  great,  and 
the  opportunity  seemed  fair  for  a  good  stroke  ;  but 
after  a  time  the  British  were  withdrawn  across  the 
Mondego,  and  so  unskilfully,  that  the  French, 
following  briskly,  cut  down  some  troopers  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  were  only  prevented 
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^^f'    from  forcing  the  passage  by  a  strong  skirmish  in 
—  which  fifty  or  sixty  men  fell. 

o^aber.  This  Scrambling  affair  forced  the  light  division 
to  march  hastily  through  the  city  to  gain  the  de- 
files of  Condeixa,  which  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge ;  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  before 
quitted  the  place  then  rushed  out,  each  with  what 
could  be  caught  up  in  the  hand,  and  driving  before 
them  a  number  of  animals  loaded  vnth  sick  people 
and  children.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  the 
press  was  so  great  that  the  troops  halted  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  they  were  under  the  prison;  the  jailor  had 
fled  with  the  keys,  the  prisoners,  crowding  to  the 
windows  endeavoured  to  tear  down  the  bars  with 
their  hands,  and  even  with  their  teeth ;  they  bellowed 
in  the  most  frantic  manner,  the  bitter  lamentations 
of  the  multitude  on  the  bridge  increased,  and  the 
pistol  shots  of  the  cavalry  engaged  at  the  ford 
below  were  distinctly  heard.  William  Campbell 
a  staff  officer  breaking  the  prison  doors  freed 
the  wretched  inmates,  and  the  troops  forced 
their  way  over  the  bridge ;  but  at  the  other  end 
the  defile,  cut  through  high  rocks,  was  so  crowded 
no  effort  could  make  way,  a  troop  of  French 
dragoons  which  had  passed  the  ford  hovered  close 
on  the  flank,  and  a  single  regiment  of  infantry 
could  have  destroyed  the  division,  wedged  in  a  hol- 
low way,  and  unable  to  retreat  to  advance  or  to  break 
out  on  either  side.  At  last  a  passage  was  opened  to 
the  right,  and  the  road  was  cleared  for  the  guns ; 
but  it  was  dark  before  the  troops  reached  Condeixa, 
although  the  distance  was  less  than  eight  miles. 

That  night  the  head-quarters  were  at  Redinha 
and  the  next  day  at  Leiria,  the  marches  were  there- 
fore easy,  and  provisions  were  abundant,  yet  the 
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usual  disorders  of  a  retreat  had  already  commenced,    ^yjif* 
In  Coimbra  a  quantity  of  harness  and  intrench-    ^ 
ing  tools  were  scattered  in  the  streets ;  at  Leiria,  October. 
the  magazines  were  plundered  by  the  troops  and 
camp-followers ;  at  Condeixa,  a  magazine  of  tents^ 
shoesy  spirits,  and  salt  meat  was  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned to   the   enemy.     And  while  the  town  was 
flowing  with   rum,   the  light  division  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  brigade,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, were  obliged  to  slaughter  their  own  bullocks, 
and  received  but  half  rations  of  liquor ! 

Lord  Wellington  arrested  the  growing  disorders 
with  a  strong  hand.  Three  men  taken  in  the  fact 
were  hanged  at  Leiria  for  plundering ;  and  some 
regiments  more  tainted  than  others,  were  forbidden 
to  enter  a  village.  This  vigorous  exercise  of  com- 
mand, aided  by  the  fine  weather  and  the  enemy's  in- 
activity, restored  regularity  amongst  the  allies,  while 
Massena's  conduct,  the  reverse  of  the  English  gene- 
ral's, introduced  the  confusion  of  a  retreat  in  the 
pursuing  army.  At  Coimbra,  he  permitted  such 
waste,  that  resources  were  dissipated  in  a  lew  days 
which  would  have  supplied  his  troops  for  two 
months  under  good  arrangements  ;  and  during  this 
licentious  delay  the  advantage  gained  by  his  dan- 
gerous flank  march  to  Boyalva  was  lost. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

p.  "  Attack  vigorouslyy  after  having  observed 
well  where  to  strike.''  This  simple  but  profound 
expression  in  Napoleon's  letter  of  service,  forms  the 
test  by  which  the  prince  of  Esling's  operations 
should  be  judged. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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MOK  2\  The  design  of  turning  the  strong  ground 
behind  Celorico  by  the  route  of  Viseu,  required 
close  and  rapid  movements ;  yet  the  French  general 
did  not  quit  Viseu  to  march  against  Coimbra 
until  the  tenth  day  after  passing  the  Pinhel.  This 
was  not  a  ^'  vigorous  attack.'^  The  prince  of  Esling 
should  have  brought  the  allies  to  action  in  a  for* 
ward  position ;  and  he  might  have  done  so  when 
Almeida  fell,  or  before  that  event,  because  the  com- 
plement of  mules  for  the  service  of  the  army  being 
then  incomplete,  the  commissariat  was  dependent 
upon  the  country  carts,  and  when  the  first  retro- 
grade movement  took  place  from  Alverca,  the 
drivers  fled  with  their  animals,  and  produced  infinite 
confusion  in  the  rear.  The  commissary-general 
Kennedy  finally  contrived  indeed  to  procure  fifteen 
hundred  additional  mules ;  but  intermediately  a 
vigorous  advance  of  the  French  army  would  have 
forced  the  English  general  to  fight  near  the  frontier, 
or  to  retire  more  hastily  than  would  have  beseemed 
his  reputation  or  suited  his  political  position. 

3^  If  the  prince  of  Esling  had  not  been  misled 
by  Aloma  and  Pamplona,  and  the  more  readily  that 
the  estates  of  the  latter  were  situated  about  Coim- 
bra, he  would  have  judged  that  a  line  his  adversary 
had  studied  for  eight  months,  and  now  so  carefully 
and  jealously  guarded  was  more  likely  to  offer  advan- 
tages than  the  circuitous  route  by  Viseu,  which  was 
comparatively  neglected.  The  French  general,  ill 
acquainted  with  the  scene  of  action,  but  having  the 
stronger  and  more  moveable  army,  should  have 
followed  closely.  A  rapid  pursuit  through  Celo- 
rico, would  have  brought  him  to  the  Alva  river 
before  general  Hill,  or  even  Leith,  could  have  joined 
lord  Wellington.     The  latter  must  then  have  fought 
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with  only  half  his  army,  or  he  must  have  retreated   SJjJf ' 
to  the  Lines.  If  he  offered  battle  with  so  few  troops,  ' 

his  position  could  be  turned  on  the  left  by  the  slopes 
of  the  Estrella;  on  the  right  by  crossing  the  Mom 
dego ;  for  Busaco  was  too  extensive  to  be  occupied 
before  Hill  and  Leith  arrived.  Now  the  road  by 
Viseu,  being  the  longest  and  least  practicable,  der 
manded  great  diligence  to  compensate  for  the  diffi^ 
culties  of  the  way ;  and  to  gain  Coimbra  and  force 
the  allies  to  a  battle  before  Hill  arrived  were  ob* 
jects  more  readily  to  be  attained  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mondego.  The  point  where  to  strike  was  there^ 
fore  not  '^  well  camidtred,''  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
prince  had  not  rightly  estimated  the  greatness  and 
difficulty  of  his  enterprise. 

4^  When  the  rocks  of  Busaco,  glittering  with 
bayonets^  first  rose  on  the  prince  of  Esling  s  view, 
two  fresh  questions  were  to  be  solved.  Was  he  to 
attack  or  to  turn  that  formidable  post  ?  Or  avail* 
ing  himself  of  his  numerical  strength  and  central 
situation,  was  he  to  keep  the  allies  in  check,  seize 
Oporto,  and  neglect  Lisbon  until  better  combina- 
tions could  be  made  ?  The  last  question  has  been 
already  partly  discussed ;  but  contrary  to  the  ge^ 
neral  opinion,  the  attack  upon  Busaco  appears  to 
me  faulty  in  the  execution  rather  than  in  the  con* 
ception ;  and  the  march  by  which  that  position  was 
finally  turned  a  violation  of  the  soundest  principles 
of  war.  In  a  purely  military  view,  the  English 
general  may  be  censured  for  not  punishing  his  ad* 
versary  s  rashness  on  the  spot.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  attack.  Sixty-five  thousand  French  veterans 
had  no  reason  to  believe,  that  fifty  thousand 
mixed  and  inexperienced  troops  distributed  on 
a  mountain    more   than    eight    miles   long,    were 

z  2 
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^^  impregDably  posted.  It  would  have  been  no  over- 
— — — weening  presumption  to  expect  to  carry  some 
part  of  the  position ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  guns  could  not  have  been  used ;  the  light  divi- 
sion were  constantly  within  range,  and  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery  employed  on  that  point  would  have 
greatly  aided  the  attack  by  the  sixth  corps.  But 
when  a  general  in  chief  remains  ten  miles  from  a 
field  of  battle,  gives  his  adversary  two  days  to 
settle  in  a  position,  makes  his  attacks  without  con- 
nection and  without  artillery,  and  brings  forward 
no  reserves,  success  is  impossible  even  with  such 
valiant  soldiers  as  Massena  commanded. 

6®.  "  An  army  should  always  be  in  a  condition  to 
fight."- 

**  A  general  should  never  abandon  one  line  of 
communication  without  establishing  another,'' 

"  Flank  marches  within  reach  of  an  enemy  are 
rash  and  injudicious.'' 

These  maxims  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of  all 
generals,  have  been  illustrated  by  many  examples ; 
Senef,  KoUin,  Rosbach,  the  valley  of  the  Brenta, 
Salamanca,  attest  their  value.  Massena  violated 
all  three  by  his  march  to  Boyalva,  and  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  some  desperate  crisis  of  affairs 
alone  could  warrant  such  a  departure  from  general 
principles.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  treating  of  ano- 
ther art  says,  ^^  genius  begins  where  rules  end.'' 
Here  genius  was  dormant  and  rules  disregarded. 
For  Massena  was  not  driven  to  a  desperate  game ; 
the  conquest  of  Oporto  was  open  to  him,  so  was  a 
march  to  the  Vouga  by  Viseu.  Yet  he  threw  his 
whole  army  into  a  single  narrow  defile  within  ten 
miles  of  an  enemy  in  position.  And,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  an  officer  of  Ney's  staff,  with  such  dis- 
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order,    that  the   baggage,    the  commissariat,  the   ^^' 
wounded  and  the  sick,  were  all  mixed  tocrether  with  — -- — 
the  artillery  cavalry  and  infantry,  each  striving  who 
should  first  make  way,  while  discord  raged  amongst 
the  generals,  and  confusion  amongst  the  soldiers : 
and  all  this  in  the  night. 

"  Massena's  army  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to 
Jight—he  made  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  an 
enemy  in  positiony  and  he  abandoned  his  line  of  com-* 
munication  without  having  established  another'^ 

6**.  Lord  Wellington  was  within  four  hours  march 
of  either  end  of  the  defile  through  which  the  French 
army  was  moving.  He  might  have  sent  the  first 
division  and  the  cavalry,  forming  with  Portuguese 
regular  troops  and  Trant's  militia  a  mass  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men,  to  Sardao,  to  head  the 
French  in  the  defile,  while  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  light  divisions,  advancing  by  Martagao, 
assailed  their  rear.  That  he  did  not  do  so  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  political  position.  His  mixed  and 
inexperienced  army  was  not  easily  handled,  war  is 
full  of  mischances,  and  the  loss  of  a  single  brigade 
might  have  caused  the  English  government  to  aban- 
don the  contest  altogether.  Nevertheless,  his  re- 
treat was  as  dangerous  as  such  an  attack  would 
have  been,  and  in  a  military  view  the  battle  of  Bu- 
saco  should  not  have  been  fought ;  it  was  extraneous 
to  his  original  plan  and  forced  upon  him  by  events^ 
it  was  in  fine  a  political  battle.  :i 

V.  Massena's  march  was  successful.  The  allied 
army  could  not  cope  with  him  in  the  open  country, 
between  Busaco  and  the  sea,  where  his  cavalry 
would  have  had  a  fair  field.  Lord  Wellington 
therefore,  reverting  to  his  original  plan,  retreated 
by  the  Coimbra  and  Espinhal  roads.  But  the  prince 
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'x?.'^  of  Esltng  was  at  Avelans  de  Cima  and  Milheada  on 
— — —  the  30th,  when  the  allied  cavalry  and  the  light  di- 
vision were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  M ondego, 
which  was  fordable  in  many  places  below  Coimbra. 
Had  the  French  general,  directing  his  march 
through  Tentugal,  crossed  at  those  fords,  and 
pushed  rapidly  on  to  Leiria  by  the  route  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  followed  in  1808  against  Junot,  the 
communication  with  Lisbon  would  have  been  cut : 
terror  and  confusion  would  then  have  raged  in  the 
capital,  the  patriarch's  faction  would  have  tri- 
umphed, and  a  dangerous  battle  must  have  been 
risked  before  the  Lines  could  be  reached. 

8^.  When  the  allies  had  gained  Leiria  and  se- 
cared  their  line  of  retreat,  the  fate  of  Portugal  was 
still  in  the  French  general's  hands.  If  he  had  es- 
tablished a  fresh  base  at  Coimbra,  employed  the 
ninth  corps  to  seize  Oporto,  secured  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  that  city  and  with  Almeida  by  for- 
tified posts,  and  afterwards,  extending  his  position 
by  the  left,  attacked  Abrantes  and  given  his  hand 
to  a  corps  sent  by  Soult  from  the  south,  not  only 
would  the  campaign  have  been  so  far  a  successful 
one,  but  in  no  other  manner  could  he  have  so  effec- 
tually frustrated  his  adversary's  political  and  mili- 
tary projects.  Lord  Wellington  dreaded  such  a 
proceeding,  and  hailed  the  renewed  advance  of  the 
French  army  :  it  was  the  rising  of  a  heavy  cloud 
discovering  a  clear  horizon  beneath. 
Appendix,      90^  Even   at    Coimbra,    the   prince    was    unac- 

Wo.  Vll,  .ii  • 

Sect.  2.  quainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Lines,  and  be- 
lieved the  country  to  be  open  for  the  usage  of  all 
arms  beyond  Coimbra.  It  is  strange,  when  Junot, 
Loison,  Foy,  and  many  other  officers  who  had  served 
in  Portugal  were  present,  that  better  information 
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was  not  obtained  ;  but  every  part  .of  this  campaigpn  ^y,"^*** 
illustrated  Massena's  character  as  drawn  by  Napo-  — — - — 
leon : — He  was  dull  in  conversation,  but  decided  and 
intrepid  in  action ;  danger  gave  his  thoughts  clear- 
ness and  force.  Ambitious  and  selfish,  he  was  neg- 
lectflil  of  discipline,  regardless  of  good  administra- 
tion, and  consequently  disliked  by  his  troops,  and 
his  dispositions  for  a  battle  were  always  bad ;  but 
his  temper  was  pertinacious  to  the  last  degree ;  he 
was  never  discouraged ! 

10**.  The  French  reached  Coimbra  at  the  moment 
when  fourteen  days'  bread  carried  by  the  soldiers 
was  exhausted.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
that  French  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  carry  so 
much  bread.  Other  nations,  and  notably  the  Eng- 
lish, would  not  husband  it ;  yet  it  was  a  practice  of 
the  ancient  Romans  and  it  ought  to  be  the  practice 
of  all  armies.  It  requires  a  long  previous  disci- 
pline and  well-confirmed  military  habits ;  yet  with- 
out it  men  are  only  half  efficient,  especially  for 
offensive  warfare.  But  the  secret  of  making  perfect 
soldiers  is  only  to  be  found  in  national  customs  and 
institutions ;  men  should  come  to  the  ranks  fitted 
by  previous  habits  for  military  service,  instead  of 
being  stretched  as  it  were  upon  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes by  a  discipline  which  has  no  resource  but 
fear. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOOK        From  the  1st  until  the  3d,  the  French  army  was 
in  disorder.     The  4th,  Massena  resumed  his  march 

1810  . 

October,  by  Condeixa  and  Leiria,  leaving  his  sick  and 
wounded  with  a  slender  guard  at  Coimbra.  His 
hospital  was  established  at  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants who  were  averse,  or  unable  to  enter  the 
Lines,  immediately  came  down  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  mountains.  But  scarcely  had  the 
prince  left  the  city  when  Trant,  Miller,  and  Wilson 
closed  upon  his  rear  with  ten  thousand  militia,  oc- 
cupying the  sierras  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego, 
and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  Almeida. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  French  drove  the 
picquets  from  Pombal,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
so  suddenly  upon  Leiria  as  to  create  a  general  con- 
fusion. The  road  was  however  crossed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  parallel  ravines,  and  captain  Somers  Cocks, 
defending  one  with  a  single  squadron,  charged 
the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  vigorously  and 
checked  its  march  until  Anson's  brigade  of  horse- 
men and  Bull's  artillery  came  up.  The  French  then 
formed  three  columns,  and  endeavoured  to  bear  down 
the  British  with  the  centre  one,  while  the  others 
turned  the  flanks.  But  the  ravines  were  difficult  to 
pass,  BulFs  artillery  played  well  into  the  principal 
body,  and  Anson,  charging  as  it  emerged  from  every 
defile,  slew  a  great  number. 
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The  British  lost  three  officers  and  about  fifty  men   ^^/^^' 
in  this  action ;  but  the  French  lost  more,  and  in  five 


hours  did  not  gain  as  many  miles  of  ground,  al-  October, 
though  they  had  thirty-six  squadrons  opposed  to  ten. 
During  this  delay  Leiria  was  cleared,  and  the  army 
retreated,  the  right  by  Thomar  and  Santarem,  the 
centre  by  Batalha  and  Rio  Mayor,  the  left  by  Alco- 
ba^a  and  Obidos ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  native 
force,  under  colonel  Blunt,  was  thrown  into  Peniche. 
Massena  followed  in  one  column  by  the  way  of  Rio 
Mayor;  but  meanwhile  the  most  daring  and  hardy 
enterprise  executed  by  any  Partizan  during  the  whole 
war,  convicted  him  of  bad  generalship  and  shook 
his  plan  of  invasion  to  its  base. 


SURPRISE    OF    COIMBRA. 


Colonel  Trant  had  reached  Milheada,  intending 
to  unite  with  Miller  and  J.  Wilson,  for  which  purpose 
the  latter  had  made  a  forced  march  ;  those  officers 
were  still  distant,  but  as  his  own  arrival  was  unknown 
at  Coimbra,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in 
that  city  without  waiting  for  assistance.  Having 
surprised  a  small  post  at  Fornos  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  he  sent  his  cavalry  at  full  gallop 
through  the  streets  of  Coimbra,  with  orders  to  pass 
the  bridge  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
French  army,  of  whose  progress  he  was  ignorant. 
Meanwhile  his  infantry  penetrated  at  different  points 
into  the  principal  parts  of  the  town,  the  astounded 
enemy  made  little  or  no  resistance,  and  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara  surrendered  at  discretion.  Thus  on 
the  third  day  after  the  prince  of  Esling  had  quitted 
the  Mondego,  his  depots  and  hospitals,  and  nearly 
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BOOK    five  thousand  prisoners,  wounded  and  unwounded, 
amongst  which  there  was  a  company  of  the  marines 


October,  of  the  imperial  guards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
militia  force !  The  next  day,  Miller  and  Wilson 
arnved,  and  spreading  their  men  on  all  the  lines  of 
communication  picked  up  three  hundred  more  pri- 
soners, while  Trant  conducted  his  to  Oporto.  During 
the  first  confusion  the  Portuguese  militia  used  some 
violence  towards  some  of  their  prisoners,  and  this  has 
given  occasion  for  the  Abbe  du  Pradt,  and  other 
French  writers,  to  accuse  Trant  of  having  disgraced 
his  country  and  his  uniform  by  encouraging  their 
cruelty.  But  it  was  his  exertions  which  repressed  the 
cruelty,  and  if  the  fact,  that  not  more  than  ten  men 
lost  their  lives  under  such  critical  circumstances  was 
not  sufficient  refutation,  the  falsehood  is  placed  be- 
Appendix,  yond  dispute  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  addressed  to  colonel 
No.  VIII.  ipj.^Q^  jjy  |.jjg  French  officers  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

This  disaster  made  no  change  in  Massena's  dispo- 
sitions. He  continued  his  march,  and  on  the  8th, 
his  advanced  guard  drove  the  cavalry  picquets  out 
of  Rio  Mayor.  General  Slade,  who  commanded 
See  Notice  the  brigade,  took  no  heed  of  this  ;  the  enemy  push- 
ginning  of  ing  rapidly  on  was  like  to  have  taken  the  battery 
of  artillery  in  Alcoentre  and  great  confusion  en- 
sued ;  for  though  the  royals  and  the  sixteenth  finally 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  town,  sabring  many  and 
taking  twelve  prisoners,  the  combat  was  renewed 
by  the  French  in  the  morning  and  the  British  ulti- 
mately retreated.  Meanwhile  the  army  was  occupy- 
ing the  lines.  The  first  fourth  and  fifth  divisions 
forming  the  centre  entered  them  by  Sobral;  the 
third  division  on  the  left  by  Torres  Vedras ;  Hill's 
corps  on  the  right  by  Alhandra.  The  light  division 
and  Pack's  brigade  should  have  entered  by  Aruda, 
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but  Crawfurd,  who  had  reached  Alemquer  on  the    v"f ' 
9th,  was  still  there  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  on  the  ~;zz — 
10th.   The  weather  was  stormy,  the  men  were  placed  o«««*»- 
under  cover,  and  no  indication  of  marching  was 
given  by  the  general.     He  knew  that  all  the  cavalry 
had  already  filed  into  the  lines,  yet  he  posted  no 
guards,  sent  no  patroles  forward,  and  took  no  precau- 
tion against  a  surprise,  although  the  town  situated 
in  a  deep  ravine  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  such  a 
disaster. 

Some  officers,  uneasy  at  this  state  of  afiairs, 
anxiously  watched  the  height  in  front,  and  about 
four  o'clock  observed  some  French  dragoons  on  the 
summit,  which  was  within  cannon  shot.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given  and  the  regiments  got  under 
arms ;  but  the  principal  post  of  assembly  had  been 
marked  on  an  open  space  very  much  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  guns,  and  from  whence  the  road  led 
through  an  ancient  gateway  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain behind.  The  numbers  of  French  increased 
every  moment,  and  they  endeavoured  to  create  a 
belief  that  their  artillery  was  come  up ;  but  though 
this  feint  was  easily  seen  through,  the  general 
rashly  desired  the  regiments  to  break  and  reform 
on  the  other  side  of  the  archway  out  of  gun  range. 
In  a  moment  all  was  disorder.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  the  followers  of  the  division  and  with 
the  baggage  animals,  and  the  whole  in  one  con- 
fused mass  rushed  or  were  driven  headlong  to  the 
archway.  Several  were  crushed,  and  with  worse 
troops  a  general  panic  must  have  ensued ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  ashamed 
of  the  order,  stood  firm  in  their  ranks  until  the  first 
confusion  had  abated. 
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"S!^  Nevertheless  the  mischief  was  sufficiently  great, 
—  and  the  enemy's  infantry  descending  the  heights, 

October,  endcavoured  to  turn  the  town  on  the  left,  while 
some  pushed  directly  through  the  streets  in  pur- 
suit :  thus  with  his  front  in  disorder,  his  rear  skir- 
mishing, and  the  night  falling,  Crawfurd  com- 
menced a  retreat.  The  weather  was  however  so 
boisterous  that  the  fire  soon  ceased,  and  a  few  men 
wounded  and  the  loss  of  some  baggage  was  all  the 
hurt  sustained :  yet,  so  uncertain  is  every  thing 
in  war^  this  aflfair  had  like  to  have  produced  the 
most  terrible  results  in  another  quarter.  For  the 
division,  instead  of  marching  by  Caregada  and 
Cadafaes,  followed  the  route  of  Sobral,  and  was 
obliged  in  the  dark  to  make  a  flank  march  of  se- 
veral miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Lines  to  gain 
Aruda,  which  was  meanwhile  left  open  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  state,  the  cavalry  patroles  from 
Villa  Franca,  meeting  some  stragglers  and  followers 
of  the  camp  near  Caregada,  were  by  them  told  that 
the  light  division  was  cut  off;  a  report  confirmed 
in  some  measure  by  the  unguarded  state  of  Aruda 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  scouts  on  that 
side.  This  information  alarmed  general  Hill  for 
the  safety  of  the  second  line,  and  the  more  so  that 
the  weakest  part  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Aruda; 
be  therefore  made  a  retrograde  movement  towards 
Alverca,  with  a  view  to  watch  the  valley  of  Calan- 
drix,  or  to  gain  the  pass  of  Bucellas  according  to 
circumstances.  Hence,  when  the  enemy  was  in 
full  march  against  the  Lines,  the  front  from  Al- 
handra  to  the  forts  above  Sobral,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  was  quite  disgamished  of  troops. 
The  true  state  of  aflkirs  was  however  quickly  asccr- 
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tained,  and  Hill  regained  Alhandra  before  daylight  ^^i^' 
ou  the  lltb. 


1810. 

During  this  time  Reynier  and  Junot  passed  October. 
Alemquer  with  the  second  and  eighth  corps.  The 
first  inarched  upon  Villa  Franca,  the  second  upon 
Sobral ;  but  Reynier  s  operations  were  languid,  he 
did  not  discover  the  unguarded  state  of  Alhandra, 
and  his  picquets  only  entered  Villa  Franca  the  next 
day.  It  was  different  on  Junot's  side.  General 
Clausel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
French  army,  leading  the  head  of  the  eighth  corps, 
came  upon  Sobral  in  the  dusk  and  dislodged  the 
first  division;  he  then  occupied  the  ridge  upon 
which  that  town  is  built,  and  before  morning  had 
thrown  up  some  works  close  under  the  allies' 
position  in  the  centre  of  those  justly  celebrated 
works  commonly  but  improperly  known  as 


TH£    LINES    OF    TORRES    VEDRAS. 

They  consisted  of  three  distinct  ranges  of  de- Memoran. 

»  da  of  the 

lence.  lines,    &c. 

The  first,  extending  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  r.  lonU/ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandre    on   the   sea-coast,  gu^, 
was,  following  the  inflections  of  the  hills,  twenty- private df! 
nme  miles  long. 

The  second,  traced  at  a  distance  varying  from 
six  to  ten  miles  in  rear  of  the  first,  stretched  from 
Quintella  on  the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lorenza,  being  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 

The  third,  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation, 
extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  thcvTagus,  to  the 
tower  of  Junquera  on  the  coast.     Here  an  outward 
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BOOK    line,  constructed  on  an  opening  of  three  thousand 
yards,   enclosed   an   entrenched   camp,    the    latter 


octobar.  being  designed  to  cover  an  embarkation  with  fewer 
troops  if  such  an  operation  should  be  delayed  by 
bad  weather.  This  second  camp  enclosed  Fort  St, 
Julian  whose  high  ramparts  and  deep  ditches  defied 
an  escalade,  and  it  was  so  armed  and  strengthened 
as  to  enable  a  rear-guard  to  resist  an  army. 

The  nearest  part  of  the  second  line  was  twenty- 
four  miles  from  these  works  at  Passo  d'Arcos,  and 
some  parts  of  the  first  line  were  two  long  marches 
distant;  but  the  principal  routes  led  through  Lisbon, 
where  measures  were  taken  to  retard  the  enemy  and 
give  time  for  the  embarkation. 

Of  these  stupendous  Lines,  the  second,  whether 
regarded  for  its  strength  or  importance,  was  un- 
*  doubtedly  the  principal ;   the  others  were  only  ap- 

pendages, the  third  as  a  final  place  of  refuge,  the 
first  as  an  advanced  work,  to  stem  the  primary  vio- 
lence of  the  enemy  and  enable  the  army  to  take 
up  its  ground  on  the  second  line  without  hurry  or 
pressure.  But  while  Massena  had  remained  in- 
active on  the  frontier,  the  first  line  acquired  great 
strength,  which  was  now  so  much  augmented  by 
the  rain  that  lord  Wellington  resolved  to  abide  the 
attack  permanently* 

The  ground  presented  to  the  French  was  divided 
into  five  parts  or  positions  and  shall  now  be  de- 
scribed in  succession  from  right  to  left. 

l^  From  Alhandra  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Calandriv.  This  distance,  of  about  five  miles,  was 
a  continuous  and  lofty  ridge  defended  by  thirteen 
redoubts,  and  for  two  miles  rendered  inaccessible 
by  a  scarp,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  cut  along 
the  brow.     It  was  guarded  by  the  British  and  Por- 
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tugnese  divisions  under  general  Hill,  and  flanked  ^i^ii^* 
from  the  Tagus  by  a  strong  flotilla  of  gun-boats         — 
manned  with  British  seamen.  October. 

2^.  From  the  head  of  the  vale  of  Calandriv  to 
the  P6  de  Monte.  This  position,  also  five  miles  in 
length,  consisted  of  two  salient  mountains  forming 
the  valley  of  Aruda,  that  town  being  exactly  in 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  Only  three  feeble  redoubts, 
totally  incapable  of  stopping  an  enemy  for  ^an  in- 
stant, were  constructed  here,  and  the  defence  of 
the  ground  was  entrusted  to  the  light  division  under 
general  Crawfurd. 

3®.  The  Monte  Agrafa.  This  lofty  mountain 
overtopped  the  adjacent  country  in  such  a  manner, 
that  from  its  summit  the  whole  of  the  first  line 
could  be  distinctly  observed.  The  right  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Aruda  position  by  a  deep  ravine 
which  led  to  nothing ;  the  left  overlooked  the  vil- 
lage and  valley  of  Zibreira ;  the  centre  overhung 
the  town  of  Sobral.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  crowned  by  an  immense  redoubt  armed 
with  twenty-five  guns,  and  three  smaller  works, 
containing  nineteen  guns,  were  clustered  around 
it.  The  garrisons,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
men,  were  supplied  by  Pack's  brigade ;  and  on  the 
reverse  slope,  which  might  be  about  four  miles  in 
length,  general  Leith  was  posted  in  reserve  with 
the  fifth  division. 

4°.  From  the  valley  of  Zibreira  to  Torres  Vedras. 
This  position,  seven  miles  long,  was  at  first  without 
works,  because  it  was  only  when  the  rains  had  set 
in  that  the  resolution  to  defend  the  first  line 
permanently  was  adopted.  But  the  ground,  rough 
and  well  defined,  with  the  valley  in  front  deep 
and  watered  by  the  Zizandre,  now  a  considerabl 
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*x?^    river,  presented  a  fine  field  of  battle.     Here  the 
first  and   fourth  divisions,    reinforced  by  a  sixth, 


October,  formed  of  troops  recently  come  from  England  and 
from  Cadiz,  were  posted  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  lord  Wellington  himself;  his  quarters 
being  fixed  at  Pero  Negro,  just  under  the  lofty 
Socora  rock,  on  which  a  telegraph  was  erected  to 
communicate  with  every  part  of  the  line. 

5*^.  From  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zizandre.  The  right  flank  of  this  position 
ahd  the  pass  in  front  of  the  town  of  Torres  Vedras 
were  secured,  first  by  a  great  redoubt  mounting 
forty  guns ;  secondly,  by  smaller  forts  judiciously 
planted  so  as  to  command  all  the  approaches.  From 
these  works  to  the  sea  a  range  of  moderate  heights 
were  crowned  with  minor  redoubts ;  but  the  chief 
defence  there,  after  the  rains  had  set  in,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Zizandre,  which  unfordable  itself  over- 
flowed and  formed  an  impassable  marsh.  Such 
were  the  defences  of  the  first  line ;  they  were  de- 
fective at  several  points  but  strong,  and  there  was  st 
paved  road,  running  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
through  Torres  Vedras,  Rufia,  Sobral  and  Aruda  to 
Alhandra.  The  second  line  of  defence  now  to  be 
described  from  left  to  right  was  far  more  formidable. 

P.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lourenfa  to 
Mafra.  In  this  distance  of  seven  miles,  there  was 
a  range  of  hills,  naturally  steep  and  artificially 
scarped,  covered  by  a  deep  and  in  many  parts  im- 
practicable ravine.  The  salient  points  were  secured 
by  forts  which  flanked  and  commanded  the  few 
accessible  points;  but  as  this  line  was  extensive, 
a  secondary  post  was  fortified  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear  to  secure  a  road  leading  from  Ereceira  to 
Cintra. 
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2^,  The  Tapada  or  royal  park  of  Mafra.  Here  ^^,{|^- 
there  was  some  open  ground  for  an  attack.  Yet  it 
was  strong,  and,  together  with  the  pass  of  Mafra, 
was  defended  by  a  system  of  fourteen  redoubts  con- 
structed with  great  labour  and  care,  well  considered 
with  respect  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  ground, 
and  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  secondary 
post  spoken  of  above :  the  Sierra  de  Chypre,  co- 
vered with  redoubts,  was  in  front  and  obstructed  all 
approaches  to  Mafra  itself. 

3^  From  the  Tapada  to  the  pass  of  Bucellas.  In 
this  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  which  formed 
the  middle  of  the  second  line,  the  country  is  choked 
by  the  Monte  Chique,  the  Cabe^a  or  head  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  and  overtops  all  the  other 
mountain  masses.  A  road  conducted  along  a  chain 
of  hills,  high  and  salient,  but  less  bold  than  any 
other  part  of  the  line,  connected  Mafra  with  the 
Cabe^a,  and  was  secured  by  a  number  of  forts. 
The  country  in  front  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
behind  was  a  parallel  and  stronger  ridge  which 
could  only  be  approached  with  artillery  by  the  con- 
necting road  in  front ;  and  to  reach  that,  either  the 
Sierra  de  Chypre  on  the  left,  or  the  defile  of  the 
Cabe^a  de  Monte  Chique  on  the  right,  must  have 
been  carried.  Now  the  works  covering  the  letter, 
consisted  of  a  cluster  of  redoubts  constructed  on 
the  inferior  rocky  heads  in  advance  of  the  Cabe^a, 
they  commanded  all  the  approaches,  and  both  from 
their  artificial  and  natural  strength  were  nearly 
impregnable  to  open  force.  The  Cabe^a  itself  and 
its  immediate  flanks  were  secure  in  their  natural 
precipitous  strength ;  so  likewise  were  the  ridges 
connecting  the  Cabe9a  with  the  pass  of  Bucellas, 
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wherefore,  save  the  blocking  of  one  mule  path,  they 

-jjjj —  were  untouched. 

October.  30^  From  Bucellas  to  the  low  ground  about  the 
Tagus.  The  defile  of  Bucellas,  naturally  very 
narrow  and  rugged,  was  defended  by  redoubts  on 
each  side,  and  a  ridge,  or  rather  collection  of  im- 
passable rocks  called  the  Sierra  de  Serves,  stretched 
to  the  right  of  it  for  two  miles  without  a  break, 
and  then  died  away  by  a  succession  of  ridges  into 
the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus.  These 
declivities  and  the  flat  banks  of  the  river  offered  an 
accessible  opening,  two  miles  and  a  half  wide, 
laboriously  defended  indeed  by  redoubts,  water- 
cuts  and  retrenchments,  and  carefully  connected 
with  the  heights  of  Alhandra;  yet  it  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  line,  and  dangerous  from  its 
proximity  to  the  valleys  of  Calandrix  and  Aruda. 

Five  roads  practicable  for  artillery  pierced  the 
^rst  line  of  defence.  Two  penetrated  at  Torres 
Vedras,  two  at  Sobral,  one  at  Alhandra ;  but  as  two 
of  these  united  again  at  the  Cabe^a,  there  were 
only  four  points  of  passage  through  the  second  Une^ 
that  is  to  say,  at  Mafra,  Monte  Chique,  Bucellas, 
and  Quintella  in  the  flat  ground.  Now  the  aim 
and  scope  of  all  the  works  was  to  bar  those  roads, 
and  to  strengthen  the  favourable  fighting  positions 
between  them  without  impeding  the  movements  of 
the  army.  Those  objects  were  attained,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  loss  of  the^rst  line  would  not  have 
been  injurious,  save  in  reputation,  because  the 
retreat  was  secure  upon  the  second  and  stronger 
line;  moreover  the  guns  of  the  first  line  were  all  of 
inferior  calibre,  mounted  on  common  truck  carriages, 
immoveable,  and  useless  to  the  enemy. 
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The  movements  of  the  allies  were  free  and  un-  ^f^^ 
fettered  by  the  works,  but  the  movements  of  the  — JJJJ^ 
French  army  were  impeded  and  cramped.  For  the  ociob«fw 
great  Monte  Junta,  rising  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  first  line,  sent  forth  a  spur  called  the  Sierra 
de  Baragueda,  in  a  slanting  direction,  yet  so  close 
to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  that  the  narrow 
pass  of  Runa  alone  separated  them.  This  pass 
being  entirely  commanded  by  heavy  redoubts,  Mas* 
sena  was  of  necessity  obliged  to  dispose  his  forces 
on  one  or  other  side  of  the  Baragueda  ;  which 
though  not  absolutely  impassable,  was  so  rugged 
that  any  movement  across  would  require  time  and 
could  be  overlooked  from  the  Monte  Agm^a,  from 
whence  the  allies  could  pour  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  Baragueda  and  fall  upon  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  French  while  in  march.  And  this  could  be 
done  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  because  communi- 
cations had  been  cut  by  the  engineers  to  all  im- 
portant  points  of  the  Lines ;  and  a  system  of  signals 
was  established,  by  which  orders  were  transmitted 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  in  a  few  minutes. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  respecting 
the  Lines ;  too  little  for  the  professional  reader,  too 
much  perhaps  for  a  general  history ;  but  I  was 
desirous  to  notice,  somewhat  in  detail,  works  more 
in  keeping  with  ancient  than  modern  military  la- 
bours ;  partly  that  a  just  idea  might  be  formed  of 
the  talents  of  the  British  engineers  who  constructed 
them ;  partly  to  show  that  lord  Wellington's  mea- 
sures of  defence  were  not,  as  some  French  military 
writers  have  supposed,  dependent  upon  the  first 
line.  Had  that  been  stormed,  the  standard  of  Por- 
tuguese independence  could  still  have  been  securely 
planted  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  second  position. 

2a2 
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^2P^        To  occupy  fifty  miles  of  fortification,  to  man  one 
-  hundred  and  fifty  forts  and  work  six  hundred  pieces 


octdb«r.  of  artillery,  required  a  number  of  men  ;  but  a  great 
fleet  in  the  Tagus,  a  superb  body  of  marines  sent 
out  from  England,  the  civic  guards  of  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  heavy  artillery  corps,  and  the  militia 
and  ordenan^a  of  Estremadura  furnished  a  power- 
ful reserve  to  the  regular  army.  The  native  artil- 
lery and  the  militia  supplied  all  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts  on  the  second,  and  most  of  those  on  the  first 
line;  the  British  marines  occupied  the  third  line  ; 
the  navy  manned  the  gun-boats  on  the  river,  and 
aided  in  various  ways  the  operation  in  the  field. 
The  recruits  from  the  depots,  and  the  return  of  all 
the  men  on  furlough  rendered  the  Portuguese  army 
stronger  than  it  had  yet  been  ;  and  the  British 
troops  reinforced,  as  I  have  said,  both  from  Cadiz 
and  England,  and  remarkably  healthy,  presented 
such  a  front  as  a  general  would  desire  to  see  in  a 
dangerous  crisis. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  not  only  to  have 
strength  but  the  appearance  of  strength,  and  lord 
Wellington  had  so  dealt  with  Romana  that  the  lat- 
ter without  much  attention  to  the  wishes  of  his 
own  government,  joined  the  allies  with  six  thou- 
sand men  forming  two  divisions.  Yet  the  English 
general  did  not  thus  persuade  him  until  assured 
that  Massena's  force  was  insufficient  to  drive  the 
British  from  Lisbon.  He  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  dishonest  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  a  corner, 
where  they  could  not  from  want  of  shipping  have 
escaped  in  the  event  of  failure.  The  first  division, 
led  by  Romana  himself,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Aldea 
Gallega  the  19th,  and  was  posted  the  24th  at  Enxara 
de  los  Cavalleros,  just  behind  the  Monte  Agra^a ; 
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the  other  followed  in  a  few  days.     Thus  before  the     viii. 
end  of  October,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ~xm^ 
fighting  men  of  all  kinds  received  rations  within  the 
Lines,  seventy  thousand  being  regular  troops  dis- 
posable and  unfettered  by  the  works. 

While  Romana  was  making  for  the  Lines,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Spanish  army,  reinforced  by  Mad- 
den's  Portuguese  dragoons,  advanced  towards  Zafra ; 
Ballesteros,  at  the  same  time,  moved  upon  Aracena, 
and  Mortier,  ignorant  of  Romana's  absence,  retired 
across  the  Morena  on  the  8th,  to  be  near  Soult  who 
was  then  seriously  menacing  Cadiz.  Thus  fortune 
helped  the  dispositions  of  the  English  general  to 
widen  the  distance  between  the  French  armies  and 
to  diversify  their  objects  at  the  moment  when  the 
allies  were  concentrating  the  greatest  force  on  the 
most  important  point. 

Massena,  surprised  at  the  extent  and  strength 
of  works  the  existence  of  which  had  only  become 
known  to  him  five  days  before  he  came  upon  them, 
employed  several  days  to  examine  their  nature.  The 
heights  of  Alhandra  he  at  once  judged  inattackable, 
but  the  valleys  of  Calandrix  and  Aruda  attracted 
his  attention.  Through  the  former  he  could  turn 
Alhandra  and  come  at  once  upon  the  weakest  part 
of  the  second  line ;  yet  the  abattis  and  redoubts 
erected,  and  hourly  strengthening,  gave  him  little 
encouragement  to  attack  there ;  the  nature  of  thje 
ground  about  Aruda  also  was  such  that  he  could 
not  ascertain  what  number  of  troops  guarded  it, 
although  he  made  several  demonstrations,  and  fre- 
quently skirmished  with  the  light  division  to  oblige 
Crawfurd  to  shew  his  force. 

That  general,  by  making  the  town  of  Aruda  an 
advanced  post,  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  dis- 
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^^^   cover  his  true  situation  without  a  serious  affair ; 


and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  the  troops 
October,  had  sccurcd  the  position  in  a  manner  really  worthy 
of  admiration.  For  across  the  ravine  on  the  left, 
a  loose  stone  wall  sixteen  feet  thick  and  forty  feet 
high  was  raised ;  and  across  the  great  valley  of 
Aruda  a  double  line  of  abattis  was  drawn,  not 
composed,  as  is  usual,  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  but 
of  full-grown  oaks  and  chesnuts,  dug  up  with  all 
their  roots  and  branches,  dragged  by  main  force 
for  several  hundred  yards,  and  then  reset  and 
crossed  so  that  no  human  strength  could  break 
through.  Breast-works,  at  convenient  distances  to 
defend  this  line  of  trees,  were  then  cast  up ;  and 
along  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  for  a  space  of 
nearly  three  miles  including  the  salient  points,  other 
stone  walls  were  built  six  feet  high  and  four  in 
thickness,  with  banquettes  ;  so  that  a  good  defence 
could  easily  have  been  made  against  the  attacks  of 
twenty  thousand  men. 

The  next  points  that  drew  Massena's  attention 
were  the  Monte  Agra^a  and  the  vale  of  the  Upper 
Zizandre,  where,  from  the  recent  period  at  which 
lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to  offer  battle  on 
the  first  line,  no  outworks  had  been  constructed  ; 
neither  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  nor  the  hills  above 
Runa,  had  been  fortified.  Here  it  was  possible  to 
join  battle  on  more  equal  terms,  but  the  position 
of  the  allies  was  still  very  formidable ;  the  flanks 
and  rear  were  protected  by  great  forts,  a  powerful 
mass  of  troops  was  permanently  posted  there,  and 
six  battalions,  drawn  from  Hill's  corps  and  placed 
at  Bucellas,  could  in  a  very  short  time  have  come 
into  action. 

Beyond  Runa,  the  Baragueda  ridge  and  the  forts 
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of  Torres  Vedras  forbad  any  flank  movement,  and   ^^^^J 

the   French  general   therefore   disposed  his   army 

between  Villa  Franca  and  Sobral  so  as  to  menace  octobtr. 
all  the  weak  points  in  his  front,  without  losing  the 
power  of  concentrating  in  a  few  hours.  The 
second  corps,  still  holding  the  hills  opposite  Alhan- 
dra,  was  extended  along  some  open  ground  as  far 
as  Aruda,  and  was  protected  there  by  cavalry.  The 
eighth  corps  holding  the  ridge  Clauzel  had  seized 
close  to  Sobral,  also  occupied  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  Baragueda,  and  lined  the  Zizandre  as  far  as 
Duas  Portas  on  the  road  to  Runa,  the  outposts  of 
each  army  being  there  nearly  in  contact.  The  sixth 
corps  was  not  brought  beyond  Otta. 

These  dispositions  were  not  made  without  fight- 
ing. The  French  attempted  to  dislodge  the  seventy- 
first  regiment  from  a  field-work  near  Sobral  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  ;  but  they  were  first  repulsed 
and  then  driven  from  their  own  retrenchments,  which 
were  held  until  evening,  and  only  evacuated  because 
the  whole  of  the  eighth  corps  was  advancing  for 
the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing  its  position. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  and  other  petty  affairs 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  the 
greatest  par^  fell  at  Sobral ;  that  of  the  enemy  was 
estimated  higher ;  but  the  English  general  Harvey 
was  wounded,  and  at  Villa  Franca  the  fire  of  the 
gun-boats  killed  the  French  general  St.  Croix,  a 
young  man  of  signal  ability  and  promise. 

The  war  was  now  reduced  to  a  species  of 
blockade.  Massena  only  sought  to  feed  his  army 
until  reinforcements  reached  it ;  lord  Wellington  en- 
deavoured to  starve  the  French  before  succour  could 
arrive.  The  former  spread  his  moveable  columns 
in  the  rear  to  seek  for  provisions,  and  commenced 
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^^fi  magazines  at  Santarem^  where  his  principal  depot 
vmkf  estahlished.    The  latter  drew   down   all   the 
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oiT.  militia  and  oidenan^  of  the  north  on  the  French 
Heir,  putting  them  in  communication  with  the  gar- 
itson  of  Peniche  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  militia  of  Lower  Beira.  Carlos  d'Espaiia  also, 
Crossing  the  Tagus,  acted  between  Castelio  Branco 
and  Abrantes.  Thus  the  French  were  completely 
endoeed  without  any  weakening  of  the  regular 
anmy* 

rMObidoSy  surrounded  by  an  old  wall»  had  been 
aaiiy  put  in  a  state  of  defence  to  form  a  post,  of 
ctommunication  between  the  northern  militia  .and 
Peniche,  but  the  Portuguese  government  having 
neglected  to  furnish  it  with  provisions  it  was  evacu^ 
ted  when  Massena  first  came  down.  The  concen-* 
ttated  position  of  the  French  permitted  it  to  be 
a^ain  occupied  temporarily.  Major  Fenwick  en<* 
tered  it  with  three  hundred  northern  militia,  and 
being  supported  by  a  Spanish  battalion,  and  a  strong 
detachment  of  British  cavalry  sent  from  the  Lines 
to  Ramalhal,  hemmed  in  the  French  on  that  side. 
Meanwhile  a  moveable  column  under  colonel 
Waters  having  made  incursions  from  Torres  Vedras 
against  the  enemy's  marauding  detachments,  cap- 
tured many  prisoners  and.  part  of  a  large  convoy 
which  was  passing  the  Baragueda.  The  French  were 
thus  continually  harassed,  yet  their  detachments 
scoured  the  whole  country,  even  beyond  Leiria,  and 
obtained  provisions  in  considerable  quantities. 

During  this  partizan  warfare  the  main  body  of  the 
allies  remained  quiet,  to  the  surprise  of  many  persons ; 
for  Massena's  right  was  very  much  exposed,  and 
lord  Wellington  had  four  British  divisions  besides 
Romana's   troops,     forming  altogether   a   mass   of 
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twenty-five  thousand  men  close  round  Sobral.     Now    yjfjf^ 
by  directing  the  reserve  of  six  battalions  from  Bu-       ■    ■  ■ 
cellas  to  join  the  light  division  at  Aruda,  and  rein-*-  o«ob«N 
forcing  them  with  the  cavalry,   the  English  general 
could  have  assembled  ten  thousand  men   at   that 
point.     This  would  have  been  sufficient,   in  con- 
junction with  Hills  troops,  to  menace  the  second 
corps  and  hold  it  in  check,  while  the  twenty-five 
thousand   pouring    at  daylight    from  the    Monte 
Agra^a,  from  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  and  from,  the' 
side  of  Runa,  enveloped  and  crushed  the  head  of  the 
eighth  corps  before  the  sixth  could  come  up  froHi:^ 
Otta.     But  war  is  a  curious  and  complicated  web  l 
The  Portuguese  government  was  a  more  dire  enemj/i 
to  the  English  general  than  the  French,  and  scarceljr^ 
could  he  maintain  even  a  defensive  attitude  against 
the  follies  and  intrigues  of  men,  who  have,  nevertherin^^"^^ 
less,   been  praised   by   a  recent  writer,    for  theiir*!^^?!!!^' 
^^  earnest  and  manly  co-operation,"  with  what  justice  J^**^"; 
and  knowledge  of  facts  shall  be  shewn  in  the  neat 
chapter.  .  /I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^xi.^       The  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the 
country   embarrassed  the  finances.     The  Regency 


11810. 

October,  applied  to  England  for  an  additional  subsidy,  and 
ut't  vL  Mr.  Stuart,  seeing  the  extreme  distress,  took  upon 
^^'  '  himself  to  direct  the  house  of  Sampayo  to  furnish 
provisions  to  the  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  first 
subsidy.  He  also  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
feed  the  fugitive  inhabitants,  forty  thousand  of 
whom  arrived  before  the  13th  of  October,  and  others 
were  hourly  coming  in,  destitute  and  starving. 
Com  at  any  price  was  sought  for  in  all  countries, 
Ireland,  America,  and  Eg3rpt,  and  one  thousand  tons 
of  government  shipping  were  lent  to  merchants  to 
fetch  grain  from  Algiers.  One  commission  of 
citizens  was  formed  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  cattle 
and  com  from  the  northern  provinces ;  another  to 
regulate  the  transport  of  provisions  to  the  army,  and 
to  push  a  trade  with  Spain  through  the  Alemtejo ; 
small  craft  were  sent  up  the  Tagus  to  carry  off  both 
the  inhabitants  and  their  stock,  from  the  islands  and 
from  the  left  bank;  and  post-vessels  were  esta- 
blished along  the  coast  to  Oporto.  Bullion  and 
jewels  were  put  on  board  the  men  of  war ;  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  calling  upon  the  people  to  be 
tranquil,  and  a  strong  police  was  established  to  en- 
force this  object ;  finally,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  tonnage  created  by  the  sending  off  the  transports 
in  search  of  corn,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  the 
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port  of  Lisbon  :  this  was  strongly  protested  against   ^f^^* 
by  the  Americans,  but  an  imperious  necessity  ruled.  '^^ — 

All  these  measures  were  vehemently  opposed  by  oetoiw. 
the  Patriarch  and  his  faction ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  shew  how  entirely  the  fate  of 
the  Peninsula  depended  in  that  hour  upon  lord 
Wellington's  firmness,  the  fears  of  the  British 
cabinet,  which  had  been  increasing  as  the  crisis 
approached,  were  now  plainly  disclosed.  Their 
private  letters  contained  hints  at  variance  with 
their  public  despatches.  They  evidently  wished 
their  general  to  abandon  the  country,  yet  threw  the 
responsibility  entirely  upon  him.  They  thought 
him  rash,  but  it  was  they  who  were  unequal  to  the 
crisis ;  and  having  neither  the  manliness  to  resign 
with  modesty  nor  to  carry  on  the  contest  with 
vigour,  cast  their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to 
their  own  escape  in  case  of  failure.  During  the 
retreat  from  Beira,  affairs  had  seemed  so  gloomy  to 
some  officers  of  rank,  that  their  correspondence  bore 
evidence  of  their  feelings ;  the  letters  of  general 
Spencer  and  general  Charles  Stewart  especially, 
appeared  so  desponding  to  lord  Liverpool,  that 
he  transmitted  them  to  lord  Wellington,  and  by 
earnestly  demanding  an  opinion  upon  their  con* 
tents  showed  how  deeply  they  had  disturbed  his 
own  mind. 

Thus  beset  on  every  side,  the  English  general 
rose  like  a  giant.  Without  noticing  either  the 
arguments  or  the  forebodings  in  these  letters,  he 
took  a  calm  historical  review  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  induced  him  to  defend  Portugal,  and 
which  he  had  before  explained  to  the  very  minister 
he  was  addressing.     He  shewed  how,  up  to  that 
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'^ttR   ^eriody  his  opinions  had  been  in  every  instance 

~^ — justified   by  the  results,  and  hence  he  assumed  that 

w*6«^.  it  was  reasonable  to  confide  in  his  judgement  for 

the  future.     Then  tracing  out  the  probable  course 

of  coming  events,  he  discussed  both  his  own  and 

the  enemy's  designs,  and  with  such  sagacity  that 

the  subsequent  course  of  the  war  never  belied  his 

anticipations.     This  remarkable  letter  exists,  and, 

were  all  other  records  of  lord  Wellington's  genius 

to  be  lost,  it  would  alone  suffice  to  vindicate  his 

great  reputation  to  posterity. 

i  Having  thus  with  conscious  superiority  replied 

to  his  own  government,  he,  with  a  fierceness  ren* 

dered   necessary  by  the   crisis,    turned   upon  the 

patriarch  and  his  coadjutors.     Reproaching  them 

for  their  unpatriotic,  foolish,  and  deceitful  conduct. 

Appendix,  he  told  them  plainly  that  they   were  unfaithful 

secuwi  4.  servants  of  their  country  and  their  prince ;  and  he 

threatened  to  withdraw  the  British  army  altogether 

if  the  practices  of  which  he  complained  were  not 

aiaiended. 

i  '^*  The  king  of  England  and  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  had,"  he  said,  "  entrusted  him  with  the 
CGinduct  of  the  military  operations,  and  he  would 
not  suffer  any  person  to  interfere.  He  knew  what 
to  do,  and  he  would  not  alter  his  plans  to  meet  the 
senseless  suggestions  of  the  Regency.  Let  the  latter 
look  to  their  own  duties !  Let  them  provide  food 
for  the  army  and  the  people  and  keep  the  capital 
tranquil."  **  With  principal  Souza,"  he  said,  **  it  was 
not  possible  to  act,  and  if  that  person  continued  in 
power  the  country  would  be  lost.  Either  the  prin- 
cipal or  himself  must  quit  their  employment.  If  it 
was  to  be  himself,  he  would  take  care  the  world 
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should  know  the  reasons,  meanwhile  he  would  ad-  ^^^' 
dress  the  prince  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Regency,     y^    ' 

"  He  had  hoped,"  he  resumed  in  another  letter,  ^«*««^. 
"  that  the  Portuguese  government  was  satisfied  no.  y. 
with  his  acts,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  to  render 
all  defence  useless  by  disturbing  the  minds  of  tbe 
populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  adopted  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital. 
But  like  other  weak  individuals  they  added  dupli- 
city to  weakness,  and  their  past  expressions  of  ap- 
probation and  gratitude  he  supposed  were  intended 
to  convey  censure.  All  he  asked  from  them  was  to 
preserve  tranquillity,  to  provide  food  for  their  own 
troops  while  employed  in  the  Lines,  and  to  be  pr^w 
pared,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  save  those  persons  and 
their  families  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  enemy.*' 
**  I  have,"  he  said,  "  little  doubt  of  final  success  —^ 
but  I  have  fought  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  ie 
knowy  that  the  result  of  any  is  not  certain  even  with 
the  best  arrangements.''  *  i 

These  reproaches  were  neither  too  severe  nor  iU^ 
timed,  for  the  war  had  been  hanging  in  even  ba- 
lance, and  the  weight  of  interested  folly  thus  throii^ 
in  by  the  Regency  was  beginning  to  sink  the  scaler 
Yet  to  shew  the  justice  of  lord  Wellington's  cant* 
plaints,  it  is  necessary  to  resume  the  thread  of  thosd 
intrigues  which   have  been   before  touched  upon. 
Instead  of  performing  their  own  duties,    the  go^  Appendix, 
yemment  assumed  that  the  struggle  could  be  main-t  Seo.  8. 
tained  on  the  frontier ;  and  when  they  should  have 
been  removing  the  people  and  the  provisions  from 
the  line  of  retreat,  they  were  discussing  the  expe<-i 
diency  of  military  operations  which  were  quite  im- 
practicable.    When  convinced  of  thpir  error  by/ 
facts,  they  threw  the  burthen  of  driving  the  coun- 
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*xi*    *^y  upon  the  general ;  yet  they  knew  that  he  was 

"^^"^  ignorant  even  of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of 

octobcf.  the  officers  and  magistrates  who  were  to  execute  it, 

and  that  there  was  but  one  Portuguese  agent  at 

head-quarters  to  give  assistance  in  translating  the 

necessary  orders. 

When  this  was  remarked  to  them,  they  issued 
the  orders  themselves.  But  they  made  the  execu- 
tion referable  to  the  general,  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  well  knowing  he  had  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  country  people  :  and  this  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  enemy's  advance.  The 
battle  of  BusacOt  by  delaying  the  French  army, 
had  alone  enabled  the  orders  even  to  reach  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  but  the 
object  of  the  Regency  was  to  nourish  and  soothe 
the  national  indolence,  and  throw  the  odium  of 
harsh  and  rigorous  measures  upon  the  British  au- 
thorities. Lord  Wellington,  while  he  reproached 
them  for  this  conduct,  never  shrunk  from  this 
odium.  He  avowed  in  his  proclamations  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  wasting  the  country, 
and  he  was  willing  the  Regency  should  shelter 
themselves  under  his  name ;  but  he  was  not  willing 
to  lose  the  fruit  of  his  responsibility,  nor  content 
that  men  whose  courage  did  shrink  from  the  trial, 
should  seek  popularity  with  the  populace  at  the 
expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

After  the  disputes  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Almeida,  the  English  government,  convinced  that  a 
more  secure  and  powerful  grasp  must  be  taken  of 
Portugal,  permitted  their  envoy  Mr.  Stuart  to  have 
a  seat  in  the  Regency ;  and  influenced  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, they  insisted  that  the  subsidy  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  British  instead  of 
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the  native  authorities.  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  ^Ixf* 
ashamed  of  his  colleagues,  also  gave  assurance,  JJJJoT" 
that  if  the  army  was  forced  to  quit  Lisbon,  the  Por-  ^>«<*«»* 
tuguese  troops  should  be  carried  to  Oporto  and  the 
,war  recommenced  in  that  quarter ;  but  Mr.  Stuart 
prudently  reserved  this  information  until  the  neces- 
sity should  arrive,  well  knowing  that  the  Patriarch 
and  Souza,  who  had  already  proposed  to  go  there 
themselves,  would  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to 
urge  the  evacuation  of  Lisbon.  The  2d  of  October 
Mr.  Stuart  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  regents,  and 
in  concert  with  doctor  Nogueira,  the  Conde  de 
Redondo,  and  the  marquis  Olhao,  the  first  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  Souzas  and  the  other  two 
moderate  in  their  conduct,  proceeded  to  control  the 
intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Principal.  And  it  was  full  time.  For  both  were 
formally  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  the 
mills  in  Beira,  and  vigorously  opposing  every  mea- 
sure proposed  by  lord  Wellington. 

They  were  deeply  offended  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Lusitanian  legion,  which  about  this  time  was  in- 
corporated with  the  regular  forces  ;  they  had  openly 
declared  the  Portuguese  troops  should  not  retreat 
from  the  frontiers,  and  if  the  enemy  forced  the 
British  to  embark,  not  a  native,  whether  soldier  or 
citizen,  should,  they  said,  go  with  it.  When  the  al- 
lies, notwithstanding  this,  fell  back  to  the  Lines,  the 
Principal  Souza  proposed  that  the  Regency  should 
fly  to  the  Algarves,  and  when  this  was  indignantly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  he  threatened  to  quit 
the  government.  The  dispute  was  then  referred  to 
lord  Wellington,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  drew 
from  him  those  severe  expressions  of  which  an  ab« 
stract  has  been  given  above. 


mo. 
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•Ji*        When  the  army  approached  the  lines,  Souza  pro- 
-  posed  that  the  Portuguese   troops  should  remain 
.  outside  while  the  British  took   shelter   within !  a 
notion  so  preposterous  as  almost   to  justify   mar- 
shal Beresfords   observation,    that   he  knew    not 
whether  the  proposer  were    more  fool,    rogue,  or 
madman.     But  nothing  checked  the  restless  Prin* 
cipal.     He  pursued  his  designs  with  the  greatest 
activity,    and    in    conjunction    with   his   brothers 
and  the  Patriarch,  established  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic   opposition  to  lord  Wellington's  plans   of 
defence.     Factious  in  council,  they  were  also  cla- 
morous out   of   doors,   where  many   echoed  their 
sentiments  from  anger  at    some   wanton   ravages, 
which  in  despite  of  the  generals  utmost  efforts  had 
marked  the   retreat.     They   courted   the  mob  of 
Lisbon  servilely   and  grossly ;    and   the  Principal 
having  got  the  superintendence  of  the  succours  for 
the  fugitive  population,  became  the  avowed  patron 
of  all  persons  preferring  complaints.    He  took  pains 
to  stimulate  and  exasperate  the  public  griefs,  and 
to  exaggerate  the  causes  of  them,  frequently  hinting 
that  the   Portuguese  people   and  not  the  British 
army  had  formerly  driven  out  the  French.  All  these 
calumnies  were  echoed  by  the  numerous  friends  and 
partisans  of  the  caballers,  and  by  the  fidalgos  who 
endeavoured  to  spread  discontent  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  they  were  so  successful  that  the  slightest 
encouragement  from  the  Brazils  would  at  this  time 
have  formed  a  national  party  openly  opposed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

To  obtain  this  encouragement,  Raymundo,  the 
old  tool  of  the  party  in  the  Oporto  violences,  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  to  excite  the  prince 
regent  against  lord  Wellington ;  and  the  Patriarch 
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himself  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  ^.^*' 
duke  of  Sussex,   thinking  to    incense  them  ako  "  m^T* 
against  the  English  general.     But  the  extent  and  ^^sMM. 
nature    of  the  intrigues  may   be    estimated  from 
revelations,  made  at  the  time  by  baron  Eben  and  by 
the  editor  of  a  Lisbon  newspaper  called  the  Bra- 
ziliense. 

Those  persons,  abandoning  their  faction,  asserted 
that  the  Patriarch,  the  Souzas,  and  while  he  re- 
mained in  Portugal  the  ex-plenipotentiary  Mr. 
Villiers,  being  personally  inimical  to  lord  Welling- 
ton, Beresford,  and  Forjas,  were  seeking  to  re- 
move them  from  their  situations,  and  get  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  appointed  generalissimo  in  place  of 
Beresford.  This  part  of  the  project  was  very  natu- 
iWly  aided  by  the  princess  of  Wales ;  and  the  ea- 
bailers  in  London  had  also  sounded  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  but  he  repulsed  them  at  the  outset.  Pirt 
of  their  plan  was  to  engage  a  newspaper  to  be  their 
organ  in  London,  as  the  Braziliense  was  in  Lisbon  ; 
send  in  their  correspondence  they  called  lord  Wel- 
liogton  Alberonij  lord  Wellesley  Lama,  Beresford 
Ferugem,  Mr.  Stuart  Labre^  the  Patriarch  Saxe, 
Antonio  Souza  Lamberli,  colonel  Bunbury  and  Mr. 
Pee),  the  under-eecretaries  of  state,  Thin  and  Sy- 
tkin,  sir  Robert  Wilson  De  Camp,  lord  Liverpool  - 
Husbandy  Mr.  Villiers  Fatut,  Mr.  Casamajor  Par'- 
vinu,  and  so  on  of  many  others.  After  Mr.  Vil- 
liers' departure  the  intrigue  was  continaed  by  the 
Patriarch  and  the  Souzas,  but  upon  a  different 
plan.  For  overborne  by  Mr.  Stuart's  vigour  in  the 
council  they  agreed  to  refrain  from  openly  opposing 
either  him  or  Forjas,  but  resolved  to  write  down 
what  either  might  utter,  and  transmit  that  which 
suited  their  purpose  to  the  Conde  de  Linhares  and 
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*^^   the  chevalier  Souza,   who  undertook   to   present, 
after  their  own  fashion,  the  information  so  received 


October,  to  the  cabincts  of  St.  James'  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Stuart  having  thus  obtained  their  secret  was 
resolute  to  suppress  their  intrigues.  Yet  he  first 
endeavoured  to  put  them  from  their  mischievous 
designs,  by  the  humourous  expedient  of  writing  a 
letter  to  Domingo  Souza  in  his  own  cypher,  warning 
him  and  his  coadjutors  not  to  proceed  as  their  party 
was  insecure,  and  because  Mr.  Stuart,  lord  Welling- 
ton, Beresford,  and  Forjas,  being  united  and  re- 
solved to  crush  all  opposition,  might  be  made 
friends  but  would  prove  dangerous  enemies  !  This 
had  apparently  some  eflfect  at  first,  yet  Principal 
Souza  would  not  take  any  hint,  and  the  violent 
temper  of  the  Patriarch  soon  broke  forth  again.  He 
made  open  display  of  his  hostility  to  the  English 
general ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while 
thus  thwarting  every  measure  necessary  to  resist  the 
enemy,  his  faction  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the 
most  odious  injustice  and  cruelty  against  those  whom 
they  denominated  well-wishers  to  the  French,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  of  the  Fidalgo  faction.  By  a 
decree  of  the  prince  regent's,  dated  the  20th  of 
March,  1809,  private  denunciations  in  cases  of  dis- 
affection were  permitted,  the  informer's  name  to  be 
kept  secret.  In  September,  1810,  this  infamous 
system,  although  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  was  acted  upon ;  many  persons  were  sud- 
denly sent  to  the  islands  and  others  thrown  into 
dungeons.  Some  might  have  been  guilty,  and  the 
government  pretended  that  a  traitorous  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemy  was  carried  on  through  a 
London  house  which  they  indicated  ;  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  direct  crime  was  brought  home  to 
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any,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  innocent  persons   ^^j^' 
were  oppressed.  — 

All  these  things  proved  that  vigorous  measures  October, 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  general 
cause,  and  lord  Wellesley  dealt  so  with  the  Brazi- 
lian court,  that  every  intrigue  there  was  crushed 
for  a  time,  lord  Wellington's  power  in  Portugal  con- 
firmed, and  his  proceedings  approved  of.     Autho- 
rity was  also  given    him  to  dismiss  or  to   retain 
Antonio  Souza,  and  even  to  remove  lord  Strangford, 
the  British  envoy  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  had  been  the 
contriver  of  the  obnoxious  change  in  the  members 
of  the  Regency,  and  whose  proceedings  generally 
were  in  unison  with  the  malcontents  and  mischie- 
vously opposed  to  lord  Wellington's  and  Mr.  Stuart's 
policy   in  Portugal.     The  subsidies  were    placed 
under  lord  Wellington's  and  Mr.  Stuart's  control, 
and  admiral   Berkeley  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in 
the  Regency ;  in  fine,  Portugal  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  vassal  state ;  a  policy  which  could 
never  have  been  attempted,  however  necessary,    if 
the  people  at  large  had  not  been  willing  to  acqui- 
esce.   But  firm  in  their  attachment  to  independence 
and  abhorring  the  invaders,  they  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  this  temporary    assumption   of  command, 
and   fully  justified  the  sagacity  of  the  man,   who 
thus  dared  to  grasp  at  the  whole  power  of  Portugal 
with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  the  power  of  France  at 
bay  with  the  other.     These  remedies  for  the  disor- 
ders above  related  were  however  not  perfected  for  a 
long  time,   nor  until  after  a  most  alarming  crisis  of 
affairs  had  been  brought  on  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Lisbon  cabal,  of  which  notice  shall  be  taken  here- 
after.    While  the  army  was  in  the  Lines  the  evils 
were  in  full  activity. 
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^^^       The  strength  of  the  allies*  entrenchmeBts  defying 
— — — a  front  attack,    rendered  it  likely   that  Massena 
octobif.  would   finally    operate   by    the  left  bank   of  the 
Tagus.     This  was  to  be  dreaded.     He  could  in  the 
Alemtejo  more  easily  subsist,  more  effectually  ope- 
rate   to  the   injury  of  Lisbon,  and  more  securely 
retreat  upon  his  own  resources.     Lord  Wellington 
had    therefore    repeatedly   urged  the  Regency  to 
make  the   inhabitants   carry   off  their  herds   and 
grain  from  that  side,  and  from  the  numerous  is- 
lands in  the  river,  and  above  all  things  to  destroy 
or  remove  every  boat.     To  effect  these  objects  a 
commission  had  been  appointed,  but  so  many  delays 
and  obstacles  were  interposed  by  the  Patriarch  and 
his  coadjutors,  that  the  commissioners  did  not  leave 
Lisbon  until  the  enemy  was  close  upon  the  river, 
both  banks  being  then  still  stocked  with  cattle  and 
com,  and  what  was  worse,  forty  large  boats  lying 
on  the  right  side.     The  French  were  therefore  ena- 
bled to  enter  the  alluvial  islands  in  the  river  called 
the  Lizirias,  where  they  obtained  abundance  of  pro- 
vbions ;  and  while  the  Regency  thus  provided  for 
the  enemy,  they  left  the  fortresses  of  Palmella,  St. 
Felippe  de  Setuval,  and  Abrantes,  with  empty  ma- 
gazines. 

Lord  Wellington,  thinking  the  ordenan^a  on  the 
left  bank,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  contrary 
to  his  wishes  armed  with  English  muskets  and  fur- 
nished with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  would  be  suSi- 
cient  to  repel  any  plundering  parties  attempting  to 
cross  the  Tagus,  was  unwilling  to  spare  men  from 
the  Lines :  he  wanted  numbers  there,  and  he  also 
judged  that  the  ordenan^a  would  if  once  assisted 
by  a  regular  force  leave  the  war  to  their  allies. 
Meanwhile  Antonio  Souza  was  continually  urging 
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the  planting  of  ambuscades  and  other  like  frivoli-   ^^^' 

ties  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  as  his 

opinions  were  spread  abroad  by  his  party,  the  go-  Odober. 
vernor  of  Setuval  adopting  the  idea  suddenly  ad- 
vanced with  his  garrison  to  Salvatierra  on  the  river 
side.  This  ridiculous  movement  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  enemy  s  attention,  and  lord  Wellington 
fearing  the  French  would  pass  over  a  detach- 
ment to  disperse  the  Portuguese  troops  and  seize 
Setuval  before  it  could  be  succoured,  perempto- 
rily ordered  the  governor  to  return  to  that  for- 
tress; but  his  retrograde  movement  immediately 
caused  the  dispersion  of  the  ordenan^a  and  con- 
sternation reigned  in  the  Alemtejo*  The  supply 
of  grain  coming  from  Spain  was  stopped,  the  chain 
of  communications  broken,  the  alarm  spread  to 
Lisbon,  and  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  send 
general  Fane,  with  some  guns  and  Portuguese  ca- 
valry, which  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  Lines,  to 
that  side.  Fane  destroyed  all  the  boats  he  could 
find,  hastened  the  removal  of  provisions,  and  kept  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  enemy's  movements  as  high 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere. 

Other  embarrassments  were  however  continually 
arising.  The  prisoners  in  Lisbon  had  accumulated 
so  as  to  become  a  serious  inconvenience ;  for  the 
Admiralty,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  a  fever  ge- 
nerated by  the  infamous  treatment  the  prisoners  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  government, 
refused  permission  to  have  them  transported  to 
England  in  vessels  of  war,  and  no  other  ships  could 
be  had.  Thus  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  good 
of  the  service,  were  alike  disregarded,  for  had  then, 
been  real  danger  lord  Wellington  would  not  have 
continually  urged  the  measure.     About  this  time 
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^xi?^  also,  admiral  Berkeley  admitted  that  his  elaborate 
"  —  report,  which,  made  the  year  before,  stated  that  the 
enemy,  even  though  he  should  seize  the  heights  of 
Almada  could  not  injure  the  fleet  in  the  river,  was 
erroneous  :  hence  the  engineers  were  directed  to 
construct  lines  on  that  side  also  but  it  was  in  the 
eleventh  hour. 

Another  formidable  evil,  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Regency,  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese 
Appendii,  army.  The  troops  were  so  ill  supplied  that  more 
Section?,  than  once  they  would  have  disbanded,  had  they 
not  been  succoured  from  the  British  magazines. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  of  the  line  deserted  between 
April  and  December,  and  of  the  militia  two-thirds 
were  absent  from  their  colours ;  for  as  no  remon- 
strance could  induce  the  Regency  to  put  the  laws 
in  force  against  delinquents,  that  which  was  at  first 
the  effect  of  want  became  a  habit ;  so  that  even 
when  regularly  fed  from  the  British  stores  within 
the  Lines  the  desertion  was  alarmingly  great. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  thus  daily  growing 
up,  neither  the  Patriarch  nor  the  Principal  ceased 
their  opposition.  The  order  to  fortify  the  heights 
of  Almada  caused  a  violent  altercation  in  the  Re- 
gency, lord  Wellington  complained  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  produced  such  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  in  the  Patriarch,  that  he  per- 
sonally insulted  Mr.  Stuart,  and  vented  his  passion 
in  the  most  indecent  language  against  the  general. 
Soon  after  this,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances 
obliged  the  government  to  resort  to  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  requisitions  in  kind  for  the  feeding  of 
the  troops  :  and  in  that  critical  moment  the  Patri- 
arch, whose  influence  was  from  various  causes  very 
great,  took  occasion  to  declare  that  '*  he  would  not 
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suffer  burthens  to  be  laid  upon  the  people  which  loere  ^^^" 
evidently  for  710  other  purpose  than  to  nourish  the  ""^ — 
war  in  the  heai^t  of  the  kingdom'^  Appendix, 

But  it  was  his  and  his  coadjutors' criminal  con- Sec'tioi  10. 
duct  that  really  nourished  the  war,  for  there  were 
ample  means  to  have  carried  off  in  time  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  provisions  left  for  the  enemy.  M assena 
could  not  then  have  remained  a  week  before  the 
Lines,  and  his  retreat  would  have  been  attended 
with  famine  and  disaster  if  the  measures  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  Regency  had  been  duly  executed. 
But  now,  the  countiy  about  Thomar,  Torres  Novas, 
Gollegao,  and  Santarem  was  absolutely  untouched, 
the  inhabitants  remained,  the  mills  but  little  in- 
jured were  quickly  repaired,  and  lord  Wellington 
had  the  deep  mortification  to  find  his  well-consi- 
dered design  frustrated  by  the  very  persons  from 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  most  zealous 
support.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prince  of  Esling  would  be  enabled  to  maintain 
his  positions  until  an  overwhelming  force  should 
arrive  from  Spain  to  aid  him.  "  It  is  heart-break-  Appendix, 
ing,"  exclaimed  the  British  general,  ^^  It  is  hearts  ^^^^^^'^- 
breaking  to  contemplate  the  chance  of  failure  from 
such  obstinacy  and  folly'' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^xi?^  The  increasing  strength  of  the  works,  and  the 
""j[jJ5 —  report  of  British  deserters,  unhappily  very  nume- 
october.  pQyg  at  this  period,  soon  convinced  Massena  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  force  the  Lines  without  great 
reinforcements.  His  army  suffered  from  sickness, 
from  the  irregular  forces  m  his  rear,  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  individuals  driven  to  despair  by 
the  excesses  which  the  licentious  French  soldiers 
too  often  committed  in  their  foraging  courses.  Ne- 
vertheless, with  a  pertinacity  only  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  long  made  war,  the 
French  general  maintained  his  former  position 
until  the  country  for  many  leagues  behind  him  was 
a  desert ;  then  reluctantly  yielding  to  necessity,  he 
sought  for  a  fresh  camp,  in  which  to  make  head 
against  the  allies  while  his  foragers  searched  more 
distant  countries  for  food. 

Early  in  October,  artillery  officers  had  been  di- 
rected to  collect  boats  for  crossing  both  the  Tagus 
and  the  Zezere.  Montbrun's  cavalry,  stretching 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  former,  gathered  pro- 
visions and  stored  them  at  Santarem;  and  both 
there  and  at  Barquina,  a  creek  in  the  Tagus  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  rafts  were  formed  and  boats 
constructed  with  wheels  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  the  extreme  paucity  of  materials  and 
tools  made  the  progress  slow.  Meanwhile  Fane 
reinforced  with  some  infantry  watched  closely  from 
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the  left  bank|  Carlos  d'Espana  came  down  from  Cas-  chap. 
tello  Branco  to  Abrantes  ;  Trant  acted  sharply  on  — '— — 
the  side  of  Ourem;  Wilson's  Portuguese  militia  oct«b«r. 
infested  the  country  from  Espinhal  to  the  Zezere  ^ 

and  Loison's  division  was  detached  towards  Thomar 
to  hold  him  in  check. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  all  the  hospitals, 
storesi  and  other  incumbrances  of  the  French  army 
were  removed  to  Santarem ;  and  on  the  31st|  two 
thousand  men  forded  the  Zezere  above  Punhete  to 
cover  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  From  this  body 
four  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  dragoons 
were  led  by  general  Foy,  against  Abrantes,  and  after 
skirmishing  with  the  garrison  they  made  towards  So- 
breira  Formosa,  whereupon  the  allies'  bridge  at  Villa 
Velha  was  foolishly  burnt.  But  Foy  immediately 
pushed  for  Pena  Macor  with  a  smaller  escort,  and 
the  8th  he  gained  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  his  way  to 
France,  having  undertaken  to  carry  information  of 
the  state  of  affairs  to  Napoleon,  a  task  which  he 
performed  with  singular  rapidity  courage  and  ad- 
dress. The  remainder  of  his  escort  retired  down 
the  Zezere  and  being  attacked  by  Wilson  suffered 
some  loss. 

The  bridge  on  the  Zezere  was  destroyed  by  floods, 
the  6th  of  November,  but  the  enemy  having  now 
entrenched  the  height  over  Punhete  restored  it,  and 
cast  a  second  at  Martinchel  higher  up  the  river. 
Massena  then  commenced  his  retrograde  march 
with  great  circumspection,  because  his  position  was 
overlooked  from  the  Monte  Agra^a,  and  the  defile 
of  Alemquer  being  in  the  rear  of  the  eighth  corps, 
it  was  an  operation  of  some  danger  to  withdraw 
from  before  the  Lines.  To  cover  the  movement 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Partizans  in  the  rear,        ^ 
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^x?.*^    Montbrun's   cavalry  marched  upon  Leiria,   and  his 
detachments  scoured  the  roads  to  Pombal  on  the 


Nov.  one  side,  and  towards  the  Zezere  on  the  other. 
Meanwhile  the  sixth  corps  marched  from  Otta  and 
Alemquer  to  Thomar,  and  Loison  removed  to  Gole- 
gao  with  his  division,  which  had  been  reinforced 
with  a  brigade  of  dragoons. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  general  Clausel 
withdrew  from  Sobral  during  the  night  of  the  14th, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  corps  passed  the  defile 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  ;  the  march  being  pro- 
tected by  some  cavalry  left  in  front  of  Aruda,  and 
by  a  strong  rear-guard  on  the  height  covering  Alem- 
quer. The  second  corps  then  fell  back  towards 
Santarem  by  the  royal  causeway,  while  the  eighth 
continued  its  march  by  Alcoentre  upon  Alcanhede 
and  Torres  Novas. 

These  movements  were  not  interrupted  by  lord 
Wellington.  The  morning  of  the  15th  proved  foggy, 
and  it  was  some  hours  after  day-break  ere  he  per- 
ceived the  void  space  in  his  front  which  disclosed 
the  ability  of  the  French  general's  operations.  Fane 
had  reported  on  the  1 4th  that  boats  were  collecting 
at  Santarem,  and  information  arrived  at  the  same 
time  that  reinforcements  for  Massena  were  on  the 
march  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion was  not  clearly  developed.  It  might  be  a 
retreat  to  Spain;  it  might  be  to  pass  round  the 
Monte  Junta,  and  so  push  the  head  of  his  army  on 
Torres  Vedras  while  the  allies  were  following  the 
rear.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  kept  the  principal 
part  of  the  army  stationary,  but  directed  the  second 
and  light  divisions  to  follow  the  enemy,  the  former 
along  the  causeway  to  Villa  Franca,  the  latter  to 
Alemquer :  at  the  same  time  he  called  up  his  cavalry, 
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and  requested  admiral  Berkeley  to  send  all  the  boats  ^^^^' 
of  the  fleet  up  the  Tagus,  to  enable  the  allies  to 


pass  rapidly  to  the  other  bank  if  necessary.  k«v. 

Early  on  the  16th,  the  French  were  tracked, 
marching  in  two  columns  upon  Rio  Mayor  and  San- 
tarem.  Having  passed  Alcoentre,  it  was  clear  they 
had  no  views  on  Torres  Vedras ;  but  whether  to 
cross  the  Zezere  by  the  bridges  at  Punhete  and  Mar- 
tinchel  in  retreat  or  to  make  for  the  Mondego,  was 
still  uncertain.  In  either  case,  it  was  important  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  rear  before  the  reinforcements 
and  the  convoy,  said  to  be  on  the  road  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  could  be  joined  with.  The  first  division 
was  immediately  brought  up  to  Alemquer,  the  fifth 
entered  Sobral,  the  light  division  and  cavalry 
marched  in  pursuit.  Four  hundred  prisoners,  prin- 
cipally marauders,  were  soon  picked  up,  and  a  re- 
markable exploit  was  performed  by  one  Baxter,  a 
Serjeant  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons.     Having  only  Privrnta 

vOQiRUM  Ok 

five  troopers  with  him  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  the  Hon. 
piquet  of  fifty  men  who  were  cooking,  they  run  somen 
to  their   arms,   fired,  and  killed    one  of  the  dra- Dngoou. 
goons,  yet  Baxter  broke  in  amongst  them  and  with 
the  assistance  of  some  countrymen  made  forty-two 
captives. 

The  1 7th,  the  eighth  corps  marched  upon  Alcan- 
hede  and  Femes,  and  the  head  of  the  second  corps 
reached  Santarem.  General  Fane,  deceived  by 
some  false  movements,  now  reported  that  the  whole 
army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  the  troops  at  Santarem 
a  rear-guard ;  and  as  this  information  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  immense  plains 
skirting  the  Tagus,  which  were  left  covered  with 
straw-ricks,  it  was  concluded  that  Massena  intended 
to  pass  the  Zezere,  over  which  it  was  known  that 
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'x?!^  he  had  cast  a  second  bridge.  Hill  immediately 
— —  passed  the  Tagus  with  the  second  division  and 
i*^-  thirteenth  dragoons,  being  directed  to  succour 
Abrantes,  or  to  head  the  march  of  the  French 
according  to  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  divisions  were  directed  upon  Alem- 
quer,  the  first  division  and  Pack's  brigades  upon 
CartaxOi  the  light  division  upon  the  village  of  El 
Valle  on.  the  Rio  Mayor.  Here  there  was  a  con- 
siderable rear-guard  left  by  the  French,  and  ge- 
neral Crawfiird  forgetting  the  lesson  on  the  Coa, 
would  have  provoked  an  unequal  engagement  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief : 
in  the  evening  the  French  joined  the  main  body  at 
Santarem. 

Hitherto  lord  Wellington,  looking  to  his  Lines 
with  a  jealous  eye,  had  acted  very  cautiously.  On 
the  15th  and  16th,  while  the  French  were  still 
hampered  by  the  defiles,  his  pursuit  was  even  slack, 
although  it  would  in  no  degree  have  risked  the  safety 
of  the  Lines  or  of  the  pursuing  troops  to  have  pushed 
the  first,  second,  and  light  divisions  and  Pack's 
brigade  vigorously  against  the  enemy's  rear.  On 
the  18th  however,  when  Hill  had  passed  the  Tagus 
at  Villada,  and  Fane  was  opposite  to  Abrantes,  the 
English  general,  whether  deceived  by  false  re- 
ports, or  elated  at  a  retrograde  movement,  evincing 
his  own  superior  sagacity,  prepared  with  a  small 
force  to  assail  at  Santarem  what  he  thought  to  be 
only  the  rear-guard  of  an  army  in  full  retreat.  But 
the  French  general  had  no  intention  of  falling  back 
any  farther,  his  great  qualities  were  roused  by  the 
difiiculty  of  his  situation,  he  had  carried  ofi*  his  army 
with  good  skill,  and  his  new  position  was  chosen 
with  equal  sagacity  and  resolution. 
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Santarem  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  rising  almost  ^'^^^ 
precipitously  from  the  Tagus  and  extending  about " 
three  miles  inland.  A  secondary  range  of  hills  formed  i  m^« 
an  outwork  in  front,   covered  by  the  Rio  Mayor, 
which  is  composed  of  two  streams,  running  side  by 
side  until  within  a  mile  of  the  Tagus,  but  then 
uniting  to  flow  in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  river 
for  many  miles,  and  through  an  immense  alluvial 
flat,  called  the  plain  of  Santarem.    Advancing  from 
the  Lines,  the  allies  had  ascended  the  right  of  the 
Rio  Mayor  as  far  as  the  Ponte  Seca,  a  raised  cause- 
way  eight  hundred  yards  long,  which  bridged  the 
river  and  led  directly  to  the  French  position.     On 
the  allies'   right  a  sedgy  marsh,   not   impassable 
though  diflicult  from  water-cuts,  covered  the  enemy's 
line  down  to  the  Ti^us.  On  the  left  hand,  the  double 
stream  of  the  Rio  Mayor  overflowing  presented  a 
vast  impassable  swamp  covering  the  French  right. 
The  causeway  was  therefore  the  only  practicable 
line  of  approach,  but  it  was  narrow  and  barred  at 
the  enemy's  end  by  an  abattis  and  a  gentle  emi- 
nence from  the  summit  of  which  a  battery  looked 
down  the  whole  length.     But  to  force  this  dan- 
gerous passage  was  only  a  preliminary  step.    The 
secondary  range  of  hills  was  then  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  great  height  of  Santarem  could  be  reached, 
and  finally,  the  town  with  its  old  walls  offered  a 
fourth  point  of  resistance. 

In  this  formidable  position,  the  second  corps 
covered  the  rich  plain  of  Golegao,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Loison  s  division  of  the  sixth  corps,  he  being 
placed  there  to  watch  the  Tagus  and  keep  up  the 
chain  of  communication  with  Punhete.  On  Rey- 
nier's  right,  in  a  rugged  country  which  separates 

Santarem  from  the  Monte  Junta  and  the  Sierra  de 
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^^^   Alcoberte,  the  eighth  corps  was  posted ;  not  in  a 
continuous  line  with   the  second,  but  having  the 


Nov.*  right  pushed  forward  to  Alcanhete,  the  centre  at 
Femes,  and  the  left  thrown  back  to  Torres  Novas, 
where  Massena's  head-quarters  were  fixed.  On  the 
right  of  Alcanhete  the  cavalry  were  disposed,  as  far 
as  Leiria,  and  the  sixth  corps  was  at  Thomar  in  re- 
serve, having  previously  forced  Wilson's  militia  to 
retire  from  the  Zezere  upon  Espinhal. 

Massenathus  enclosed  an  immense  tract  of  fertile 
country ;  the  plain  of  Golegao  supplied  him  with 
maize  and  vegetables ;  the  Sierra  de  Alcoberte 
with  cattle ;  he  presented  a  formidable  head  to  the 
allies  at  Santarem ;  commanded  the  road  through 
Leiria  to  Coimbra  with  the  eighth  corps  and  the 
cavalry ;  that  through  Thomar  and  Ourem  to  Coim- 
bra with  the  sixth  corps ;  and  by  help  of  his  bridges 
over  the  Zezere,  had  opened  two  new  lines  of  retreat 
towards  the  Spanish  frontier,  one  through  Castello 
Branco,  the  other  by  the  Estrada  Nova  to  Belmonte. 
He  also  preserved  the  power  of  resuming  offensive 
operations,  whether  by  a  passage  of  the  Tagus  on 
his  left,  or  by  turning  the  Monte  Junta  on  his  right. 
Thus  paralyzing  the  allied  army,  he  appeared,  even 
in  retreating,  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

His  first  dispositions  were  however  faulty  in  de- 
tail. Between  Santarem  and  the  nearest  division 
of  the  eighth  corps  there  was  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  where  the  British  general  might  pene- 
trate to  turn  the  right  of  the  second  corps,  and  cut 
it  off*  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Reynier  fearing 
such  an  attempt  hurried  off*  his  baggage  and  hos- 
pitals to  Golegao,  dispatched  a  regiment  up  the 
Rio  Mayor  to  watch  two  bridges  on  his  right,  by 
which  he  expected  the  allies  to  pass  between  him 
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and  the  eighth  corps,  and  then  calling  upon  Junot   chap, 
for  succour,  and  upon  Massena  for  orders,  proceeded 


to  strengthen  his  own  position.  It  was  this  hurried  Nov.' 
march  of  Reynier's  baggage  that  led  Fane  to  think 
the  enemy  was  retreating  to  the  Zezere,  and  induced 
lord  Wellington  to  make  dispositions,  not  for  a  gene- 
ral attack,  by  separating  the  second  corps  from  the 
rest  of  the  army ;  but  for  assaulting  Santarem  in 
front  with  a  small  force,  thinking  he  had  only  to  deal 
with  a  rear  guard.  At  least  such  was  the  general 
belief  at  the  time,  but  it  would  seem  from  lord  Wel- 
lington's correspondence,  recently  published,  that 
his  intention  was  only  to  make  the  enemy  disclose 
the  strength  of  his  position.  This  would  however 
have  certainly  brought  on  a  serious  battle. 

On  the  19th,  the  light  division,  entering  the  plain 
between  the  Rio  Mayor  and  the  Tagus,  advanced 
against  the  heights  by  the  sedgy  marsh  ;  the  first 
division  under  Spencer,  was  destined  to  attack  the 
causeway,  while  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  and  the 
cavalry  crossed  the  Rio  Mayor  at  the  bridges  of 
Saliero  and  Subajeira,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French. 
The  columns  were  formed  for  the  attack,  and  the 
skirmishers  of  the  light  division  were  actually  ex- 
changing shots  with  the  enemy  in  the  sedgy  marsh, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  guns  belonging  to 
Pack's  brigade  had  not  arrived  :  lord  Wellington  then 
ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  former  ground. 
That  the  French  were  determined  to  maintain  their 
position  was  now  evident.  Every  advantageous 
spot  of  ground  was  occupied,  the  most  advanced 
centinels  boldly  returned  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers, 
large  bodies  of  reserve  were  descried,  some  in  arms, 
others  cooking  ;  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet  and  the 
fall  of  trees  resounded  in  the  woods  clothing  the       ^^ 
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^^K   hills,  and  the  commencement  of  a  triple  line  of 
— --- —  abattis  with  the  fresh  earth  of  entrenchments  were 
Vov/    discernible  in  many  places. 

.  On  the  20th  the  demonstrations  were  renewed, 
but  they  soon  ceased,  and  orders  were  sent  to  gene- 
ral Hill  to  halt  at  Chamusca,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  General  Crawfurd,  however,  still  thought 
it  was  but  a  rear-guard  at  Santarem.  His  spirit  was 
chafed,  he  seized  a  musket,  and  followed  only  by  a 
Serjeant  advanced  in  the  night  along  the  causeway, 
where  he  commenced  a  personal  skirmish  with  the 
French  picquet,  and  escaping  from  their  fire  mira- 
culously, came  back  convinced  that  the  French 
army  was  not  in  flight. 

The  22d  lord  Wellington  designed  to  examine 
the  enemy's  right,  but  Clauzel  brought  his  division 
from  Alcanhete  close  up  to  Santarem,  and  Massena 
having  satisfied  himself  that  no  great  movement  was 
in  agitation,  recalled  the  baggage  of  the  second 
corps  and  directed  Clauzel  to  drive  back  the  allies' 
posts  near  the  town  of  Rio  Mayor.  This  counter- 
stroke  made  lord  Wellington  withdraw  the  first  divi- 
sion and  Pack's  brigade  to  Cartaxo,  and  the  light 
division  was  also  held  in  readiness  to  retreat.  In 
truth,  Massena  was  only  to  be  assailed  by  holding 
the  second  corps  in  check  at  the  Ponte  Seca,  while 
a  powerful  mass  of  troops  penetrated  in  the  direction 
of  Tremes  and  Pernes ;  but  heavy  rains  rendered 
all  the  roads  impracticable,  and  as  the  position  of 
Santarem  was  maintained  for  several  months,  and 
many  persons  have  rashly  censured  the  conduct  of 
both  generals,  it  may  be  well  to  shew  here  that  they 
acted  wisely  and  like  great  captains. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  how,  without  any  ex- 
treme dissemination  of  his  force,  the  French  general 
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menaced  several  points  and  commanded  two  dbtinct  <^>^^- 
lines  of  retreat.     But  he  had  other  objects  also  in 


view.  He  expected  the  arrival  of  several  detach-  w«r. 
ments  and  convoys  from  Castile,  and  the  ninth  corps, 
which  had  lately  been  placed  under  his  orders.  His 
new  position,  touching  at  once  upon  Leiria  and  the 
Zezere,  enabled  him  to  give  his  hand  to  these  rein- 
forcements and  convoys,  either  by  the  line  of  the 
Mondego  or  that  of  Belmonte  and  the  Estrada  Nova; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  communicate  with 
any  troops  coming  from  Andalusia  to  his  assistance. 
He  was  undoubtedly  open  to  a  dangerous  attack^ 
between  Santarem  and  Alcanhete ;  but  he  thought 
his  adversary  would  not  venture  on  such  a  decisive 
operation,  requiring  rapid  well-timed  movements^ 
with  an  army  composed  of  three  different  nations 
and  unpractised  in  great  evolutions.  Thus  think- 
ing, he  was  guided  by  his  long  military  experiencei 
and  calculated  upon  moral  causes  with  confidence : 
he  who  cannot  do  so  is  but  half  a  general. 

Like  a  great  commander  he  counted  likewise 
upon  the  political  effect  his  menacing  attitude 
would  produce.  For  while  he  maintained  San- 
tarem, he  appeared  as  it  were  still  to  besiege  Lisbon, 
and  encouraged  the  disaffected,  who  he  certainly 
expected  to  rise  in  his  favour ;  meanwhile  he  pro- 
longed the  sufferings  of  the  city,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  forty  thousand  persons  died  from 
privations  within  the  Lines  during  the  winter  of 
1810.  He  thus  shook  the  English  influence  in 
Portugal,  and  rendered  the  final  result  so  doubtful 
in  appearance  that  few  men  had  sagacity  to  judge 
rightly  upon  the  subject.  At  this  period  also,  the 
illness  of  George  the  Third,  by  reviving  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Regency  in  England,  had  greatly  strength- 
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*x?!^  ened  the  opposition  in  parliament,  and  it  was 
jgj^  most  important  to  enforce  their  arguments  against 
Nof.  the  war  by  the  position  of  the  French  army. 
Wherefore,  while  any  food  was  to  be  obtained, 
there  were  abundant  reasons  to  justify  Massena  in 
holding  his  ground ;  and  if  he  committed  great 
errors  in  the  early  part  of  his  campaign,  in  the 
latter  part  he  proved  himself  a  daring,  able,  and 
most  pertinacious  commander. 

On  the  other  side  the  English  general's  political 
difficulties  were  so  great  that  a  battle  was  equally 
to  be  desired  and  dreaded.  Desirable,  because  a 
victory  would  have  silenced  his  opponents  both  in 
England  and  Portugal,  and  placed  him  in  a  situ- 
ation to  dictate  the  measures  of  war  to  the  ministers 
instead  of  having  to  struggle  incessantly  against 
their  fears.  Desirablci  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the 
Portuguese  people,  from  their  state  of  horrible  suf- 
fering ;  above  all  things  desirable,  lest  a  second  and 
a  third  army,  now  gathering  in  Castile  and  in 
Andalusia,  should  reach  Massena  and  again  shut 
up  the  allies  in  their  works. 

Dreaded,  because  a  defeat  or  even  a  repulse 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  ruin  of  the 
cause ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  disputes 
in  the  Regency,  relative  to  the  Lines  at  Almada, 
were  most  violent,  and  the  slightest  disaster  would 
have  placed  the  Patriarch  at  the  head  of  a  national 
party.  Dreaded,  because  of  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Regency  in  England, 
seeing  that  any  serious  military  check  would  have 
caused  the  whigs  to  triumph  in  parliament,  and 
the  troops  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  Por- 
tugal. So  powerful  indeed  was  the  opposition, 
and  so  much  did  the  ministers  dread  the  cry  for 
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economy,  that  forgetting  the  safety  of  the  army  in  ^^ap. 
the  keen  love  of  place,  they  actually  issued  orders  to 


discharge  all  the  transport  ships  to  save  expense !  Not.' 
In  fine,  Mr.  Percival  the  prime  minister,  with  the 
narrow  cunning  and  selfish  spirit  which  marked  his 
whole  public  career,  was,  to  use  an  expression  of 
his  own,  Starving  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  despite 
of  lord  Wellesley's  indignant  resistance  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  lord  Wellington's  energetic  remonstrances 
in  the  field. 

In  this  balanced  state,  it  was  essential,  that  a 
battle  upon  which  so  many  great  interests  hung 
should  not  be  fought  except  on  terms  of  advantage^, 
Those  terms  were  not  to  be  had.  Lord  Wellington, 
having  received  some  reinforcements  from  Halifax 
and  England,  had  more  than  seventy  thousand 
fighting  men  under  arms,  and  the  enemy  at  this 
time  was  not  more  than  fifty  thousand :  never- 
theless, if  we  analyze  the  composition  and  situation 
of  both,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  could  from 
the  advantage  of  position  actually  bring  more  sol- 
diers into  the  fight.  The  Portuguese  army  had 
since  the  month  of  April  lost  four  thousand  men  by 
death,  four  thousand  more  had  been  discharged, 
and  ten  thousand  had  deserted.  To  replace  this 
loss  thirty  thousand  recruits  had  come  in,  the 
numbers  were  therefore  increased,  but  the  efliciency 
for  great  operations  rather  diminished;  and  every 
department  was  neglected  by  the  government 
which  neither  paid  the  soldiers  nor  provided  them 
with  food.  The  Spanish  auxiliaries  also,  ill- 
governed  and  turbulent,  were  at  open  discord  with 
the  Portuguese,  and  their  generals  neither  able  in 
war  nor  amenable  to  those  who  were.  Meanwhile 
as  the  heights  of  Almada  were  naked,  the  defence 
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"j^^  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  required  twelve 
— igi0  thousand  men;  and  two  British  divisions  were 
w«^-  necessarily  kept  in  the  Lines,  because  the  French 
at  Alcanhete  were  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than 
the  allies  were  at  Cartaxo*  Reynier  also  might 
break  out  from  Santarem  during  an  attack  on 
Femes,  wherefore  ten  thousand  men  were  wanting 
to  hold  him  in  check.  Tlius  the  disposable  troops, 
comprehending  soldiers  of  three  nations  and  many 
recruits,  would  have  fallen  short  of  forty-five 
thousand,  while  Massena  could  bring  nearly  all  his 
force  together  on  one  point,  because  a  few  men 
would  have  sufficed  to  watch  the  British  division 
on  the  left  of  the  Tagus  and  at  Santarem. 

Lord  Wellington's  experience  in  the  movement  of 
great  armies  was  not  at  this  period  equal  to  his 
adversary's;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  made  in  a 
heavy  difficult  country,  where  the  Alviella,  the 
Almonda,  and  other  rivers,  greatly  swelled  by  in- 
cessant rain,  furnished  a  succession  of  defensive 
lines  to  Massena,  and  in  case  of  defeat  the  means 
of  carrying  off  two-thirds  of  his  army.  Victory 
might  crown  the  attempt,  but  the  stakes  were  un- 
equal. If  Massena  lost  even  a  third  of  his  force, 
the  ninth  corps  could  have  replaced  it.  If  the 
allies  failed,  the  Lines  were  gone  and  with  them 
the  whole  Peninsula.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  success  would  not  compensate  the  risk. 
Lord  Wellington  thought  the  relief  of  the  northern 
provinces  and  perhaps  of  Andalusia  would  be  the 
reward  of  a  victory,  but  those  objects  might  be 
6btained  without  fighting,  and  the  certain  result 
would  be  to  bring  the  greatest  part  of  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  upon  his  army,  without  obtaining 
any  aid  from  the  Spaniards.    ^^  I  cannot  forget,"  he 
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wrote  to  lord  Liverpool,  "  that  last  year  I  brought  ^^^^ 
upon  myself  and  general  Cuesta,  not  less  than  five  — 
corps  d'annee,  and  the  king's  guards  and  reserve,  M«r. 
more  than  equal  to  a  sixth  corps ;  and  that  when 
the  whole  of  Castile  and  the  north  of  Spain  wajB 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  not  a  man  was  put  in  the 
field  by  those  provinces  nor  even  one  raised  !" 
These  things  being  considered,  lord  Wellington 
judged  it  better  to  remain  on  the  defensive^  to 
strengthen  the  Lines,  to  forward  the  works  at  Al- 
mada,  and  meanwhile  to  perfect  the  discipline  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  to  improve  the  organization 
of  the  militia  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  to  quiet 
the  troubles  and  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
Patriarch's  faction.  Amongst  those  evils,  the  desti- 
tution of  the  fortresses  was  so  prominent,  that  at  one 
moment  he  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  off  the 
garrison  from  Abrantes  to  prevent  the  men  from 
starving. 

In  this  defensive  view  the  light  division,  sup^ 
ported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  occupied  £1  VaUe 
and  the  heights  overlooking  the  marsh  and  inun- 
dation ;  the  bridge  at  the  English  end  of  the  cause- 
way was  mined ;  and  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  looking 
straight  down  the  approach,  was  crowned  with  em* 
brasures  for  artillery,  and  laced  in  front  with  a  zig- 
zag covered  way  capable  of  containing  five  hundred 
infantry  :  the  causeway  being  thus  blocked,  the 
French  could  not  while  the  waters  kept  up  make 
any  sudden  irruption  from  Santarem. 

On  the  left  of  the  light  division,,  posts  were  ex- 
tended along  the  inundation  to  Malhorquija,  and 
thence  by  a  range  of  heights  to  Rio  Mayor.  Be- 
hind the  latter  place,  Anson's  cavalry  was  stationed 
in  observation  of  the  roads  leading  from  Pernes  and 
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*w*  Alcanliede;  and  in  rear  of  Anson,  a  position  was 
"-— — entrenched  at  Alcoentre  and  occupied  by  a  division 
Wot.  of  infantry.  Thus  all  the  routes  leading  upon  the 
Lines  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Monte  Junta, 
were  secured  by  what  are  technically  called  heads 
of  cantonments,  under  cover  of  which  the  remainder 
of  the  troops  were  disposed  in  succession.  The 
first  division  and  the  head-quarters  were  at  Car- 
taxo,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  El  Valle;  some 
troops  were  at  Alemquer  and  Sobral ;  and  Torres 
Vedras  was  always  occupied  in  force,  lest  the  enemy 
should  make  a  sudden  march  round  the  Monte 
Junta. 

Massena,  satisfied  that  his  front  was  now  safe, 
continued  to  build  boats  and  fortified  a  post  at 
Tancos  on  the  Tagus,  but  he  expected  with  impa- 
tience, the  arrival  of  a  convoy,  escorted  by  five 
thousand  men,  which  general  Grardanne  was  con- 
ducting from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  detachments  and  convalescents  lefl  in 
Castile  when  the  army  entered  Portugal,  had 
marched  by  Belmonte  and  the  Estrada  Nova,  and 
the  27th  was  at  Cardijos,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  French  bridges  on  the  Zezere.  The  advance  of 
a  cavalry  patrol  on  either  side  would  have  opened 
the  communication  and  secured  the  junction ;  but 
Gardanne,  harassed  by  the  ordenan^a,  and  deceived 
by  a  false  rumour  that  general  Hill  was  in  Abrantes 
and  ready  to  move  against  him,  suddenly  retreated 
upon  Sabugal  with  such  haste  and  blindness  that 
he  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  convoy,  and  lost  many 
men.  Hill  was  not  at  Abrantes,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  lord  Wellington  had  contemplated  sending 
him  there  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts 
beyond  the  Zezere  ;  and  it  was  only  the  advance  of 
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Gardanne's  column  the  strength  of  which  he  could    ^^^• 
not  clearly  ascertain  that  deterred  him  !     Such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  Massena,  expecting 
to  be  joined  by  the  ninth  corps,  continued  to 
strengthen  his  position  at  Santarem,  which  enabled 
him  to  draw  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  his  right,  and 
to  continue  his  marauding  excursions  in  the  most 
daring  manner.  Thus  general  Ferey  crossing  the 
Zezere  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  sixth  corps, 
foraged  the  country  as  far  as  Castello  Branco  with- 
out difficulty,  and  returned  without  loss;  Junot 
occupied  Leiria  and  Ourem  with  detachments  of 
the  eighth  corps ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  a 
battalion  endeavoured  to  surprise  Coimbra :  Trant, 
however,  baffled  that  project.  Meanwhile,  Drouet 
made  some  movements,  avowing  a  design  to  invade 
the  Tras  os  Montes,  but  the  22d  of  December  he 
occupied  the  line  of  the  Coa  with  the  ninth  corps,  . 
and  Massena's  patroles  appeared  again  on  the  Mon- 
dego  above  Coimbra,  making  inquiries  about  th^ 
fords.  At  the  same  time  all  the  spies  reported  that 
a  great  reunion  of  forces  from  the  south  was  to  take 
place  near  Madrid. 

These  things  gave  reason  to  fear,  either  that 
Massena  intended  to  file  behind  the  Mondego  and 
seize  Oporto ;  or  that  the  reinforcements  coming  to 
him  were  so  large,  that  he  meant  to  throw  bridges 
over  the  Mondego  and  occupy  the  northern  country 
without  quitting  his  present  position.  It  was  known 
that  a  tenth  corps  was  forming  at  Burgos,  and  the 
head  of  the  fifth  corps  was  again  in  Estremadura ; 
the  French  boats  at  Punhete  and  Barquina  were 
numerous  and  large ;  in  all  parts  there  was  evidence 
of  great  forces  assembling  for  a  mighty  effort  on 
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^^^  T)Oth  sides  of  the  Tagus,  and  it  was  thought,  before 
—  the  end  of  January,  more  than  forty  thousand  fresh 
i    i>ec'     troops  would  co-operate  with  Massena.  Preparations 
were  made  accordingly. 

An  outward  line  of  defence,  from  Aldea  Grallega 
to  Setuval,  was  already  in  a  forward  state;  Abrantes, 
Palmella,  and  St.  Felippe  de  Setuval  had  been  at 
last  provisioned  ;  and  a  chain  of  forts  parallel  to  the 
Tagus  were  constructing  on  the  hills  lining  the  left 
bank  from  Almada  to  TrafFaria.  Labourers  had 
also  been  continually  employed  in  strengthening 
the  works  of  Alhandra,  Aruda,  and  Monte  Agra^a, 
which  were  now  nearly  impregnable,  soldiers  only 
being  wanting  to  defy  the  utmost  force  that  could 
be  brought  against  them.  To  procure  these,  lord 
Wellington  on  the  29th  of  December  wrote  so 
earnestly  to  lord  Liverpool  upon  the  necessity  of 
reinforcing  the  army,  that  five  thousand  British 
troops  were  ordered  to  embark  for  Lisbon,  and  three 
regiments  were  drafted  from  Sicily. 

At  this  time  sickness  forced  general  Hill  to  go 
home,  and  as  Soult  was  collecting  a  disposable  force 
behind  the  Morena,  the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus  were  augmented  and  marshal  Beresford 
assumed  the  command,  for  the  Portuguese  army 
was  now  generally  incorporated  with  the  British 
divisions.  His  force,  composed  of  eighteen  guns, 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  five  regiments  of 
cavalry,  Portuguese  and  British,  was  about  fourteen 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Carlos  d'Espana's  bri- 
gade, which  being  at  Abrantes  was  also  under  his 
orders.  That  general  was  however  so  troublesome 
and  his  troops  so  ill-behaved,  that  Wellington  who 
had  not  asked  for  their  assistance  threatened  to 
send  them  back  to  Spain. 
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To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Tagus ;  to  inters  ^^^■ 
cept  all  communication  between  Massena  and  Soult  j 


IglQ. 

to  join  the  main   body  of  the  army,  by  Vellada     ^^ 
if  in  retreat,  and  by  Abrantes  if  in  advance  ;  were 
the  instructions  given   to   Beresford.      His  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Chamusca,  his  troops  dis- 
posed along  the  Tagus  from  Almeyrim  by  Chamusca 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  and  signals  of  commu'*' 
nication   from  one  quarter  to   another  were  esta- 
blished.    The  roads  leading  to  Spanish  Estremar 
dura  were  scoured,  and  a  sure  and  rapid  intercourse 
opened  with   Elvas  and   other  frontier  fortresses. 
Beresford  also  organized  good  sources   of  intelli- 
gence at  Golegao,  at  Santarem,  and  at  Thomar»; 
and  in  addition  to  these  general  precautions,  erected 
batteries  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere ;  yet  he  NSfl?  '*' 
placed  them,  against  the  advice  of  the  engineers, 
at  too  great  distance  from  the  river,  and  in  otheyr 
respects  unsuitably,  offering  nothing  threatening  to 
the  enemy:    the  French   craft  dropped   down  to- 
wards Santarem  without  hindrance,  until  colonel 
Colborne,  of  the  sixty-sixth  regiment,  moored   of 
his  own  accord  a  guard-boat  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Zezere,  and  disposed   fires  in   such  a  manner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  that  nothing  could  paifs 
without  being  observed. 

Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Santarem,  as  all  the 
country  between  Alcanhete  and  the  Ponte  Seca  con- 
tinued impracticable  from  the  rain,  the  main  bodies 
of  both  armies  were  of  necessity  tranquil.  Anson's 
cavalry,  however,  acting  in  concert  with  miyor  Fen- 
wick,  who  came  down  from  Obidos  towards  Rio 
Mayor,  harassed  the  enemy's  fors^ing  parties ;  and 
in  the  Upper  Beira  several  actions  of  importance 
had  taken  place  with  the  militia,  which  it  is  time 
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*5J>^    to  notice  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  lord  Wel- 
lington's combinations. 


BMtniMr.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ninth  corps, 
being  ordered  to  scour  Biscay  and  Upper  Castile 
in  its  progress  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
was  so  long  delayed,  that  instead  of  keeping  the 
communications  of  Massena  free  and  securing  his 
base  it  lost  all  connexion  with  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal. Meanwhile  the  Partidas  of  Leon  and  Sa- 
lamanca gave  such  employment  to  Serras'  division 
that  the  Tras  os  Montes  were  unmolested,  and 
Silveira,  falling  down  to  the  Lower  Douro,  ap- 
peared on  the  29th  of  October  before  Almeida. 
Its  former  garrison  had  entered  the  French  service, 
yet  immediately  after  deserted  to  Silveira,  who  now 
blockaded  the  place  closely,  and  made  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  surprise  a  French  post  at  San  Fe- 
lices. 

In  November,  the  head  of  the  ninth  corps  at  last 
reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  bringing  a  large  convoy 
of  provisions  collected  in  Castile  for  Massena. 
Lord  Wellington,  anxious  to  prevent  this  convoy 
from  reaching  its  destination,  directed  Silveira  to 
intercept  it  if  possible,  and  he  ordered  Miller  to 
be  at  Viseu  the  16th  in  support.  But  on  the  13th 
general  Gardanne  raised  the  blockade  of  Almeida 
and  entered  Pinhel  with  four  thousand  infantry  and 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  he  was  supported  by  the 
ninth  corps  and  proceeded  to  conduct  the  convoy 
by  Sabugal  towards  Penamacor.  The  16th,  being 
between  Valverde  and  Pereiro  Gavillos,  Silveira 
fell  upon  him,  killed  some  of  his  men  and  took 
many  prisoners,  but  the  French  being  still  too 
strong  for  him  he  retired  on  the  17th  to  Tran- 
coso,  where  he  met  with  Miller  and  the  latter  then 
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occupied  Guarda.     Gardanne  pursued  his  march,    ^^'' 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  after  reaching  Cardigos  re-  ""JJ^JJ — 
treated  in  a  panic.  Dec«mber. 

Drouet  had  not  yet  received  the  order  to  put 
himself  under  Massena's  command,  but  urged  by 
Foy,  he  moved  forward  into  Portugal,  and  to  hide 
his  object,  spread  the  report,  already  noticed, 
of  his  intention  to  penetrate  the  Tras  os  Montes. 
The  17th  December,  he  passed  the  Coa  with  four- 
teen thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Mondego  the  18th,  and  encamped  near 
Gouvea  the  22d.  From  thence  his  cavalry  and  one 
division  under  general  Claparede,  marched  against 
Sijveira,  and  after  a  skirmish  occupied  Trancoso ; 
but  Drouet  himself  with  eleven  battalions,  and  the 
troops  under  Gardanne,  which  he  had  rallied, 
made  for  the  Alva  and  reached  Ponte  Murcella 
the  24th. 

Hitherto  lord  Wellington's  communications  with 
Baccellar,  had  been  carried  on  through  Trant  on 
the  side  of  Coimbra,  and  through  Wilson  on  that 
of  Espinhal  and  Abrantes.  But  this  sudden  ad- 
vance of  the  ninth  corps  obliged  Wilson  to  cross 
the  Mondego  to  avoid  being  enclosed ;  and  Drouet 
effecting  his  junction  with  Massena  by  Espinhal, 
occupied  Leiria  and  spreading  towards  the  sea  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  allies  and  the 
northern  provinces.  On  the  2d  of  January,  how- 
ever, Trant  intercepted  a  letter  from  Drouet  to 
Claparede,  giving  an  account  of  his  own  arrival 
and  of  the  state  of  Massena's  army ;  he  intimated 
that  a  great  operation  was  in  contemplation,  and 
the  fifth  corps  daily  expected  in  the  Alemtejo  ; 
finally  he  directed  Claparede  to  seize  Guarda,  to 
forage  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  watch  the  road 
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^^^   of  Belmonte,  and  if  Silveira  should  be  troublesome 
to  crush  him.     That  vain  and  insufficient  man,  in- 
flated with  his  previous  petty  success  had  already 
attacked  Claparede  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  men  at  Ponte  Abad  near  Trancoso 
on  the  30th ;  Oporto  was  thus  laid  open,  and  Ba- 
cellar  in  great  alarm  called  Miller  and  Wilson  to 
its  succour.     They  immediately  moved  upon  Viseu, 
but  the  last  having  recrossed  the  Mondego  took 
a  hundred  of  Drouet's  stragglers  before  the  order 
for  retreat  reached  him ;  both  then  hurried  their 
marches,  but  Silviera  having  meanwhile  again  pro- 
voked Claparede,  was  by  him  pressed  so  closely 
from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  January,  that  he  was 
driven  over  the  Douro  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa,  and  the 
French    general    seized    Lamego,     and    menaced 
Oporto    before    any   troops  could  concentrate  to 
oppose  him.     However,  when  Bacellar  brought  up 
his  reserve  to  the  Pavia,  and  Miller's  and  Wilson's 
corps  reached  Castro  d'Airo,   Claparede  returned 
to  Moimenta  de  Beira  and  was  closely  followed  by 
colonel  Wilson. 

During  these  events  the  passage  of  the  ninth 
corps  having  relieved  the  French  troops  in  Leon,  they 
again  menaced  Tras  os  Montes,  which  drew  Silveira 
to  Braganza ;  Miller  died  at  Viseu,  and  only  Wilson 
and  Trant  remained  to  harass  the  enemy's  parties.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  Claparede  took  post  at  Guarda 
and  following  his  orders  seized  Covilhao.  At  the 
same  time  Foy,  returning  from  France,  and  having 
collected  three  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  con- 
valescents from  Massena's  hospitals  in  Castile,  at- 
tempted to  rejoin  the  army  by  the  road  of  Belmonte. 
He  had  escaped  innumerable  perils.  At  Pancorbo 
he  was  fain  to  fly  from  the  Partidas  with  the  loss 
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of  his  despatches  and  half  his  escort ;  and  now  at   ^^^* 
Enxabarda,    entering  the  Estrada  Nova,  he  was,  -^^;^ 
notwithstanding  Claparede's  vicinity,  harassed  by  Decwaiw, 
colonel  Grant  with  a  corps  of  ordenan^a  from  the 
Lower  Beira ;  and  although  he  suffered  nothing  by 
the  sword,  three  hundred  of  his  men  died  on  the 
mountain  from  cold.     However  on  the  2d  of  Feb* 
ruary  he   reached  Santarem,  where   affairs   were 
coming  to  a  crisis. 

During  December  and  January,  the  country  be- 
ing always  more  or  less  flooded,  the  armies  had 
continued  in  observation,  and  Wellington,  hearing 
that  a  serious  attack  on  Cadiz  was  in  forward- 
ness, prepared  to  send  some  British  regiments  to 
the  assistance  of  that  place.  Meantime  Massena 
whose  positions  were  laboriously  strengthened,  re- 
inforced his  out-posts  and  extended  his  marauding 
excursions  in  proportion  to  his  increasing  neces- 
sities. But  both  generals  watched  the  side  of  Rio 
Mayor  with  great  jealousy,  especially  as  the  season 
advanced  and  the  roads  became  firmer.  Thus,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  some  reinforcements  having 
landed  at  Lisbon  a  few  days  before,  a  fear  lest  the 
allies  should  be  concentrating  at  Alcoentre,  in- 
duced Junot  to  drive  their  outposts  from  Rio  Mayor 
to  probe  the  state  of  affairs,  and  immediately  a 
general  attack  was  expected ;  but  after  a  skirmish, 
he  returned  with  a  wound  which  disabled  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

Early  in  February,  a  column  of  six  thousand 
French  again  scoured  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Zezere,  and  found  considerable  stores  concealed 
near  Pedragoa,  after  which  it  marched  to  the  Mon- 
dego  and  carried  off  from  below  Coimbra  four 
hundred  oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  intended  for 
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*xi!^    the  allies.     These  marauding  excursions  gave  rise 
to  horrible  excesses,  which  broke  down  the  disci- 
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Febrewy.  pline  of  the  French  army,  and  were  not  always 
executed  with  impunity ;  the  British  cavalry  at 
various  times  redeemed  many  cattle,  and  brought 
in  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  amongst 
tbem  an  aid-de-camp  of  general  Clausel's.  Mas- 
sena  had  however  organized  a  secret  communica- 
tion with  Lisbon,  through  the  Portuguese  general 
Pamplona,  who  effected  it  by  the  help  of  the  fidalgos 
in  that  capital.  Their  agents,  under  the  pretence 
of  selling  sugar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thomar  and 
Torres  Novas,  passed  by  the  road  of  Caldas,  and 
thence  through  the  mountains  of  Pedragoa ;  and  it 
was  suspected  that  the  treason  extended  to  the 
provisioning  of  the  enemy  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  be  one  of  the  secret  resources  which  enabled 
Massena  to  brave  the  difficulties  of  his  position  so 
long.  It  is  certain  that  herds  of  cattle  were 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  create  doubts  if  it  could  be  done 
without  design.  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  understood  to  have  gained  a  French 
officer  of  rank.  Thus  both  generals  had  excellent 
information ;  and  in  this  manner  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  each  commander  impatiently  waiting' 
for  reinforcements  which  should  enable  him  to 
act  offensively.  How  both  were  disappointed,  and 
how  other  events  hitherto  unnoticed  bore  upon 
the  plans  of  each,  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
book. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

JO    a  jfT^y  ig  fiQi  cL  conjectural  ari^    Massena 
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forgetting  this,  assumed  that  the  allies  would  not    ^^/*' 
make  a  stand  in  front  of  Lisbon,  and  that  the  mi-  ■ 

litia  would  not  venture  to  attack  Coimbra  ;  but  the 
battle  of  Busaco  and  the  capture  of  his  hospitals 
evinced  the  soundness  of  the  maxim.  Again,  he 
conjectured  that  the  English  would  re-embark  if 
pressed,  and  the  Lines  put  an  end  to  that  dream. : 
yet  once  awake,  he  made  war  like  a  great  man, 
proving  more  formidable  with  reduced  means  and 
in  difficulties,  than  he  had  been  when  opportunity 
was  rife  and  his  numbers  untouched.  His  stay  at 
Santarem  shews  what  thirty  thousand  additional 
men  acting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  could 
have  done.  Had  they  arrived  on  the  heights  of 
Almada  before  admiral  Berkeley's  error  was  dis- 
covered, the  [supply  of  provisions  from  Alemtejo 
and  from  Spain,  would  have  been  transferred  from 
Lisbon  to  the  French  armies;  the  fleet  would 
have  been  driven  from  the  Tagus ;  and  then  the 
misery  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fears  of  the  British 
cabinet,  the  machinations  of  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  little  chance  of  final  success,  would  probably 
have  induced  the  British  general  to  abandon  the 
country. 

2^.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Massena  might  in 
the  first  week  have  easily  passed  the  Tagus, 
secured  the  resources  of  the  Alemtejo,  and  driven 
the  British  fleet  out  of  the  port.  This  was  not  so 
practicable  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
rains  were  heavy,  the  fords  impassable,  and  the 
French  had  not  boats  sufficient  for  a  bridge.  To 
detach  a  small  force  would  have  been  useless,  to 
detach  largely  dangerous.  To  collect  boats,  cast  a 
bridge,  and  raise  the  entrenchments  necessary  to 
defend  it  in  the  face  of  the  allied  forces,  would 
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■5^    have  been  neither  a  safe  nor  sure  operation ;  more- 
-  over,  Massena  would   then  have  relinquished  the 
certain  aid  of  the  ninth  for  the  uncertain  assistance 
of  the  fifth  corps. 

3?.  Lord  Wellington,  conjecturing  the  French  to 
be  in  full  retreat,  had  like  to  have  received  a  severe 
check  at  Santarem  yet  he  recovered  himself  in 
time.  It  has  been  also  urged  that  he  might  have 
straightened  the  enemy's  quarters  more  eflfectually 
at  that  place;  that  Hill's  corps,  passing  through 
Abrantes,  could  have  destroyed  the  bridges  at 
Punhete,  lined  the  Zezere,  cut  off  Massena's  rein- 
forcements, and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tions, or  even  to  capitulate.  This  idea,  advanced 
at  the  time  by  colonel  Squire,  an  engineer  of  great 
Eeal  and  ability  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
localities,  merits  examination.  As  a  simple  operation 
it  was  doubtless  feasible,  and  we  have  seen  that  a 
partial  attack  of  this  nature  was  contemplated  by  lord 
Wellington.  But  a  successful  result  to  the  larger 
design  of  colonel  Squire  was  not  so  certain.  The 
Lines  of  Almada  being  unfinished,  the  rashness  of 
leaving  the  Tagus  unguarded  before  an  enemy  who 
possessed  eighty  large  boats,  exclusive  of  those 
forming  the  bridges  on  the  Zezere,  is  apparent  ; 
Hill's  corps  must  then  have  been  replaced,  and  the 
army  before  Santarem  would  have  been  so  weak  as 
to  invite  a  concentrated  attack,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  Torres  Vedras  Lines.  Nor  was  the  forcing 
of  the  French  works  at  Punhete  a  sure  matter ;  the 
ground  was  strong,  there  were  two  bridges  over  the 
Zezere,  and  the  sixth  corps,  being  within  a  short 
march,  might  have  passed  at  Martinchel  and  taken 
general  Hill  in  flank. 

4^  The  same  officer,  at  a  later  period,  miscal- 
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culating  the  enemy's  numbers  at  thirty  thousand  ®*^v 
men,  and  the  allies  at  more  than  seventy  thousand,  — 
proposed  that  Beresford  should  cross  the  Tagus  at 
Azingha,  behind  the  Almonda  river,  and  march 
upon  Golegao,  while  lord  Wellington,  concentrating 
at  Rio  Mayor,  pushed  upon  Torres  Novas.  It  was 
no  common  head  that  conceived  this  project,  by 
which  seventy  thousand  men  would,  in  a  single 
march,  have  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  extended  quarters ;  but  the  hand  of  Napo- 
leon could  scarcely  have  launched  such  a  thunder- 
bolt. Massena  had  still  fifty  thousand  fighting- 
men  ;  the  boats  from  Abrantes  must  have  been 
brought  down  to  pass  the  Tagus,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  Rio  Mayor  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  the  enemy^s  notice.  Exact  concert,  in 
point  of  time,  was  essential,  but  the  eighth  corps 
could  have  held  the  allies  in  check  on  the  Alviella, 
while  Reynier  from  Santarem,  and  Ney  from 
Thomar,  crushed  Beresford  between  the  Almonda 
and  the  Tagus ;  moreover  the  roads  about  Tremes 
were  nearly  impassable  from  rain  during  December, 
and  in  January,  Soult,  of  whose  operations  I  shall 
speak  in  the  next  book,  was  menacing  the  Alemtejo. 
A  disaster  for  the  allies  would  at  this  time 
have  relieved  the  enemy's  difficulties,  when  nothing 
else  could.  Lord  Wellington,  convinced  of  this, 
earnestly  wished  Massena  to  retire  ;  and  was  so  far 
from  desiring  to  hem  him  in  and  force  a  battle, 
that  he  even  doubted  if  he  had  not  already  ren- 
dered his  line  of  retreat  too  difficult  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  militia.  A  campaign  is  like 
other  works  of  art :  accessaries  however  splendid 
must  be  rejected  when  not  conducive  to  the  main 
object.      That   judgment   which    duly  classes   the 
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"xL^  value  of  every  feasible  operation  is  the  best  quality 
of  a  general.  Lord  Wellington  possessed  it  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  both  his  genius  and  his 
courage  were  made  subservient.  Without  this 
mental  balance,  he  might  have  performed  many 
brilliant  exploits  in  the  Peninsula,  but  he  could 
never  have  conducted  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 
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BOOK  XII. 
CHAPTER   I. 

The  operations  in  Portugal  were  so  deeply  af-  chap. 
fected  by  Spanish  affairs  that  some  account  of  the  '* 
latter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  elucidate  them.  *®^^" 
And  as  a  general  direction  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  defensive  position  of  the  allies,  viewed  as  a 
whole  presented  a  great  crescent  extending  from 
Coruna  to  Cadiz,  in  the  concave  of  which  the 
French  armies  were  operating.  Their  main  body 
was  menacing  Lisbon,  the  most  important  point ;  and 
it  was  clear  that  if  checked  there  they  could  rein- 
force it  from  the  wings,  unless  the  allies  at  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  acted  vigorously,  and  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  the  harbours  and  fortresses  at  either  ex- 
tremity indicated  as  suitable  for  those  who  possessed 
the  absolute  command  of  the  sea.  A  British  army 
and  fleet  were  therefore  established  at  Cadiz,  a 
squadron  of  frigates  at  Coruna,  and  how  far  this 
warfare  relieved  the  pressure  on  lord  Wellington  I 
shall  now  show. 

The  Gallician  troops  under  Mahi,  usually  hang- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Leon,  were  always  reported 
to  be  above  twenty  thousand  men  when  arms  or 
stores  were  demanded  from  England ;  but  there  were 
never  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  line. 
They  suffered  Serras'  division,  only  eight  thousand 
strong,  to  spread  over  the  plains  of  Leon,  from 
Benevente  to  the  Agueda  during  Massena's  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  ninth  corps,  in  Octo- 
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^1^    ber,  quite  paralyzed  the  GalUcians,  although  the 

—  Pallidas  often  surprised  both  posts  and  convoys. 
October.       Behind  Mahi  there  was  a  second  army,  from  four 
to   six  thousand  strong,   embodied  to  defend   the 
coast  line  towards  the  Asturias ;  and  in  the  latter 
province,  about  eight  thousand  men,  including  the 
irregular  bands  of  Porlier  and  other  chiefs,  con- 
stantly watched  the  movements  of  Bonet's  division. 
This  general  frequently  mastered  but  could  never 
hold  the  Asturias,   because  the  country  is  a  long 
defile  lying  between  the  great  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  being  crossed  by  a  succession  of  parallel 
ridges  and  rivers,  is  admirably  calculated  for  par- 
tizan  warfare  in  connexion  with  a  fleet.     If  he  pe- 
netrated towards  Gallicia,   British  and  Spanish  fri- 
gates from  Coruna,  landing  troops  at  the  ports  of 
Gihon,  Santander,  or  Santona,  could  form  a  junc- 
tion  with   the  great  bands  of  Longa,    Mina,  and 
Amor,  and  excite  insurrections  on  his  rear.     In  this 
manner,  when  he  had  defeated  Ponte  at  Sales,  just 
before    Massena's    invasion    of    Portugal,    Porlier 
forced  him  to  withdraw  from  Castropol ;  and  the 
advantage  of  such  operations  being  thus  shewn,  sir 
Home  Popham  and  general  Walker  were  sent  to 
direct  the  naval    and  military  affairs  at  Coruaa. 
Preparations  were  made  to  embark  a  large  force 
under  Renovales,  for   an  attack  on   Santona   and 
Santander,  the  Partidas  of  the  interior  were  to  co- 
operate, a  battalion  of  marines  from  England  was 
to  form  the  garrison  of  Santona  when  taken,  and 
Mahi  promised  to  co-operate  by  an  incursion  along 
the  coast.     But  Serras  then  threatened  the  frontier 
Mr.  Sen.    ^^  Gallicia,  Mahi  remained  in  suspense,  and  this 
*"'*ii88  ^*^^   ^^®   usual    procrastination  of  the  Spaniards 
'  the  late  arrival  of  sir  Home  Popham,  delayed 
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CHAP* 

the  expedition  until  October,  although  Porlier,  Es-      i. " 


cadron,  and  other  chiefs  had  commenced  an  iso-  isio. 
lated  attack  in  the  beginning  of  September.  Fi- 
nallyi  Serras  returned  to  Zamora,  Mahi  sent  a 
division  into  Leon,  and  Bonet,  aware  of  the  prepa- 
rations at  Coruna,  fell  back  towards  Santander, 
leaving  only  a  post  at  Gihon. 

On  the  16th  of  October  Renovales  sailed,  but 
with  only  thirteen  hundred  men.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  general  Walker,  who  carried  ten  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  on  the  19th,  en- 
tering the  harbour  of  Gihon  they  captured  some 
French  vessels,  while  Porlier  on  the  land  side,  took 
some  treasure  and  eighty  prisoners.  The  next  day 
Renovales  proceeded  to  Santona,  but  tempests  im- 
peded his  landing,  and  the  2d  of  November  he  re- 
turned to  Coruiia  with  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  A  frigate  and  brig  containing  the  remainder 
of  his  men  had  foundered  in  a  dreadful  gale,  which 
destroyed  all  the  Spanish  naval  force  along  the 
coast,  and  wrecked  twelve  vessels  even  in  the  har- 
bour of  Coruiia.  Mahi,  now  leaving  Toboado  Gil's 
division  to  watch  Serras,  entered  the  Asturias,  and 
being  joined  by  the  troops  of  that  province,  and 
soon  after  by  Renovales,  was  very  superior  to  the 
French ;  yet  he  effected  nothing,  and  Bonet  re- 
established his  line  from  Gihon,  through  Oviedo 
to  the  borders  of  Leon. 

During  these  actions  the  Junta  of  the  Asturias 
continued  to  be  distinguished  by  their  venality 
and  indifference  to  the  public  good.  Their  pro- 
vince was  in  a  miserable  state,  and  the  powers 
of  the  British  naval  officers  on  the  coast  not 
being  defined,  disputes  between  them  and  general 
Walker  arose,  and  the  Junta  was  thus  enabled  to 
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^j^^    interfere   improperly  with  the  distribution  of  the 
~^ — English  stores.     Gallicia  was  comparatively  rich, 
•  Nov.     but  its  Jimta,  culpably  inactive  in  the  discharge  of 
Oeneni     dutics  and  oppressive,  disgusted  the  whole  province. 
MmtMy*    During  the  winter  a  great  body  of  the  clergy  had 
fr^oLii-  combined  to  oppose  both  the  Provincial  Junta  and 
^**'        '  the  General  Cortes ;  and  they  assumed  such  a  me- 
nacing attitude,  that  Mahi,  then  in  the  Asturias, 
dreaded    personal    violence,    and   applied   for   an 
English  vessel  to  take  him  to  Coruna.     One  Acuna 
was  soon  after  arrested  at  Ponferrada,  but  the  dis- 
content spread,  and  the  army  was  more  employed 
to  overawe  this  faction  than  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
Finally  general  Walker,  despairing  to  effect  any 
thing  useful,  desired   either  that   a   British   force 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal  or  that  he  might 
join  the  army  in  Portugal. 

The  expeditions  from  Coruna  naturally  increased 
the  audacity  of  the  inland  partidas,  who  became 
really  dangerous  only  when  they  had  a  sea-port, 
where  they  could  receive  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, or  by  embarking  save  themselves  in  extre- 
mity and  change  their  theatre  of  operations.  To 
prevent  this,  the  emperor  employed  considerable 
numbers  of  men  in  the  military  governments  touch- 
ing on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  directed  all  the  rein- 
forcements, in  their  progress  towards  Portugal,  to 
scour  the  disturbed  countries  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  ninth  corps  had  been  thus  employed  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  but  when  it 
passed  onward  the  partidas  resumed  their  activity ; 
Mina,  Longa,  Campillo,  and  Amor,  frequently 
united  about  Villar  Cay  a  and  Espinosa  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  attack  large  French  detachments  with 
success.     To  aid  them,  general  Walker  repeatedly 
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recommended  the  taking  possession  of  Santona  with    ^*|f  **' 
a  corps  of  British  troops ;  for  that  town,  offering  ~^ — 
the  best  winter  harbour  along  the  coast,  was  built 
on  a  mountain  promontory  joined  to  the  main  by  a 
narrow  sandy  neck,  and  could  have  been  made  very 
strong.     It   would    have   cut  Bonet  s  communica- 
tion  with  France  by  sea,  and  given    the  British 
squadron  a  secure  post  from  whence  to  vex  the 
French  coasts,  and  furnished  a  point  of  connexion 
with  the  partidas  of  the  Rioja,  Biscay,  and  Navarre. 
Lord  Liverpool,  swayed  by  these  considerations, 
desired  to  employ  a  corps  of  four  thousand  men  to 
secure  it ;  but  lord  Wellington  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  such  maritime  operations.     ''  For,"  said 
he,  ''  unless  a  very  large  force  be  sent,  it  will  scarcely  {*^"|V* 
be  able  to  effect  a  landing  and  maintain  the  situa-  Z^^^' 
tion  of  which  it  might  take  possession.     Then  that  wii.mss, 
large  force  will  be  unable  to  move  or  effect  any 
object  at  all  adequate  to  the  expense,  or  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  would  be  formed  from  its  strength, 
owing  to  the  want  of  those  equipments  and  supplies 
in  which  an  army  landed  from  its  ships  must  be  de* 
ficient.     It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  assistance,  even 
in  this  way,  much  less  military  assistance  from  the 
Spaniards;   the  first  thing  they  will   require  uni- 
formly   will    be   money ;    then   arms,    ammunition, 
clothing  of  all  descriptions,  provisions,  forage,  horses, 
means  of  transport,  and  every  thing  which  the  expe- 
dition would  have  a  right  to  require  from  them  ; 
and  after  all,  this  txiraordinai^y  and  perverse  people 
will  scarcely  allow  the  commander  of  the  ejcpedition 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  plan  of  operations  to  be  followed 
when  the  whole  shall  be  ready  to  undertake  any^  if 
indeed  they  ever  should  he  ready'' 

Meanwhile  Caffarelli's  reserve  entered  Spain  and 


laie. 
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^1^  Napoleon  ordered  Santona  to  be  fortified ;  other  re- 
hrfbrcements  from  France  also  occupied  the  northern 
provinces,  and  marshal  Bessieres  took  the  command 
of  the  young  guard,  together  with  the  third  and 
fourth  governments  and  that  of  the  Asturias,  in- 
cluding Bonet's  division.  This  force  was  called  the 
Appendix,  wmy  of  the  north,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1811^  it 
ti^6.**^^*c^®d^  seventy  thousand  men,  fifty-nine  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  horses  being  present  under  arms ; 
and  Bessieres,  who  had  received  unusual  powers, 
was  especially  ordered  to  support  and  furnish  all 
necessary  assistance  to  the  army  of  Portugal.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  northern  parts  of  Spain. 

In  the  middle  parts,  the  army  of  the  centre,  or 
that  immediately  under  the  king,  at  first  twenty 
thousand  strong,  was  before  the  end  of  the  year 
carried  up  to  twenty- seven  thousand,  exclusive  of 
French  and  Spanish  guards,  and  of  juramentados  or 
native  troops  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance : 
with  this  power  he  was  to  protect  his  court,  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Valencians,  and  chase  the 
Guerillas  of  the  interior  who  were  very  numerous. 
The  summer  and  autumn  of  1810  were,  for  rea* 
sons  before  mentioned,  a  period  of  great  activity 
with  these  irregulars  ;  petty  actions  were  constantly 
fought  by  them  around  the  capital,  many  small 
French  posts  and  many  isolated  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers were  cut  off,  and  few  despatches  reached  their 
destinations  without  a  considerable  escort.  To  re- 
medy this,  the  lines  of  correspondence  were  main- 
tained by  small  fortified  posts,  which  run  from  Ma- 
drid through  Guadarama  and  Segovia  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Valladolid  and  Salamanca  ;  through  Bui- 
trago  and  Somosierra  to  the  army  of  the  north  ; 
through  Guadalaxara  and  Calatayud  to  the  army  of 
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Aragon;  through  La  Mancha  to  the  army  of  tb^  ^/^ 
south.     One  line   also  ron  by  the  valley  of  the      ^^ 
Tagus  and  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  to  Truxilh)} 
where  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  generally  stationed 
to  communicate  with  the  fifth  corps,  during  its  k^ 
cursions  into  Estremadura.     This  war£u'e  of  the 


Partidas  though  harassing  to  the  French  wai  r  .,. ..^a 
merely  a  succession  of  surprizes  and  massacres  |  '"'  ^  .l,:t 
little  instruction,  and  no  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  the  details ;  yet  in  the  course  of  the  summM 
and  autumn,  not  less  than  twelve  considerable^  Mid 
an  infinite  number  of  trifling  afiairs,  took  place  be^ 
tween  the  moveable  columns  and  these  bands.  The 
latter  were  however  generally  beaten,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  only  the  Empecinado,  DunMi; 
Sanchez,  Longa,  Campillo,  Porlier,  and  Mina  re^ 
tained  their  reputation ;  while  the  country  people 
were  so  harassed,  that  counter  Partidas,  in  man^ 
places  assisted  the  French.  vf  i! 

The  situation  of  the  army  of  the  centre  enabled 
the  king  to  aid  Massena,  either  by  an  advaodd 
upon  the  Elga,  or  by  reinforcing,  or  at  least  Bup-> 
porting  the  fifth  corps  in  Estremadura.  But  JosepMi 
troubled  by  the  Partidas  and  having  many  convotys 
to  protect,  would  not  stir.  He  was  averse  to  join 
any  of  the  marshals,  with  all  of  whom,  except  Maa^ 
sena,  he  was  on  ill  terms  ;  neither  were  his  relation!  . 
with  Napoleon  such  as  to  induce  him  to  take  an  in^  Appeadis, 
terest  in  any  military  operations,  save  those  whiob  S^^'a, 
affected  the  immediate  security  of  his  court.  Hia 
poverty  was  extreme ;  he  was  surrounded  by  French 
and  Spanish  intriguers;  his  plan  of  organizmg -a 
national  party  was  thwarted  by  his  brother's  regula^^ 
tions  ;  plots  were  formed,  or  supposed  to  be  formed, 
against  his  person  ;  and  in  this  uneasy  posture,  the 
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"BOOK  secondary  part  he  was  forced  to  sustain  combined 
with  his  natural  gentleness  which  shrunk  from  the 
terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  conti- 
nually before  his  eyes,  rendered  his  situation  so  irk- 
some, that  he  resolved  to  vacate  the  throne  and  re- 
tire to  France,  a  resolution  which  he  soon  afterwards 
partially  executed.  Such  being  the  course  of  affairs 
in  the  northern  and  central  provinces,  it  remains  to 
trace  the  more  important  military  operations  at  the 
southern  horn  of  the  crescent,  where  the  allies  were 
most  favourably  situated  to  press  the  left  flank  of 
the  invaders. 

Sebastiani  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  harassing 
warfare,  because  of  the  city  of  Grenada  and  other 
towns  in  the  interior,  which  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
at  the  same  time  with  those  on  the  coast,  although 
the  two  districts  were  completely  separated  by  very 
rugged  mountains.  He  was  thus  forced  to  keep  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  the  stripe  of  country  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  although  it  was  continually 
menaced  on  the  one  flank  from  Gibraltar  and  the 
Spanish  camp  at  San  Roque;  on  the  other  by  the 
Murcian  army ;  and  in  front  by  descents  upon  the 
coast,  against  which  from  the  shallowness  and  length 
of  their  position  the  troops  could  never  concentrate 
in  time.  Moreover  the  Murcian  army,  based  upon 
the  cities  of  Murcia  and  Carthagena,  menaced  alike 
the  coast  line  and  Grenada  ;  the  latter  by  the  route 
of  Baza  and  Guadix,  where  any  movement  was  sure 
to  occupy  the  French,  while  troops  landing  from 
Cadiz  or  Gibraltar  fell  upon  their  posts  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Sebastiani,  keeping  his  reserves  about  Grenada, 
where  he  had  entrenched  a  permanent  camp,  made 
sudden  incursions,  sometimes  against  the  Murcians, 
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sometimes  against  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  side  of  cftAP. 
Gibraltar ;  but  that  fortress  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  ^^ 
patriots  on  one  flank,  and  Carthagena,  surrounded 
by  arid  lands  where  for  two  marches  no  water  is  to 
be  found,  always  offered  a  sure  retreat  on  the  other. 
The  French  general's  principal  object  was  however 
to  gain  the  different  important  castles  on  the 
coast.  Estipona  and  Marbella  were  stifly  defended, 
and  the  latter  after  sustaining  many  attacks, 
was  only  reduced  on  the  9th  of  December,  when 
the  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  took  refuge  od 
board  the  Topaze  frigate.  But  Sebastiani  s  hold  of 
these  towns,  and  even  the  security  of  his  troops 
along  the  coast,  depended  upon  the  preservation 
of  his  communications  across  the  mountains  with 
Grenada,  Chiclana,  and  Seville ;  and  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  ;  for  general  Campbell  sent  British  officers 
into  the  Ronda  to  stir  up  and  lead  the  wild  moun- 
taineers of  that  district,  and  they  were  very  suc- 
cessful until  their  operations  were  marred  by  Lacy*8 
misconduct. 

The  various  movements  and  insurrections  in 
Grenada  during  the  summer  of  1810  have  been 
already  noticed  ;  but  in  October,  general  Campbell 
and  admiral  Penrose  acting  in  concert  with  the 
governor  of  Ceuta,  renewed  the  design  of  sur- 
prising Malaga,  where  were  many  privateers  and 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  supposed  to  be  destined 
against  the  islands  near  Ceuta.  The  French  dep6t 
for  the  siege  of  Marbella,  then  in  progress,  being  at 
Fuengirola,  only  thirty  miles  from  Malaga,  an  attack 
there  was  sure  to  draw  the  troops  from  the  latter 
place ;  and  the  more  so  because  general  Valdemoro, 
commanding  the  Spanish  force  at  San  Roque,  en- 
gaged to  co-operate  on  the  side  of  Ronda. 
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EXPEDITION    OF    FUENGIROLA. 


1810. 

General  c.      On  the   13th  of  October,  captain  Hope  sailed 

Campbell  '^^^^  ..  ••/» 

Cof^pon-  from  Ceuta  with  the  Topaze,  a  division  of  gun- 
MS8.  boats,  and  a  convoy  containing  a  brigade  of 
twelve-pounders,  sixty-five  gunners,  a  battalion  of 
the  eighty-ninth  regiment,  a  detachment  of  foreign 
deserters,  and  the  Spanish  imperial  regiment  of 
Toledo  :  in  all  fifteen  hundred  men.  Lord  Blayney 
who  commanded  this  force,  was  directed  to  make  a 
false  attack  on  Fuengirola,  and  should  the  enemy 
come  out  from  Malaga,  he  was  to  sail  against 
that  place.  A  landing  was  effected  and  Sebas- 
tiani  instantly  marched,  leaving  only  three  hun- 
dred men  in  Malaga ;  lord  Blayney  was  as  in- 
stantly apprised  of  the  success  of  his  demon- 
stration, yet  he  remained  two  days  cannonading 
the  castle  with  twelve-pounders,  after  the  heavier 
metal  of  the  gun-boats  and  of  the  frigate  had 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  walls. 
During  this  time  his  dispositions  betrayed  the  ut- 
most contempt  of  military  rules.  On  the  second 
day,  while  he  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  himself,  the 
garrison,  which  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men, 
having  descried  the  approach  of  Sebastian i's  co- 
lumn, made  a  sally,  took  the  battery,  and  drove 
the  British  part  of  the  investing  force  headlong  to- 
wards the  boats.  Lord  Blayney  landed,  rallied 
his  men  and  retook  the  artillery,  but  at  this 
moment  two  squadrons  of  French  cavalry  came 
up,  and  mistaking  them  for  Spaniards  he  ordered 
the  firing  to  cease  and  advanced  towards  them. 
He  was  immediately  made  prisoner,  his  troops 
again  fled   to  the  beach,  and  would  have  been  all 
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sabred  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Rodney   ^"^f •. 

with   the  eighty-second   regiment,  the  flank   com '-^ — 

panics  of  which  were  immediately  disembarked  and  OciMmnt. 
first  checked  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards,  un- 
touched by  the  panic,  regained  the  ships  regularly 
and  without  loss,  but  of  the  British,  two  officers 
and  thirty  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  one 
general,  seven  inferior  officers,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  Serjeants  and  privates  taken.  Thus  an 
expedition,  well  contrived  and  adequate  to  its 
object,  was  ruined  by  misconduct  and  terminated 
in  disaster  and  disgrace. 

Scarcely  was  this  affair  finished,  when  Valde- 
moro  and  the  marquis  of  Portasgo  appeared  in  the 
Ronda,  an  insurrection  commenced  at  Velez  Ma- 
laga and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  Blake, 
who  had  returned  from  Cadiz  to  the  army  in 
Murcia,  advanced  with  eight  thousand  men  to- 
wards Cullar  on  the  side  of  Baza.  General 
Campbell  immediately  furnished  money  to  Portasgo,  ^"JSJiP, 
embarked  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  the  people  ^"^^^ 
of  Valez  Malaga,  and  Penrose  sent  a  frigate  to  ****' 
cruize  along  the  coast.  But  Sebastiani,  now  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  a  coast  descent,  soon 
quelled  this  insurrection  and  then  turned  against 
Blake.  This  general  had  been  held  in  check  by 
general  Rey  with  a  small  force,  and  when  Milhaud 
arrived  with  Sebastiani  s  cavalry,  he  retired  behind 
the  Almanzora  river,  but  was  overtaken  and  de- 
feated on  the  4th  of  November ;  his  army  then  dis- 
persed, and  as  a  contagious  fever  now  broke  out  at 
Carthagena  and  spread  along  the  coast  to  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz,  operations  on  the  side  of  Murcitt 
ceased. 
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BOOK        In  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the  war  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  blockade  of  the  Isla  and  the  movements 


oeioiMr.  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Estremadura.  Provisions 
for  Cadiz  were  principally  drawn  from  the  Condado 
de  Neibla,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  Copons, 
aided  by  descents  from  the  ocean,  endeavoured  to 
secure  this  important  resource ;  but  neither  his 
efforts  nor  the  descents  wpuld  have  availed,  if 
Ballesteros  had  not  also  co-operated  by  constantly 
menacing  Seville  from  Araceiia  and  the  Aroche 
mountains.  Neither  could  Ballesteros  have  main* 
tained  the  war  there,  were  it  not  for  the  support 
of  Badajos  and  Olivenza ;  under  cover  of  which, 
Romana's  army  supported  his  line  of  operation, 
and  sent  him  at  times  some  military  supplies.  On 
the  possession  of  Badajos  therefore  the  supply  of 
Cadiz  chiefly  depended. 

Seville  was  the  heart  of  the  French  defensive 
system  in  Andalusia ;  Cadiz,  Estremadura,  and  the 
Condado  de  Neibla  were  the  most  important  points 
of  offence.  The  want  of  provisions,  the  desire  to 
cut  off  the  Spanish  convoys,  or  the  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  troops  from  Cadiz  threatening  their  posts 
at  Moguer  and  Huelva,  always  drew  them  towards 
the  coast;  the  enterprises  of  Ballesteros  brought 
them  towards  Aracena;  and  in  like  manner  the 
advance  of  Romana  towards  the  Morena  brought 
them  to  Estremadura.  But  Romana  had  wasted 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  province,  and  as  the 
fifth  corps  alone  was  disposable,  either  for  offensive 
movements  in  Estremadura  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  around  Seville,  Soult  contented  himself 
with  such  advantages  as  could  be  gained  by  sudden 
strokes  ;  in  which  view  he  frequently  sent  Mortier 
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across  the  mountains  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  chaf. 
permanently  establishing   themselves  on  the  fron** 


tier  of  Andalusia. 

In  October,  Romana,  as  we  have  seen,  entered 
the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  Mendizabal,  who 
remained  with  two  divisions,  finding  that  Mortier 
unconscious  of  Romana's  absence  had  retired  across 
the  Morena,  occupied  Merida.  He  wished  to 
establish  himself  in  the  yet  unwasted  country  about 
Llerena,  but  the  appearance  of  a  moveable  column 
on  the  frontier  of  La  Mancha  sent  him  back  to 
Badajos,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  united 
with  Ballesteros.  The  French  then  fortified  Gibra- 
leon  and  other  posts  in  the  Condado  de  Neibia, 
while  Girard's  division  re-appeared  at  Guadalca- 
nal, and  being  joined  by  the  column  from  La 
Mancha  foraged  the  country  towards  Llerena. 
Mendizabal  immediately  advanced  to  Zafra  with 
nine  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
including  Madden's  Portuguese  brigade,  but  mean- 
while Copons  being  totally  defeated  at  Castillejos  in 
the  Condado,  by  D'Aremberg,  retired  to  Puebla  de 
Gusman. 

At  Cadiz,  no  change  or  military  event  had 
occurred  after  the  affair  of  Matagorda,  save  the 
expeditions  against  Moguer  already  noticed,  and 
a  slight  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Chiclana  works  in  September ;  but  all  men's  hopes 
and  expectations  had  been  wonderfully  raised  by 
political  events  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would 
secure  both  independence  and  a  good  constitution  to 
Spain.  After  two  years  of  intrigues  and  delay  the  Na- 
tional Cortes  had  assembled,  and  the  long  suppressed 
voice  of  the  people  was  at  last  to  be  heard.  Yet 
only  partially.    For  the  members  of  the  Cortes  could 
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^^^  not  be  legally  chosen  in  the  provinces  possessed 
•  by  the  enemy,  and  some  members  were  captured 
by  the  French  on  their  journey  to  Cadiz,  hence 
many  persons  unknown  even  by  name  to  their 
supposed  constituents  were  chosen.  A  new  prin- 
ciple of  election  was  also  adopted.  For  all  men 
twenty-five  years  old,  not  holding  office  or  pension 
under  the  government,  nor  incapacitated  by  crime, 
nor  by  debts  to  the  state,  nor  by  bodily  infirmi^, 
were  eligible  to  sit  if  chosen,  which  had  never 
before  been  the  rule.  A  supplement  of  sixty-eight 
members  was  likewise  provided  to  supply  accidental 
vacancies ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  twenty-six  per- 
sons then  in  Spain,  natives  of  the  colonies,  should 
represent  those  dependencies. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  this  great 
assembly  met,  and  immediately  took  the  title  of 
Majesty.  It  declared  the  press  free  in  respect  of 
political  but  not  of  religious  matters  ;  it  abolished 
some  of  the  provincial  Juntas,  re-appointed  cap- 
tains-general, and  proceeded  to  form  a  constitution 
worded  in  the  very  spirit  of  democracy.  Ti^^e 
things,  aided  by  a  vehement  eloquence,  dfrew 
much  attention  to  the  proceedings  and  a  fresh  im- 
pulse seemed  given  to  the  war :  but  men  brought 
up  under  despotism  do  not  readily  attain  the 
fashions  of  liberty. 

The  Provincial  Junta,  the  Central  Junta,  the  Junta 
of  Cadiz,  the  Regency,  had  all  been  in  succession 
violent  and  oppressive  while  claiming  only  to  be 
popular  leaders.  This  spirit  did  not  desert  the 
Cortes.  Abstract  principles  of  liberty  were  freely 
promulgated,  yet  tyrannical  and  partial  proceedings 
were  of  common  occurrence;  and  their  reforma- 
tions, outstripping  the  feelings  and  understandings 
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of  the  nation,  weakened  the  main  springs  of  its  <^^' 
resistance  to  the  French.     It  was  not  for  freedom, 


but  from  national  pride  and  religious  influence  that  sepc 
the  people  struck.  Liberty  had  no  attractions  for 
the  nobles,  nor  for  the  monastics,  nor  even  for  the 
merchants;  and  the  Cortes,  by  suppressing  old 
establishments  and  violating  old  forms  and  customs, 
shocked  those  very  prejudices  which  had  produced 
resistance  to  Napoleon.  And  nothing  beneficial  was 
given  in  return.  For  in  the  administration  of  the  ar- 
mies, the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  treatment  of  the  colonies,  there  wis  as 
much  of  vanity  and  intrigue,  of  procrastination  negli- 
gence folly  and  violence  as  before.  Hence  the 
people  were  soon  discontented ;  and  when  the 
power  of  the  religious  orders  was  openly  attacked, 
by  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  inquisition,  the 
clergy  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Cortes.  The 
great  cause  of  feudal  privileges  being  once  given 
up,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Cortes  was  towards 
the  enemy ;  and  a  broad  line  of  distinction  was  thus 
drawn  between  the  objects  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  governments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Ere  the  contest  finished,  such  a  distemperature 
arose  between  them  as  would  inevitably  have 
thrown  the  whole  Peninsula  into  Napoleon's  hands, 
if  fortune  had  not  betrayed  him  to  the  snows  of 
Russia. 

The  Regency,  jealous  of  the  Cortes  and  little 
pleased  with  the  inferior  title  of  highness  accorded 
them,  were  far  from  partaking  of  the  republican 
spirit ;  and  so  anxious  to  check  any  tendency  to- 
wards innovation,  that  early  in  the  year  they  had 
invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  command  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  France,  permitted  him  to  issue 
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"^JJ"^  proclamations,  and  received  him  at  Cadiz  with  the 
■  honours  of  a  royal  prince :  for  their  intent  was  to 
oppose  his  authority  to  that  of  the  Local  Juntas  at 
the  moment,  and  finally  to  that  of  the  Cortes.  He 
had  touched  at  Taragona  and  had  been  well  received, 
but  at  Cadiz  the  people  regarded  him  with  indif* 
ference,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  opposed  his  stay,  be- 
cause lord  Wellington  judged  that  his  reception  in 
Spain  would  tend  to  render  the  Spanish  war  popukr 
in  the  South  of  France ;  the  English  ministers  to 
prevent  future  embarrassments  from  his  intrigues 
sent  him  a  verbal  invitation  to  reside  in  Englahd ;  bitt 
this  he  did  not  accept,  the  Cortes,  aware  of  the  cattle 
of  his  arrival,  obliged  him  to  quit  Spain.  Soon 
after  this  the  Regency  of  five  was  displaced  and 
one  of  three  appointed.  Joachim  Blake,  Gabriel 
Gisgar,  and  Pedro  Agar  were  the  men  chosen,  bM 
during  the  absence  of  the  two  first,  sabstitiitek 
were  provided,  and  one  of  them,  Palacios,  fnakhig 
some  difficulty  about  taking  the  oath  was  itnme^ 
diately  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  nation :  so  peremptorily  did  the  Cortes  ptd^ 
ceed.  The  new  regents  were  not  more  pleased  with 
the  democratic  spirit  than  their  predecessors,  yet 
wishing  to  retain  the  power  in  their  own  handa, 
they  refused  to  listen  to  the  princess  of  Brazils' 
claim.  Thus  factions  sprung  up  on  every  side ;  for 
the  republicans  were  not  paramount  in  the  Cortes 
at  first,  and  the  majority  of  that  assembly  were  so 
subtilely  dealt  with  by  Pedro  Souza,  that  they^ 
privately  admitted  Carlotta's  claims  both  to  the 
succession  and  the  immediate  control  of  the  whole 
Peninsula^ 

Don  Manuel  Lapena  was  declared  captain-gene*- 
ral  of  Andalusia,  and  commander  of  the  forces  in 
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the  Isla.    He  was  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  ^^^j^^^ 
Coptes,  and  the  new  Regency,  jealous  of  Roroana's      .. 
power,  removed  him  at  the  instigation  of  his  ene-  i>«ceirfw. 
mies  in  Badajos  from  his  command  in  December, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to  separate  from  the  British 
forces  and  come  to  Cadi?.    The  conduct  of  those 
troops  had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  but  numbers  Jp8*«»*^« 
were  so  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  Massena  i^w^ ' 
check,  that  lord  Wellington  sent  colonel  O'Neal  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Regency ;  and  as  he  plainly 
proved,  that  the  fall  of  Estremadura  and  total  lo0« 
of  communication  with  the  interior  of  Spain  woul4 
ensue,  a  momentary  respite  was  obtained. 

In  matters  relating  to  the  war  against  the  Fren<;b 
or  to  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  Spanish 
leaders  were  incapable  of  acting  cordially  on  any 
wise  plan ;  but  with  respect  to  the  colonies,  aB 
parties  agreed  to  push  violence,  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  impolicy  to  their  utmost  bounds.  To  please 
the  British  government,  the  first  Regency  had 
published  a  decree  in  May,  permitting  the  Soutl^ 
Americans  to  export  their  own  products  und^ 
certain  conditions.  This  legalizing  of  a  trada, 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  which  w^ 
but  a  decent  return  to  England  for  her  assistance 
gave  offence  to  the  Municipal  Junta  of  Cadiz ;  and 
its  resentment  was  so  much  dreaded  that  in  June 
the  Regency  disowned  their  own  decree  of  the  pre- 
vious month,  and  even  punished  the  printers  of  it 
lor  having  given  birth  to  a  forged  instrument. 
Exasperated  at  this  treatment,  the  colonists,  who 
bad  resisted  all  the  intrigues  of  the  French  with  a 
firmness  and  singleness  of  purpose  very  disjdeasing 
to  the  government  in  Old  Spain,  for  the  latter  al- 
ways wished  to  have  them  ready  to  follow  in  their 
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BOgK  wake,  openly  discovered  their  discontent^  and  then 
■  the  authorities  in  the  mother-country,  throwing  off 
the  mask  of  liberality  and  patriotism  exposed  their 
own  secret  views.  "  It  is  not  enough  that  Ame- 
ricans should  be  Spanish  subjects  now,  but  that  in 
all  cases  they  should  belong  to  Spain,"  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  Regency,  in  answer  to  a  de- 
claration from  the  Caraccas  avowing  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand :  meaning,  that  if  Spain 
should  pass  under  the  power  of  the  usurper,  Ame- 
rica must  follow  as  having  no  right  to  decide  in  any 
case  for  herself. 

When  the  Cortes  met,  America  expected  some 
justice.  She  had  contributed  ninety  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  many  of 
her  sons  had  served  zealously  in  person ;  she  had 
also  been  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  empire 
by  the  Central  Junta ;  and  her  deputies  were  now 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  great  National  Assembly. 
She  was  however  soon  made  to  understand,  that 
the  first  of  these  privileges  meant  eternal  slavery, 
and  that  the  second  was  a  mere  form.  "  The  Ame- 
ricans complain  of  having  been  tyrannized  over  for 
three  hundred  years !  they  shall  now  suffer  for  three 
thousand  years,"  and  "  I  know  not  to  what  class 
of  beasts  the  Americans  belong :"  such  were  the 
expressions  heard  and  applauded  in  the  Cortes, 
when  the  rights  of  the  colonists  were  agitated  in 
that  assembly.  Better  to  give  Spain  to  Joseph  if 
America  be  retained,  than  to  save  Spain  if  America 
be  separated  from  her,  was  a  feeling  deeply  rooted 
in  every  Spanish  heart,  a  sentiment  covertly  ex- 
pressed in  many  public  documents,  and  openly 
acted  upon ;  for  when  repeated  insults,  treachery, 
and  violence,  had  driven  the  colonists  to  defend 
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their  rights  in  arms,  the  money  and  stores  supplied  '^*^- 
by  England  for  the  support  of  the  war  against  the 
French  were  applied  to  the  fitting  out  of  expe- 
ditions against  America.  Thus  the  convocation  of 
the  National  Cortes,  far  from  improving  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  dried  up  the  chief  sources  of  revenue, 
weakened  the  army  in  the  field,  offended  many 
powerful  bodies  in  the  state,  involved  the  nation  in 
a  colonial  war,  and  struck  at  the  root  of  the  alliance 
with  England. 

The  military  events  shall  be  noticed  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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*xi?       While  th6  Spaniards  in  the  Isla  were  occupied 
with  the  debates  of  the  Cortes,  the  French  iprorkn 
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Not.  were  laboured  with  care.  Their  chain  of  forts  was 
perfected,  each  being  complete  in  itself  with  ditch 
and  palisades  and  a  week's  provisions;  the  bat- 
teries at  the  Trocadero  were  powerful,  the  flotillas 
at  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Santa  Maria,  Puerto 
Real,  and  Chiclana,  were  ready  for  action.  Soult 
repaired  in  person  to  San  Lucar,  and  in  the  last 
night  of  October,  thirty  pinnaces  and  gun-boats 
slipping  out  of  the  Guadalquivir  eluded  the  allied 
fleet,  passed  along  the  coast  to  Rota,  and  from 
thence,  aided  by  shore  batteries,  fought  their  way 
to  Santa  Maria  and  the  San  Pedro.  But  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  fleet  and  forts  in  doubling  Matagorda, 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  remembering  what  he  had 
formerly  effected  at  Campo  Saucos  on  the  Minho, 
transported  his  flotilla  on  rollers  overland,  and  in 
November,  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  vessels 
and  transports  were  thus  assembled  in  the  Trocadero 
canal.  This  success  was  however  alloyed  by  the 
death  of  general  Senarmont,  an  artillery  officer  of 
the  highest  reputation. 

At  the  Trocadero  point  there  were  immense  bat- 
teries, and  some  notable  pieces  of  ordnance  in- 
vented by  colonel  Villantroys,  called  cannon-mor- 
tars. These  huge  engines,  one  of  which  now 
stands  in  St  James's  Park,  were  cast  at  Seville^ 
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and  being  placed  in  slings  on  the  French  works,  ^^^* 
threw  projectiles  with  such  prodigious  force  as  to 
range  over  Cadiz,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  »•▼. 
thousand  yards.  But  to  obtain  this  flight  the 
shells  were  partly  filled  with  lead,  and  their  charge 
of  powder  was  too  small  for  an  effective  explo* 
sion :  nevertheless  they  produced  alarm  in  the 
city,  and  were  troublesome  to  the  shipping.  But 
Soult's  real  design  was  to  ruin  by  a  superior  fire 
the  fort  of  the  Puntales,  then  to  pass  the  straits 
with  his  flotilla,  and  establish  his  army  between 
the  Isla  and  the  city ;  nor  was  this  plan  chimerical, 
for  on  the  side  of  the  besieged  there  was  neither 
concert  nor  industry. 

Two  drafts,  made  in  August  and  September  by 
lord  Wellington,  had  reduced  Graham  s  force  to  five 
thousand  men,  and  in  October  the  fever  broke  out 
in  Cadiz ;  but  as  Soult's  preparations  became  for^ 
midable,  reinforcements  were  drawn  from  Gibraltar 
and  Sicily,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  seven  thou- 
sand British,  Germans,  and  Portuguese,  were  still 
behind  the  Santi  Petri.  Hence  Graham  felt  confir 
dent,  P.  That,  with  due  preparation,  he  could  maiur 
1;ain  the  Puntales  even  though  its  fire  should  be  si^ 
kneed.  2^  That  Soult  must  establish  a  stronger 
flotilla  than  the  allies,  or  his  communication  with 
Matagorda  could  not  be  maintained.  3^  That  the 
intercourse  between  the  army  in  Isla  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Cadiz  could  not  be  interrupted,  unless  the 
great  redoubt  of  the  Cortadura  was  lost. 

To  ensure  the  superiority  of  naval  means,  admiral 
Keats  drew  all  the  armed  craft  from  Gibraltar.     To 
secure  the  land  defence,  general  Graham  perseve-  onh«n'k 
ringly  urged  the  Regency  to  adopt  certain  plans,  ^het. 
and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  sir  Henry  Wei- 
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^xSu  ^^^^Yj  "^^t  neither  their  entreaties  nor  the  immi- 
nence  of  the  danger  could  overcome  the  apathy  of 
i>««  the  Spaniards.  Their  troops  were  wanting  in  dis- 
cipline, clothing,  and  equipments,  and  only  sixteea 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  effective  on  a  muster- 
roll  of  twenty-three  thousand.  The  labour  of  the 
British  troops,  far  from  being  assisted^  was  vexa- 
tiously  impeded,  and  it  was  the  end  of  December 
N?*nf  *'  ^^^^^  Graham,  after  many  altercations,  could  even 
sectiwM  1,  obtain  leave  to  put  the  interior  line  of  the  Corta- 
dura  in  a  state  of  defence,  although  the  enemy 
might  by  a  sudden  descent  enter  it  in  the  rear  and 
cut  off  the  army  in  the  Isla  from  the  city.  The 
duke  of  Dalmatians  preparations  for  an  attack  were 
now  nearly  ready  and  the  result  was  to  be  dreaded, 
but  the  events  in  Portugal  suddenly  stopped  his 
progress. 

When  Massena  had  passed  the  frontier,  his  com^ 
munications  with  France  became  so  uncertain  that 
the  emperor  s  principal  source  of  information  was 
through  the  English  newspapers.  Foy  brought  the 
first  exact  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  afiairs.  It 
was  then  that  the  army  of  the  north  was  directed  to 
support  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  the  ninth  ccnps 
was  made  a  component  part  of  the  latter ;  the  prince 
of  Esling  was  enjoined  to  hold  fast  between  San*- 
tarem  and  the  Zezere,  to  besiege  Abrantes,  and  if 
forced  to  retreat  momentarily,  he  was  still  to  keep  his 
bridges  and  protecting  works  on  the  Zezere  with  a 
view  to  a  renewed  invasion  from  Castello  Branco. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  expect  Soult  who  had 
been  several  times  commanded  to  move  through  the 
TheXing^  Alemtejoto  his  assistance,  and  was  now  censured  by 
deice'^'^'  Napoleon  for  suffering  Romana  to  join  Wellington 
VitiSlSu**  unmolested,  when  he  ought  to  have   been  closely 
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followed  by  the  fifth  corps.     The  emperor  seems    ^^J** 
even  to  have  contemplaled  the  eyacaation  of  An*-     ■  "jj'  ' 
dalusia  and  the  concentration  of  the  whole  army  of  .  ^Hvwi. 
the  south  on  the  Tagus,  a  project  that  would  havo 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  French  ui ' 
the  Peninsula,  because  it  was  more  important  to 
crush  the  regular  warfare  in  Portugal,  than  to  hold 
any  particular  province. 

'  Massena's  instructions  reached  him  in  due  time^ 
Soult  s  were  intercepted  by  the  Guerillas,  and  the 
duplicates  did  not  arrive  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. This  delay  at  such  an  important  crisis 
shews  that  thirty  thousand  additional  men  would 
scarcely  have  compensated  for  the  uncertainty  of 
the  French  communications.  When  they  did  reacb 
him  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  forced  to  postpone  his 
designs  against  Cadiz,  repaired  to  Seville,  carrying 
with  him  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  and  five  thou* 
sand  infantry  of  the  first  corps.  The  instructioiUh 
neither  prescribed  a  line  of  movement  nor  enjoined 
any  specific  operation.  The  prince  of  Esling  was 
to  communicate  his  plan,  to  which  Soult  s  was  to  b^ 
subordinate ;  but  no  certain  intelligence  even  .  of 
Massenas  early  proceedings  had  reached  SeviUet- 
and  such  were  the  precautions  of  lord  Wellingtoq^ 
such  the  activity  of  the  Partidas,  that  from  the  time 
Soult  quitted  Cadiz  until  his  operation  terminatedi 
no  communication  could  be  effected  between  the 
two  marshals,  and  each  acted,  in  perfect  ignoranpi^ 
of  the  plans  and  situation  of  the  other. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  did  not  know  of  Romana'a  Maniua 
march,  but  he  excused  himself  well  for  not  following  com^oa- 
him  ;  Mendizabal  had  remained  with  considerable  mm/ 
forces,  and  five  fortresses  were  in  the  allies*  posses^ 
sion  on  the  frontier ;  these  he  dared  not  leave  be- 
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^^^  hind.  Even  now,  considering  that  Sebastiani's 
''':^ —  hands  were  full,  that  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  must 
JuuMfy.  be  maintained,  and  Seville  protected  from  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Neibla  and  at  Aracena,  he  judged 
that  he  could  not  draw  off  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  Andalusia ;  and  with  such  a  force  he 
dared  not  penetrate  to  the  Tagus,  leaving  Olivenza 
and  Badajos  on  his  rear ;  Ballesteros  also  was  sure 
to  join  Mendizabal  and  act  upon  his  communica- 
tions ;  and  Romana  alone,  without  counting  Hill's 
troops,  could,  he  supposed,  bring  ten  thousand  men 
back  against  his  front;  he  therefore  demanded 
leave  to  besiege  the  fortresses  before  he  marched 
upon  the  Tagus.  While  awaiting  this  answer  he 
took  order  for  the  siege  of  those  places  and  for  the 
security  of  Andalusia  during  his  absence.  De9> 
solles*  division  had  been  recalled  to  form  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  general  Godinot's  took  its  place  at 
Cordoba.  A  column  of  observation  was  posted 
under  general  Digeon  at  Ecija ;  Seville,  entrenched 
on  the  side  of  Neibla,  was  given  over  to  general 
Daricau,  and  a  detachment  under  Remond  was 
posted  at  Gibraleon.  The  expeditionary  army, 
consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  including' 
artillery  sappers  and  miners,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand cavalry  with  fifty-four  guns,  was  assembled 
on  the  2d  January.  An  equipage  of  siege,  a  light 
pontoon  train,  and  seventeen  hundred  carts  for 
stores  and  provisions,  were  also  prepared  :  and  his 
King  Jo-  administration  was  now  so  efficient,  that  he  ordered 
o£^n.a  levy  of  five  thousand  young  Spaniards,  called 
vss!'  **  escopeteras^'  (fuzileers)  to  maintain  the  police  of 
the  province. 
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SOULT'S   first   BXPEDmOW  to   E8TRBMADURA. 

Mortier,  moying  from  Quadaloanal,  entered  Zafra  ^f^* 
on  the  6th  January,  whereupon  Mendiiabal  retired 
to  Merida,  and  Ballesteros,  obeying  orders  from  the  Junuy- 
Regenoy,  passed  over  the  mountains  to  FrejenaL 
But  winter  tempests  raged,  the  French  convoy 
which  moved  on  Aracefia,  was  overwhelmed  by 
storms,  and  detained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains :  to 
protect  it  and  to  drive  Ballesteros  from  Frajenal, 
Gazan  was  sent  from  Zafra ;  but  the  Spanish  leaders, 
as  well  those  in  Estremadura  as  in  Cadiz,  were  all 
this  time  ignorant  of  Soult*s  intentions.  Some  as* 
sorted  that  he  was  going  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Al- 
maraz,  others  that  his  object  was  only  to  crush 
Ballesteros.  Lord  Wellington  alone  divined  the 
truth,  and  it  was  he  who  first  gave  Mendizabal  AppakUx, 
notice,  that  the  French  were  assembling  at  Seville  :  8«c  (^  6» 
80  destitute  of  intelligence  and  of  military  know* 
ledge  were  the  Spaniutls.  But  when  the  French 
broke  into  Estremadura,  terror  and  confusion  spread 
&r  and  wide.  Badajos  was  ill-provisioned,  Albur- 
querque  though  garrisoned  was  in  ruins,  Olivenza 
nearly  dismantled;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
disorder,  Ballesteros  was  suddenly  drawn  off  towards 
the  Condada  de  Neibla  by  the  R^ency,  who  thus 
deprived  Estremadura  of  half  its  defenders  at  the 
moment  of  invasion. 

Lord  Wellington  had  advised  that  the  troops 
should  be  concentrated,  the  accessible  bridges  over 
Ae  Ouadiana  mined  for  destruction,  and  the  passage 
of  that  river  disputed  to  gain  time ;  but  these  things 
being  neglected,  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry 
alone  carried  the  bridge  of  Merida  oa  the  6th. 
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BOOT  goult  then  turned  upon  Olivenza  with  the  infentry, 
and  while  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons  held  Men- 
dizabal  in  check  on  the  side  of  Badajos,  Briche's 
light  horsemen  collected  cattle  on  the  side  of  Estre- 
madura.  Gazan's  division,  still  posted  near  Frejenal, 
protected  the  march  of  the  artillery  and  convoy,  and 
La  Houssaye's  brigade,  belonging  to  the  army  of 
the  centre,  marched  from  Tnixillo  against  the  Par- 
tidas  and  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  from 
Arzobispo  to  Alcantara. 


FIRST    SIEGE    OF    OLIVENZA. 

.  This  place,  although  regularly  fortified  with  nine 
bastions  a  covered  way  and  some  unfinished  rave- 
lins, was  incapable  of  a  good  defence.  With  an  old 
breach  slightly  repaired,  very  few  guns  mounted, 
and  commanding  no  passage  of  the  Guadiana,  it 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  French ;  but  it  con- 
tained four  thousand  troops  and  it  was  therefore  of 
Borne  consequence  to  reduce  it.  Lord  Wellington 
had  pressed  Romana  to  destroy  the  defences  entirely, 
or  to  furnish  the  place  with  good  means  of  resist- 
ance :  the  marquis  decided  on  the  former,  but 
Mendizabal  slighting  his  orders,  had  thrown  his 
best  division  into  the  place. 

It  was  invested  on  the  11th.  An  abandoned  out- 
work, three  hundred  and  forty  yards  south  of  the 
town,  was  taken  possession  of  the  first  night,  and 
breaching  and  counter-batteries  for  eight  and  six 
guns  were  marked  out.  The  trenches  being  opened 
on  the  west,  approaches  were  carried  on  by  the 
flying  sap  s^inst  the  old  breach;  but  the  rains 
were  heavy  and  continual,  the  scarcity  of  entrench- 
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ing-tools  great,  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th,  when   ©hap, 
the  head  of  the  great  French  convoy  had  passed 
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the  mountains,  that  the  works  could  be  properly  iMrauy. 
advanced. 

On  the  19th  the  covered  way  was  crowned  ;  the 
20th  the  breaching  batteries  opened  their  fire,  two 
mortars  threw  shells  into  the  town,  and  a  globe  of 
compression  was  prepared  to  blow  in  the  counter- 
scarp. In  the  evening,  Mendizabal  skirmished  unsuc- 
cessfully with  Latour  Maubourg's  horsemen  cover- 
ing the  siege,  and  on  the  2 1  st  the  mine  was  com- 
pleted and  preparations  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
ditch.  The  Spanish  general,  unable  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Ballesteros'  division  to  relieve  Olivenza, 
now  demanded  succour  from  Romana.  He  was  ill 
but  he  sent  Carlos  D'Espana  with  two  thousand  men 
from  Abrantes  the  1 8  th,  and  general  Virues,  with 
his  own  division  from  Cartaxo  the  20th.  The 
21st,  the  governor  of  Olivenza  was  informed  of  this, 
and  replied  that  he  would  maintain  the  place  to  the 
last  moment ;  yet  he  capitulated  the  next  day,  having 
still  provisions,  ammunition,  eighteen  guns,  and  Pnndi 
four  thousand  one  hundred  effective  soldiers.  The  Joumti  of 
prisoners  were  immediately  sent  to  Cordoba,  es-  nws!  ^"* 
corted  by  a  regiment,  and  on  the  26th  Soult  marched 
against  Badajos. 

Meanwhile  Ballesteros  advanced  upon  Neibla, 
but  being  followed  by  Gazan,  was  overtaken  at 
Castillejos  on  the  28th,  and  after  a  sharp  battle, 
driven  over  the  Guadiana  into  Portugal  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  besides  killed  and 
wounded  :  his  artillery  was  saved  in  the  castle  of 
Payroigo,  the  infantry  took  refuge  at  Alcontin  and 
Mertola.  Ballesteros'  force  was  thus  in  a  few  days 
reduced  by  three  thousand  men,  and  that  nothing 
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^K  might  be  left  to  alarm  the  French  ia  that  qoarter, 
-  the  Regency  recalled  Copons'  force  to  Cadiz.  In 
this  manner  a  fortress  was  taken,  and  twelve 
thousand  men,  who  well  employed  might  have 
frustrated  the  French  designs  against  Badajos^ 
were  dispersed,  withdrawn,  or  made  prisoners  in 
twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of  Soult  s  ex- 
pedition. 

For  many  months  previous  to  these  events  lord 
Wellington  had  strived  to  teach  the  Spanish  conok- 
manders  there  was  but  one  safe  mode  of  proceeding, 
in  Estremadura,  and  Bomana  had  just  yielded  tQ 
his  counsels  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  French 
threw  every  thing  into  confusion ;  but  the  defence 
of  the  Guadiana,  the  dismantling  of  Olivenza  end 
the  concentration  of  the  armies  were  all  neglected* 
Romanai  as  we  have  seen,  sent  his  divisions  towards 
the  frontier  and  they  reached  Montemor  the  22dj  but 
the  23d  they  received  Mendizabal's  orders  to  hah,  as 
Olivenza  had  surrendered,  and  the  34th  Romaoa  died 
of  an  aneurism  in  the  heart.  He  was  a  worthy 
man  and  of  quick  parts,  although  deficient  in  mill* 
tary  talent  His  death  was  a  great  loss,  yet  his  in- 
fluence was  on  the  wane ;  he  had  many  enemies,  and 
his  authority  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  attachment 
of  his  troops,  and  by  his  riches,  for  his  estates  being 
in  the  Balearic  Isles  his  revenues  did  not  suffer  by 
the  war. 

Mendizabal  now  commanded  in  Estremadura. 
He  had  received  Romana's  orders  to  adopt  lord 
Wellington's  plan.  This  was  to  concentrate  all 
the  Spanish  troops,  amounting  to  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand men,  on  the  frontier,  and  before  the  eneioy 
appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  to 
occupy  a  certain  position  of  great  natural  strength 
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close  to  BadajoB  ;  the  right  was  to  touch  the  fort  of  ^^- 

St.  Christoval,   the   front  to  be  covered  by  the 

Gebora  river  and  the  Guadiana ;   the  fortress  of  iutmiy. 
Campo  Mayor  was  to  be  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
lefty  and  Elvas  behind  the  centre.     When  Mendi- 
zabal  should  be  entrenched  on  this  position,   and 
a  strong  garrison  in  Badajos,  the  English  general 
thought  Soult  could  not  invest  or  even  straighten 
the  communications  of  the  town ;    yet  knowing 
well  the   people  he  dealt  with^   he  prophetically 
observed,    "  with    soldiers    of  any    other    nation  ^^^"' 
success  is  certain,  but  no  calculation  can  be  made  ^  ^ 
of  any  operation  in  which  Spanish  troops  are  eth 
gagedr 

When  Olivenza  fell,  a  small  garrison  was  m 
Alburquerque,  another  in  Valencia  d'Akantara; 
Carlos  d'Espana  was  in  Campo  Mayor,  and  Viruei 
was  with  Romana's  divisions  at  Montemor.  When 
Soult  drove  back  the  out-posts  of  Badajos  on  thd 
26th,  Mendizabal  shut  himself  up  with  six  thousand 
men  in  that  fortess ;  but  though  a  siege  had  been 
expected  for  a  year,  the  place  was  unprovisioned.  It 
was  still  possible  to  execute  the  English  general's 
plan,  yet  no  Spaniard  moved,  and  on  the  37th; 
Latour  Maubourg,  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Merida, 
forded  the  Gebora  and  cut  off  the  communications 
with  Campo  Mayor  and  Elvas. 


FRENCH  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOS. 

This  city  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  con« 
fluence  of  the  Guadiana  with  the  Rivillas.  The 
first  is  a  noble  river  five  hundred  yards  broad,  the 
second  a  trifling  stream.     A  rock,  one  hundre4  feet 
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^29^    high  and  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  overhangs  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.     The  town,  spreading  out 


isn. 
JmnMiy.  like  a  fan  as  the  land  opens  between  the  rivers,  is 

protected  by  eight  regular  curtains  and  bastions, 
from  twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  good 
counterscarps,  covered  way  and  glacis.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  the  outworks  were,  V.  the 
Lunette  of  San  Roque,  covering  a  dam  and  sluice 
on  the  Rivillas  by  which  an  inundation  could  be 
made  ;  2**.  an  isolated  redoubt,  called  the  Picurina, 
situated  beyond  the  Rivillas,  and  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  town ;  3**.  the  Pardaleras,  a  defective 
crown-work,  central  between  the  Lower  Guadiana 
and  the  Rivillas  and  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
ramparts. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  a  hill  crowned 
by  the  regular  fort  of  San  Christoval  three  hundred 
feet  square  overlooked  the  interior  of  the  castle; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  the  stream,  the 
bridge,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  protected 
by  a  bridge-head,  slightly  connected  with  San  Chris- 
toval but  commanded  on  every  side. 

Soult  constructed  a  ferry  on  the  Guadiana,  above 

the   confluence  of  the  Gebora,  and  opened    three 

attacks  against  the  town  the  28th,  two  on  the  side 

of  Picurina  the  other  on  that  of  the  Pardaleras.   The 

29th  and  30th  slight  sallies  were  repulsed,  but  tern- 

pestuous  weather  spoiled  the  French  works ;  Gazan's 

division  was  distant,  the  infantry  before  the  place 

conqu«te   wcrc  fcw,  and  on  the  30th,  the  garrison  making  a 

iMic,  par*'  vigorous  sally  from  the  Pardaleras,  killed  or  wounded 

LapLe.     sixty  men  and  cleared  the  trenches ;  some  of  the 

Spanish  cavalry  also,  gliding  round  the  left  of  the 

French  parallel  sabred  several  of  their  engineers 

and  sappers  and  then  retired. 
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In  the   night  of   the  second  a  violent  tempest   chap. 

flooded  the  Rivillas,  carried  away  all  the  French 

bridges,  drowned   men   and   horses,   damaged  the  Febmaiy. 
depots,  and  reduced  the  besiegers  to  the  greatest  ^1^^^* 
distress ;  and  the  next  morning  the  Spaniards,  sally-  t"J^.*^'* 
ing  from  the  Pardaleras,  killed  or  wounded  eighty 
men  and  ruined  part  of  the  parallel.     The  cavalry 
employed  in  the  investment  could  not  now  forage, 
the  convoys  only  came  in  by  detachments,  scarcity 
was  felt  in  the  camp  and  the  rigour  of  the  winter 
bivouacs  caused  sickness.     Gazan  arrived  with  his 
troop  on  the  3d,  but  the  French  cavalry  was  with-  Lord  wei- 
drawn  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  in  con-  co^4n- 
sequence  of  the  severe  weather,  the  Spanish  commu-  mss!* 
nication  with  Elvas  was  re-established,  and  Mendiz- 
abal  called  all  the  divisions  from  Portugal  to  his  as- 
sistance :  Virues  immediately  marched  upon  Elvas, 
Carlo  d'Espana,   and   Madden   united  at   Campo  Mrstoart'i 
Mayor,  and  even  Julian  Sanchez  brought  down  his  mSS?* 
Partida  from  Upper  Estremadura  to  the  Tagus. 

In  the  night  of  the  5th,  Mendizabal  repaired  to 
Elvas  and  took  the  command  of  Virues'  divisions. 
He  passed  the  Caya  the  next  morning,  and  being 
joined  on  his  march  by  the  troops  from  Campo 
Mayor,  pushed  the  few  French  cavalry  posts  still  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  over  the  Gebora : 
Madden's  Portuguese  even  crossed  that  river  and  cap- 
tured some  baggage  beyond.  But  the  French  being 
reinforced  soon  returned  and  though  still  inferior  in 
number  forced  Madden  to  recross  the  stream  and 
killed  many  of  his  rear-guard  ;  the  Spanish  cavalry 
which  was  in  reserve,  seeing  this  fled  shamefully, 
and  meanwhile  the  infantry  entered  Badajos;  for 
Mendizabal,  again  neglecting  lord  Wellington's 
counsel,  instead  of  taking  the  strong  position  behind 
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fi^K    the  Gebora  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  sally. 
Yet  he  delayed  the  execution  until  next  morning,  at 
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F^ffttuy.  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  Badajos  with  his  whole 
army ;  and  this  would  inevitably  have  happened  if 
a  greater  body  of  the  French  cavalry  had  passed  the 
Gebora  in  pursuit  of  the  beaten  horsemen. 

Badajos  now  contained  sixteen  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  the  projected  sally  was  made  with  great 
vigour  by  Carrera  and  Carlos  d'Espana ;  for 
breaking  out  on  the  Picurina  side  with  five  thousand 
infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry,  with  one  burst 
they  carried  all  the  trenches  and  batteries.  The 
soldiers  fought  with  surprising  ardour,  but  the  ge- 
necals,  unworthy  to  command  such  soldiers,  had 
forgotten  even  to  provide  the  means  of  spiking  the 
guns  when  taken :  the  whole  operation  was  oais- 
managed  and  when  Mortier  fell  with  his  reserves 
upon  the  front  and  flank  of  the  column,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
the  French  lost  several  engineers  and  four  hun- 
dred men ;  but  while  the  action  was  being  fought 
Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  had  occupied  the  ground 
between  the  Gebora  and  the  Caya,  and  again  cut 
the  Spanish  communication  with  Elvas  and  Campo 
Mayor.  He  was  however  too  weak  to  maintain  himself 
there,  and  Madden  forced  him  to  repass  the  Gebora 
on  the  9th.  Mendizabal  then  gave  up  Badajos  again 
to  the  care  of  the  governor  Rafael  Menacho  and 
pitched  his  own  camp  round  San  Christoval. 

Some  days  previous  to  these  events  the  French 
had  bombarded  the  place,  a  proceeding  only  mis- 
chievous to  themselves ;  for  the  inhabitants  fled  in 
great  numbers  to  avoid  the  danger,  leaving  behind 
diem  provisions  which  enabled  Menacho  to  feed  his 
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garrison  without  difficulty.  But  Soult  nowseeing  the  ^f/** 
great  numbers  and  the  real  resources  of  the  Spa-  ^'^^ — 
niards  if  their  generals  had  known  how  to  use  them,  Peimiwy- 
began  to  fear  lest  delay  should  produce  a  change  of 
commanders  or  of  system,  and  to  forestal  the  danger 
resolved   to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.     In  this  view 
he  stormed  the  Pardaleras  on  the  11th  ;  on  the  12th 
he  sent  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  across  the  Guadiana  to 
Montijo,  and  the  1 4th,  he  threw  shells  into  the  camp 
about  Christoval,  which  obliged  Mendizabal  to  re- 
move from  the  heights  in  front  of  that  fort. 

Meanwhile,  the  knowledge  that  Castaiios  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  Estremadura  created  the 
greatest  anger  amongst  Romana's  soldiers.     They 
had  long  considered  themselves  independent  of  the 
central  government,  and  in  this  mood,  although  the 
position  behind  the  Gebora  was  at  last  occupied  as 
recommended  by  lord  Wellington,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  military  discipline.     The  English  general  Appendu, 
had  expressly  advised  Mendizabal  to  increase  thesecUona.' 
great  natural  strength  of  this  position  with  entrench- 
ments ;  his  design  being  that  the  Spaniards,  whom 
he  thought  quite  unequal  to  open  field  operations,  Lord  weu 
should  have  an  impregnable  post  from  whence  they  loTu-'" 
could  safely  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  tovm,  and  yet  msST' 
preserve  a  free  communication  with  the  Alemtejo, 
until  the  arrival  of  his  own  reinforcements,  which  he 
expected  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  should  enable 
him  to  raise  the  siege.     Mendizabal,  with  the  arro- 
gance peculiar  to  his  nation,  rejected  this  counsel. 
He  hung  twelve  days  on  the  heights  of  Christoval 
in  a  torpid  state  ;  and  when  driven  thence  by  the 
French  shells,  he  merely  destroyed  a  small  bridge 
over  the  Gebora,  neither  casting  up  entrenchments, 
nor  keeping  a  guard  in  his  front,  nor  disposing  his 
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^ff^   men  with  care.     Soult  observing  these  things,  sud- 
denly leaped  upon  him. 


1811. 
Vthnaxy. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    GEBORA. 

The  Guadiana  and  the  Gebora  rivers  covered  the 
Spanish  position,  yet  this  did  not  deter  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia  from  attempting  to  pass  both  and  surprise 
the  camp  ;  and  first,  to  deprive  Mendizabal  of  the 
aid  of  San  Christoval,  and  to  create  a  diversion, 
the  French  mortar-batteries  again  threw  shells  on 
the  17th.  The  great  swell  of  the  rivers  would 
not  permit  the  main  operation  to  be  commenced 
before  the  evening  of  the  18th,  but  on  that  day  the 
cavalry  drew  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana 
from  Montijo,  and  the  artillery  and  infantry  crossed 
at  the  French  ferry,  four  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Gebora.  And  the  combinations  were  so  ex- 
actly executed,  that  precisely  as  the  day  broke  on  the 
19th,  five  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  ca- 
valry were  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana. 

The  Gebora  was  still  to  be  passed,  and  behiiid 
it  the  Spaniards  had  ten  thousand  infantry,  a  coq- 
siderable  artillery,  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
besides  many  armed  followers  of  the  camp  ;  the 
whole  number  not  being  less  than  fifteen  thousand. 
But  a  thick  mist  covered  the  country,  no  Spanish 
posts  were  in  advance,  and  Soult  riding  through 
the  French  ranks  and  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  fight 
manfully  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Gebora ; 
the  cavalry  forded  five  miles  up  the  stream,  the 
infantry  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  broken  bridge. 
Some    random    shots    fired  by  the    French    guns 
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gave  Mendizabal  the  first  alarm,   and  though  the   ^^j^^* 
mist  still  hid  all  things,  the  clamour  amongst  the  — — — 
Spanish  multitude   when   the  cannon  first  opened  Febmiy. 
indicated  their  surprise,  whereupon  M ortier,  acting 
under  Soult,  rapidly  formed  the  line  of  battle. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  and  the  certainty  of  victory 
flashed  together  on  the  French  soldiers.  For  their 
horsemen  were  already  around  the  Spanish  left, 
while  in  the  centre,  infantry  cavalry  and  guns 
heaped  together,  were  waving  to  and  fro  in  dis- 
order, and  the  right  having  fallen  away  from  San 
Christoval  was  unsupported.  In  a  few  moments, 
general  Girard  placed  three  battalions  between  the 
Spanish  army  and  the  fort,  the  artillery  roared,  and 
the  French  bore  forward  as  one  man  to  the  attack. 
Six  battalions  pressed  on  the  front,  Girard  moved 
against  the  right,  the  cavalry  charged  the  left, 
the  Spaniards  instinctively  crowded  in  disorder  upon 
their  owa  centre  and  there  for  some  time  they  re- 
sisted by  their  inert  force ;  but  the  French  infantry 
closed  with  a  destroying  musquetry,  the  horsemen 
spurred  in  with  loose  bridles,  and  the  huge  quiver- 
ing mass  was  divided  and  slaughtered.  The  cavalry 
fled  outright,  and  even  Madden's  Portuguese,  dis- 
regarding alike  his  exhortations  and  example, 
shamefully  turned  their  backs. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  fight  was  over.     Virues  was  Appendix, 

Vo    II 

taken,  Mendizabal  and  Carrera  escaped  with  diffi- section  a. 
culty,  Espaiia  alone  made  an  orderly  retreat  to 
Campo  Mayor  with  two  thousand  men  ;  a  few 
reached  Elvas,  three  thousand  got  into  Badajos  by 
the  bridge,  and  nine  hundred  bodies  strewed  the  field. 
Eight  thousand,  including  armed  followers,  were 
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BOOK   made  prisoners,  and  all  the  guns,  colours,  muskets* 
ammunition,  baggage,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 


18H. 

y%knuf.  It  was  a  disastrous  and  a  shameful  defeat.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  Soult,  with  a  small  force,  had 
passed  two  difficult  rivers,  carried  a  strong  position, 
and  annihilated  an  army  which  had  been  two  years 
in  constant  service.  Mendizabal,  instead  of  de- 
stroying the  bridge  over  the  Gebora,  should  have 
cast  others,  that  he  might  freely  pass  to  attack  the 
French  while  crossing  the  Guadiana;  he  should 
have  opposed  them  again  in  passing  the  Gebora ; 
or  he  might  have  gone  through  Badajos,  and  fallen 
on  the  troops  in  the  trenches  with  his  whole  army, 
while  Soult  was  still  entangled  between  the  rivers. 
In  the  evening  after  the  action  the  French  cast 
up  entrenchments  and  posted  three  battalions  and 
the  heavy  cavalry  on  the  important  position  they 
had  gained.  The  next  day  the  works  of  the  siege 
were  renewed  with  greater  activity,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  Soult's  undertaking  was  rendered  apparent 
by  his  victories.  The  continual  rains  interrupted  the 
arrival  of  his  convoys  and  obliged  him  to  employ  a 
number  of  men  at  a  great  distance  to  gather  provi- 
sions ;  nearly  two  thousand  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  two  sieges  and  in  this  battle,  many 
also  were  sick  and  Badajos  was  still  powerful.  The 
body  of  the  place  was  entire.  The  garrison  was 
nine  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  flight  of  the  inha- 
bitants well  provided  with  food,  and  there  was  no 
want  of  other  stores :  the  governor  was  resolute 
and  confident ;  the  season  was  rigorous  for  the  be- 
siegers; no  communication  had  been  yet  opened 
with  Massena ;  and  lord  Wellington,  in  momentary 
expectation  that  his   reinforcements  would  arrive, 
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was  impatient  to  bring  on  a  crisis.    Meanwhile,  the  ^'^i^' 
duke  of  Dalmatia's  power  in   Andalusia  was  me-  ""JJJJ7" 
naced  in  the  most  serious  manner.  PtUiM», 


CONTINUATION   OF  THB  BLOCKADE    OF   CADIZ. 

When  general  Graham  knew  of  Soult  s  departure  oseui 
from  Chiclana,  and  that  the  fifth  corps  had  also  of  Miiiuiy 
quitted  Seville,  he  undertook,  in  concert  with  theMc». 
Spaniards,  to  drive  Victor  out  of  his  lines.  In  this 
view  troops,  sailing  from  Cadiz  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, were  to  disembark  in  rear  of  the  French,  and 
to  be  joined  by  major  Brown  with  the  garrison  of 
Tarifa,  and  with  three  thousand  Spaniards  from 
San  Roque,  under  general  Beguines.  Contrary 
winds  delayed  the  troops  at  Cadiz,  and  the  dis- 
patch vessels  carrying  counter  orders  to  Brown  and 
Beguines  being  likewise  retarded,  those  officers  ad- 
vanced, the  first  to  Medina,  the  other  to  Casa  Vieja. 
Victor  having  notice  of  the  project  at  first  kept 
close  in  his  works  ;  but  when  he  knew  the  state  of 
afiairs  he  sent  troops  to  retake  Medina  and  Casa  Vieja, 
and  in  the  course  of  February  he  was  reinforced 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  drawn  firom  the  northern 
governments  of  Spain  and  directed  upon  Anda- 
lusia. His  corps  was  thus  increased  to  twenty  Appcndu 
thousand  men,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom  were  in  smuLs. 
the  lines,  the  remainder  at  San  Lucar,  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  other  posts.  Nevertheless  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry  of  the  allies  were 
again  embarked  at  Cadiz,  being  this  time  to  land  at 
Tarifa  and  march  at  once  upon  Chiclana.  General 
Zayas,  who  remained  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces  left  in  the  Isia,  was  meanwhile  to  cast  a 
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^Sf    bridge  over  the  San  Patri  near  the  sea  mouth,  and 
—  Ballesteros  with  the  remains  of  his  defeated  army 
Fcbnimiy.  was  to  menace  Seville.     The  Partidas  were  to  keep 
Sebastiani    in  check,    and   insurrections,    some   of 
which  did  break  out,  were  expected  in  all  quarters. 
The  British  troops  passed  their  port  in  a  gale, 
the  22d,  but  landing  at  Algesiras  they  marched  to 
Appeadu,  Tarifa  the  next  day,  and  were  there  joined  by  the 
SeekkmS.  twenty-eighth,  and  the  flank  companies  of  the  ninth 
and  eighty-second  regiments.    Thus  somewhat  more 
than  four  thousand  effective  troops,  including  two 
companies  of  the  20th  Portuguese  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  German  hussars,  were  assembled  under 
general  Graham ;  all  good  and  hardy  troops,  and  him* 
self  a  daring  old  man  and  of  a  ready  temper  for  battle^ 
General  La  Pena  arrived  on  the  27th  with  seven 
thousand  Spaniards,  and  Graham  to  preserve  una^ 
nimity,  immediately  ceded  the  command  although  it 
was  contrary  to  his  instructions.     The  next  day  the 
whole  moved  forward  twelve  miles,  and  passed  some 
ridges  which  descending  from  the  Ronda  mountains 
to  the  sea  separate  the  plains  of  San  Roque  from 
those  of  Medina  and  Chiclana.     Being  now  within 
four  leagues  of  the  enemy's  posts,  the  troops  were 
re-organized.     The  vanguard  was  given  to  Lardisa- 
bal ;  the  centre  to  the  prince  of  Anglona ;  the  re- 
serve, composed  of  two  Spanish  regiments  and  the 
British  troops,  was  confided  to  Graham ;  the  cavalry 
of  both  nations  formed  in  one  body,  was  commanded 
by  colonel  Whittingham,  then  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. 

The  French  covering  division  was  under  general 
Cassagne.  It  consisted  of  three  battalions  and  a 
regiment  of  horse  placed  at  Medina,  with  outposts 
at  Vejer  de  la  Frontera  and  Casa  Viejas.     Before 
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La  Pena's  arrival,  the  irregulars  had  attacked  Casa   ^%|^^* 
Viejas,  and  general  Beguines  had  taken  Medina ;         — 
but  Cassagne,  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  Fobnuuy. 
from  Arcos,  retook  and  entrenched  it  the  29th.  The 
signal  of  action  being  thus  given,  the  French  gene- 
rals in  the  higher  provinces,  perceiving  the  people 
were  ready  for  commotion,  gathered  in  their  scat- 
tered troops,  and  following  Soult's  orders  concen- 
trated at  Seville,  Ecija,  and  Cordoba.     In  Grenada  intowq^- 
however  the  insurgents  were  especially  active,  and  of  General 
Sebastiani,  doubtful  if  the  storm  would  not  break  sebasUaai, 
on  his  head,  concentrated  a  column  at  Estipona,  March  12. 
which  was  a  good  covering  point  to  the  coast  line, 
and  one  whence  he  could  easily  gain  Ronda.  Victor 
manned  his  works  at  Rota,  Santa  Maria,  Puerto 
Real,  and  the  Troccadero  with  a  mixed  force  of  rer 
fugee  French  juramentados  and  regular  troops ;  but 
he  assembled  eleven  thousand  good  soldiers  near  Appuidix, 
Chiclana,  between  the  roads  of  Conil  and  Medina,  secuwi  e. 
to  await  the  unfolding  of  the  allies'  project. 

At  first  La  Pena's  march  pointed  to  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  his  vanguard  stormed  Casa  Viejas  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  Beguines'  troops,  amounting  to  sixteen 
hundred  infantry  besides  several  hundreds  of  irre- 
gular cavalry,  coming  in,  encreased  his  force  to 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  eight  hundred  horsemen, 
and  twenty-four  guns.  The  3d  he  resumed  his 
march,  but  hearing  that  Medina  Sidonia  was  en- 
trenched, turned  towards  the  coast  and  drove  the 
French  from  Vejer  de  la  Frontera,  The  following 
evening  be  continued  his  movement,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  a  skirmish 
in  which  his  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  was  routed 
by  a  French  squadron,  he  reached  the  Cerro  de 
Puerco,  called  by  the  English  the  heights  of  Barosa ; 
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BOOK    then  only  four  miles  from  the  sea  mouth  of  the 
Santi  Petri. 

1811a 

Fahnwiy.  The  hill  of  BaTosa  is  a  low  ridge^  creeping  in  from 
the  coast  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  overlooking 
a  high  broken  plain  of  small  extent.  This  plain 
was  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  coast  cliffs,  on  the 
right  by  the  forest  of  Chiclana,  in  front  by  a  pine* 
woody  beyond  which  rose  a  long  narrow  height 
called  the  Bermeja,  filling  all  the  space  between 
the  Almanza  creek  and  the  sea,  and  to  be  reached 
by  moving  either  through  the  pine^wood  in  front  or 
by  the  beach  under  the  cliffs.  The  crisis  of  the  expe- 
dition had  now  arrived,  Graham  foreseeing  that  Victor 
would  come  out  of  his  lines  to  fight,  had  previously 
obtained  La  Pena's  promise  to  make  short  marches, 
to  keep  the  troops  fresh  for  battle,  and  not  to  ap* 
Appendix,  proach  thc  enemy  except  in  a  mass.  Neverthe- 
se^'s.  less,  the  march  from  Casa  Vieja,  made  along 
bad  roads  with  ignorant  guides,  had  occupied  fifteen 
hours,  and  the  night  march  to  Barosa  had  been 
still  more  fatiguing.  The  troops  therefore  came  up 
in  a  straggling  manner;  and  ere  they  had  all  arrived. 
La  Pena,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  colleague,  without 
either  disclosing  his  own  plans  or  communicating 
by  signal  or  otherwise  with  Zayas,  sent  general  Lar- 
dizabal  with  the  vanguard,  reinforced  by  a  squadron 
and  three  guns,  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santi 
Petri.  Here  Zayas  had  cast  his  bridge  on  the  2d, 
and  commenced  an  entrenchment,  but  in  the  night 
he  was  surprised  by  the  French  and  driven  again 
into  the  Isla;  the  movement  of  the  Spanish  van- 
guard was  therefore  most  dangerous ;  however  Lar- 
dizabal,  after  a  sharp  fight  in  which  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards  fell,  forced  the  French  posts  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Zayas. 
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La  Pefia  desired  the  British  troops  to  follow  the    ^^J^^- 

vanguard,  bat  Graham  was  extremely  desirous  to • — 

hold  the  Barosa  height  in  strength.  He  argued  that  M«ch. 
Victor  could  not  attack  Lardizabal  and  Zayas>  as  no 
general  in  his  senses  would  lend  his  flank  to  an 
enemy  by  assailing  that  ridge  while  the  Barosa  hill 
was  thus  occupied  by  the  allies.  Lascy,  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  staiF,  controverted  this  reasoning,  and 
La  Pefia  peremptorily  commanded  Graham  to  march 
the  British  troops  through  the  wood  to  Bermeja. 
With  great  temper  he  obeyed  this  uncourteous  order, 
but  he  left  the  flank  companies  of  the  ninth  and 
eighty-second  regiments  under  major  Brown  to 
guard  his  baggage,  and  he  moved  also  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  La  Pefia  would  remain  on  the  Ba- 
rosa hill  with  Anglona's  division  and  the  cavalry, 
and  the  more  so  that  a  Spanish  detachment  was  still 
on  the  side  of  Medina.  Yet  the  British  had  scarcely 
entered  the  wood  in  front,  when  La  Pefia,  without 
any  notice,  carried  off*  the  corps  of  battle,  and  directing 
the  cavalry  to  follow  repaired  himself  by  the  sea- 
road  to  Santi  Petri,  leaving  Barosa  crowded  with 
baggage  and  protected  only  by  a  rear-guard  of  four 
guns  and  five  battalions. 

During  these  events  Victor  kept  so  close  to  the 
forest  of  Chiclana,  that  the  allies'  patroles  could  find 
no  enemy,  and  Graham's  march  of  only  two  miles 
seemed  safe ;  but  the  French  marshal  was  keenly 
watching  his  opportunity.  He  had  recalled  Cas- 
sagne's  infantry  from  Medina  Sidonia  when  La  Pefia 
reached  Barosa  and  momentarily  expected  its  arri- 
val, and  he  felt  so  sure  of  success,  that  the  great 
body  of  French  cavalry,  then  at  Medina  and  Arcos. 
was  directed  upon  Vejer  and  other  points  to  cut  off* Appendix, 
the  fugitives  after  the  battle.     He  had  already  con-  secUon?. 
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*m.     centrated  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  nine  tboii* 
1311      sand  excellent  soldiers  commanded  by  Laval,  Ruffio, 
*•■*•   knd  Villatte  ;  from  this  force  he  drafted  three  g^da- 
dier  battalions  to  form  reserves  ;  two  of  them  and 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry  he  attached  to  Ruffin's  bri* 
^de  which  formed  his  left  wing ;  the  other  waited 
on  Laval's  brigade  which  formed  his  centre ;  Vil- 
latte's  brigade,  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
which    had  been  originally  on    the    Bermeja,   but 
retired   from   thence  before   Lardizabal,    was   now 
posted  close  to  a  bridge  on  the  Ahnanza  creek,  to 
cover  the  works   of  the  camp   and  to  watch  the 
Spanish  forces  at  Santi  Petri  and  the  Bermeja. 


BATTLE    OF    BAROSA. 


Cassagne  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  Victor 
Isaw  Graham  s  corps  in  the  wood,  Zayas  and  Lardi- 
zabal  on  the  Bermeja,  a  third  body  and  all  the  bag- 
gage on  the  Barosa  height,  a  fourth  in  movement 
by  the  coast,  and  a  fifth  still  on  the  march  from 
Vejer,  he  poured  at  once  into  the  plain  and  begun 
the  battle.  Laval  was  directed  against  the  British 
troops  in  the  wood,  but  Victor,  leading  Ruffin^s 
troops  in  person,  ascended  the  rear  of  the  Barosa 
height,  and  having  thus  intercepted  the  Spanish  de- 
tachment left  on  the  road  of  Medina,  he  drove  the 
whole  of  the  rear-guard  off  the  hill  towards  the  sea, 
dispersing  the  baggage  and  the  followers  of  the 
army  in  all  directions,  and  taking  three  Spanish  guns. 

Major  Brown  kept  his  companies  in  good 
order,  but  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  slowly  retired 
into  the  plain  and  sent  to  Graham  for  orders.  The 
latter  who  was  then   near  to   Bermeja  sent  him    a 
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ha3ty  answer  to  fight,  and  facing  about  himself  re*  ^^j^' 
gained  the  plain  with  great  celerity,  expecting  to — — — 
find  La  Peiia  with  the  corps  of  battle  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  Barosa  hill.  But  when  the  view 
opened  he  beheld  Ruffin's  brigade  flanked  by  the 
two  grenadier  battalions  near  the  summit  on  the 
one  side,  the  Spanish  rear-guard  and  the  baggage 
flying  toward  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  French 
cavalry  following  the  fugitives  in  good  order,  Laval 
close  upon  his  own  left  flank,  and  La  Pena  nowhere ! 
In  this  desperate  situation,  he  felt  that  to  retreat 
upon  Bermeja  and  thus  bring  the  enemy  pell-mell 
with  the  allies  on  to  that  narrow  ridge  must  be  dis* 
astrous,  wherefore,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  resolved  to  attack  although  the  key  of  the  field 
of  battle  was  already  in  the  enemy's  possession. 
Ten  guns,  under  major  Duncan,  instantly  opened  a 
terrific  fire  against  Laval's  column,  and  colonel  An- 
drew Barnard  running  vehemently  out  with  his 
riflemen  and  some  Portuguese  companies,  com- 
menced the  fight :  the  remainder  of  the  British 
troops,  without  any  attention  to  regiments  or  bri- 
gades, so  sudden  was  the  affair,  formed  two  masses, 
with  one  of  which  general  Dilkes  marched  hastily 
against  Ruffin,  while  colonel  Wheately  led  the  other 
against  Laval.  Duncan's  guns  ravaged  the  French 
ranks,  Laval's  artillery  replied  vigorously,  Ruffin'^ 
batteries  took  Wheately's  column  in  flank,  and  the 
infantry  on  both  sides  pressed  forward  eagerly  and 
with  a  pealing  musquetry.  But  when  the  masses 
drew  near,  a  fierce  rapid  and  prolonged  charge  of 
the  87th  regiment  overthrew  the  first  line  of  the 
French,  and  though  the  latter  fought  roughly,  they 
were  dashed  violently  upon  the  second  line  and  both 
being  broken  by  the  shock  went  off*,  the  reserve  bat- 
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^g^    talion  of  grenadiers*  hitherto  posted  on  the  right, 
■        —  alone  remaining  to  cover  the  retreat.     Meanwhile 

Mmk.  Brown  receiving  Graham's  laconic  order,  fell  head* 
long  upon  Ruffin ;  and  though  nearly  half  of  his  de- 
tachment went  down  under  the  enemy's  first  fire,  be 
maintained  the  fight,  until  Dilkes'  column,  which  had 
crossed  a  deep  hollow  and  never  stopt  even  to  reform 
the  regiments,  came  up,  with  little  order  indeed,  but 
in  a  fighting  mood,  and  then  the  whole  run  up  towards 
the  summit.  There  was  no  slackness  on  any  side 
for  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ascent  their  gallant  oppo- 
nents met  them,  and  a  dreadful,  and  for  some  time 
a  doubtful  combat  raged.  Finally  RuflSin,  and 
Chaudron  Rousseau,  who  commanded  the  chosen  gre- 
nadiers, fell,  both  mortally  wounded,  the  English  bore 
strongly  onward,  and  their  incessant  slaughtering 
fire  forced  the  French  from  the  hill  with  the  loss  of 
three  guns  and  many  brave  soldiers.  The  discom- 
fited divisions,  retiring  concentrically  from  their 
difierent  points  of  battle,  soon  met,  and  with  infi- 
nite spirit  endeavoured  to  reform  and  renew  the  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  play  of  Duncan's  guns,  close  rapid  and 
murderous,  rendered  the  attempt  vain ;  whereupon 
Victor  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  British 
having  been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms  without 
food,  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue. 

While  these  terrible  combats  of  infantry  were 
fighting.  La  Peiia  looked  idly  on,  neither  sending 
his  cavalry,  nor  his  horse-artillery,  nor  any  part 
of  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally ;  nor  yet 
menacing  Villatte  who  was  close  to  him  and  com-* 
paratively  weak.  The  Spanish  Walloon  guards, 
the  regiment  of>  Ciudad  Real,  and  some  Guerilla 
cavalry,  turned  indeed  without  orders,  and  came  up 
just  as  the  action  ceased,  and  it  was  expected  that 
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colonel  Whittingham,  an  Englishman,  commanding  ^'^^- 
a  powerful  body  of  Spanish  horse,  would  have  done 
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as  much.  But  no  stroke  in  aid  of  the  British  was  iitnii. 
struck  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that  day,  although  the 
French  cavalry  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  eight  hundred 
under  Whittingham  might,  by  sweeping  round  the 
left  of  Ruffin's  division,  have  rendered  the  defeat 
ruinous.  So  certain  indeed  was  this,  that  colonel 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  drawing  off  the  hundred  and 
eighty  German  hussars  belonging  to  the  English 
army,  reached  the  field  of  battle,  and  charging  the 
French  squadrons  in  their  retreat,  overthrew  them, 
took  two  guns,  and  even  attempted  though  vainly 
to  sabre  Rousseau's  chosen  battalions. 

Such  was  the  fight  of  Barosa.  Short,  for  it  lasted 
only  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  most  violent  and 
bloody,  for  fifty  officers,  sixty  Serjeants,  above  eleven 
hundred  British  soldiers,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  were  killed  and  wounded  :  six 
guns,  an  eagle,  two  generals  both  mortally  wounded, 
together  with  four  hundred  other  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Graham  remained  for  some  hours  on  the  height, 
still  hoping  that  La  Pena  would  awake  to  the  pros* 
pect  of  success  and  glory  which  the  extreme  valour 
of  the  British  had  opened.  Four  thousand  men 
and  a  powerful  artillery  had  come  over  the  Santi 
Petri,  the  Spanish  general  was  therefore  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hundred 
cavalry,  all  fresh  troops;  while  before  him  were 
only  the  remains  of  the  French  line  of  battle  re* 
treating  in  the  greatest  disorder  upon  Chiclana. 
But  all  military  feeling  was  extinct  in  La  P^a,A] 
and  as  Graham  could  no  longer  endure  such  com^ 
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^^^   mand,  he  left  the  dastard  on  the  Bermeja  and  filed 
the  British  troops  over  the  bridge  into  the  Isla. 


^  On  the  French  side,  Cassagne's  reserve  came  up 
from  Medina,  and  a  council  of  war  being  held  in 
the  night  of  the  Sth,  Victor,  although  naturally 
desponding,  proposed  another  attack,  but  the  sug- 
gestion being  ill  received  nothing  was  done.  On 
the  6th,  Admiral  Keats,  landing  his  seamen  and 
marines,  dismantled,  with  exception  of  Catalina, 
every  fort  from  Rota  to  Santa  Maria,  and  even  ob- 
tained momentary  possession  of  the  latter  place; 
this  caused  such  confusion  and  alarm  in  the  French 
camp,  that  the  duke  of  Belluno,  leaving  garrisons 
at  the  great  points  of  his  lines  and  a  rear  guard  at 
Official  Chiclana,  retreated  behind  the  San  Pedro,  where 
of  Military  hc  cxpcctcd  to  be  immediately  attacked  ;  and  if  La 
SSs!  Peiia  had  even  then  pushed  to  Chiclana,  Graham 
and  Keats  were  willing  to  make  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack upon  the  Trocadero :  yet  the  6th  and  7th 
passed,  without  even  a  Spanish  patrole  following 
the  French.  On  the  8th  Victor  returned  to  Chic- 
lana, whereupon  La  Pena  recrossed  the  Santi  Petri 
and  destroyed  the  bridge ;  his  detachment  on  the 
side  of  Medina  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  Isla, 
and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Algesiras. 

All  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary  battle  were 
so  broadly  marked  that  observations  would  be  use- 
less. The  contemptible  feebleness  of  La  Pena 
was  surprizingly  contrasted  with  the  heroic  vigour 
of  Graham,  whose  attack  was  an  inspiration  rather 
than  a  resolution,  so  wise  so  sudden  was  the  deci- 
sion, so  swift  so  conclusive  the  execution.  The 
original  plan  of  the  enterprise  has  however  been 
rather  rashly  censured.  "  Sebastiani,"  it  is  said, 
"might,  by  moving  on  the  rear  of  the  allies,  have 
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crushed  them,  and  they  had  no  right  to  calculate      n. 
upon  his  inactivity."     This  is  a  shallow  criticism.  "leuT" 
Graham,  weighing  the  natural  dislike  of  one  gene-    ••"**• 
ral  to  serve  under  another,  judged  that  Sebastiani 
would  not  hastily  abandon  his  own  district,  me- 
naced as  it  was  by  insurrection,  to  succour  Victor 
before  it  was  clear  where  the  blow  was  to  be  struck. 
The  distance  from  Tarifa  to  Chiclana  was  about  fifty 
miles,  whereas  from  Sebastiani's  nearest  post  to  Chic- 
lana was  above  a  hundred,  and  the  real  object  of  the 
allies  could  not  be  known  until  they  had  passed  the 
mountains  separating  Tarifa  from  Medina.     Com- 
bining these   moral  and    physical    considerations, 
Graham  had  reason  to  expect  several  days  of  free 
action,  and  thus  indeed  it  happened  ;  with  a  worthy 
colleague  he  would  have  raised  the  blockade ;  more  Appendis, 
than  that  could  scarcely  have  been  hoped,  as  the  sWtkmi. 
French  forces  would  have  concentrated  either  before 
Cadiz  or  about  Seville  or  Ecija,  and  they  had  still 
fifty  thousand  men  in  Andalusia. 

The  real  error  of  the  French  dispositions  has  how- 
ever been   pointed  out  by  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
Soult  he  said  disseminated   his  forces  too   widely 
and   did   not   make    his    combinations   with    skill. 
Seville  and  the  lines  before  Cadiz  were  the  only 
important   points   necessary    to    guard  during   his 
absence;    he   should  therefore   have   collected   all 
his  hospitals  in  Seville,  so  as  to  leave  his  scattered 
posts  free  to  move  to  any  point  at  once.    Sebastiani 
and  Godinot  should  have  been  placed  under  Victor's 
orders,  who  could  then  have  drawn  their  troops  to 
his  succour  in  time,   and  have  crushed  the  allies. 
In  this  manner  it  is  certain  that  Sebastiani  might 
have  prevented  the  expedition  altogether :  but  ge- 
neral Graham  as  I  have  said^  knew  that  he  was  not         s 
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"xn*^    under  Victor's  command  and  it  was  a  proof  of  ge- 
nius to  reckon  so  confidently  on  the  effect  which 
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Mardi.  the  insurrcctions  in  Grenada  would  have  upon  him. 
The  error  was  with  Sebastiani,  who  having  sixteen 
thousand  excellent  troops  was  paralyzed  by  some 
insurgents. 

Victor's  attack  on  the  5th,  was  well-judged,  well- 
timed,  and  vigorous ;  with  a  few  thousand  more 
troops  he  alone  would  have  crushed  the  allies  ;  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  English  prevented  this 
disaster ;  but  if  Graham  or  his  troops  had  given 
way,  or  even  hesitated,  the  whole  army  must  have 
been  driven  like  sheep  into  an  enclosure,  having 
the  Almanza  creek  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the 
other,  the  San  Petri  to  bar  their  flight,  and  the 
enemy  hanging  on  their  rear  in  all  the  fierceness  of 
victory.  Indeed,  such  was  La  Peiia's  misconduct, 
the  French,  although  defeated,  gained  their  main 
point,  the  blockade  was  renewed,  and  during  the 
action  a  French  detachment  passed  the  Santi  Petri 
near  the  bridge  of  Zuazo  without  difficulty,  and 
brought  back  prisoners :  with  a  few  more  troops 
Victor  might  have  seized  the  Isla. 

Ballesteros,  who  had  gone  against  Seville  during 
the  operation  near  Chiclana,  was  chased  in  a  miser- 
able condition  to  the  Aroche  hills  by  Daricau. 
Meanwhile  violent  disputes  arose  in  Cadiz.  La 
Pena,  in  an  address  to  the  Cortes,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory for  himself ;  he  afiirmed  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments previous  to  the  battle  were  made  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  English  general, 
and  declared  the  latter's  retreat  into  the  Isla  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  failure  :  Lascy  and  Cruz-Murgeon 
also  published  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  action, 
and  even  had  deceptive  plans  engraved  to  uphold 
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their  statements.  But  Graham,  incensed  at  these  chap. 
unworthy  proceedings,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  British 
envoy  in  which  he  exposed  La  Pena*s  misconduct, 
and  refused  with  disdain  the  title  of  grandee  of  the 
first  class  voted  to  him  by  the  Cortes :  and  when 
Lascy  used  some  expressions  relative  to  the  action 
personally  offensive,  he  enforced  an  apology  with 
his  sword.  Having  thus  shewn  himself  superior  to 
his  opponents  at  all  ways,  the  gallant  old  man 
relinquished  his  command  to  general  Cooke,  and 
joined  lord  Wellington's  army. 


2  G  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*^*^       While  discord  prevailed  at  Cadiz,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Andalusia  was  disturbed  by  insurrections 
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March,  of  the  peasantry ;  nevertheless,  Soult's  resolution 
to  take  Badajos  continued  unshaken.  Early  in 
March,  the  second  parallel  was  completed,  the 
Pardaleras  taken  into  the  works,  the  approaches 
carried  by  sap  to  the  covered  way,  and  mines  were 
prepared  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp.  However, 
Rafael  Menacho  was  in  no  manner  dismayed.  His 
sallies  were  frequent  and  vigorous,  his  courage  and 
activity  gave  his  troops  confidence,  his  fire  was  still 
superior  to  that  of  the  French,  he  had  entrenched 
all  the  streets  behind  the  breach,  and  every  thing 
seemed  favourable.  But  on  the  2d  of  March,  in 
a  sally,  by  which  the  nearest  French  batteries  were 
carried  and  the  guns  spiked,  this  brave  man  was 
killed  and  the  command  fell  to  Imas,  a  general 
so  base  that  a  worse  could  no  where  be  found. 
The  spirit  of  the  garrison  then  died  away,  the 
besiegers'  works  advanced  rapidly  and  the  ditch 
was  passed ;  a  lodgement  was  made  on  one  of  the 
ravelins,  the  rampart  was  breached,  and  the  fire 
of  the  besieged  being  nearly  extinguished,  on  the 
10th  of  March  the  place  was  summoned  in  a  pe- 
remptory manner. 

At  this  time  the  great  crisis  of  the  campaign 
having  passed,  a  strong  body  of  British  and  Por- 
tuguese troops  were  ready   to  raise  the  siege  of 
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Badajos.     In  three  different  ways,  by  telegraph,  by   ^^j]** 
letter,  and  by  a  confidential  messenger,  the  gover-  — — — 
nor  was  informed  that  Massena  was  in  full  retreat,    Mvch. 
and  an   army  actually   in   march  to  succour  the 
place.     The  breach  was  still  impracticable,   pro- 
visions  were  plentiful,    the  garrison   above   eight 
thousand  strong,   the   French   army   reduced,    by 
sickness  by  detachments  and  previous  operations,  f<w*  wei- 
to  less  than  fourteen  thousand  men.     Imas  read  the  iHp^icb- 
letter  and  instantly  surrendered,  handing  over  at 
the  same  moment  the  intelligence  thus  obtained  to 
the  enemy.     He  also  demanded  that  his  grenadiers 
should   march  out  of  the  breach :  it  was  granted, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the  opening  himself 
ere  they  could  do  so !     Yet  this  man  so  covered 
with  opprobrium,  and  who  had  secured  his  own 
liberty  while  consigning  his  fellow  soldiers  to  a 
prison,  was  never  punished  by  the  Spanish  rulers : 
lord  Wellington's  indignant  remonstrances  forced 
them   to  bring  him  to  trial,  but  they  made  the 
process  last  during  the  whole  war. 

When  the  place  fell,  Mortier  marched  against 
Campo  Mayor,  and  Latour  Maubourg  seizing  Al- 
burquerque  and  Valencia  d'Alcantara  made  six  hun- 
dred prisoners,  but  Soult,  alarmed  by  the  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Barosa,  returned  to  Andalusia. 
He  had  in  fifty  days  mastered  four  fortresses  and 
invested  a  fifth;  he  had  killed  or  dispersed  ten 
thousand  men,  and  taken  twenty  thousand  with 
a  force  which  at  no  time  exceeded  the  number 
of  his  prisoners.  Yet  great  and  daring  and  suc- 
cessful as  his  operations  had  been,  the  principal 
object  of  his  expedition  was  frustrated :  Massena 
was  in  full  retreat.  Lord  Wellington's  combinations 
pakied  the  hand  of  the  conqueror !  ^0 
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^xn^       While  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  proceeding,  no 
— — —  change  took  place  in  the  main  positions  of  either 

MiDBdi.  army  at  Santarem.  The  French  general  had  been 
encouraged  to  maintain  his  ground  by  the  destitute 
state  of  the  Portuguese  army,  which  he  hoped 
would  break  up  the  alliance;  for  such  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Regency,  that  the  natire  troops 
were  starving  in  their  own  country  while  the 
British  were  well  fed ;  and  the  deserters  from  the 
former,  without  knowing  the  cause,  had  a  story^ 
as  true  as  it  was  pitiable  to  tell  of  their  miseries* 
The  English  general,  certain  that  the  French,  who 
were  greatly  reduced  by  sickness,  must  soon  quit 
their  ground  if  he  could  relieve  Badajos^  only  waited 
for  his  reinforcements  to  send  Beresford  with  four** 
teen  thousand  men  against  Soult.  The  battle  of 
the  Gebora  ruined  this  plan  and  changed  his 
situation.  The  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  would 
not  then  enable  him  to  detach  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  relieve  Badajos ;  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  starving  Massena,  but  of  beating  him 
before  Soult  could  take  Badajos  and  the  two  armies 
be  joined  ;  the  prince  of  Esling  therefore  had  reason 
to  say,  that  instead  of  being  succoured  by  Soult 
he  had  covered  that  marshal's  operations. 

Lord  Wellington's  plan  of  attack  was  to  post  ten 
thousand  men  before  the  hill  of  Santarem  to  hold 
Reynier  in  check;  to  make  Beresford  cross  the 
Tagus  at  Abrantes  and  fall  on  Massena's  rear; 
meanwhile,  moving  himself  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  by  Rio  Mayor  and  Tremes,  he  proposed  to 
force  back  the  French  centre  and  right,  and  cutting 
off  their  left,  drive  it  into  the  Tagus.  But  nothing 
could  be  attempted  until  the  troops  from  England 
arrived,  and  day  after  day  passed  in  vain  expecta- 
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tion  of  their  coming.     They  had  been  embariced  in  ^"  j^* 

January  and  would  have  reached  Lisbon  before  the 

end  of  that  month,  if  the  admiral,  sir  Joseph  Yorke,  m«mIi« 
had  taken  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  which 
blew  when  the  troops  were  first  put  on  board ;  but 
he  neglected  the  opportunity,  contrary  gales  fol- 
lowed, and  the  ordinary  voyage  of  ten  days  was 
prolonged  for  six  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  general  s  situation 
was  becoming  very  perilous.  To  besiege  Abrantes 
was  above  his  means,  and  that  fortress  although  an 
important  strategic  point  for  the  allies,  who  had  a 
moveable  bridge,  was  not  so  for  the  French.  Mas- 
sena  could  only  choose  then,  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Tagus  alone,  to  wait  until  Souk  appeared  on  the 
left  bank,  or  to  retreat.  For  some  time  he  seemed 
inclined  to  the  first,  shewing  great  jealousy  of  the 
works  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  and  carry- 
ing his  boats  on  wheel-carriages  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  as  if  to  alarm  Beresford  and  oblige  him 
to  concentrate  to  his  left.  However  that  general 
relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigilance,  neither  spy  nor 
officer  passed  his  lines  of  observation,  and  Massena 
knew  only  that  Soult  was  before  Badajos,  and  nothings 
more.  Thus  time  wore  away,  sickness  wasted  the 
army,  food  became  daily  scarcer,  the  organization  of 
the  troops  was  seriously  loosened,  the  leading  gene- 
rals were  at  variance,  and  the  conspiracy  to  put  St.  SecVoi.ii. 
Cyr  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Spain  was  by  no 
means  relinquished.  Under  these  accumulating 
difficulties  the  prince  of  Esling's  obstinacy  at  last 
gave  way,  and  he  promised  to  retreat  when  he  had 
no  more  provisions  left  than  would  serve  his  army 
for  the  march. 

This  tardy  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  m< 
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^xnf  ^hen  to  maintain  his  position  was  more  important 
■  — than  ever,  as  ten  days  longer  at  Santarem  would 
Manii.  have  insured  the  co-operation  of  Soult.  General 
Pelet  says,  that  the  latter  marshal,  by  engaging 
in  the  siege  of  Badajos  and  Olivenza,  instead  of 
coming  directly  down  npon  the  Tagus,  was  the 
cause  of  Massena's  failure.  This  can  hardly  be 
sustained.  Before  those  sieges  and  the  battle  of  the 
Gebora,  Mendizabal  could  have  assembled  twenty 
thousand  men  on  Soult's  rear,  there  was  a  large 
body  of  militia  on  the  Pon^ul  and  the  Elga,  and 
Beresford  had  fourteen  thousand  British  and  Por^ 
tuguese  regulars,  besides  ordenan^a.  The  infinite 
number  of  boats  at  lord  Wellington's  command 
MTOuld  have  enabled  him  to  throw  troops  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  celerity  that  would 
have  baffled  any  effort  of  Massena  to  assist  the  duke 
of  Dalmatia ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  defeated^ 
with  what  argument  could  he  have  defended  his 
reputation  as  a  general,  for  having  left  three  or  four 
garrisoned  fortresses  and  thirty-five  thousand  men 
upon  his  flank  and  rear :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
results  threatened  by  the  battle  of  Barosa.  The 
true  cause  of  Massena's  failure  was  the  insufHciency 
of  his  means  to  oppose  the  English  general's  com* 
binations. 

The  French  infantry  reduced  by  sickness  to  forty 
thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of  Drouet  s  troops 
at  Leiria,  were  now  quite  unable  to  maintain  their 
extended  positions  against  the  attack  meditated  by 
lord  Wellington,  and  when  Massena  heard  through 
the  fidalgos,  that  the  English  reinforcements  wer^ 
come,  he  prepared  to  retreat.     Those  troops  landed 

^  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  6th  the  French  were  aH 

^  gone  from  the  position  of  Santarem. 
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R£TREAT    OF    THE    FRENCH    FROM    SANTAREM. 


Hi. 
1811. 

At  this  time  Napoleon  remodelled  the  armies  of  Master- 

Rolls  of 

Spain.  The  king's  force  was  diminished,  the  army  ^e  French 
of  the  south  increased  ;  general  Drouet  was  ordered 
to  march  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  join  the  fifth 
corps,  which  he  was  appointed  to  command  in  place 
of  Mortier ;  the  remainder  of  the  ninth  corps  was 
to  compose  two  divisions,  under  the  command  of 
Clausel  and  Foy,  and  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
army  of  Portugal.  Marmont  was  appointed  to 
relieve  Ney  in  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps ; 
Loison  was  removed  to  the  second  corps ;  Bessieres 
was  ordered  to  post  six  thousand  men  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  Appendu, 
support  Claparede.  Of  the  imperial  guards  ;  seven 
thousand  were  to  assemble  at  Zamora,  to  hold  the 
Gallicians  in  check,  and  the  remainder  at  Valla'* 
dolid,  with  strong  parties  of  cavalry  in  the  space 
between  those  places,  that  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing  in  Portugal  might  be  daily  received.  Thus 
Massena  was  enabled  to  adopt  any  plan  of  action 
that  might  seem  good  to  him,  without  reference  to 
his  original  base:  the  order  for  the  execution  of 
these  measures  did  not  indeed  reach  the  armies  until 
a  later  period ;  but  several  lines  of  operation  were 
even  now  open  to  the  prince  of  Esling. 

1°.  He  could  pass  the  Tagus,  between  Santarem 
and  Punhete  or  between  Punhete  and  Abrantes, 
by  boats,  or  possibly  by  fords  which  were  often 
practicable  after  a  week  of  dry  weather.  2°.  He 
could  retire  by  the  Sobreira  Formosa  upon  Cas- 
tello  Branco,  and  open  a  communication  with  the 
king  by  Placentia,  or  with  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
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*x?L    ^y  Alcantara.     3^.  He  could  march,  by  the  Estrada 
— — — -'Nova  and  Belmonte,  to   Sabugal,  and   afterwards 
MwKh.   act  according  to  circumstances.     4°.  He  could  gain 
the  Mondego,  and  ascend  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
towards  Quarda  and  Almeida ;  or  crossing  it,  march 
upon  Oporto  through  an  untouched  country.     Of 
these  four  plans,  the  first  was  perilous  because  the 
weather  was  too  unsettled  to  be  sure  of  the  fords. 
The  second  and  third  were  difficult  from  the  ru^ed- 
ness  of  the  Sobreira ;  and  exposed,  because  the  allies 
conld  break  out  by  Abrantes  upon  the  flank  of  the 
army  while  in  retreat.     Massena  decided   on   the 
last  so  far  as  to  gain  the  Mondego ;  but  he  and  the 
emperor  both  designed  that  he  should  halt  on  that 
river,  reduce  Oporto  by  a  detachment,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  ninth  corps  and  other  troops,  which  it 
was  calculated  would  increase  his  army  to  seventy 
thousand  fighting  men,  maintain  himself  until  the 
following  September,  when   the  attack  on  Lisbon 
was  to   be  renewed  with  greater  means  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tagus  while  a  connecting  corps  marched 
upon  the  Zezere.  Meanwhile  he  had  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  make  a  flank  march,  carrying  with  him  more 
than  ten  thousand  sick  men  and  all  his  stores  under 
the  beard  of  an  adversary,  before  he  could  begin 
his  retreat.     Yet  this  he  executed,  and  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  great  commander. 

Commencing  his  preparations  by  destroying  am- 
munition, and  all  guns  that  could  not  be  horsed,  lie 
passed  his  sick  and  baggage  by  degrees  upon 
Thomar,  keeping  only  his  fighting  men  in  the 
front,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  an  intention 
of  passing  the  Zezere.  When  the  impediments  of 
the  army  had  gained  two  marches,  Ney  suddenly 
ibled  the  sixth  corps  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
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Lys  near  Leiria,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  ad-  ^J||5' 
vancing  against  Torres  Vedras,  a  movement  that- 
necessarily  kept  lord  Wellington  in  suspense.  Mean-* 
while  the  second  and  eighth  corps,  quitting  Saa-^ 
tarem,  Tremes,  and  Alcanhete,  in  the  night  of  the 
5th,  fell  back  by  Femes  upon  Torres  Novas  and 
Thomar,  and  destroyed  the  bridges  on  the  Alviella 
behind  them.  The  next  morning  the  boats  were 
burnt  at  Punhete,  and  Loison  retreated  by  the  road 
of  Espinal  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  main  line  of 
retreat,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  made  rapid 
concentric  marches  towards  a  position  in  front  of 
Pombal.  The  line  of  movement  to  the  Mondego 
vras  thus  secured,  and  four  days  gained ;  for  lord 
Wellington,  although  aware  that  a  retreat  was  in 
progress  of  execution,  was  quite  unable  to  take  any 
decided  step  lest  he  should  open  the  Lines  to  his 
adversary.  Nevertheless  he  had  caused  Beresford 
to  close  to  his  right  on  the  5th,  and  discovering  the 
empty  camps  of  Santarem  at  daylight  on  the  6th, 
followed  the  enemy  closely  with  his  own  army. 

Thomar  seemed  to  be  the  French  point  of  con- 
centration ;  but  as  their  boats  were  still  maintained 
at  Punhete,  general  William  Stewart  crossed  the 
Tagus  at  Abrantes  with  the  greatest  part  of  Beres- 
ford's  corps,  whilst  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  di« 
visions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  marched  to 
Golegao :  the  light  division  also  reached  Pernes, 
where  the  bridge  was  rapidly  repaired  by  captain 
Tod,  of  the  royal  staff- corps.  As  the  enemy  had 
burned  all  the  boats  on  the  Zezere,  the  Abrantes 
bridge  was  floated  down  to  that  river  on  the  7th, 
whereby  Stewart  crossed  and  moved  to  Thomar ;  and 
on  that  place  the  divisions  at  Golegao  were  likewise 
directed.     Massena's  line  of  retreat  was  now  how- 
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'^xn'^    ever  decidedly  pronounced  for  the  Mondego,  wliere- 
•—- —  fore  the  troops  at  Thomar  baited  ;  but  the  light 

MardJ.  divisiou,  the  German  hussars,  and  the  royal  dra- 
goons followed  the  eighth  corps,  and  took  two  hun- 
dred prisoners. 

This  day's  march  disclosed  a  horrible  calamity. 
A  large  house,  situated  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
mountains,  was  discovered  to  be  filled  with  starving 
persons.  Above  thirty  women  and  children  had 
died  but  sitting  by  the  bodies  were  fifteen  or  sixteen 
still  living,  of  whom  one  only  was  a  man,  and 
all  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  eat  the  little  food 
we  could  offer  to  them.  The  youngest  had  fallen 
first,  all  the  children  were  dead.  None  were 
emaciated,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  inva- 
riably drawn  transversely,  giving  an  appearance  of 
laughing,  and  presenting  the  most  ghastly  sight 
imaginable.  The  man  seemed  most  eager  for  life, 
the  women  appeared  patient  and  resigned  ;  and, 
even  in  this  distress,  they  had  carefully  covered  and 
arranged  the  bodies  of  those  who  first  died. 

While  one  part  of  the  army  was  thus  in  pursuit, 
the  third  and  fifth  divisions  moved  from  the  Lines 
upon  Leiria ;  the  Abrantes'  boats  fell  down  the 
river  to  Tancos,  and  a  bridge  being  fixed  there 
the  second  and  fourth  divisions,  and  some  cavalry, 
were  directed  to  return  from  Thomar,  recross  the 
Tagus,  and  march  to  the  succour  of  Badajos  :  Be- 
resford  who  had  remained  with  a  part  of  his  corps 
near  Barca,  likewise  sent  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to 
Portalegre  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  lord  Wel- 
lington, misled,  partly  by  a  letter  of  general  Trant's, 
partly  by  information  obtained  in  Santarem,  partly 
by  Massena's  feigned  movement,  at  first  thought  the 
retreat  would  be  by  the  Puente  de  Murcella,  and 
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indeed  the  French  general  had  at  one  time  contem-   ^i^^' 
plated  a  march  by  that  line.  But  on  the  8th  the  Eng»-  — — — 
lish  general  was  convinced  the  object  was  Coimbra.    Mv**- 

The  9th  the  French  commander,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing his  retreat,  concentrated  the  sixth  and  eighth 
corps  and  Montbrun's  cavalry,  on  a  table-land  in 
front  of  Pombal,  where  the  light  division  skirmished 
with  his  advanced  posts,  and   the  German   horse 
charging  his  cavalry  with  success,  took  some  pri- 
soners.   Here,  finding  the  French  disposed  to  accept 
battle,  Lord  Wellington  was  compelled  to  alter  bis 
plans.     For  to  fight  with  advantage,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  up  from  Thomar  the  troops  destined 
to  relieve  Badajos ;  not  to  fight,  was  to  give  up  to 
the  enemy  Coimbra  and  the  untouched  country  be- 
hind as  far  as  Oporto :  Massena  would  thus  retire 
with  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror.     The  dilemma 
was  perplexing ;  but  at  the  moment  letters  received 
from  Badajos,  described  that  place  as  being  in  a  suf- 
ficient state  to  hold  out  for  a  month,  which  decided 
the  question.     The  fourth  division  and  the  heavy 
cavalry,  already  on  the  march  for  the  Alemtejo, 
were  countermanded  ;  general  Nightingale  was  di- 
rected to  move  with  a  brigade  of  the  first  division 
and  some  horse  by  the  road  of  Espinal,  to  observe 
the  second  corps  ;  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  con- 
centrically upon  Pombal. 

How  dangerous  a  captain  Massena  could  be  was 
here  proved.  He  had  in  a  wonderful  manner 
maintained  an  army  for  nearly  six  months  in  a 
country  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  sustaining  it 
for  fifteen  days  ;  and  now  he  had  in  very  diflficult 
circumstances  carried  that  army  off  with  an  easy 
skill  that  marked  his  consummate  knowledge  of  war. 
His  first  movement  began  the  4th,  it  was  the  lith 
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^xn^    before  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  could  be  as- 
sembled to  fight  him  at  Pombal ;  and  during  these 
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March,  seven  days  he  had  executed  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult operations  in  war,  gained  three  or  four  marches, 
and  completely  organized  his  system  of  retreat.  And 
had  any  rain  fallen  on  the  first  day,  the  allies  could 
not  have  followed  him  with  artillery,  such  was  the 
state  of  the  roads,  whereas  he  had  before  sent  off  or 
destroyed  all  his  guns,  except  a  few  light  pieces 
drawn  with  picked  horses,  and  would  thus  have  had 
another  advantage. 


COMBAT    AT    POMBAL. 

Pack's  brigade  and  the  cavalry,  the  first,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  light  divisions,  with  the 
Portuguese  troops,  attached  like  the  Latin  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Roman  legion,  to  each  British  di- 
vision, were  assembling  in  front  of  the  enemy  on 
the  1 0th,  when  Massena,  who  had  sent  his  baggage 
over  the  Soure  river  in  the  night,  by  the  bridge  of 
Pombal,  suddenly  retired  through  that  town.  He 
was  closely  followed  by  the  light  division,  the 
streets  were  still  encumbered,  and  Ney  drawing  up 
a  rear-guard  on  a  height  behind  the  town,  threw  a 
detachment  into  the  old  castle  of  Pombal.  He 
had  however  waited  too  long.  The  French  army 
was  forced  to  move  with  some  confusion  by  a  very 
long  and  narrow  defile  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Soure  river,  which  was  fordable,  and  the 
British  divisions  were  in  rapid  motion  along  the 
left  bank,  with  the  design  of  crossing  lower  down 
and  cutting  the  line  of  retreat.  The  fall  of  night 
indeed  prevented  this  operation,  but  a  combat  took 
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place  at  Pombal,  where  the  riflemen  and  the  third    chap. 
ca^adores  of  the  light  division,  after  some  changes     "'* 


of  fortune,   drove  the  French  from  the  castle  and    J®"* 

'  March. 

town  with  such  vigour,  that  they  could  not  destroy 
the  bridge  although  it  was  mined.  About  forty  of 
the  allies  were  hurt,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
somewhat  greater. 

In  the  night  Massena  continued  his  retreat, 
which  now  assumed  a  regular  and  concentrated  form. 
The  baggage  and  sick  marched  first,  protected 
by  the  reserve  cavalry  ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
eighth  corps,  while  the  sixth  reinforced  with  some 
light  cavalry  and  the  best  horsed  of  the  artillery, 
were  destined  to  stem  the  pursuit.  Ney  had  been 
directed  to  detach  Marcognet's  brigade  from  the 
l-ys  river  on  the  10th,  to  seize  Coimbra,  but  he  neg- 
lected the  order  and  Massena  now  sent  Montbrun 
on  that  service ;  a  very  important  one,  for  lord 
Wellington's  object  was  to  hurry  Massena  past 
Coimbra,  and  thus  force  him  to  quit  Portugal.  He 
designed  to  effect  this  by  operating  on  his  flanks 
rather  than  by  battle,  for  he  judged  the  moral 
effect  would  suffice  for  the  general  cause ;  but  as 
the  reinforcements  lately  arrived  from  England  were 
still  distant,  he  was  forced  to  keep  the  fourth 
division  and  the  cavalry,  though  required  for  the 
succour  of  Badajos,  still  with  him,  and  was  there- 
fore willing  enough  to  strike  a  sudden  stroke  if 
occasion  offered  while  he  had  these  troops.  But 
the  country  was  full  of  strong  positions,  the  roads 
hollow  and  confined  by  mountains  on  either  hand, 
and  every  village  formed  a  defile ;  the  weather  also, 
was  moderate,  and  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and 
Ney  with  a  happy  mixture  of  courage  and  skill, 
illustrated  every  league  of  ground  by  some  signal 
combination  of  war. 
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^xtu         Day-break,  on   the    12th,    saw  both    armies  in 
-— —  movement,  and  eight  miles  of  march,  with  some 

March,  slight  skirmishing,  brought  the  head  of  the  British 
into  a  hollow  way,  leading  to  some  table-land,  on 
which  Ney  had  disposed  five  thousand  infantry  a 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  some  guns.  His 
centre  was  opposite  the  hollow  road,  his  wings 
were  covered  by  wooded  heights  which  he  occupied 
with  light  troops,  his  right  rested  on  the  ravine  of 
the  Soure,  his  left  on  the  Redinha  stream,  which 
circling  round  his  rear  fell  into  the  Soure.  Be- 
hind him  the  village  of  Redinha,  situated  in  a 
hollow,  covered  a  narrow  bridge  and  a  long  and 
dangerous  defile.  Beyond  the  stream,  some  very 
rugged  heights,  commanding  a  view  of  the  position 
in  front  of  the  village,  were  occupied  by  a  division 
of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns,  all  so  skilfully  disposed  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  very  considerable  force. 


COMBAT    OF    REDINHA. 

After  examining  the  enemy's  position  for  a  short 
time,  lord  Wellington  directed  the  light  division, 
now  commanded  by  sir  William  Erskine,  to  attack 
the  wooded  slopes  covering  Ney's  right,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  these  orders  were  executed.  The  fifty- 
second,  the  ninety-fifth,  and  the  ca^adores,  aided  by 
a  company  of  the  forty-third,  carried  the  ascent  and 
cleared  the  woods,  and  their  skirmishers  even  ad- 
vanced on  to  the  open  plain ;  but  the  French  batta- 
lions, supported  by  four  guns,  immediately  opened  a 
heavy  rolling  fire,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  squad- 
ron of  the  third  French  hussars,  led  by  colonel  La 
Ferriere,  charged  and  took  fourteen  prisoners.    This 
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officer  never  failed  to  break  in  upon  the  skirmishers   ^"jj^* 
in   the  most  critical  moments,   sometimes  with   a 


squadron,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  men  ;  but  Match, 
during  the  whole  campaign  he  was  always  sure  to 
be  found  in  the  right  place,  and  was  continually 
proving  how  much  may  be  done,  even  in  the  most 
rugged  mountains,  by  a  small  body  of  good  ca- 
valry. 

Erskine's  line,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  six  guns,  was  formed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  out-flanked  the  French  right,  tending  towards 
the  ford  of  the  Redinha ;  it  was  now  reinforced  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  meanwhile  Picton 
seized  the  wooded  heights  protecting  the  French 
left.  Thus  Ney  s  position  was  laid  bare.  Never- 
theless, that  marshal,  observing  that  lord  Welling- 
ton, deceived  as  to  his  real  numbers,  was  bringing 
the  whole  mass  of  the  allied  troops  into  line,  far  from 
retreating  charged  Picton's  skirmishers  and  held 
his  ground  with  an  astonishing  confidence ;  though 
the  third  division  was  nearer  to  the  village  and 
bridge  than  his  right,  and  there  were  already  ca- 
valry and  guns  enough  on  the  plain  to  overwhelm 
him.  In  this  posture  both  sides  remained  for  about 
an  hour,  when  three  cannon  shots  were  fired  from 
the  British  centre  as  a  signal  for  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  suddenly  a  most  splendid  spectacle  of  war 
was  exhibited.  The  woods  seemed  alive  with  troops, 
and  in  a  few  moments  thirty  thousand  men,  forming 
three  gorgeous  lines  of  battle,  were  stretched  across 
the  plain  bending  on  a  gentle  curve  and  moving 
majestically  onwards,  while  horsemen  and  guns, 
springing  forward  simultaneously  from  the  centre 
and  from  the  left  wing,  charged  under  a  general 
volley  from  the  French  battalions :  the  latter  were 
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^^^^^^   instantly  hidden  by  the  smoke,  and  when  that  cleared 


jni. 

-  away  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  ! 

-   Ney,  keenly  watching  the  progress  of  this  grand 
formation,  had  opposed  Picton  s  foremost  skirmishers 
.with  his  left,   while  he   withdrew   the  rest  of  his 
people,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  they  gained  the 
Tillage  before  even  the  cavalry  could  touch  theip  : 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Picton's  light  troops  and  the 
horse-artillery  only  enabled  them  to  gall  the  hind- 
.  most  of  the  French  with  their  fire.     One  howitser 
was,  however,  dismounted,  but  the  village  of  Redinha 
was  in  flames  between  it  and  the  pursuers,  and  the 
marshal,  wishing  to  confirm  the  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  ordered 
the  French  colonel  Briie  to  cover  it  with  some  in- 
fiemtry  while  in  person  he  superintended  the  carrying 
off  the  injured  piece ;  this  was  effected  yet  with  the 
'  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Briie's  men,  and  with  great 
danger  to  Ney,  for  the  British  guns  were  thundering 
on  his  rear,  and  the  light  troops  of  the  third  divi- 
.-sioa,  chasing  like  heated  blood- hounds,  passed  the 
rriver  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  French.    The 
reserves  of  the  latter  th^i  cannonaded  the  bridge 
from  the  heights  beyond,  but  a  fresh  disposition  of 
attack  was  made  by  lord  Wellington,  the  third  divisicm 
continued  to  press  the  left,  and  Ney  fell  back  upon 
the  main  body,  at  Condeixa,  ten  miles  in  the  rear^* 

The  British  had  twelve  officers  and  two  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  this  combat.  The  enemy 
lost  as  many,  but  he  might  have  been  destroyed  ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  of  Elchingen 
remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  long  upon  his 
first  position,  and  lord  Wellington,  deceived  by  the 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  reserve,  paid  him  t^ 
much  respect.     Nevertheless  the  extraordinary  faci- 
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lity  and  precision  with  which  the  English  grateral  ^^fnf ' 
handled  so  large  a  force,  was  a  warning  to  the- 
French  commander,  and  produced  a  palpable  effect 
upon  the  after  operations. 

On  the  13th,  the  allies  renewed  the  pursuit,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  discovered  the  French  army,  the 
second  corps  which  was  at  Espinhal  excepted,  in 
order  of  battle.  The  crisis  of  Massena's  retreat  had 
arrived.  The  defiles  of  Condeixa  leading  upon  Coim- 
bra  were  behind  him,  and  those  of  Miranda  de  Corvo 
leading  to  the  Puente  de  Murcella  were  on  his  left ; 
but  in  the  fork  of  these  two  roads  Ney  was  seated 
on  a  strong  range  of  heights  covered  by  a  marsh,  and 
his  position  was  only  to  be  approached  by  the  high 
road  which  led  through  a  deep  hollow  against  his 
right.  Trees  were  felled  to  obstruct  this  passage*  a 
pallisado  barred  the  hollow,  and  breast-works  were 
thrown  up  on  each  side,  for  here  Massena  designed 
to  stop  the  allies  while  Montbnin  seized  Coimbra ; 
and  had  he  succeeded  he  would  have  assumed  a  per- 
manent position  behind  the  Mondego,  and  maintained 
it  until  the  operations  of  Soult  should  draw  off  lofd 
Wellington,  or  the  advance  of  Bessieres  with  the 
army  of  the  north  should  enable  him  to  resume  the 
offensive  :  nor  would  this  have  been  very  di^uk, 
for  he  calculated  justly  that  the  devastated  stale  of 
the  country  between  the  Lines  and  the  Mondego 
would  prevent  the  allies  from  pressing  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

Hitherto  the  French  general  had  appeared  the 
abler  tactician,  but  now  his  adversary  assumed  the 
superiority.  When  at  Thomar,  he  had,  in  expecta- 
tion that  Massena  would  cross  the  Mondego,  directed 
Baccellar  to  look  to  the  security  of  Oporto,  intend- 
ing to  follow  the  French  himself  with  the  utmeet 
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*xn?^    rapidity ;  and  he  had  also  ordered  Trant  and  Wilson 
"'igji     to  abandon  the  Mondego  and  Vouga  rivers  the  mo- 

'***'"•   ment  the  fords  should  become  passable  ;  they  were 
to  retire  across  the  Douro,   to  break  up  the  roads 
as  they  retreated,  to  remove  all  boats  and  means  of 
transport,  and  to  defend  that  river  to  extremity,  that 
the  army  might  have  time  to  close  upon  the  enemy's 
rear.     Wilson  had  been  in  observation  of  the  Ponte 
Murcella  road,  but  hearing  the  enemy  were  menacing 
Coimbra,  he  crossed  the  Mondego  at  Pena  Cova, 
passed  between  the  French  parties,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Trant.     Both  then  fell  back,  Wilson 
upon  Busaco,  Trant  towards  the  Vouga.     But  the 
latter  soon  returned,  for  the  river  was  flooding,  and 
having  previously  destroyed  an  arch  of  the  Coimbra 
bridge  and  placed  guards  at  the  fords  as  far  as  Fi- 
gueras,  when  the  sound  of  guns  reached  these  out- 
posts  he  felt  assured  the  allied  army  was  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  J  1th  Baccellar  forced  him  to  send  the 
greatest  part  of  his  force  i^ain  towards  the  Voug^ 
yet  he  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Mon- 
dego with  the  remainder,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  some  French  patroles  appeared  at  the  suburb 
of  Santa  Clara,  while  a  party  of  their  dragoons  ac- 
tually forded  the  Mondego  at  Pereiras. 

The  12th  some  French  ofiicers  examined  the 
bridge,  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot, 
a  skirmish  took  place  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  a  party  attempting  to  feel  its  way  along  the 
bridge  was  dispersed  by  grape-shot.  The  fords 
were  however  actually  practicable  for  cavalry, 
and  as  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred militia  men  to  defend  the  river,  if  Marcognet^s 
brigade  had  marched   in  time  Coimbra  must  have 
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fallen.      The   French    thought  the    reinforcements  ^*p- 
lately  arrived  from  England  had  come  by  sea  to  the 


Mondego,  but  this  was  a  great  error ;  Coimbrawas   Mtidi.: 
saved  by  the  same  man  and  the  same  militia  that 
had  captured  it  after  the  battle  of  Busaco. 

Montbrun  finding  such  resistance  sent  an  exag- 
gerated report  early  on  the  13th  to  Massena,  and 
the  latter  too  readily  crediting  his  account  of  Trant's 
strength,  relinquished  the  idea  of  passing  the  Mon- 
dego. In  his  report  to  the  emperor  he  assigned  as 
an  additional  reason  that  the  reports  made  general 
Hill  in  march  with  a  strong  corps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Zezere  across  the  mountains  to  the  Mondego, 
but  general  Hill  was  really  in  England,  no  troops 
marched  that  way,  and  Trant's  boldness  bad  com- 
pletely deceived  the  French  general  who  now  re- 
solved to  retreat  upon  the  Puente  de  Murcella.  To 
insure  the  power  of  changing  his  line  and  to  aecare 
his  communications  with  Reynier  who  was  march- 
ing from  the  side  of  Espinal,  he  had  brought 
Loison's  divisioQ  to  Fonte  Coberta,  a  village  situated 
five  miles  on  his  left»  at  the  point  where  the  Anciao 
road  falls  into  that  leading  to  the  Ponte  Murcella. 
He  now  reinforced  him  with  Clauzel's  division,  and 
thus  pivotted  on  the  Anciao  Sierra,  with  Reynier's 
corps  behind  on  the  line  of  communication,  and  Ney 
in  possession  of  Gondeixa,  he  judged  his  position 
secure,  and  showed  as  confident  a  front  as  if  he  had 
gained  Coimbra.  His  baggage  was  however  ob- 
served filing  off  by  the  Murcella  road  when  the 
allies  first  came  upon  Gondeixa,  and  lord  Wellington 
instantly  comprehending  the  true  state  of  affairs 
as  instantly  detached  the  third  division  by  a  very 
difficult  path  over  the  Sierra  de  Anciao  to  turn 
his  extreme  \e(t. 
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'^xrtf        ^^^  Mme  time  all  appeared  quiet  in  the  French 
^'",.    lines.     Massena  had  repaired  in  person  to  Fonte 
Mi^.   Coberta,  leaving  Ney  orders  to  set  fire  to  Condeixa 
ata  certain  hour,  when  all  the  divisions  were  simul- 
taneously to  concentrate  at  Casal  Nova  on  a  second 
position,  perpendicular  to  the  first  and  covering  the 
road  to  Puente  Murcella.     Towards  three  o'clock, 
however,  Picton  was  descried  winding  round  a  bluff 
end  of  the  Anciao  Sierra  about  eight  miles  distant, 
and  as  he  was  already  beyond  the  French  left  confu- 
sion pervaded  their  camp  :  a  thick  smoke  soon  arose 
from   Condeixa,   columns  were  seen  hurrying  to- 
wards Casal  Nova,  and  the  British  troops  pushed 
forward.     The  felled  trees  and  other  obstacles  im- 
peded the  advance  at  first,  and  a  number  of  fires 
simultaneously    kindled      covered    the    retreating 
troops  with  smoke,  while  the   flames  of  Condeixa 
stopped  the  artillery;    hence  the  skirmishers  and 
some  cavalry  only  could  close  with  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  but  so  rapidly  as  to  penetrate  between  the 
drrision  at  Fonte  Coberta  and  the  rest  of  the  French, 
and  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  prince  of  Esling,  who 
was  on  the  i^ad,  only  escaped  capture  by  taking 
the  feathers  out  of  his  hat  and  riding  through  some 
of  the  light  troops. 

Condeixa  being  thus  gained,  the  British  cavalry 
pushed  towards  Coimbra,  opened  the  communis 
cation  with  Trant,  cut  off  Montbrun,  and  took  some 
of  his  horsemen.  The  rest  of  the  army  kindled 
their  fires,  and  the  light  division  planted  piquets 
close  up  to  the  enemy,  but  in  the  night,  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  French  divisions,  whose  presence  at 
Fonte  Coberta  was  unknown  to  lord  Wellington, 
passed  close  along  the  front  of  the  British  poets  and 
made  for   Miranda  de   Corvo.      This  march  was 
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heard  but  supposed  to  be  the  moTin^  of  buggage  td  ^  |j|^- 
the  rear  and  was  so  reported  to  sir  William  Erskine^  ■  -^.i' 
whereupon  that  officer,  concluding  the  French  army    ^^Mifc^ 
was  in    full  retreat,    without  any  further  inquiry, 
or  care  at  day-light  on  the    14th^  put  the  light 
division  in  march. 


COMBAT    OF    CA8AL    NOVA. 

The  morning  was  so  obscured  that  nothing  could 
be  descried  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  but 
the  sound  of  a  great  multitude  was  heard  on  thtf 
hills  in  front,  it  was  evident  the  Flinch  were  there 
in  force,  and  several  officers  represented  the  rash- 
ness of  thus  advancing  without  orders  and  in  such  a 
fog;  nevertheless  £rskine,  with  astounding  indif- 
ference,  sent  the  fifty-second  forward  in  a  dimple 
colunm  of  sections,  without  a  vanguard  dr  other 
precaution,  and  even  before  the  piquets  had  comd 
in  from  their  posts.  The  road  dipped  suddenly 
into  a  valley  and  the  regiment  was  immediately 
lost  below  in  the  mist,  which  was  so  thick,  that  the 
troops,  unconsciously  passing  the  enemy's  out-posts^ 
had  like  to  have  captured  Ney  himself,  whose  bi- 
vouac was  close  to  the  piquets.  The  riflemen  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  moments,  and  the  rest  of  the  divi*^ 
sion  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  same  gulf,  when 
the  rattling  of  musketry  and  the  booming  of  round 
shot  were  heard ;  then  the  vapour  rose  slowly,  and  the 
fifty-second  was  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  closely  engaged  without  support  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  army. 

At  this  moment  lord  Wellington  arrived.  His 
design  had  been  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French,  for 
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TOJJK    their  front  position  was  very  strong,*  and  behind  it 
they  occupied  the  mountain  ridges  in  succession  to 


1611. 

Much,  the  Deuca  or  Deixa  river,  and  the  defiles  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo.  There  was  however  a  road  leading 
from  Condeixa  to  Espinhal,  and  the  fourth  division 
was  already  in  march  by  it  for  Panella,  having 
orders  to  communicate  with  Nightingale,  to  attack 
Reynier,  and  to  gain  the  sources  of  the  Deuca  and 
Ceira  rivers.  Between  the  fourth  division  and 
Casal  Nova,  the  third  division  was  more  directly 
turning  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  meanwhile  the 
main  body  was  coming  up  to  the  front,  but,  march- 
ing in  one  column,  it  required  time  to  reach  the 
field.  Howbeit  Erskine's  error  forced  on  the  action 
and  the  whole  of  the  light  division  were  pushed 
forward  to  succour  the  fifty-second. 

The  enemy's  ground  was  so  extensive,  and  his 
skirmishers  so  thick  and  so  easily  supported,  that 
in  a  little  time,  the  division  was  necessarily  stretched 
out  in  one  thin  thread,  and  closely  engaged  in  every 
part  without  any  reserve ;  nor  could  it  even  thus 
present  an  equal  front  until  Picton  sent  the  riflemen 
of  the  sixtieth  to  prolong  the  line.  Nevertheless, 
the  fight  was  vigorously  maintained  amidst  the 
numerous  stone  enclosures  on  the  mountain  side, 
some  advantages  were  gained,  and  the  right  of  the 
enemy  was  partially  turned ;  yet  the  main  position 
could  not  be  shaken,  until  Picton  near,  and  Cole 
further  off*,  had  turned  it  by  the  left.  Then  the 
first  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  the  heavy  cavalry,  and 
the  artillery,  also  came  up  on  the  centre  and  Ney 
commenced  his  retreat,  covering  his  rear  with  guns 
and  light  troops,  and  retiring  from  ridge  to  ridge 
with  admirable  precision.  For  a  long  time  he  did 
this  without  confusion  and  with  very  little  loss,  but 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  British  g^DS  and   ^^^ 
the  skirmishers  got  within  range  of  his  masses,  and         — 
his  retreat  became  more  rapid  and  less  orderly  :  yet  >u^« 
he  finally  gained  the   strong  pass  of  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  which  had  been  meanwhile  secured  by  the 
main  body  of  the  French.     Here  Montbrun  rejoined 
the  army.     He  had  summoned  Coimbra  on  the  13th 
at  noon,  but  without  waiting  for  an  answer  passed 
over  the  mountain,  and  gained  the  right  bank  of 
the  Deuca  by  a  very  difficult  march. 

The  loss  of  the  light  division  this  day  was  eleven 
officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  greater,  and  about  a  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken;  but  during  the  action  at  Casal 
Nova  general  Reynier  hastily  abandoned  Panella 
on  the  approach  of  the  fourth  division ;  where- 
upon Cole,  effecting  his  junction  with  Nightingale 
who  had  continued  to  follow  the  second  Frenoh 
corps,  passed  the  Deuca,  and  Massena  fearing 
lest  they  should  gain  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the  town 
of  Miranda  and  crossed  the  Ceira  that  night.  His 
whole  army  was  now  compressed  and  crowded 
in  one  narrow  line,  between  the  high  sierras  and 
the  Mondego,  and  to  lighten  the  march  he  de* 
stroyed  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggs^. 
Yet  encumbrances  were  still  so  heavy,  and  the  con- 
fusion in  his  army  so  great,  that  he  directed  Ney 
to  cover  the  passage  with  a  few  battalions,  charging 
him  however  not  to  risk  an  action :  but  Ney,  little 
regarding  his  orders,  kept  on  the  left  bank  ten 
or  twelve  battalions  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and 
some  guns,  and  thus  provoked  the 

COMBAT    OF    FOZ    D'aRONCE. 

The  French   right  rested  on   some  wooded  and  j 
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^x?i!^    rugged  ground,  their  left  upon  the  village  of  Fos 
d'Aronce.      The  weather  was   obscure  and  rainy, 
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Mardi.    the  allies  did  not  reach  the  Ceira  until  four  o'clock 
on  the  15th,   and  little  expecting  an  action  pro- 
ceeded as  they  came  up  to  kindle  the  fires ;    but 
lord  Wellington,  having  cast  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  French  position,  directed  the  light  division  and 
Pack's  brigade  to  hold  their  right  in  play,  ordered 
the  third  division  against  their  left,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  horse-artillery,  galloping  forward  to  a 
rising  ground,   opened  with    a  great  and  sudden 
effect.     Ney*s  left  wing^  surprised  and  overthrown 
by  the  first  charge  of  the  third  division,  dispersed 
in  a  panic,  and  fled  in  such  confusion  towards  the 
river,    that  some  missing  the  fords    rushed  into 
the  deeps  and  were  drowned,  and  others  crowding 
on  the   bridge  were   crushed  to  death.     On  the 
right  the  ground  was  so  rugged  and  close  that  the 
action   resolved   itself  into  a  skirmish,    and    Nej 
was  enabled  to  use   some  battalions  to  check  the 
pursuit  of  his  left,  but  meanwhile  darkness  came 
on  and  the  defeated  troops  in  their  disorder  fired  on 
each  other.     Only  four  ofiicers  and  sixty  men  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  British  ;   the  enemy's  loss  was 
not  less  than  five  hundred,  of  which  one-half  were 
drowned,  and  an  eagle  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  when  the    waters  subsided.     In 
the  night   Massena  retired  behind  the  Aiva;  but 
N^y,  notwithstanding  this  disastrous  combat,  kept 
his  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira  until  every 
incumbrance  had  passed,    and    then  blowing  up 
seventy  feet  of  the  bridge  sent  his  corps   on,    re- 
maining  himself  with  a   weak    rear-guard   on  the 
right  bank. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  retreat  from 
tarefn,  during  which  the  French  commander,  if  we 
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except  his  error  with  regard  to  Coimbra,  die^layed   ^y,^f- 
infinite   ability,    but  withal  a  harsh  and  mthless  — jjjj — 
spirit.     I  pass  over  the  destruction  of  Redinha,  Con-    MmA* 
deixa,  Miranda  de  Corvo,  and  many  villages  on  the 
route ;  the  burning  of  those  towns  covered  the  retro<> 
grade  movements  of  the  army,  and  something  must 
be  attributed  to  the  disorder  which  usually  attends 
a  forced  retreat :  yet  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the 
convent  of  Alcoba^a  were  given  to  the  flames  by  S***?.*'' 
express  orders  from  the  French  head*quarters ;  and  ^espmtehet 
though  the  laws  of   war,    rigorously   interpreted^ 
authorize  such  examples  when  the  inhabitants  take 
arms,  it  can  only  be  justly  done  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  people,    and    not   from    a  spirit  of 
vengeance   when   abandoning  the  country.      Bat 
every  horror  that  could  make  war  hideous  attended  * 

this  dreadful  march  !  Distress,  conflagrations,  death, 
in  all  modes  I  from  wounds,  from  fatigue,  from 
water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation  !  On  every 
side  unlimited  violence,  unlimited  vengeance  !  I 
myself  saw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog  to  de- 
vour the  dead  and  dying,  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty 
once  unchained  smote  even  the  brute  creation.  On 
the  15th  the  French  general,  to  diminish  the  en- 
cumbrances of  his  march,  had  ordered  a  number 
of  beasts  of  burthen  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
human fellow  charged  with  the  execution,  ham- 
stringed five  hundred  asses  and  left  them  to  starve. 
They  were  thus  found  by  the  British  army  on  that 
day,  and  the  mute  but  deep  expression  of  pain  and 
grief  visible  in  these  poor  creatures'  looks,  so 
wonderfully  roused  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  so 
little  weight  has  reason  with  the  multitude  when 
opposed  by  a  momentary  sensation,  that  no  quarter 
would   have  been   given  to  any  prisoner  at  that 
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^xi^    moment.     A  humane  feeling  would  thus  have  led 

— — —  to  direct  cruelty.     This  shows  how  dangerous  it  is 

Much,    in  war  to  listen  to   the   passions  at  all,  since  the 

most  praiseworthy  emotion  could  be  thus  perverted 

by  an  accidental  combination  of  circumstances. 

The  French  have  however  been  accused  of 
many  crimes  which  they  did  not  and  could  not 
southey'i  commit :  such  as  the  driving  of  all  women  above 
yV'—  ^^^  years  of  age  into  their  camp  at  Redinha,  near 
which  there  were  neither  men  nor  women  to  be 
driven  !  The  country  was  a  desert !  They  have 
also  been  charged  by  the  same  writer  with  the 
mutilating  of  John  the  First's  body  in  the  convent 
of  Batalha,  during  Massena's  retreat ;  whereas  to 
my  certain  knowledge  the  body  of  that  monarch 
had  been  wantonly  pulled  to  pieces,  and  carried  off 
by  British  officers  during  the  retreat  to  the  Lines  ! 


Vol,  in. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  1 6th  the  allies  halted,  partly  because  the  chap 


Ceira  was  swollen  and   unfordable,    partly  from  the  - 

mil 

extreme  exhaustion  of  the  troops  who  had  suffered  Uttcii. 
far  greater  privations  than  the  enemy.  The  latter, 
following  his  custom,  carried  fifteen  days'  bread; 
the  allies  depended  upon  a  commissariat  which 
broke  down  under  the  difficulties,  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  Mr.  Kennedy  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  was  distinguished  alike  for  zeal  probity 
and  talent ;  but  from  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Portu- 
guese government,  which  deaf  to  the  repeated  re- 
presentations of  lord  Wellington  and  Beresford, 
would  neither  feed  the  Portuguese  troops  regularly 
while  at  Santarem,  nor  fill  their  magazines,  nor 
collect  the  means  of  transporting  food  during  the 
march.  Hence,  after  passing  Pombal,  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  force  had  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit,  and  the  brigades  under  general 
Pack  and  colonel  Ashworth,  which  did  keep  up 
and  engaged  daily  with  the  enemy,  were  actually 
four  days  without  food  of  any  sort.  Numbers  died 
of  inanition  on  the  roads,  and  to  save  the  whole 
from  destruction,  the  British  supplies  were  shared 
with  them.  The  commissary-general's  means  were 
thus  overlaid,  the  whole  army  suffered,  and  neces- 
sity obliged  lord  Wellington  to  halt.  There  was 
also  an  appearance  of  treachery.  Twice  during 
the  retreat,   namely,   at  Coimbra  and  on  the  Alva, 
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xir.  general  Trant  discovered  large  supplies  placed  by 
1811."'  Portuguese  government  agents  within  reach  of  the 
French  at  most  critical  moments.  In  despite  of  all 
these  difficulties  Wellington  had  saved  Coimbra, 
forced  Massena  into  a  narrow  intricate  and  ravaged 
country,  and  had  with  an  inferior  force  turned 
him  out  of  every  strong  position  which  he  at- 
tempted to  defend.  And  this  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments evincing  great  mastery  in  war.  For  noting 
the  skill  and  tenacity  with  which  the  French  prince 
clung  to  every  league  of  ground,  he  had  con- 
stantly menaced  the  passes  in  his  rear  by  flank 
movements,  and  thus  forced  them  to  abandon  posi- 
tions which  could  scarcely  have  been  forced. 

This  mode  of  turning  the  strength  of  a  country 
to  the  profit  of  the  assailants  is  the  secret  of  moun- 
tain warfare ;  the  army  which  receives  battle  in  the 
hills  has  always  the  advantage,  and  the  general 
who  first  seizes  the  important  points  chooses  his 
own  field  of  battle.  Acting  upon  this  plan  lord 
Wellington  dislodged  Massena  from  many  import- 
ant posts ;  and  with  inferior  numbers  after  passing 
Redinha ;  for  when  Coimbra  was  saved,  and  it 
was  clear  the  French  would  not  deliver  a  geneml 
battle,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  some  guns,  and  a 
division  of  Portuguese  infantry  was  detached  from 
Condeixa  to  the  Alemtejo.  Again  in  the  night  of 
the  13th,  when  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Badajos 
arrived,  an  event  which  uncovered  Lisbon,  the  fourth 
division  was  detached  also  to  the  Alemtejo,  to  rein- 
force Beresford  and  enable  him  to  retake  the  fortress 
before  the  breaches  could  be  repaired.  The  sub- 
sequent operations  against  Massena  were  neces- 
sarily slower  and  more  circumspect.  Lord  Wel- 
lington erroneously  believed  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
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corps   to  be  with  the  French  army,  and  therefore   ^'^^^ 
made  the  fourth  division  available  for  one  day  more ; 


for  the  road  of  Espinhal  was  the  shortest  line  to  his  ^mt^ 
bridge  over  the  Tagus,  and  the  division  while  moving 
on  Panella  to  gain  that  road  menaced  Massena's 
left  flank  on  the  13th,  and  as  we  have  seen  caused 
Reynier  to  retreat  in  a  hasty  manner.  Meanwhile 
Trant  and  Wilson  moving  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  parallel  to  the  French  line  of  retreat, 
forbad  his  foragers  to  pass  and  were  ready  either 
to  interfere  between  him  and  Oporto,  or  to  harass 
his  flank  and  rear. 

These  dispositions  were  certainly  finely  combined, 
and  successful ;  but  the  military  horizon  was  still 
clouded.  Intelligence  came  from  the  north,  that 
Bessieres,  after  providing  for  his  government,  had 
been  able  to  draw  together  at  Zamora  above  seven 
thousand  men,  and  menaced  an  invasion  of  Gallicia :  Appendix, 

No   II 

and  though  Mahi  had  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  seeHoaQ. 
men  lord  Wellington  anticipated  no  resistance.  In 
the  south,  affairs  were  even  more  gloqmy.  The 
battle  of  Barosa,  the  disputes  which  followed,  and 
the  conduct  of  Imas  and  Mendizabal,  proved  that 
from  Spain  no  usefiil  co-operation  was  ever  to  be 
expected.  Mortier  also  had  now  invested  Campo 
Mayor,  and  it  was  hardly  expected  to  hold  out  until 
Beresford  arrived.  The  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  hml  ibid, 
been  delivered  under  an  engagement  of  honour,  con- 
tracted by  Romana,  to  keep  it  against  the  enemy, 
had  disloyally  neglected  and  abandoned  it  at  the 
very  moment  when  Badajos  fell,  and  two  hundred 
Portuguese  militia,  thrown  in  at  the  moment,  had  to 
defepd  a  fortress  which  required  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  regulars.  Nor  was  the  enemy  immediately 
in  the  British  front  the  last  to  be  considered. 
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^W        Ney  withdrew  from  the  Ceira  in  the  eveai^  of 
the  16th,  and  on  the  17th  the  light  division  forded 


l|b«pk.  that  river  with  great  difficulty,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  passed  over  a  trestle  bridge  made  in  the  night 
by  the  staff-corps :  but  the  French  having  repaired 
the  broken  bridge  of  M urcella  and  thus  passed  the 
Alva  were  in  position  behind  that  river.  They  oc- 
cupied the  Sierra  de  M oita,  and  having  again  de- 
stroyed the  Ponte  Murcella,  and  another  bridge  near 
Pombeira,  resolved  to  halt  for  several  days.  In  this 
view  Massena  sent  the  second  corps  up  the  stream  to 
guard  the  higher  parts  and  then  spread  his  foragers 
to  a  great  distance ;  but  he  was  disturbed  sooner 
than  he  expected.  For  three  British  divisions,  sent 
on  the  18th  by  the  Sierra  de  Guiteria,  made  way 
over  that  rugged  mountain  with  persevering  strength, 
and  while  they  menaced  Reynier  on  the  Upper  Alva, 
two  other  divisions  cannonaded  Ney  on  the  lower 
parts  of  that  river. 

The  Upper  Alva,  thus  threatened  by  Wellington  s 
right  was  parallel  to  the  French  line  of  retreat,  and 
Massena  finding  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain 
was  no  protection  to  him  immediately  recalled  Rey- 
nier, and  abandoning  the  Lower  Alva  also,  concen-i 
trated  on  the  Sierra  de  Moita  for  a  battle  ;  it  then 
behoved  the  allies  to  concentrate  also  lest  their  sepa- 
rated columns  should  be  crushed  in  detail;  but  this 
was  difficult  to  effect  in  advance,  for  the  Lower  Alva 
was  deep,  wide  and  rapid,  and  there  were  no  pon- 
toons ;  yet  the  staff-corps  contrived  an  ingenious  rafit 
bridge,  by  which  the  light  division  passed  between 
Murcella  and  Pombeira;  at  the  same  time  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  entered  Arganil  on  the  Upper 
Alva,  and  Trant  and  Wilson  closed  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Mondego.     Massena  thus  pressed  re- 
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commenced  his  retreat  with  great  rapidity,  and  being  ^?^'- 
desirous  to  gain  Celorico  and  the  defiles  leading 


181l« 

upon  Guarda  betimes,  again  destroyed  baggage  and  Mudi. 
ammunition  ;  and  abandoned  even  his  more  distant 
foraging  parties,  who  were  thus  intercepted  and 
taken  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred ;  for  lord  Wel- 
lington, seeing  the  success  of  his  combinations,  had 
immediately  directed  all  his  columns  upon  Moita, 
and  the  whole  army  was  assembled  there  on  the 
19th. 

The  20th  the  pursuit  was  renewed  through 
Penhancos,  but  only  with  the  light  division  and  the 
cavalry ;  the  communication  was  however  again 
opened  with  Wilson  and  Trant  who  had  reached  the 
bridge  of  Fornos,  and  with  Silveira  who  was  about 
Trancoso ;  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  followed  in 
reserve,  but  the  remainder  of  the  army  halted  at 
Moita,  until  provisions,  sent  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to 
the  Mondego,  could  come  up  to  them. 

Massena  reached  Celorico  the  2l8t  with  two  corps 
and  the  cavalry.  He  immediately  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Almeida,  and  posted  detachments 
of  horse  on  the  Pinhel,  while  Reynier  who  had 
retired  through  Govea  occupied  Guarda  with  the 
second  corps.  He  had  now  regained  his  original 
base  of  operations,  and  his  retreat  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated ;  yet  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
re-enter  Spain,  where  he  could  only  appear  as  a 
baf&ed  general :  shorn  also  of  half  his  authority, 
because  Bessieres  now  commanded  the  northern 
provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  inva- 
sion had  been  under  himself  Hence,  anxious  to 
hold  on  to  Portugal  that  his  previous  retreat  might 
appear  only  a  change  of  position,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  throwing  all  his  sick  men  and  other  incum- 
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.  BOOK   brances  into  Almeida,  and  then,  passing  the  Estrella 

at  Guarda,  make  a  countermarch  through  Sabugal 

Muek.  and  Pena  Macor  to  the  Elga,  and  so  establish  new 
communications,  across  the  Tagus  with  Soult  and 
by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  with  the  king. 

But  the  factions  in  his  army  had  now  risen  to 

such  a  height  he  could  no  longer  command  the 

obedience  of  his  lieutenants.     Drouet,  Montbrun, 

Junot,  Reynier  and  Ney,  were  all  at  variance  with 

each  other  and  with  him.      The  first  had  in  the 

beginning  of  the  retreat  been  requested  to  secure 

Coimbra,  instead  of  which  he  quitted  Portugal,  and 

carried  with  him  Claparede's  division.    Marcognet  s 

brigade  was  then  ordered  for  that  operation,  but  it 

did  not  move,  and  Montbrun  undertook  it  but  failed 

as  we  have  seen  in  default  of  vigour.     Junot  was 

disabled  by  his  wound,  yet  his  faction  did  not  the 

less  shew  their  discontent.     Reynier  s  dislike  to  the 

prince  was  so  strong  that  the  officers    carrying 

flags  of  truce  from  his  corps  never  failed  to  speak 

of  it  to  the  British,  and  Ney,  more  fierce  than  all 

of  them,  defied  Massena's  authority.     To  him  the 

dangerous  delay  at  Pombal,   Marcognet's  neglect, 

and  the  too  sudden  evacuation  of  the  position  at 

General     Condcixa,  havc  been  attributed :   and  it  is  all^;ed 

NotM.'see  by  his  censurers,  that  far  from  being  ordered  to  set 

vktoim    iire  to  that  town  on  the  13th,  as  the  signal  for  a 

qUtef  det  preconcerted  retreat,  he  had  promised  Massena  to 

rancau.  j^j^jjjjg^jjj  ^jjg  position  for  twcuty-four  hours.     The 

personal  risk  of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
hasty  change  of  position,  would  seem  to  confirm 
this ;  but  when  Picton  was  observed  passing  the 
Sierra  de  Anciao  by  a  road  before  unknown  to  th^ 
French,  and  by  which  the  second  corps  eouldb^^ 
been  separated  from  the  army  and  the  passes  of 
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Miranda  de  Corvo  seized,  Ney  would  have  been  ^^^'*- 
insane  to  have  delayed  his  movement. 


1811. 

At  Miranda,  the  long  gathering  anger  between  Maidi. 
the  prince  and  the  marshal  broke  out  in  a  violent 
altercation ;  and  at  Celorico  Ney,  wishing  to  fall 
back  on  Almeida  to  shorten  the  term  of  the  retreat, 
absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  projected  march 
to  Coria ;  he  even  moved  his  troops  in  a  contrary 
direction,  but  Massena,  a  man  not  to  be  opposed 
with  impunity,  deprived  him  of  his  command  and 
gave  the  sixth  corps  to  Loison.  Each  marshal  sent 
eonfidential  officers  to  Paris  to  justify  their  conduct 
to  the  emperor,  and  from  both  of  those  officers  I 
have  derived  information,  but  as  each  thinks  that 
the  conduct  of  his  general  was  approved  by  Napo- 
leon, their  opinions  are  irreconcilable  upon  many 
points ;  I  have  therefore  set  down  in  the  narrative 
the  leading  sentiments  of  each,  without  drawing 
any  other  conclusions  than  those  deducible  from  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  art  and  from  unques- 
tioned fSEicts.  Thus  judging,  it  appears  that  Mas- 
sena's  general  views  were  as  superior  to  Ney  s,  as 
the  latter's  readiness  and  genius  for  handling  of 
troops  in  action  were  superior  to  the  prince's.  Yet 
the  duke  of  Elchingen  often  played  too  near  the 
flame,  whereas  nothing  could  be  grander  than  the 
conceptions  of  Massena :  nor  was  the  project  now 
meditated  by  him  the  least  important. 

From  Guarda  to  Zarza  Mayor  and  Coria  was 
only  two  days  march  longer  than  to  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigOy  but  the  army  of  Portugal  must  have  gone  to 
the  latter  place  a  beaten  army,  seeking  for  refuge 
and  succour  in  its  fortresses  and  reserves,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  line  of  invasion :   whereas  by 

2i2 
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^In^    gaining  Goria  a  great  movement  of  war  wipiag  Qut 
-^  the  notion   of  a  forced  retreat  would   have   been 


uvtuL    accomplished.     A  close  and   concentric  direction 
would  thus  have  been  given  to  the  armies  of  the 
south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal ;  and  then  a 
powerful  demonstration  against  Lisbon  would  ine- 
vitably have  brought  lord  Wellington  back  to  the 
Tagus.      Thus  the  conquests    of   the  campaign, 
namely,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Almeida,   Badajos,  and 
Olivenza,  would  have  been  preserved,  and  mean- 
while the  army  of  the  north  could  have  protected 
Castile  and  menaced  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  Mas- 
sena,  having  maturely  considered  this  plan,  gave 
orders  on  the  23d  for  the  execution,  but  Ney,  as 
we  liav€   seen,   thwarted     him.      Meanwhile    the 
English  horse  and  the  militia  hovering  round  Celo- 
rico,  made  in  different  skirmishes  a  hundred  pri- 
soners and  killed  as  many  more,  and  the  French 
cavalry  posts  withdrew  from  the  PinheL     The  sixth 
eorps  then  took  a  position  at  Guarda ;    the  second 
.  eorps  at  Belmonte ;  the  eighth  corps  and  the  cavalry 
ki'the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Estrella. 
'   Ney's  insubordination  nullified  the  plan  of  march- 
ing upon  the  Elga,   but  Massena  expected  still  to 
inaintain  himself  at  Guarda  with  the  aid  of  the  army 
q€  the  south,  and  to  hold  open  the  communications 
wilh  the  king  and  with  Soult     His  foragers  had 
gathered  provisions  in  the  western  valleys  of  the 
Eitrella,  and  he  calculated  upon  being  able  to  keep 
his  position  for  eight  days  with  his  own  force  alone. 
And  independent  of  this  general  advantage,  it  was 
essential  to  hold  Guarda  for  some   time,  because 
Drouet  had  permitted  Julian  Sanchez  to  cut  otf  a 
large  convoy  destined  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  had 
left  Almeida  with  only  ten  days'  provisions.     Soon 
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however  lord  Wellington's  ready  boldness  disar-  ^^^^^ 
ranged  the  prince's  calculations. 


The  troops  had  come  up  from  Moita  on  the  28th,    Mmi^. 
and  with   them    the   reinforcements  from   Lisbon, 
which  were  organized  as  a  seventh  division.     The 
light  division  and  the  cavalry  then  passed  the  Mon- 
dego  at  Celorico,  drove  the  French  from  Frexadas, 
and  occupied  the  villages  beyond  that  place  :  at  the 
same  time,  the  militia  took  post  on  the  Pinhel  river, 
cutting  the  communication  with  Almeida,  and  the 
third  division  was  established  at  Porca  de  Misa- 
rella,   half  way  up   the  mountain,   to   secure   the 
bridges   over  the   higher   Mondego.      This   done, 
three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  disposed  in  five  columns  of  attack  on 
a  half  circle  round  the  foot  of  the  Guarda  mountain, 
and  early  on  the  29th  ascended  by  as  many  paths, 
leading  concentrically  upon  the  town  and  over- 
lapping both  the  French  flanks.     They  were  sup- 
ported on  one  wing  by  the  militia,  on  the  other  by 
the  fifth  division,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  first  and 
seventh  divisions.     A  great   battle  was  expected, 
but  the  absence  of  Ney  was  at  oftce  felt  byboth 
armies ;  the  appearance  of  the  allied  columns  threw 
the  French  for  the  first  time  into  the  greatest  Mil- 
fusion,  and  without  firing  a  shot  this  nearly  im- 
pregnable position  was  abandoned.     Had  the  pur- 
suit been  as  vigorous  as  the  attack  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  second  corps  could  have  rejoined  Msls- 
sena ;  but  Reynier  quitted  Belmonte  in  the  niglit 
and  recovered  his  communication  with  a  loss:  'of 
only  three  hundred  prisoners,   although  the  horse- 
artillery   and   cavalry   had    been   launched  againfst 
him  at  daylight  on  the  30th  ;  and  much  more  could 
have  been  done,  if  general  Slade  had  pushed  his 
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'xn'^    dragoons  forward  with  the  celerity  and  vigour  ihm 

• — — —  occasion  required. 
April.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  allied  army  descending 
the  mountains  reached  the  Coa;  but  the  Frenck 
general,  still  anxious  to  maintain  at  once  his  hold  of 
Portugal  and  the  power  of  operating  either  on  the 
side  of  Coria  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  was 
again  in  position  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
The  sixth  corps  held  Rovina,  with  detachments 
guarding  the  bridge  of  Seceiras  and  the  ford  of  Ata* 
layon  ;  the  communication  with  Almeida  was  main* 
tained  by  a  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps,  which  was 
posted  near  the  ford  of  Jun^a  ;  the  second  corps  oc- 
cupied the  hills  behind  Sabugal,  stretching  towards 
Alfayates,  with  strong  detachments  at  the  bridge  of 
Sabugal  and  the  ford  of  Rapoulha  de  Coa;  the 
eighth  corps  was  at  Alfayates,  and  a  post  was  esta* 
blished  at  Rendo  to  maintain  the  communication 
between  the  second  and  the  sixth  corps.  The  French 
army  was  thus  disposed  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  apex  at  Sabugal,  and  both  fronts  covered  by  the 
Coa,  because  Sabugal  was  situated  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  stream.  Massena  was  even  inclined  to  retake 
the  offensive,  for  a  notion  prevailed  in  his  camp, 
that  the  allied  divisions  were  very  much  scattered 
and  might  be  beaten  in  detail ;  the  disputes  amongst 
the  superior  officers  prevented  this  enterprize, 
which  was  founded  on  false  information ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  position  again  lulled  the  generals 
into  a  false  security  from  which  they  were  roughly 
awakened. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  April  lord  Welling- 
ton occupied  a  line  parallel  to  the  enemy's  right, 
which  could  not  be  attacked,  because  the  Coa, 
which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  river,  runs  along  its 
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whole  course  in  a  rugged  channel  continually  deep-  ^fy.^' 
ening  as  the  stream  flows.  Trant  and  Wilson  were  ■  |m"' 
however  directed  to  pass  below  Almeida  and  pene-  '^v*^  ■■. 
trate  between  that  fortress  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
thus  menacing  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear« 
Meanwhile  lord  Wellington,  leaving  the  sixth  divi- 
sion opposite  Ney's  corps  at  Rovina»  and  a  battalion 
of  the  seventh  division  at  the  bridge  of  Seceiras  to 
cover  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies,  resolved 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  turn  and  attack 
the  left  of  the  French  position.  For  this  purpose 
general  Slade's  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross  the 
Upper  Coa,  where  the  bed  was  most  practicable,  at 
daybreak  on  the  3d  ;  the  light  division  was  ordered 
to  ford  the  river  a  little  below ;  the  third  division 
still  lower ;  the  fifth  division  and  the  artillery  were 
to  force  the  bridge  of  Sabugal ;  the  first  and  seventh 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  battalion  at  Se- 
ceiras, were  held  in  reserve.  Thus  ten  thousand  men, 
pivotted  upon  the  fifth  division  at  Sabugal,  were 
destined  to  turn  Reynier's  left,  to  separate  him  from 
the  eighth  corps,  and  to  surround  and  crush  him 
before  the  sixth  corps  could  come  from  Rovina  to 
his  succour :  one  of  those  accidents  which  are  fre- 
quent in  war  marred  this  well-concerted  plan. 


BATTLE    OF    SABUGAL. 

The  morning  was  foggy  and  the  troops  could 
not  gain  their  respective  posts  of  attack  with  that 
simultaneous  regularity  which  is  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  light  division  no  measures  were  taken 
by  sir  William  Erskine  to  put  the  columns  in  a  right 
direction,  the  brigades  were  not  even  held  togethier, 
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^W^'  a^^  lie^carried  off  the  cavalry  without  comaw^^t^ 
'  _^  ing  iMrith  colonel  Beckwith ;  that  pfiicer,  whp  com.n 
Af^^  n^46d  the  first  brigade,  being  thus  left  witho^;^! 
iqj^tructions  halted  at  a  ford  in  expectation  of  furth^ 
orders.  .  In  this  state  a  staff  officer  rode  up,  and 
somewhat  hastily  asked  why  he  did  not  attack? 
The  thing  appeared  rash,  but  with  an  enemy  ia  his 
front  he  could  make  no  reply,  wherefore  passing 
the  river,  which  was  deep  and  rapid,  he  ascended 
a,  yery  steep  wooded  hill  on  the  other  side.  Four 
companies  of  the  ninety-fiflh  leading  the  way 
were  followed  by  the  forty-third  regiment,  and 
ni^anwhile  the  ca^adores  and  the  other  brigade, 
having  before  passed  the  river  higher  up  wer^ 
moving  independently  to  the  right  upon  the  true 
point  of  direction.  They  were  now  distant,  a  dark 
heavy  rain  rendered  it  impossible  for  some  time 
tp, distinguish  friends  or  foes,  and  owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity, none  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  had 
yi^t  reached  their  respective  posts  :  this  attack  was 
therefojre  made  too  soon,  in  a  partial  and  dangerous 
manner,  and  at  the  wrong  point,  for  Reynier's  whole 
corps  was  in  front,  and  Beckwith  having  only  one 
bagronet  regiment  and  four  companies  of  riflemen, 
was  assailing  more  than  twelve  thousand  infantry 
supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Scarcely  had  the  riflemen  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill^  when  a  compact  and  strong  body  of  French 
drove  them  back  upon  the  forty-third,  the  weather 
cleared  at  the  instant,  and  Beckwith  at  once  saw 
and  felt  all  the  danger,  but  his  heart  was  too  big  to 
quail.  With  one  fierce  charge  he  beat  back  the 
enemy,  and  gained  and  kept  the  summit  of  the  hiU» 
although  two  French  howitzers  poured  their  showers 
of  grape  into  his  ranks,  while  a  fresh  force  .came 
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against  his  front,  and  considerable  bodies  advance  ^1^^' 

on  either  flank.     Fortunately  Reynier,  little  expect r^ 

ing  to  be  attacked,  had  for  the  convenience  of  wiatet  ^M^ 
placed  his  main  body  in  the  low  ground  behind  the 
height  on  which  the  action  commenced.  His  re- 
newed attack  was  therefore  np  hill,  yet  his  mtis- 
ketry,  heavy  from  the  beginning,  soon  increased  to 
a  storm,  and  his  men  sprung  up  the  acclivity  with 
such  violence  and  clamour,  that  it  was  evident  no- 
thing but  the  most  desperate  fighting  could  save  the! 
British  from  destruction. 

Captain  Hopkins,  commanding  a  flank  companf/ 
of  the  forty-third,   running  out  to  the  right,  with' 
admirable  presence  of  mind  seized  a  small  etiA-' 
nence,  close  to  the  French  guns  and  commanding' 
the  ascent  up  which  the  French  troops  turning  thfe* 
right  flank  were  approaching.     His  first  fire  vhsai 
so  sharp  that  the  assailants  were  thrown  into  cod- 
fusion  ;  they  rallied  but  were  again  disordered  hf 
the  volleys  of  this  company ;  and  when  a  third  tiihb 
they  endeavoured  to  form  a  head  of  attack,  Hopkiiiir 
with  a  sudden  charge  increased  their  disorder,  atift- 
at  the  same  moment  the  two  battalions  of  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  attracted  by  the  fire,  entered  tWei 
line.     Meanwhile  the  centre  and  left  of  the  forty- 
third  were  furiously  engaged,  and  wonderfully  ex- 
cited, for  Beckwith  with  the  blood  streaming  from  a 
wound  down  his  face,  rode  amongst  the  foremost 
of  the  skirmishers,  directing  all  with  ability,  and 
praising  the  men  in  the  loud  and  cheerful  tone  of 'k' 
man  sure  to  win  his  battle.     The  musket  buUetb 
flew  thicker  and  closer  every  instant  and  the  fight 
became  very  perilous,  but  the  French  fell  fast  airit^ 
a   second   charge   again   cleared    the   hill.      Oh^ 
howitzer  was  taken   by   the  forty-third,    and  the 
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'xn*^   skirmishers   were  descending  towards  the  enemy's 
ground  below,  when  small  bodies  of  cavalry  came 


1M1 

aTSl  galloping  in  from  all  parts  and  obliged  them  to  take 
refuge  with  the  main  body,  which  instantly  reformed 
its  line  behind  a  low  stone  wall. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  French  squadron  of 
dragoons,  having  surmounted  the  ascent,  rode  with 
incredible  daring  up  to  the  wall  and  were  in  the 
act  of  firing  over  it  with  pistols,  when  a  rolling 
volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  of  them  lifeless  on  the 
ground  ;  at  the  same  time  a  very  strong  column 
of  infantry  rushing  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  endea* 
voured  to  retake  the  howitzer,  which  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  descent  and  only  fifly  yards  from  the 
wall ;  but  no  man  could  reach  it  and  live,  so  deadly 
was  the  forty-third's  fire.  Meanwhile  two  English 
guns  came  into  action,  and  the  fifty-second  charging 
violently  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
again  vindicated  the  possession  of  the  height; 
nevertheless  fresh  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  had 
followed  the  infantry  in  the  last  attack,  seeing  the 
fiftynsecond  men  scattered  by  this  charge,  flew  upon 
them  with  great  briskness  and  caused  some  disorder 
amongst  the  foremost  skirmishers^  but  they  were 
soon  repulsed. 

Reynier,  convinced  at  last  that  he  had  acted  un- 
skilfully in  sending  up  his  troops  piece-meal,  now 
put  all  his  reserves,  amounting  to  nearly  sit  thou- 
sand infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  in  motion, 
and  outflanking  the  division  on  its  left  appeared 
resolute  to  storm  the  contested  height.  But  at  this 
critical  period  the  fifth  division  passed  the  bridge 
of  Sabugal,  the  Britbh  cavalry  appeared  on  the 
hills  beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and  general  Col- 
ville  emerging  from  the  woods  on  Reynier's '  right 
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with  the  leading   brigade  of  the  third  diyision,   ^^^* 
opened  a    fire  on   that  side,  which  instantly  de- 


1811* 

cided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  general  then  ApviL 
fearing  to  be  surroundedi  hastily  retreated  upon 
Rendo,  where  he  met  the  sixth  corps  which  had 
been  put  in  march  when  the  first  shots  were  heard, 
and  together  they  fell  back  upon  Alfayates,  pur- 
sued  by  the  English  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  in  this  bloody  encounter,  which  did  not  last 
quite  an  hour,  was  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  enemy  was  enormous  :  three 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  heaped  together  on  the 
hill,  the  greatest  part  round  the  captured  howitzer, 
and  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  wounded !  So 
unwisely  had  Reynier  handled  his  masses  and  so 
true  and  constant  was  the  English  fire.  The  prin* 
cipal  causes  of  this  disproportion  were,  first  the 
heavy  rain  which  gave  the  French  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  British ;  secondly  the  thick  wood« 
which  ending  near  the  top  of  the  hill  left  only  aa 
open  and  exposed  space  for  the  enemy  to  mount 
aher  the  first  attack :  yet  it  was  no  exaggeration  in 
lord  Wellington  to  say,  ^^  that  this  was  one  of  the  ^^^ 
most  glorious  actions  British  troops  were  ever  en- 
gaged in." 

The  next  day,  the  light  division  took  the  route 
of  Valdespina,  to  feel  for  the  enemy  on  the  side  of 
the  passes  leading  upon  Coria.  Massena  was  how* 
ever  in  full  retreat  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  on  the 
5th  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  Portugal.  The  vi* 
gour  of  the  French  discipline  on  sudden  occasions 
Mras  now  surprisingly  manifested.  Those  men  who 
had  for  months  been  living  by  rapine,  whose  re- 
treat had  been  one  continued  course  of  violence 
and  devastation,  having  now  passed  an  imaginary 
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^1^   line  of  frontier  became  the  most  orderly  of  soldiers ; 

■■       ncit  the  slightest  rudeness  was  oflfered  to  any  Spa- 

Aprii.    niardy  and  every  thing  demanded  was  scrupulously 

nSTiv;"'  paid  for,  although  bread  was  sold  at  two  shillings 

8ecuoii2.  ^  pound  !    Massena  himself  also,  fierce  and  terrible 

as  he  was  in  Portugal,  always  treated  the  Spaniards 

with  gentleness  and  moderation. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Sabuga^ 
Trant  having  crossed  the  Lower  Coa  with  four 
tiiousand  militia,  took  post  two  miles  from  Almeida. 
But  the  river  suddenly  flooded  behind  him,  all  the 
Widges  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  and  near 
fdrt  Conception,  there  was  a  brigade  of  the  ninth 
torps  which  had  been  employed  to  cover  the  march 
6f  the  battering  train  from  Almeida  to  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo.  To  extricate  his  troops  Trant  constructed  a 
temporary  bridge  with  great  difficulty  and  was 
going  to  retire  on  the  6th,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  British  head-quarters,  desiring  him  to  be 
vigilant  in  cutting  the  communication  with  Al- 
meida, and  fearless,  because  the  next  morning  a 
British  force  would  be  up  to  his  assistance.  March- 
ing then  to  Val  de  Mula,  he  boldly  interposed  be- 
tween the  fortress  and  this  brigade  of  the  ninth 
corps,  but  the  promised  succours  did  not  appear, 
and  the  still  advancing  French  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  position  !  His  destruction  appeared  in- 
evitable, when  suddenly  two  cannon  shots  were 
heard  to  the  southward,  the  enemy's  troops  hastily 
formed  squares  in  retreat,  and  in  ten  minutes  six 
squadrons  of  British  cavalry  and  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery  came  sweeping  over  the  plain  in  their  rear. 
Military  order  and  coolness  marked  the  French  re- 
treat across  the  Turones,  yet  the  cannon  shots 
ploughed  with  a  fearful  effect  through  their  dense 
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masses,  and  the  horsemen  continually  flanked  their   ^^^« 


line  of  march  :  they  however  gained  the  rough 
ground,  and  finally  escaped  over  the  Agueda  by 
Barba  del  Puerco,  but  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred men  killed  wounded  and  prisoners.  Trant 
was  thus  saved  as  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  for  some 
unexpected  accident  had  prevented  the  English' in- 
fiantry  from  marching  in  the  morning  according,  to 
lord  Wellington's  promise,  and  he  had  pushed  op 
this  cavalry  which  would  have  been  useless  ^ 
hour  later.  :^ 

The  prince  of  Esling  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigp 
two  days  before  this  event,  and  lord  Wellingtou 
now  stood  victorious  on  the  confines  of  Portugal, 
having  executed  what  to  others  appeared  incredibly 
rafih  and  vain  even  to  attempt 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*x?L        Massena  entered  Portugal  with  sixty-five  thou* 
"TTT. —  sand  men,  and  his  reinforcements  while  at  San- 

loll. 

Apru.  tarem  were  about  ten  thousand.  He  repassed  the 
frontier  with  forty-five  thousand,  wherefore  Ae  in- 
vasion of  Portugal  cost  him  thirty  thousand  men, 
of  which  fourteen  thousand  might  have  fallen  by 
the  sword  or  been  taken.  Not  more  than  six  thou- 
sand were  lost  during  the  retreat;  but  had  lord 
Wellington,  unrestrained  by  political  considera- 
tions, attacked  him  vigorously  at  Redinha,  Con- 
deixa,  Casal  Nova,  and  Miranda  de  Corvo,  half  the 
French  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  though 
with  great  loss  to  the  assailants.  A  retreating  army 
should  fight  as  little  as  possible. 

When  the  French  reached  the  Agueda,  their  ca- 
valry detachments,  heavy  artillery,  and  convales- 
cents, again  augmented  the  army  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  but  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat  and 
the  want  of  provisions  would  not  suffer  them  to 
shew  a  front  to  the  allies ;  wherefore,  drawing  two 
hundred  thousand  rations  from  Ciudad,  they  fell 
back  to  Salamanca  and  lord  Wellington  invested 
Almeida.  The  light  division  occupied  Gallegos 
and  Espeja,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  disposed  in 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa,  and  the  head- 
quarters were  transferred  to  Villa  Formosa,  where 
colonel  Waters,  who  had  been  taken  near  Belmonte 
during  the  retreat,  rejoined  the  army.  Confident 
in  his  own  resources  he  had  refused  his  parole,  and 
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when  carried  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  rashly  mentioned  ^^'* 
his  intention  of  escaping  to  the  Spaniard  in  whose 
house  he  was  lodged  ;  this  man  betrayed  counsel,  but  ApfiU 
his  servant  detecting  the  treachery  secretly  offered 
his  own  aid ;  but  Waters  told  him  to  get  the  rowels 
of  his  spurs  sharpened  and  no  more,  for  his  design 
was  one  of  open  daring.  He  was  placed  under  the 
guard  of  four  gens  d'armes^  and  when  near  Sala- 
manca, the  chief,  who  rode  the  only  good  horse  of 
the  party,  alighted  for  a  moment,  whereupon  Waters 
gave  the  spur  to  his  own  mare,  a  celebrated 
animal,  and  galloped  o£f !  It  was  an  act  of  incre* 
dible  resolution  and  hardihood,  for  he  was  on  a 
wide  plain,  and  before  him  and  for  miles  behind 
him  the  road  was  covered  with  the  French  columns. 
His  hat  fell  off,  and  thus  marked  he  rode  along  the 
flank  of  the  troops,  some  encouraging  him,  others 
firing  at  him,  the  gens  d'armes  being  always  sword 
in  hand,  close  at  his  heels.  Suddenly  he  broke  at 
full  speed  between  two  of  the  columns,  gained  a 
wooded  hollow,  and  having  thus  baffled  his  pur- 
suers, evaded  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army  and  the 
third  day  reached  head-quarters,  where  lord  Wel« 
lington  had  caused  his  baggage  to  be  brought,  ob- 
serving that  he  would  not  be  long  absent ! 

Massena,  having  occupied  Salamanca  and  com-  appomKx, 
municated  with  Bessieres,  sent  a  convoy  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  lord  Wellington  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent its  entrance.  He  had  been  forced  by  want  of 
money  to  disband  all  the  militia  and  had  disposed 
his  army  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  to 
blockade  Almeida ;  he  even  caused  two  temporary 
bridges  to  be  laid  where  the  road  from  Cinco  Villas 
to  Pfnhel  crosses  the  Coa,  to  secure  a  retreat  foribe 
troops  on  4hat  side  if  pressed,  which  might  easily 
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^hJ^    happen ;  for  the  Portuguese  army  was  in  a  dreadful 

'  jg|j^     state,   and  the  continued  misconduct   of  the  Re- 

^^'    gency,  and  the  absolute  want  of  money,  gave  little 

hope  of  amelioration.     It  was  therefore  impossible 

to  take  a  position  beyond  the  Agueda. 

The  depots  were  now  re-established  at  Lamego 
on  the  Douro,  and  at  Raiva  on  the  Mondego,  and 
magazines  of  consumption  were  formed  at  Celorico, 
from  whence  the  mule-brigades  brought  up  the  pro- 
visions by  the  way  of  Castello  Bom.  Measures 
were  also  taken  at  Guarda,  Pena  Macor,  and  Cas- 
tello Branco,  to  form  commissariat  establishments 
to  be  supplied  from  Abrantes  ;  but  the  transport  of 
stores  was  difficult,  and  this  consideration,  com- 
bined with  the  capricious  nature  of  the  Agueda  and 
Coa,  rendered  it  too  dangerous  to  blockade  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida  together  :  for  the  covering 
troops  would  have  had  those  rivers  behind  them, 
while  the  position  itself  would  be  weak  and  ex- 
tended. Indeed  the  blockade  of  Almeida  was  only 
undertaken,  because,  from  intercepted  letters  and 
other  sources  it  was  known  to  have  but  two  weeks' 
provisions,  and  lord  Wellington  was  prepared  to 
relinquish  it  if  pressed,  since  it  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  which  he  contemplated. 

The  success  in  Portugal  having  given  stability 
to  the  English  ministers,  it  would  appear  they  were 
satisfied,  and  designed  to  limit  their  future  efTorts 
to  the  defence  of  that  country,  for  lord  Liverpool 
now  required  the  return  of  many  battalions  to  Eng- 
land.    But  offensive  warfare  in  Spain,  occupied  the 
Lord  wei-  g^^^ral's  thoughts,  and  two  lines  of  operation  had 
iSS^^rw  presented  themselves  to  his  mind. — P.  Supposing 
^I'mi.  ^^^^  Massena  could  not  for  a  long  time  mdce  ano- 
^*®'       ther  serious  attempt  on  Portugal,  he  could  leave  a 
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part  of  his  force  to  defend  Beira  while  he  marched  ^^* 
with  the  remainder  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  •— jjr — 
2**.  If  Almeida  fell  to  his  blockade  he  might  be-  ^p"^ 
siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  if  Almeida  did  not  so 
fall  he  might  in  time  besiege  both  together  ;  and  if 
they  were  taken  march  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  and  open  a  communication  with  Valencia 
and  the  army  of  Sicily.  Such  a  great  movement  as 
this  would  have  delivered  Andalusia  as  certainly  as 
any  direct  operation,  for  Madrid  the  great  depot  of 
the  French  would  have  been  taken,  the  northern  and 
southern  armies  separated,  a  new  base  obtained  by 
the  English  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  whole 
of  the  allied  armies  would  thus  have  been  united  a 
few  great  battles  would  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Spain. 

Full  of  this  grand  project  lord  Wellington  de- 
manded reinforcements  from  England,  and  leave 
to  carry  his  designs  into  execution  if  occasion  of- 
fered :  yet  he  checked  his  secret  aspirations  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  national  pride  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  uncertain  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  great  difliculty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  obtaining  any  reasonable  concert  and 
assistance  from  them.  And  when  to  this  he  added 
the  bad  disposition  of  the  Portuguese  Regency, 
the  timid  temper  of  the  English  ministers,  so 
many  jarring  elements  were  presented  that  he  could 
make  no  fixed  combinations.  Nevertheless,  ma- 
turing the  leading  points  of  action  in  his  own  mind, 
he  resolved  to  keep  them  in  view,  adapting  his 
proceedings  to  circumstances  as  they  should  arise. 

His  projects  were  however  necessarily  condi- 
tional, because  if  Napoleon  reinforced  his  armies 
again,    new  combinations  would  be  created ;   and 

VOL.  iir.  2  K 
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*xn.^   before  any  other  measure,  it  was  essential  to  recap- 
— — —  ture  Badajos.     The  loss  of  that  place  had  affected 

April,  the  safety  of  Cadiz,  and  interfered  with  the  execu- 
tion of  both  the  above  mentioned  plans  and  with 
the  safety  of  Portugal,  by  enabling  the  enemy  to 
besiege  Elvas.  So  deeply  and  sagaciously  how- 
ever had  the  English  general  probed  the  nature  of 
the  contest,  that  we  shall  find  his  after  operations 
strictly  conformable  to  these  his  first  conceptions, 
and  always  successful.  Judging  now  that  Massena 
would  be  unable  to  interrupt  the  blockade  of  Al- 
meida, he  left  the  command  of  the  northern  army 
to  general  Spencer,  and  departed  for  the  Alem- 
tejo,  where  Beresford  was  operating:  but  this 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  South  at  the  moment  when 
Beresford  commenced  his  memorable  campaign. 

Soult  returned  to  Andalusia  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Badajos,  leaving  Mortier  to  besiege 
Campo  Mayor.  His  arrival  at  Seville  and  the  fame 
of  his  successes  restored  tranquillity  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  confidence  amongst  the  troops.  Yet 
intercep.  both  had  bccn  so  crrievously  shaken  by  the  battle 

ted  Letter  i  i  i  n  t  -m 

from        of  Barosa,  that  the  works  of  Arcos,  Lucar,  Medina, 

Chief  of 

Bngineen,  and  Alcala  de  Garules,  intended  to  defend  the  rear 
Mar.  35th.  of  the  first  corps,  had  been  stopped,  and  the  utmost 
Official  despondency  prevailed.  However  discontent  and 
of  Military  gloom  also  prevailed  in  Cadiz.  The  government 
from  cl*.  had  for  some  days  pretended  to  make  a  fresh  effort 
Mss.  '  against  Victor,  but  as  the  fall  of  Badajos  menaced 
the  city  with  famine,  Zayas  was  finally  detached 
with  six  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  ca- 
valry to  Huelva  :  his  object  being  to  gather  provi- 
8  in  the  Condada  de  Neibla.     Ballesteros  had^ 
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on  the  10th  of  March,  surprised  and  dispersed  Re-   ^^^' 
raond's   detachment  in  that  part,   but  the  French  -"ttt — 
were  soon  reinforced,  Zayas  was  checked  by  D'Arem-    ^^' 
bergi  many  of  his  men  deserted  to  Ballesteros  and 
he  withdrew  the   rest     Blake  then  assumed  the 
command,  Ballesteros  and  Copons  were  both  placed 
under  his  orders,  and  the  united  corps,  amounting 
to  eleven  thousand  ihfantry  and  twelve  hundred  ca- 
valry,  were  called  the  fourth  army.     Meanwhile 
Mendizabal  rallied  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  of 
the  Gebora  at  Villa  Viciosa,  and  reorganized  them 
as  ih^Jifth  army. 

During  these  proceedings,  Mortier  after  occu- 
pying Alburquerque  and  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  be- 
sieged Campo  Mayor,  which  being  commanded  at 
four  hundred  yards  distance  by  a  hill  on  which 
there  was  an  abandoned  horn-work,  would  have 
fallen  at  once  but  for  the  courage  of  major  Tallaia, 
a  Portuguese  engineer.  With  only  two  hundred 
men,  and  five  mounted  guns,  he  made  such  skilful 
dispositions,  that  the  French  opened  regular  trenches, 
battered  the  wall  in  breach  with  six  guns,  bom- 
barded the  palace  with  eleven  mortars,  and  pushed 
a  sap  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  At  the  end  of  five 
days  a  breach  was  made,  but  Tallaia,  though  ill 
seconded  by  the  garrison,  repulsed  one  partial 
assault,  and  when  summoned  the  second  time  de- 
manded and  obtained  twenty-four  hours  to  wait  for 
succour :  none  arrived,  and  this  brave  man  sur- 
rendered the  21st  of  March.  Mortier  then  returned 
to  the  Guadiana,  leaving  Latour  Maubourg  to  dis- 
mantle the  works  and  remove  the  artillery  and 
stores  to  Badajos. 

Such  was  the  exact  posture  of  aflfairs  when 
Beresford,    who   had  quitted    the   northern   army 

2k2 
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^^  after  the  combat  of  Foz  d'Aronce,  arrived  at  Per- 
-=— — —  talegre  with  twenty  thousand  infantry,  more  than 
Maitk.  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns.  His 
instructions  were  to  relieve  Campo  Mayor,  and 
besiege  Olivenza  and  Badajos.  The  first  had 
already  surrendered,  but  the  marshal  being  only 
two  marches  distant,  judged  that  he  might  surprise 
the  besieging  corps,  and  with  this  view  put  his 
troops  in  motion. 


COMBAT    OF   CAMPO    MAYOR. 

In  the  morning  of  /the  25th  the  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  all  Beresford's  cavalry  supported  by 
a  detachment  of  infantry  under  colonel  Col- 
borne,  came  suddenly  upon  Campo  Mayor.  Gre* 
neral  Latour  Maubourg  was  then  just  marching 
out  with  nine  hundred  dragoons,  three  battalions  of 
infantry,  some  horse  artillery  and  the  battering  train 
of  sixteen  guns ;  but  his  troops  were  in  great  disorder, 
the  English  cavalry  under  general  Long  immedi- 
ately turned  the  town  by  the  left,  the  French  re- 
treated by  the  Badajos  road,  and  the  allies  followed 
along  some  gentle  slopes,  gradually  forming  a  half 
circle  round  the  enemy,  who  was  now  on  a  fine 
plain.  Colonel  Colborne,  although  still  at  a  conside- 
rable distance,  was  coming  up  at  a  running  pace, 
he  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  second  division, 
and  in  this  state  of  afiairs  the  French  infantry  halted 
and  formed  a  square,  placing  their  own  horsemen 
both  before  and  behind  them,  while  their  baggage 
and  guns  continued  to  hurry  on  towards  Badajos. 

General  Long  keeping  the  heavy  cavalry  in  reserve 
ordered  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  and  some  Portu- 
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guebe  squadrons   under  colonel  Loftus  Otway,  to  ^'^f' 
attack.     The  thirteenth  under  colonel  Head  moved 
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forward  boldly^  the  French  hussars  as  readily  rode   !^«^ 
out  from  their  infantry,  and  with  loose  reins  the  two 
bodies  came  fiercely  together.      Many  men  wera^^^JJ^ 
dismounted    by   the    shock,    but    the   combatant^  JJ*^*-^^ 
pierced  clear  through  on  both  sides,  then  reformed  ^^  ^®'' 
and  f^in  charged  in  the  same  fearful  manner !  The 
fighting  now  became  desperate,  but  Head's  troopers 
riding  closely  together,  overthrew  horse  and  man 
and   finally  forced   the   enemy  to  disperse.     The 
French  square  fired  upon  the  victorious  squadrons, 
but  the  latter  galloped  without  flinching  past  the 
long  line  of  the  convoy,  hewed  down  the  gunners, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  the  hussam 
still  fighting  here  and  there  in  small  bodies,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit. 

They  thought  with  reason,  that  the  heavy  dra- 
goons the  artillery  and  the  infantry,  for  some  of 
the  latter  were  close  up,  would  be  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  whatever  part  of  the  enemy's  force  was 
thus  passed.  But  marshal  Beresford  would  not 
suffer  the  heavy  dragoons  to  charge ;  he  would  not 
suffer  more  than  two  guns  to  be  brought  up  when 
he  might  have  had  six ;  he  would  not  suffer  those 
two  guns  to  fire  more  than  a  few  rounds;  and  the 
French  marching  steadily  onward,  recovered  their 
battering  train  and  effected  their  retreat  in  safety ! 
Meanwhile  the  thirteenth  and  the  Portuguese, 
pushed  even  to  the  bridge  of  Badajos,  from  whence 
after  having  cut  down  the  drivers  and  taken  some 
guns  close  to  the  place,  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
fire  of  the  fortress,  and  being  followed  by  Mortier 
in  person,  and  met  by  the  retiring  square,  and  by 
all  of  the  beaten  cavalry  who  could  find  refuge  with 
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^1^   it,  lost  some  prisoners.     Of  the  allies  one  hundred 
—  men  were  killed  or  hurt  and  above  seventy  taken. 

itucL  Of  the  enemy  about  three  hundred  suffered,  one 
howitzer  was  captured,  and  the  French  colonel 
Chamorin  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  a  trooper 
of  the  thirteenth. 

To  profit  from  sudden  opportunities^  a  general  must 
be  constantly  with  his  advanced  guard  in  an  offensive 
movement.  When  this  combat  commenced,  Beres- 
fbrd  was  with  the  main  body,  and  baron  Trip,  a 
stafi'-ofiicer,  deceived  by  appearances,  told  him,  the 
thirteenth  had  been  cut  off":  hence  the  marshal, 
anxious  to  spare  his  cavalry  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  reinforced,  would  not  follow  up  the  first 
bloWj  observing  that  the  loss  of  one  regiment  waa 
enough.  But  the  regiment  was  not  lost,  the  Country 
was  open  and  plain,  the  enemy's  force  and  the 
exact  posture  of  affairs  easy  to  be  discerned  with- 
out trusting  to  baron  Trip.  The  errors  of  the  day 
therefore  rested  entirely  on  Beresford's  shoulders^ 
and  yet,  when  the  groundless  nature  of  Trip's 
report  was  discovered,  the  thirteenth  dragoons  who 
had  behaved  so  nobly  were  severely  reprimanded 
for  pursuing  so  eagerly !  The  unsparing  admira* 
tion  of  the  whole  army  consoled  them. 

Campo  Mayor  was  thus  recovered  so  suddenly^ 
that  the  French  left  eight  thousand  rations  of  bread 
in  the  magazines ;  and  they  also  evacuated  Albur* 
querque  and  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  being  infinitely 
dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  so  powerful  an 
army  in  the  south  :  indeed  so  secretly  and  promptly 
had  lord  Weltington  assembled  it,  that  its  existence 
was  only  known  to  the  enemy  by  the  blow  at 
Campo  Mayor.  Bat,  to  profit  from  such  able 
dispositions,  it  was  necessary  to  be  as  rapid  in  exe* 
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cutioDy.  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  recover  from  ^^yff' 
his  first  surprise ;  and  this  was  the  more  essential, "  — 
because  the  breach  of  Badajos  was  not  closed,  nor  Mareh.  - 
the  trenches  obliterated,  nor  the  exhausted  maga* 
zines  and  stores  replenished.  Soult  had  carried 
away  six  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  four 
hundred  men  had  been  thrown  into  Olivenza,  three 
thousand  into  Badajos;  and  thus,  including  the 
losses  sustained  during  the  operations,  Mortier's 
numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand 
men.  He  could  not  therefore  have  maintained  the 
line  of  the  Guadiana  and  collected  provisions  also, 
and  Beresford  should  have  instantly  marched  upon 
Merida,  driven  back  the  fifth  corps,  and  opened 
a  fresh  communication  by  Jerumenha  with  Elvas. 
The  fall  of  Badajos  would  then  have  been  in- 
evitable. The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  army  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  the 
moral  impression  produced  by  the  charge  of  the 
thirteenth  dragoons,  guaranteed  the  success  of  this 
march :  the  English  general  might  even  have  passed 
the  river  at  Merida  before  Mortier  could  have 
ascertained  his  object.  Beresford,  neglecting  this 
happy  opportunity,  put  his  troops  into  quarters 
round  Elvas,  induced  thereto  by  the  fatigue  and 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  especially  those  of  the  fourth 
division,  who  had  been  marching  incessantly  since 
the  6th  of  the  month  and  were  bare-footed  and  . 
exhausted. 

He  had  been  instructed  by  lord  Wellington  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Guadiana  at  Jerumenha, 
to  push  back  the  fifth  corps,  and  to  invest  Olivenza 
and  Badajos.  The  Portuguese  government  were  to 
have  provided  some  of  the  means  for  these  opera- 
tions, and  a  report  had  been  made  that  all  things 
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^M?    necessary,  that  is  to  say,  provisions  shoes  battering* 
—  guns  ammunition  and  transport  were  actually  col- 

MiMb.  lected ;  that  the  Guadiana  abounded  in  serviceable 
craft ;  that  twenty  large  boats,  formerly  belonging 
to  Cuesta,  which  had  been  brought  away  from 
Badajos  before  the  siege,  were  at  Elvas,  and  all 
other  necessaries  would  be  sent  from  Lisbon.  -  It 
now  appeared  that  no  magazines  of  provisions  or 
stores  were  prepared  ;  that  very  little  transport  was 
provided  ;  that  only  five  of  Cuesta's  boats  had  been 
brought  from  Badajos  ;  that  there  was  no  service- 
able craft  on  the  river,  and  some  small  pontoons 
sent  from  Lisbon  were  unfit  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
current  or  to  sustain  the  passage  of  guns.  The 
country,  also,  was  so  deficient  in  provisions  that  the 
garrison  stores  of  Elvas  were  taken  to  feed  the  army. 
All  these  circumstances  combined  to  point  out 
Merida  as  the  true  line  of  operation  ;  moreover, 
plenty  of  food  was  to  be  had  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
remedy  the  evil  state  of  affairs  on  the  right  bank 
did  not  require  the  presence  of  an  army  to  protect 
them.  The  great  distress  of  the  fourth  division  for 
shoes,  alone  offered  any  serious  obstacle;  but,  in 
these  circumstances,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much 
to  expect  a  momentary  effort  from  such  an  excel- 
lent division  :  it  might  without  much  risk  even  have 
been  left  behind. 

Marshal  Beresford  preferred  halting  until  he 
could  procure  the  means  of  passing  at  Jerumenha, 
an  error  that  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  those  long  and  bloody  operations  which 
afterwards  detained  lord  Wellington  more  than  a 
year  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  For  daring 
Beresford  s   delay,   general    Phillipon,   one  of  the 
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ablest   governors   that    ever   defended    a   fortress,   chjap. 
levelled    the    trenches,   restored    the     glacis,    and — — — 
stopped  the  breach;  and  Latour  Maubourg,  who    Aprik 
had  succeeded  Mortier  in  command  of  the  troops, 
covered  the  country  with  his  foraging  parties  and 
filled  the  magazines. 

The  engineer,  Squire,  having  fixed  trestle  piers 
on  each  side  in  the  shallows,  connected  them  with 
the  five  Spanish  boats  formerly  belonging  to  Cuesta, 
and  meanwhile  a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  secretly 
passed  over  by  a  deep  ford  to  protect  the  workmen 
from  surprise.  The  3d  of  April  the  bridge  was 
finished,  and  the  troops  assembled  during  the  night 
in  the  woods  near  Jerumenha,  intending  to  cross  at 
daylight ;  but  the  river  suddenly  swelling  swept 
away  the  trestles,  rendered  the  ford  impassable, 
and  stopped  the  operations.  No  more  materials 
could  be  immediately  procured,  the  Spanish  boats 
were  therefore  converted  into  flying  bridges  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  Squire  constructed  with 
the  pontoons,  and  some  casks  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  a  slight  narrow  bridge  for  the  in- 
fantry. To  cover  this  operation  a  battalion  was 
added  to  the  squadron  already  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  army  commenced  passing  the  5th  of  April ; 
it  was  however  late  in  the  night  of  the  6th  ere  the 
whole  had  crossed  and  taken  up  their  position  on  a 
strong  range  of  hills  covered  by  a  swampy  rivulet. 

During  this  time,  Latour  Maubourg  was  so  en- 
tirely occupied  in  securing  and  provisioning  Bada- 
jos  that  his  foragers  were  extended  fifty  miles  to 
the  rear,  and  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  Beres- 
ford's  proceedings.  This  error  savoured  rather  of 
the  Spanish  than  of  the  French  method  of  making 
war ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  moveable  column  of 
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^xn*^    five  thousand  infantry  with  guns  and  cavalry,  could. 


notwithstanding  the  guns  of  Jerumenha,  have  easily 
iiptu*.  cut  off  the  small  detachment  of  the  British  on  the 
left  bank,  and  completely  frustrated  the  operations. 
A  number  of  the  allies  sufficient  to  have  resisted 
any  attack  should  have  been  ferried  over,  and  en- 
trenched on  the  left  bank  to  cover  the  construction 
of  the  bridge.  Beresford  seems  to  have  tempted 
and  Latour  Maubourg  to  have  neglected  for- 
tune with  equal  perseverance.  At  last  when  the 
allies  had  secured  the  left  bank  the  French  general, 
awaking,  collected  three  thousand  infantry,  five 
hundred  cavalry  and  four  guns  at  Olivenza,  and 
marched  at  daylight  on  the  7th  to  oppose  a  passage 
which  had  been  completed  the  day  before.  The 
effort  was  not  even  then  made  in  vain,  for  he  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  squadron  of  the  thirteenth 
dragoons,  and  then  advanced  so  close  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army  as  to  exchange  shots ;  yet  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested  ! 

While  Beresford  was  effecting  the  passage  of  the 
Guadiana  the  fifth  Spanish  army  re-occupied  Va- 
lencia d'Alcantara  and  Alburquerque,  and  pushed 
cavalry  posts  to  La  Rocca  and  Montijo,  Ballesteros 
entered  Fregenal,  and  Castanos,  who  was  appointed 
to  command  in  Gallicia  as  well  as  Estremadura^ 
arrived  at  Elvas.  This  general  was  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  Beresford,  but  he  had  a  grudge 
against  Blake.  At  first  he  pretended  to  the  chief 
authority  as  the  elder  captain-general,  but  Blake 
demanded  a  like  power  over  Beresford,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  claim.  Now  Castanos, 
having  little  liking  for  a  command  under  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  being  desirous  to  thwart 
Blake,   was  fearful  lest  Beresford  should  in   these 
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circumstances  reftise   to   pass  the  Guadiana,   and   ^"^^• 
therefore  arranged,  that  he  who  brought  the  greatest    ^^^^ 
force  in  the  field  should  be  generalissimo.     Thus    ^p"** 
the  inferior  officer  commanded  in  chief. 

To  cover  his  bridges^  which  he  reconstructed  in  a 
more  substantial  manner,  Beresford  directed  exten- 
sive entrenchments  to  be  executed  by  the  militia 
from  Elvas ;  then  leaving  a  strong  detachment  for 
their  protection  he  advanced  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army.    Latour  Maubourg  retired  upon  Albuera, 
and  the  allies,  who  had  been  joined  by  Madden's 
cavalry,  summoned  Olivenia  on  the  9th.     No  de- 
fence had  been  expected,  for  it  was  not  until  after 
the  governor  had  rejected  the  summons  that  major 
Dickson  was  sent  to  Elvas  to  prepare  a  battery 
train  for  the  siege.     Meanwhile  the  army  encamped 
round  the  place,  the  communication   with  Balles^ 
teros  was  opened,  and  Castanos  entering  Merida 
pushed  his  cavalry  to  Almendralejos.     The  French 
then  fell  back  to  Llerena,  and  Beresford,  leaving 
general  Cole  with  the  fourth  division  and  Madden's 
cavalry  to  besiege  Olivenza,  took  post  himself  at 
Albuera  on  the  11th.     In  this  position  he  commu* 
nicated  by  his  left  with  Castanos,  spread  his  horse- 
men in  front  to  cut  off  all  communication   with 
Badajos,  and  as  the  army  lived  on  the  resources  of 
the  country,  a  brigade  was  sent  to  Talavera  Real 
to  collect  supplies. 

The  1 4th,  six  twenty-four  pounders  reached  Oli- 
venza, and  being  placed  in  battery  on  an  abandoned 
horn-work  formerly  noticed,  played  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  breach  became  practicable  before  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  Some  riflemen  posted  in  the 
vineyards  kept  down  the  fire  of  the  place,  and  the 
garrison  three  hundred  and  eighty  men  with  fifteen 
guns,  soon  surrendered  at  discretion. 
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^^        Cole  was  immediately  directed  upon  Zafra  by  the 
•        —  road  of  Almendral,  and  Beresford,  who  had  recalled 

Apta.^  the  brigade  from  Talavera,  was  already  in  motion 
for  the  same  place  by  the  royal  causeway.  His 
object  was  to  drive  Latour  Maubourg  over  the  Mo- 
rena,  and  to  cut  off  general  Maransin,  who  had  pur- 
sued Ballesteros  after  the  retreat  of  Zayas,  had 
defeated  him  at  Fregenal  on  the  12th,  and  was  now 
following  up  his  victory  towards  Salvatierra.  He 
was  in  great  danger,  but  when  the  allies  were  close 
upon  him,  an  alcalde  gave  him  notice  and  he  re- 
treated in  safety.  Meanwhile  two  French  regiments 
of  cavalry,  advancing  from  Llerena  to  collect  con- 
tributions, reached  Los  Santos,  between  which  place 
and  Usagre  they  were  charged  by  the  thirteenth 
dragoons,  and  followed  for  six  miles  so  vigorously 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  or  taken, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
suers. 

On  the  16th  general  Cole  arrived  from  Olivenza, 
and  the  whole  army  being  thus  concentrated  about 
Zafra,  Latour  Maubourg  retired  on  the  18th  to 
Guadalcanal;  the  Spanish  cavalry  then  occupied 
Llerena,  and  the  resources  of  Estremadura  were 
wholly  at  the  service  of  the  allies.  During  these 
operations,  general  Charles  Alten,  coming  from 
Lisbon  with  a  brigade  of  German  light  infantry, 
reached  Olivenza,  and  lord  Wellington  also  arrived 
at  Elvas,  where  Beresford,  after  drawing  his  in- 
fantry nearer  to  Badajos,  went  to  meet  him.  The 
presence  of  the  general- in-chief  was  very  i^reeable 
to  the  troops,  for  they  had  seen  great  masses  put  in 
motion  without  any  adequate  results,  and  thought 
the  operations  had  been  slow  without  being  pru^ 
dent.  The  whole  army  bad  passed  the  Guadiana 
on   the   7thj    and   including   the   Spaniards    from 
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Montijoi  Beresford  commanded  at  least  twenty-five   ^^^'* 

thousand  men,   whereas  Latour  Maubourg  never  ^ 

had  more  than  ten  thousand,  many  of  whom  were 
dispersed  foraging  far  and  wide :  yet  the  French 
general,  without  displaying  much  skill,  had  main- 
tained himself  in  Estremadura  for  ten  days.  And 
during  this  time,  no  corps  being  employed  to  con- 
strain the  garrison  of  Badajos,  the  governor  conti- 
nued to  bring  in  timber  and  other  materials  for  the 
defence  at  his  pleasure.  The  arrival  of  lord  Wel- 
lington gave  a  spur  to  the  operations.  He  came 
on  the  21st,  forded  the  Guadiana  on  the  22d  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Caya,  and  pushing  close 
up  to  Badajos  with  Madden 's  Portuguese  cavalry 
and  Alten's  Germans,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  a 
convoy  which  was  coming  to  the  place :  but  the 
alert  governor  immediately  sallied,  the  allies  lost  a 
hundred  men,  and  the  convoy  reached  the  town. 

Beresford  had  despised  his  enemy,  but  lord  Wel- 
lington, judging  that  Soult  would  certainly  disturb 
the  siege  with  a  considerable  force,  demanded  the 
assent  of  the  Spanish  generals  to  the  following  plan 
of  combined  operations,  before  he  would  commence 
even  the  investment  of  Badajos.  1^.  That  Blake, 
marching  up  from  Ayamonte,  should  take  post  at 
Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros.  •  2^.  That  Ballesteros 
should  occupy  Burquillo  on  his  left.  3^  That  the 
cavalry  of  the  fifth  army,  stationed  at  Llerena, 
should  observe  the  road  of  Guadalcanal,  and  com- 
municate through  Zafra,  by  their  right,  with  Bal- 
lesteros :  these  dispositions  were  made  to  watch 
the  passes  of  the  Morena.  4^  That  Castanos  should 
furnish  three  battalions  for  the  siege,  and  keep  the 
rest  of  his  corps  at  Merida,  to  support  the  Spanish 
cavalry.     5^  That  the  British  army  should  be  in 
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^^^  second  line,  and  in  the  event  of  a  battle,  Albuera, 
— — —  centrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  roads  leading 
Ajwiil    from  Andalusia  to  Badajos,  should  be  the  point  of 
concentration  for  all  the  allied  forces. 

The  battering  train  and  stores  for  the  attack  of 
Badajos  were  necessarily  taken  from  the  ramparts 
and  magazines  of  Elvas ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  guns,  lest  that  fortress 
should  in  the  end  be  itself  exposed  half  dismantled 
to  a  siege.     Now  the  Guadiana,  rising  ten  feet  on 
the  24th,  had  again  carried  away  the  bridges  at 
Jerumenha ;  wherefore  lord  Wellington  directed  the 
line  of  communication  with  Portugal  to  be  changed, 
making  it    run  by  Merida   until    settled  weather 
should  admit  of  fresh  arrangements.     But  ere  this 
was  effected  political  difficulties  forced  him  to  delay 
the    siege.     Mendizabala    troops   had   committed 
many  excesses  in  Portugal ;  the  disputes  between 
them   and   the  inhabitants   were  of   daily    occur- 
rence, the  Spanish  general  had  pillaged  the  town 
of  Fernando,    and  the  Portuguese  government   in 
reprisal,    resolved  to    seize   Olivenza   which    had 
formerly  belonged   to    them.     The    Spanish    Re- 
gency then  publicly  disavowed  Mendizabal's  con- 
duct,  and  Mr.    Stuarts  strenuous  representations 
deterred  the  Portuguese   from  plunging   the   two 
countries  into  a  war ;  but  this  affair,  joined  to  the 
natural  slowness  and  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards, 
prevented  both  Castanos  and  Blake  from  giving  an 
immediate  assent  to  the  English  general's  plans. 
Meanwhile   intelligence    reached    the    latter   that 
Massena  was  again  in  force  on  the  Agueda ;  where* 
fore,  reluctantly  directing  Beresford  to  postpone  the 
Appendix,  siege  until  the  Spanish   generals  should   give  in 
Sea.  lb.    their  assent,   or  until   the  fall  of  Almeida  should 
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enable  a  British  reinforcement  to  arrive,  he  ordered   ^^^• 
the  militia  of  the  northern  provinces  again  to  take 


the  field,  and   repaired  with  the  utmost  speed  to    April', 
the  Coa. 


OPERATIONS    IN    THE    NORTH. 

During  his  absence,  the  blockade  of  Almeida  had 
been  closely  pressed  and  the  army  so  disposed  as  to 
cut  off  all  communication.  But  the  allies  were  dis- 
tressed for  provisions.  Great  part  of  their  com 
came  from  the  side  of  Ledesma,  being  smuggled  by 
the  peasants  through  the  French  posts,  and  then 
passed  over  the  Agueda  by  ropes,  which  were  easily 
hidden  amongst  the  deep  chasms  of  that  river  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Douro.  Meanwhile  Mas- 
sena  sent  two  convoys  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
though  general  Spencer,  crossing  the  Agueda  with 
eight  thousand  men,  overtook  and  surrounded  the 
rear-guard  of  the  last  with  his  cavalry  in  an  open 
plain,  it  reached  the  place  in  safety. 

The  French  general  having  thus  succoured  Ciu- 
dad became  intent  to  relieve  Almeida  ;  and  he  was 
strong  enough  to  do  so,  for  his  retreat  to  Salamanca 
was  only  to  restore  the  equipments  and  organization 
of  his  army,  which  he  could  not  do  at  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo without  consuming  the  stores  of  that  fortress. 
But  his  cantonments  extended  from  San  Felices  on 
the  Agueda  to  Ledesma  and  Toro  on  the  Douro,  so 
that  he  still  lent  his  hand  as  it  were  to  Almeida. 
His  cavalry  were  in  bad  condition,  and  his  artillery 
nearly  unhorsed  by  the  retreat  from  Santarem  ;  but 
he  demanded  aid  of  men,  horses  and  provisions  from 
Bessieres,  and  prepared  to  retake  the  offensive. 
Discord,  the  bane  of  military  operations,  impeded 
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>gOK  his  progress.  Bessieres  had  neglected  and  continued 
— - — to  neglect  the  army  of  Portugal,  writing  remon- 
ApiiL  strances  and  giving  counsel  when  men  and  guns 
were  asked  for.  He  disliked  the  war  in  Spain,  con* 
demned  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  turned  his 
mind  rather  towards  Russia  than  the  peninsula  ;  for 
his  opinion  that  a  northern  war  must  ensue  was 
even  then  so  openly  expressed  as  to  reach  the  Eng- 
lish camp:  meanwhile  Massena  vainly  demanded 
the  aid  necessary  to  secure  the  only  conque3ts  of  his 
campaign. 

However  towards  the  end  of  April  the  new  or- 
ganization decreed  by  Napoleon  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps  joined  Mas- 
sena ;  and  Drouet  was  preparing  to  march  with  the 
remaining  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
reinforce  and  take  the  command  of  the  fifth  corps, 
when  Massena,  having  at  last  received  a  promise  of 
assistance  from  Bessieres,  prevailed  upon  Drouet  to 
defer  his  march  until  an  effort  had  been  made  to  re- 
lieve Almeida.  With  this  view  the  French  army 
was  put  in  motion  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
The  light  division  immediately  resumed  its  former 
positions,  the  left  at  Gallegos  and  Marialva,  the  right 
at  E<5:peja ;  the  cavalry  were  dispersed,  partly  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Azava  partly  behind  Gral- 
legos  ;  and  while  in  this  situation,  colonel  O'Meara 
and  eighty  men  of  the  Irish  brigade  were  taken  by 
Julian  Sanchez,  the  affair  having  been,  it  was  said, 
preconcerted  to  enable  the  former  to  quit  the  French 
service. 

On  the  23d,  two  thousand  French  infantry,  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  marching  out  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  made  a  sudden  effort  to  seize  the  bridge  of 
Marialva,  but  the  passage  was  bravely  maintained 
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by  captain  Dobbs,  with  one  company  of  the  fifty-    ^^^• 
second  and  some  riflemen.  "^li — 

On  the  i25tb,  Massena  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  April.  , 
and  on  the  27th,  his  advanced  guards  felt  all  the 
line  of  the  light  division  from  Espeja  to  Marialva. 
But  lord  Wellington  arrived  on  the  28th,  and  imme- 
diately concentrated  the  main  body  of  the  allies  be- 
hind the  Duas  Casas  river.  The  Azava  was  now 
swollen  and  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  enemy  merely 
continued  to  feel  the  line  of  the  outposts  until  the  2d 
of  May,  when  the  waters  having  subsided,  the  whole 
French  army  came  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
light  division,  after  a  slight  skirmish  of  horse  at  Gal- 
legos,  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  from  that 
place  and  from  Espeja  upon  Fuentes  Onoro.  The 
country  immediately  in  rear  of  those  villages  was 
wooded  as  far  as  the  Duas  Casas,  but  an  open  plain, 
separating  the  two  lines  of  march,  offered  the  enemy's 
powerful  cavalry  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat.  The  French  however  appeared  regardless 
of  this  advantage,  and  the  separated  brigades  of  the 
division  remained  in  the  woods  bordering  the  right 
and  left  of  the  plain  until  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  march  was  then  renewed  and  the  Duas  Casas 
safely  crossed  at  Fuentes  Onoro.    - 

This  beautiful  village  had  escaped  all  injury  during 
the  previous  warfare,  although  occupied  alternately 
for  above  a  year  by  both  sides.  Every  family  in  it 
was  well  known  to  the  light  division,  and  it  was  there- 
fore a  subject  of  deep  regret,  to  find  that  the  pre- 
ceding troops  had  pillaged  it,  leaving  only  the  shells 
of  houses  where  three  days  before  a  friendly  popu- 
lation had  been  living  in  comfort.  This  wanton  mis- 
chief was  warmly  felt  through  the  whole  army,  and 
eight  thousand  dollars  were  afterwards  collected  by 
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^^   general  subscription  for  the  poor  inhabitants :  but  the 
injury  sunk  deeper  than  the  atonement. 


«y.  Lord  Wellington  had  determined  not  to  risk  much 
to  maintain  his  blockade,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  Massena,  reinforced  by  the  army  of  the  north 
and  by  the  ninth  corps,  could  bring  down  superior 
numbers;  for  so  culpably  negligent  had  the  Portuguese 
government  been,  their  troops  were  starving  under 
arms ;  the  infantry  abandoned  their  colours  or  dropt 
from  extenuation  by  thousands,  the  cavalry  were  ren- 
dered quite  useless,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  general 
dispersion  would  take  place.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  the  English  general  trusting 
to  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  that  ascendancy 
which  they  had  acquired  during  the  pursuit  from 
Santarem,  would  not  retreat,  although  his  army,  re- 
duced to  thirty- two  thousand  infantry,  twelve  hun- 
dred cavalry  in  bad  condition,  and  forty-two  guns, 
was  unable,  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  French 
horse,  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  the  plain. 

The  allies  occupied  a  fine  table-land,  lying  be- 
tween the  Turones  and  the  Duas  Casas.  The  1^ 
was  at  Fort  Conception,  the  centre  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Alameda,  the  right  at  Fuentes  Onoro.  The 
whole  distance  was  five  miles ;  but  the  Duas  Cams, 
flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  protected  the  front  of  the 
line  i  and  the  French  general  could  not  with  ady 
prndence  venture  to  march  by  his  own  ri^t  against 
Almeida,  lest  the  allies,  crossing  the  ravine  at  the 
tillages  of  Alameda  and  Fuentes  Onoro,  diould  iaU 
dti  his  flank  and  drive  him  upon  the  Lower  Agaediu 
Hence,  to  cover  the  blockade,  which  was  matntainiMi 
by  Pack's  brigade  and  an  Englisli  tegiment,  it  wis 
'  iuflicient  to  leave  the  fifth  division  near  Fmt  Cbb- 
icepition,  and  the  sixth  division  ai>posite  AIaiheda« 
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The  first  and  third  were  then  concentrated  on  a  ^^^' 

gentle   rise,  about  a  cannon-shot  behind  Fuentes  ^^ 

Onoro,  where  the  steppe  of  land  occupied  by  the  ^' 
^tfiny  turned  back  on  the  Turones,  becoming  rocky 
and  difficult  as  it  approached  that  river. 


FIRST    COMBAT    OF    FUENTES   ONORO. 

The  French  came  up  in  three  columns  abreast. 
The  cavalry,  the  sixth  corps,  and  Drouet's  division 
threatened  Fuentes  Onoro,  but  the  eighth  and 
second  corps,  moved  against  Alameda  and  Fort 
Conception,  menacing  the  allies'  left,  wherefore, 
the  light  division  after  passing  the  Duas  Casas 
reinforced  the  sixth  division.  General  Loison  how- 
ever, without  waiting  for  Massena's  orders,  fell  upon 
fuentes  Onoro.  It  was  occupied  by  five  battalions 
of  chosen  detachments  taken  from  the  first  and  third 
divisions,  and  most  of  the  houses  were  situated  in 
4he  very  bottom  of  the  ravine ;  but  an  old  ohapel,  and 
0ome  buildings  on  a  craggy  eminence  which  over- 
hung one  end  was  a  fixed  and  prominent  point  £[>r 
fallying.  The  low  parts  were  vigorously  defended, 
jret  the  violence  of  the  attack  was  such,  and  the  can- 
aonade  so  heavy,  that  the  British  abandoned  the 
•treets,  and  could  scarcely  maintain  the  upper  ground 
about  the  chapel.  Colonel  Williams,  the  command- 
ing officer,  fell  badly  wounded,  and  the  fight  w^s 
becoming  very  dangerous,  when  the  twenty-fourth, 
the  seventy-first,  and  the  seventy-ninth  regiments, 
marching  down  from  the  main  position  charged  the 
F/rench  very  roughly,  and  after  a  severe  contest  drove 
tliem  quite  over  the  Duas  Casas.  During  the  night 
the  detachments  were  withdrawn ;  but  the  three  suc- 
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^f    couring  regiments  were  left  in  the  village^  where 
'  — two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  allies  and  somewhat 
**^-     more  of  the  French  had  fallen* 

On  the  4th  Massena  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Bessieres,  who  brought  up  twelve  hundred  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  the  imperial  guard.  He  examined 
all  the  line  and  made  dispositions  for  the  next  day. 
His  design  was  to  hold  the  left  of  the  allies  in  check 
with  the  second  corps,  and  to  turn  their  right  with 
See  Note,  the  remainder  of  the  army.     Forty  thousand  French 

Appendix,  .  .  . 

No.  I.  infantry,  and  five  thousand  horse  with  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery  were  under  arms;  they  had  shewn  in  the 
action  of  the  3d  that  their  courage  was  not  abated, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  very  audacious  resolution  in 
the  English  general  to  receive  battle.  For  though 
his  position,  as  far  as  Fuentes  Onoro,  was  strong 
and  free  for  the  use  of  all  arms,  and  covered  bis 
communication  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom ;  yet 
on  his  right  flank,  the  plain  was  continued  in  a 
second  steppe  to  Nava  d'Aver,  where  a  considerable 
hill,  overlooking  all  the  country,  commanded  the 
roads  leading  to  the  bridges  of  Seceiras  and  SabugaK 
The  enemy  could  therefore,  by  a  direct  march  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  place  his  army  at  once  in  line  of 
battle  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  and  attack 
them  while  entangled  between  the  Duas  Casas,  the 
Turones,  the  Coa,  and  the  fortress  of  Almeida  :  the 
bridge  of  Castello  Bom  alone  would  then  have  been 
open  for  retreat.  To  prevent  this  stroke,  and  to 
cover  his  communications  with  Sabugal  and  Seceiras, 
lord  Wellington,  yielding  to  general  Spencer's 
earnest  suggestions,  stretched  his  right  wing  out  to ' 
Nava  d'Aver,  the  hill  of  which  he  caused  Julian 
Sanchez  to  occupy,  supporting  him  with  the  seventh 
division  under  general  Houstoun,     Thus  the  line  of 
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BATTLE    OF    FUENTES    ONORO. 

It  was  Massena's  intention  to  have  made  his  dis- 
positions in  the  night,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mence the  attack  at  day-break  on  the  5th  ;  but  a 
delay  of  two  hours  occurred  and  the  whole  of  his 
movements  were  plainly  descried.  The  eighth  corps 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Alameda,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  all  the  French  cavalry,  was  seen  marching 
above  the  village  of  Po^o  Velho ;  both  this  place 
and  the  swampy  wood,  were  occupied  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  seventh  division  commanded  by  general 
Houstoun,  his  right  wing  being  thrown  back  into 
the  plain  towards  Nava  d'Aver.  The  sixth  corps 
and  Drouet's  division  took  ground  at  the  same  time 
to  their  own  left,  yet  still  keeping  a  division  in 
front  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  menacing  that  point. 
At  this  sight  the  light  divison  and  the  English 
horse  hastened  to  the  support  of  Houstoun,  while 
the  first  and  third  divisions  made  a  movement 
parallel  to  that  of  the  sixth  corps.  The  latter, 
however,  drove  the  left  wing  of  the  seventh  division, 
consisting  of  Portuguese  and  British,  from  the 
village  of  P090  Velho  and  it  was  fast  gaining 
ground  in  the  wood  also,  when  the  riflemen  of  the 
light  division   arriving  at  that  point  restored  the 


battle  was  above  seven  miles  in  length,  besides  th6  ^^^' 
circuit  of  blockade.  The  Duas  Casas  indeed,  still 
covered  the  front ;  but  above  Fuentes  Onoro,  the 
ravine  became  gradually  obliterated,  resolving  itself 
into  a  swampy  wood,  which  extended  to  P090 
Velho,  a  village  half-way  between  Fuentes  and  Nava 
d'Aver. 
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^*  fight.  The  French  cavalry  now  passed  Po^  Velho 
J^  and  commenced  forming  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
tUff.  plain  between  the  wood  and  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver. 
Julian  Sanchez  was  posted  there,  but  he  immediately 
retired  across  the  Turones,  partly  in  fear,  but  more 
in  anger  because  his  lieutenant  haying  foolishly 
ridden  close  up  to  the  enemy  making  many  riolent 
gestures,  was  mistaken  for  a  French  officer  and 
shot  by  a  soldier  of  the  guards  before  the  action 
commenced. 

Montbrun  occupied  himself  with  this  weak  par- 
tida  for  an  hour,  but  when  the  Guerilla  chief  had  en- 
tirely fallen  back,  he  turned  the  right  of  the  seventh 
division,  and  charged  the  British  cavalry  which 
had  moved  up  to  its  support.  The  combat  was  very 
unequal,  for  by  an  abuse  too  common,  so  many  men 
had  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  as  orderlies  to  gene- 
ral officers,  and  for  other  purposes,  that  not  more 
than  a  thousand  English  troopers  were  in  the  field. 
The  French  therefore  with  one  shock  drove  in  all 
the  cavalry  outguards,  cut  off  captain  Ramsay's 
battery  of  horse  artillery  and  came  sweeping  in 
upon  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and  upon  the  seventh 
division.  But  their  leading  squadrons,  approaching 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  were  partially  checked  by 
the  British,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  commo- 
tion was  observed  in  their  main  body;  men  and 
horses  there  closed  with  confusion  and  tumult  to- 
wards one  point,  where  a  thick  dust  arose,  and 
where  loud  cries  and  the  sparkling  of  blades  and 
the  flashing  of  pistols  indicated  some  extraordinary 
occurrence.  Suddenly  the  multitude  became  vio- 
lently agitated,  an  English  shout  pealed  high  and 
clear,  the  mass  was  rent  asunder  and  Norman  Ram- 
say burst  forth  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his 
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battery,  his  horses  breathing  fire  stretched  like  grey-  ^^^J* 
hounds  along  the  plain,  the  guns  bounded  behind  ^^ — 
them  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the  mounts  Wiw. 
gunners  followed  close,  with  heads  bent  low  and 
pointed  weapons,  in  desperate  career.  Captain 
Brotherton  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  seeing  this, 
instantly  rode  forth  and  with  his  squadron  shocked 
the  head  of  the  pursuing  troops,  while  general 
Charles  Stewart,  joining  in  the  charge,  took  the 
French  colonel  Lamotte  fighting  hand  to  band.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy  however  came  on  strongly, 
and  the  British  cavalry  retired  behind  the  light  divi- 
sion, which  was  immediately  thrown  into  squares; 
but  ere  the  seventh  division,  which  was  more  ad- 
vanced, could  do  the  same,  the  horsemen  were  upon 
them  and  some  were  cut  down.  Nevertheless  the 
remainder  stood  firm,  and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques, 
being  ranged  behind  a  loose  stone  wall,  poured  such 
a  fire  that  their  foes  recoiled  and  seemed  bewildered* 

While  these  brilliant  actions  were  passing  at  this 
point,  the  French  were  making  progress  in  th^ 
wood  of  P090  Velho,  and  as  the  English  divisions 
were  separated,  and  the  right  wing  turned,  it  was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  battle  would  soon  be 
lost  if  the  original  concentrated  position  above  Fu- 
entes  Onoro  was  not  quickly  regained.  Lord  Wel- 
lington therefore  ordered  the  seventh  division  to 
cross  the  Turones  and  move  down  the  left  bank  to 
Frenada  while  the  light  division  retired  over  the 
plain^  and  the  cavalry  covered  the  movement.  He 
also  withdrew  the  first  and  third  divisions,  to  place 
them  and  the  Portuguese  in  line  on  the  steppe  before 
described  as  running  perpendicular  to  the  ravine  of 
Fuentes  Onoro. 

General  Crawfurd,  who  had  now  resumed    the 
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'xfi'^    command  of  the  light  division,  first  covered  the  pM* 
■       —  sage  of  the  seventh  division  over  the  Turones,  and 
lii^.     then   retired    slowly  over    the   plain    in    squares, 
having  the  British  cavalry  principally  on  his  right 
flank.     He  veas  followed  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
who  continually  outflanked    him  but  never  dared 
to  assail  his  formidable  masses.     However  as  they 
approached  the  new   position  they  surprised    and 
sabred  an  advanced  post  of  the  guards  under  colo- 
nel Hill,  making  that  officer  and  fourteen  men  pri- 
soners, but  then  continuing  their  course  i^inst  the 
•  forty-second  regiment  they  were  repulsed.     Many 
times  Montbrun's  strong  cavalry  made  as  if  they 
would   storm   the  light  division  squares,   but  the 
latter  were  too  dangerous  to  be  meddled  with,  yet 
there  was  not  during  the  war  a  more  dangerous 
hour.     For  the  whole  of  that  vast  plain,  as  far  as 
the  Turones,  was  covered  with  a  confused  multitude 
amidst  which  the  squares  appeared  but  as  specks ; 
and  there  was  besides  a  great  concourse,  composed 
of  the  commissariat  followers  and  of  servants,  bag- 
gage, led  horses,  and  peasants  attracted  by  curiosity 
all  being  mixed  with  the  broken  piquets  and  parties 
coming  out  of  the  woods ;  the  seventh  division  was 
separated  from  the  army  by  the  Turones  and  five 
thousand    French   cavalry,   with   fifteen    pieces   of 
artillery,    were    trampling   the   ground    bounding, 
shouting,  and  impatient  to  charge,  while  the  infan- 
try of  the  eighth  corps  was  in  order  of  battle  behind 
the  horsemen,   and   the  wood  was  filled  with  the 
skirmishers  of  the  sixth  corps.     If  the  latter  body, 
pivoting  upon  Fuentes,  had  then  come  forth,  while 
Drouet's  divisions  fell  on  that  village  ;  if  the  eighth 
corps  had  attacked  the  light  division  and  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  made  a  general  charge,  the  loose 
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multitude  encumbering  the  plain,  driveii  violently  chap 
in  upon  the  first  division,  would  have  intercepted  - 
the  latter's  fire  and  broken  its  ranks.  No  such 
effort  was  made.  The  French  horsemen  merely 
hovered  about  Crawfurd's  squares,  the  plain  was 
soon  cleared,  the  allied  cavalry  took  post  behind  the 
centre,  and  the  light  division  formed  a  reserve  to 
the  right  of  the  first  division,  sending  the  riflemen 
amongst  the  rocks  to  connect  it  with  the  seventh 
division,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada  and  was 
there  again  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez  irregular 
cavalry.  At  sight  of  this  new  front,  so  deeply  lined  < 
with  troops,  the  French  army  stopped  short  and 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  great 
execution  amongst  the  closely  formed  masses  of  the 
allies ;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with  such 
vigour  that  the  violence  of  the  enemy's  fire  soon 
abated,  their  cavalry  drew  out  of  range,  and  a 
body  of  infantry  attempting  to  glide  down  the 
ravine  of  the  Turones  was  repulsed  by  the  rifle- 
men and  the  light  companies  of  the  guards. 

All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fu- 
entes  Onoro.  Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to 
carry  this  village  at  the  very  moment  when  Mont- 
brun's  cavalry  should  turn  the  right  wing ;  it 
was  however  two  hours  later  ere  the  attack  com- 
menced. The  three  British  regiments  made  a  des- 
perate resistance,  but,  overmatched  in  number  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  desultory  fighting  of  light 
troops,  they  were  pierced  and  divided.  Two  com- 
panies of  the  seventy-ninth  were  taken,  colonel 
Cameron  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  was  carried ;  the  upper  part  was,  never- 
theless stiffly  held,  and  the  rolling  of  the  musketry 
was  incessant. 
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BQOE       Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier,  and  the  whole 

' —  of  Drouet's  division  thrown  frankly  into  the  fight, 

Mayi    while  the  sixth  corps   moviag  through   the   wood 
closely  turned  the  vills^e,  the  passage   must  have 
been  forced  and  the  left  of  the  new  position  out- 
flanked.    But  now  lord  Wellington  having  all  his 
reserves  in  hand,  detached  considerable  masses  to 
the  support  of  the  regiments  in  Fuentes ;  and  as  the 
French  continued   also   to  reinforce   their   troops, 
the  whole  of  the  sixth  corps  and  a  part  of  Drouet  s 
division   were  finally  engaged.      Several   turns  of 
.fortune  occurred.     At  one   time  the  fighting  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  amongst  the  lower 
houses ;   at  another  upon  the  rugged  heights  and 
around  the  chapel ;  some  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
even  penetrated   completely  through  towards   the 
main  position ;  yet  the  village  was  never  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  defenders^  and  in  one  charge  made 
by   the  seventy-first,    seventy-ninth,    and    eighty- 
eighth   regiments    combined   and    led   by  colonel 
M'Kinnon  against  a  heavy  mass  which  had  gained 
the  chapel  eminence,  a  great  number  of  the  French 
fell.     Thus  the  fight  lasted  until  evening,  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  abandoned  by  both  parties; 
the  British  maintained  only  the  chapel  and  crags, 
the  French  retired  a  cannon  shot  from  the  stream. 
After  the  action  a  brigade  of  the  light  division 
relieved    the   regiments   in  the  village,    a    slight 
demonstration    by   the    second    corps,    near    Fort 
Conception,   was   checked   by   a  battalion  of  the 
Lusitanian  legion,   and  both   armies  remained   in 
observation.     Fifteen  hundred  men  and  officers,  of 
which  three   hundred  were   prisoners,  constituted 
the  loss  of  the  allies.     That  of  the  enemy  was  esti- 
ipated  at  the  time   to  be  near  five  thousand,   but 
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this  exaggerated  calculation  was  founded  upon  the   obmw. 

erroneous  supposition,  that  four  hundred  dead  were —— 

tying  about  Fuentes  Onoro.  All  armies  make  rash 
estimates  on  such  occasions.  Having  had  charge 
to  bury  the  carcasses  at  that  point,  I  can  affirm  that, 
immediately  about  the  village,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bodies  were  to  be  found,  more 
than  one-third  of  which  were  British. 

During  the  battle  the  French  convoy  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Almeida  had  been  kept  at  Gallegos  in  readi- 
ness to  move ;  lord  Wellington  now  sent  Julian 
Sanchez  from  Frenada  to  menace  it,  and  disturb 
Massenas  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
This  produced  no  effect,  and  a  more  decisive  battle 
being  expected  on  the  6th,  the  light  division 
made  breast-works  amongst  the  crags  of  Fuentes 
Onoro ;  lord  Wellington  also  entrenched  that  part 
of  the  position  which  was  immediately  behind 
this  village,  so  that  the  carrying  of  the  latter  would 
have  scarcely  benefitted  the  enemy.  Fuentes  Onoro, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  tenable.  There  was  a 
wooded  tongue  of  land  on  the  British  right,  that 
overlooked,  at  half-cannon  shot,  all  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  village  both  in  flank 
and  rear,  yet  it  was  too  distant  from  the  position  to 
be  occupied  by  the  allies ;  had  Ney  been  at  the  head 
of  the  sixth  corps,  he  would  have  quickly  crowned 
this  ridge,  and  then  Fuentes  could  only  have  been 
held  by  submitting  to  a  butchery. 

On  the  6th  the  enemy  sent  his  wounded  to  the 
rear,  and  made  no  demonstration  of  attack ;  tbe  7th 
passed  in  a  like  inaction  and  the  British  entrench- 
ments were  perfected.  The  8th,  Massena  with- 
drew his  main  body  to  the  woods  leading  upon 
Espeja  and  Gallegos,  but  still  maintained  posts  at 
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^Jg^  Alameda  and  Fuentes.   On  the  10th,  without  being 

in   any  manner  molested,    he   retired    across   the 

itty:  Agueda,  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps  and  the  cavalry 
passing  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  second  corps  at  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco.  Bessieres  then  car- 
ried off  the  imperial  guards,  Massena  was  recalled 
to  France,  and  Marmont  assumed  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Portugal. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  French, 
because  they  won  the  passage  at  P090  Velho, 
cleared  the  wood,  turned  our  right  flank,  obliged 
the  cavalry  to  retire,  and  forced  lord  Wellington  to 
relinquish  three  miles  of  ground  and  to  change 
his  front.  The  English,  because  the  village  of 
Fuentes,  so  often  attacked,  was  successfully  de- 
fended, and  because  the  principal  object,  the  cover- 
ing the  blockade  of  Almeida,  was  attained.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Massena  at  first  gained  great  advan- 
tages. Napoleon  would  have  made  them  fatal  ! 
Yet  it  is  also  certain,  that  with  an  overwhelming 
cavalry,  on  ground  particularly  suitable  to  that  arm, 
the  prince  of  Esling  merely  indicated  as  it  were 
the  errors  of  the  English  general's  position,  and 
then  stopped  short  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
should  have  sprung  forward.  By  some  this  has 
been  attributed  to  extreme  negligence,  by  others  to 
disgust  at  being  superseded  by  Marmont ;  but  the 
true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  discord  in  his 
army  had  arisen  to  actual  insubordination.  The 
imperial  guards  would  not  charge  at  his  order — 
Junot  did  not  second  him  cordially— Loison  disre- 
garded his  instructions — Drouet  sought  to  spare  his 
own  divisions  in  the  fight,  and  Reynier  remained 
perfectly  inactive.  Thus  the  machinery  of  battle 
would  not  work. 
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General  Pelet,  Massena's  first  aid*de-camp,  cen-    ^^* 
sures  lord  Wellington  for   not  sending  his  cavalry  '\'  — 
against  Reynier  after  the  second  position  was  taken     Hv* 
up.     He  asserts  that  any  danger  on  that  side  would 
have  forced  the  French  to  retreat.     This  criticism  is 
however  unsustainable,  being  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  allies  had  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
whereas,  including  Sanchez'  Partida,  they  had   not 
thirty-five  thousand.     It  may  be  with  more  justice  Appendu. 
objected  to  Massena,  that  he  did  not  launch  some  s««^»on  8. 
of  his  numerous  horsemen  by  the  bridge  of  Seceiras, 
or  Sabugal,  against  Guarda  and  Celorico,   to  de- 
stroy the  magazines,  cut  the  communication,  and 
capture  the  mules  and  other  means  of  transport  be- 
longing to  the  allied  army.     The  vice  of  the  Eng- 
lish general's  position  would  then  have  been  clearly 
exposed;  for  though  the  second  regiment  of  German 
hussars  was  on  the  march  from  Lisbon,  it  had  not 
passed  Coimbra  at  this  period,  and  could  not  have 
protected    the   depots.     But   it   can  never  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  war,  however  adorned  by  splen- 
did strokes  of  skill  is  commonly  a  series  of  errors 
and  accidents. 

The  operations  on  both  sides  furnished  ample 
illustrations  of  this  truth.  Ney's  opposition  pre- 
vented Massena's  march  upon  Coria,  which  would 
have  secured  Badajos  and  Campo  Mayor  and 
probably  added  Elvas  to  them.  Latour  Mau- 
bourg's  tardiness  had  like  to  have  cost  Mortier  a 
rear  guard  and  a  battering-train.  Beresford's  blun- 
der at  Campo  Mayor  and  his  neglect  of  the  line  of 
Merida,  enabled  the  French  to  secure  Badajos.  At 
Sabugal,  the  petulance  of  a  staflf-officer  marred  an 
admirable  combination  and  produced  a  dangerous 
combat.     Drouet's   negligence   placed  Almeida  at 
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^xn!^  the  mercy  o£  the  allies.  A  mistaken  aotion  of 
Massenas  sufferings  during  the  retreat  induced 
lord  Wellington  to  undertake  two  great  operatioof 
at  the  same  time,  which  was  above  his  strength. 
In  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  more  errors  thaa 
skill  were  observable  on  both  sides,  and  the  train  of 
accidents  did  not  stop  there.  The  prize  contended 
for  was  still  to  present  another  example  of  the  un* 
certainty  of  war. 


EVACUATION    OF    ALMEIDA. 

General  Brennier,  made  prisoner  at  Yimiero  but 
afterwards  exchanged,  was  governor  of  this  fortress. 
During  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  his  garriscHi, 
consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  skirmished  boldly 
with  the  blockading  force,  and-  loud  explosions, 
supposed  to  be  signals  of  communication  with  the 
relieving  army,  were  frequent  in  the  place.  When 
all  hopes  of  succour  had  vanished,  a  French  soldier 
named  Tillet,  contrived,  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  to  penetrate  in  uniform,  for 
he  refused  to  be  a  spy,  through  the  posts  of  blockade, 
canying  an  order  for  Brennier  to  evacuate  the 
ibrtress  and  rejoin  the  army  by  Barba  del  Puerco. 
Meanwhile  Massena,  by  crossing  the  Agueda, 
seemed  to  abandon  Almeida  to  its  fate,  and  the 
British  general  placed  the  light  division  in  its  el|l 
position  on  the  Azava  with  cavalry-posts  ou  the 
Lower  Agueda.  He  also  desired  sir  William 
JBrskine  to  send  the  fourth  regiment  to  Barba  <M 
Puerco,  and  he  directed  general  Alexander  Canip- 
bell  to  continue  the  blockade  with  the  sixth  4i?ii- 
•ion  and  with  general  Pack's  brigade.    CamipbeUW 
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dispositions  were  however  either  negligently  made  oh^'- 
or  negligently  executed,  Erskine  never  transmitted 
the  orders  to  the  fourth  regiment,  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Brennier,  undismayed  by 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  resolved,  like  Julian 
Estrada  at  Hostalrich,  to  force  his  way  through  the 
blockading  troops.  An  open  country  and  a  doubU 
line  of  posts  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprize ;  yet  Brennier  was  resolute  not  only  to 
cut  his  own  passage  but  to  render  the  fortress  useless 
to  the  allies.  To  effect  this,  he  mined  all  the  prin- 
cipal bastions  and  destroyed  his  guns  by  a  singular 
expedient ;  for  always  he  fired  several  guns  at  one 
moment  with  very  heavy  charges,  placing  one  across 
the  muzzle  of  another ;  thus  while  some  shots  flew 
towards  the  besiegers  others  destroyed  pieces  with- 
out attracting  notice. 

At  midnight  of  the  10th,  all  being  ready,  he 
tprung  his  mines,  sallied  forth  in  a  compact  column, 
broke  through  the  piquets,  and  passed  between  the 
quarters  of  the  reserves  with  a  nicety  that  proved  nt 
once  his  talent  of  observation  and  his  coolness. 
General  Pack  following  with  a  few  men,  collected 
on  the  instant,  plied  him  with  a  constant  fire,  yet 
nothing  could  shake  or  retard  his  column,  which  in 
»lence  and  without  returning  a  shot  gained  the 
rough  country  leading  upon  Barba  del  Puerco.  Here 
it  halted  for  a  moment,  just  as  daylight  broke,  and 
Pack  still  pursuing,  knowing  that  some  English  dra- 
goons were  in  a  village,  a  short  distance  to  the  right, 
sent  an  officer  to  bring  them  out  upon  the  French 
flank,  thus  occasioning  a  slight  skirmish  and  conse- 
quent delay.  The  troops  of  blockade  had  paid  little 
attention  at  first  to  the  explosion  of  the  mines,  think- 
ing them  a  repetition  of  Brennier  s  previous  prac- 
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"xn."^  tice,  but  Pack  s  fire  roused  them,  the  thirty-sixth 
— — —  regiment  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  fourth  also, 
*••!•  having  heard  the  firing  at  Valde  Mula,  was  rapidly 
gaining  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  Bi-ennier 
driving  off  the  cavalry  recommenced  his  march,  but 
the  British  soldiers,  throwing  away  their  knapsacks, 
followed  at  such  a  pace  that  they  overtook  the  rear 
of  his  column  in  the  act  of  descending  the  deep 
chasm  of  Barba  del  Puerco  where  they  killed  and 
wounded  many  and  took  three  hundred.  However 
the  thirty-sixth  regiment  rashly  passed  the  bridge 
itself  and  by  the  second  corps  which  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  had  been  awaiting  Brennier's  arri- 
val was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  thirty  or  forty 
men.  Had  sir  William  Erskine  given  the  fourth  re- 
giment its  orders  in  time,  the  French  column  would 
have  been  lost. 

Lord  Wellington,  stung  by  this  event,  and  irri- 
tated by  several  previous  examples  of  undisciplined 
valour,  now  put  forth  a  strong  rebuke  to  the  troops. 
And  the  following  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  some 
writers  as  to  soldiers  :— '"  The  officers  of  the  army 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  enemy  to  whom  they 
are  opposed  is  not  less  prudent  than  powerful. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  printed  in  gazettes 
and  newspapers^  we  have  never  seen  small  bodies  un- 
supported  successfully  opposed  to  large  ;  nor  has  the 
experience  of  any  officer  realized  the  stories  which  all 
have  read  of  whole  armies  being  driven  by  a  handful 
of  light  infantry  and  dragoons'' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Marmont,  now  commanding  the  army  of  ^"f  ^' 
Portugal,   had  thus  recovered  the  garrison  of  Al- 
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meida,  he  withdrew  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  to     May! 
Salamanca,  and  lord  Wellington,  placing  general 
Spencer  with  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  light  divi- 
sions and  the  cavalry  on  the  Azava,  directed  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions  and  the  second  German 
hussars   upon    Badajos,      The    15th,    hearing  that 
Soult,  hitherto  reported  by  Beresford  to  be  entirely  ^*^J^^^ 
on  the  defensive,  was  now  actually  advancing  at  the  gjnning  of 
head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Estremadura,  he  sot 
out  himself  in  all  haste  for  that  province,  but  ere 
he  could  arrive  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  with 
extraordinary  fury. 

While  awaiting  the  Spanish  generals'  accession 
to  lord  Wellington's  plan,  Berestbrd  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Almendralejos :  meantime  Latour 
Maubourg  remained  at  Guadalcanal  and  his  parties 
foraged  the  most  fertile  tracts  between  the  armies. 
To  check  them  Penne  Villamur  was  reinforced 
with  five  squadrons,  and  colonel  John  Colbome 
was  detached  with  a  brigade  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, two  Spanish  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, to  curb  the  French  inroads  and  raise  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Colborne,  a  man  of  sin- 
gular talent  for  war,  by  rapid  marches  and  sudden  ^^ 
changes   of   direction    in    concert  with    Villamur,        ^ 
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^^^  created  great  confusion  amongst  the  enemy's  parties. 
— "^ —  He  intercepted  several  convoys,  forced  the  French 
May!  troops  to  quit  Fuente  Ovejuna,  La  Granja,  Azuaga, 
and  most  of  the  other  frontier  towns ;  and  he  im- 
posed upon  Latour  Maubourg  with  so  much  address, 
that  the  latter  imagining  a  great  force  was  at  hand, 
abandoned  Guadalcanal  also  and  fell  back  to  Con- 
stantino. 

Having  cleared  the  country  on  that  side,  Colbome 
attempted  to  surprise  the  fortified  post  of  Benelcazar, 
and  by  a  hardy  attempt  was  like  to  have  carried  it. 
For  riding  on  to  the  drawbridge  with  a  few  officers 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  he  summoned  the  com- 
.  mandant  to  surrender,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
himself  from  the  Spanish  army  which,  he  said,  was 
close  at  hand  and  would  give  no  quarter.  Tlie 
French  officer  was  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
party,  but  was  too  resolute  to  yield,  and  Colbome, 
quick  to  perceive  the  attempt  had  failed,  galloped 
off  under  a  few  straggling  shot.  After  this,  taking 
to  the  mountains,  he  rejoined  the  army  without  any 
loss.  During  his  absence,  the  Spanish  generals 
had  acceded  to  lord  Wellington's  proposition ;  Blake 
was  in  march  for  Xeres  Caballeros,  and  Ballesteros 
was  at  Burgillos ;  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  had 
also  subsided,  the  bridge  under  Jerumenha  was  re- 
stored, and  the  preparations  completed  for  the 
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The  6th  of  May,  general  William  Stewart,  having 
two  squadrons  of  horse,  six  field -pieces,  and  three 
brigades  of  in&ntry,  invested  the  place  on  the  left  of 
the  Guadiana ;  and  the  formation  of  the  depot  of 
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the  siege  was  commenced  by  the  engineers  and  ar-   ^W^' 
tillery. 


laii. 
On  the  7th  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  rein-     ^^j* 

forced   by  two  thousand   Spaniards  under  Carlos 

d'Espaiia,  encamped  in  the  woods  near  the  fortress; 

Madden's  Portuguese  remained  in  observation  near 

Merida ;  and   a  troop   of  horse-artillery,    coming 

from  Lisbon,  was  attached  to  the  English  cavabry 

which  was  still  near  Los  Santos  and   Zafra.     The 

flying  bridge  was  at  first  brought  up  from  Jerumenha 

and  re-established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caya, 

but  was  again  drawn  over,  because  the  right  bank 

of  the  Guadiana   being   still   open   some   French 

horse  had  come  down  the  river. 

The  8th,  general  Lumley  invested  Christoval  on 
the  right  bank,  with  a  brigade  of  the  second  di- 
vision, four  light  Spanish  guns,  the  seventeenth 
Portuguese  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse 
drafted  from  the  garrison  of  Elvas.  But  these 
troops  did  not  arrive  simultaneously  at  the  point  of 
assembly,  which  delayed  the  operation,  and  sixty 
French  dragoons  moving  under  the  fire  of  the 
place  maintained  a  sharp  skirmish  beyond  the  walls. 

Thus  the  first  serious  siege  undertaken  by  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  was  commenced,  and, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  English  government,  no 
army  was  ever  worse  provided  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  engineer  officers  were  exceedingly 
zealous,  and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the 
constitution  and  customs  of  their  corps,  tending 
rather  to  make  regimental  than  practical  scientific 
officers,  many  of  them  were  very  well  versed  in  the 
theory  of  their  business.  Yet  the  ablest  trembled 
when  reflecting  on  their  utter  destitution  of  all  that 
belonged  to  real  service.  Without  a  corps  of  sappers 
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BOOK  and  miners,  without  a  single  private  who  knew  bow 
'  ';■■' — to  carry  on  an  approach  under  fire,  they  were 
uty,  compelled  to  attack  fortresses  defended  by  the 
most  warlike,  practised,  and  scientific  troops  of 
the  ag^:  the  best  officers  and  the  finest  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  a  lamentable 
manner,  to  compensate  for  the  negligence  and  in- 
dfcpacity  of  a  government  always  ready  to  plunge 
Ae  nation  into  war  without  the  slightest  care  of 
what  was  necessary  to  obtain  success.  The  sieges 
carried  on  by  the  British  in  Spain  were  a  suc- 
cession of  butcheries,  because  the  commonest  ma- 
terials and  the  means  necessary  for  their  art  were 
denied  to  the  engineers. 

Colonel  Fletcher's  plan  was  to  breach  the  castle 
of  Badajos,  while  batteries  established  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana  should  take  the  defence  in 
reverse,  and  false  attacks  against  the  Pardaleras  and 
Picurina  were  commenced  by  re-opening  the  French 
trenches ;  it  was  however  necessary  to  reduce  San 
Christoval  before  the  batteries  against  the  castle 
defences  could  be  constructed ;  and  captain  Squire 
Whs  directed  to  commence  the  works  there  on  the 
night  of  the  8th,  at  a  distance  of  only  four  hundred 
yards,  though  the  moon  shone  bright  and  he  was 
Appendix,  ill  provided  with  tools  :  he  was  thus  exposed  to  a 
secuoia  destructive  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  fort  and  of 
"**^'  shot  and  shells  from  the  town.  Nevertheless  he 
continued  to  work  with  great  loss  until  the  10th, 
when  the  French  making  a  furious  sally  carried 
his  battery  ;  and  though  they  were  immediately 
driven  back,  the  allies  pursuing  too  hotly  were 
taken  in  front  and  flank  with  grape  and  lost  four 
hundred  men.  Thus  five  engineers  and  seven  hun* 
drcid  bfficers  and  soldiers  of  the  line  were  already  in- 
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scribed  upon  the  bloody  list  of  victims  oflfered  to  this   ^^jr^' 
Moloch,  and  only  one  small  battery  against  a  small      "^y — 
outwork  was  completed!     On  the  11th  it  opened^     May.' 
and  before  sunset  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  disabled 
four  of  its  five  guns,  and  killed  many  more  of  the 
besiegers.     Nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected. 
The  exact  concert  essential  to  the  success  of  all 
double  operations  whether  in  sieges  or  in  the  field 
was  totally  neglected  on  this  occasion  by  Beresford. 
For  Squire's  single  work  was  exposed  to  the  un- 
divided fire  of  the  fortress  before  the  approaches 
against  the  castle  were  even  commenced ;  and  two 
distant  batteries,  which  had  been  constructed  on  the 
false  attacks,  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
enemy. 

To  check  future  sallies,  a  second  battery  was 
erected  against  the  bridge-head,  but  this  was  also 
overmatched,  and  meanwhile  Beresford,  having  re-^ 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  French  army  was  again 
in  movement,  arrested  the  progress  of  all  the  works. 
On  the  12th,  believing  this  information  premature, 
he  resumed  the  labour,  and  directed  the  trenches  to 
be  opened  against  the  castle ;  but  the  intelligence 
was  true,  and  being  confirmed  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
tlie  night,  the  working  parties  were  again  drawn 
off  and  measures  taken  to  raise  the  siege. 


SOULTS     SECOND    EXPEDITION    TO     ESTREMADURAi 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  had  resolved  to  succour 
Badajos  the  moment  he  heard  of  Beresford  s  being 
in  Estremadura,  and  the  latter  s  tardiness  had  given 
the  garrison  time  to  organize  a  defence,  the  French 
general  time  to  tranquillise   his    province,  and   to 
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"^1^   arrange  a  system  of  resistance  to  the  allied  army  in 

^''' —  the  Isla  during  his  absence  in  Estremadura.     For 

>^^    that  purpose  he  had  commenced  additional  fortifica- 

AppMdis,  tions  at  Seville,  and  renewed  the  construction  of 

Mkm  11.  those  which  had  been  suspended  in  other  places  by 

the  battle  of  Barosa  ;  he  thus  deceived  Beresford, 

who  believed  that  far  from  thinking  to  relieve  Bada- 

jos  he  was  trembling  for  his  own  province.    Nothing 

could   be  more   fallacious.      There  were   seventy 

thousand  fighting  men  in  Andalusia,  and  Drouet, 

who  had  quitted  Massena  immediately  after  the 

battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  was  likewise  in  march  for 

that  province  by   the  way  of  Avila  and  Toledo, 

bringing  with  him  eleven  thousand  men. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Soult  quitted  Seville  with 
three  thousand  heavy  dragoons,  thirty  guns,  and 
two  strong  brigades  of  infantry  under  the  command 
of  general  Werl6  and  general  Godinot.  This  force, 
composed  of  troops  drawn  from  the  first  and  fourth 
corps  and  from  the  reserve  of  Dessolles,  entered 
Olalla  the  11th,  and  was  there  joined  by  general 
Maransin.  Godinot  then  marched  by  Constantino 
to  reinforce  the  fifth  corps,  which  was  falling  back 
from  Guadalcanal  in  consequence  of  Colbome's 
operations. 

The  13th  a  junction  was  effected  with  Latour 
Maubourg,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
heavy  cavalry,  resigning  that  of  the  fifth  corps  to 
general  Girard,  who  immediately  advanced  to  Los 
Santos. 

The '14th  the  French  head-quarters  reached  Villa 
Franca,  and  being  then  within  thirty  miles  of 
Badajos,  Soult  caused  his  heaviest  guns  to  fire 
«alvo8  during  the  night  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach  to  the  garrison,  the   expedient  however 
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failed  of  success.  The  16th,  in  the  evening,  the  ^*^^- 
whole  French  army  was  concentrated  at .  Santa  >*■>■*' 
Marta.  lUf . 

Beresford,  as  I  have  before  said,  remained  in  a  ..r/ 
state  of  uncertainty  until  the  night  of  the  12th,  .  t..^,,^ 
when  he  commenced  raising  the  siege,  contrary  to 
the  earnest  representations  of  the  engineers,  who 
promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place  in 
three  days  if  he  would  persevere.  This  promise 
was  naught,  and  if  it  had  been  good  Soult  would 
yet  have  surprised  him  in  his  trenches :  his  firm- 
ness therefore  saved  the  army,  and  his  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  off  the  stores  were  admiraUy 
executed.  The  artillery  and  the  platforms  were 
removed  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  1 5th,  all  the  guns  and  stores  on  the 
left  bank  being  passed  over  the  Guadiana,  the 
gabions  and  fascines  were  burnt,  and  the  flying- 
bridge  removed.  These  transactions  were  so  well 
masked  by  the  fourth  division,  which  in  concert 
with  the  Spaniards  continued  to  maintain  the  in- 
vestment, that  it  was  only  by  a  sally  on  the  rear- 
guard, in  which  the  Portuguese  piquets  of  the 
fourth  division  were  very  roughly  treated,  that  the 
French  knew  the  siege  was  raised ;  and  of  the  cause 
they  were  still  ignorant. 

Beresford  held  a  conference  with  the  Spanish 
generals  at  Valverde,  on  the  13th,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  receive  battle  at  the  village  of  Albuera. 
Ballesteros'  and  Blake's  corps  having  already  formed 
a  junction  at  Baracotta,  were  then  falling  back  upon 
Almendral,  and  Blake  engaged  to  bring  them  into 
line  at  Albuera  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th. 
Meanwhile,  as  Badajos  was  the  centre  of  an  arc, 
sweeping  through  Valverde  Albuera  and  Talav^ra 
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^xuf  ^^^^f  it  was  arranged  that  Blake's  army  shonid 
■'  wfetch  the  roads  on  the  right,  the  British  and  the 
May^  fifth  Spanish  army  those  leading  upon  the  centre^ 
and  that  Madden*s  Portuguese  cavalry  should  ob- 
serve those  on  the  left,  leading  through  Talavera 
Real.  The  main  body  of  the  British  being  in  the 
woods  near  Valverde  could  reach  Albuera  by  a 
half  march,  and  no  part  of  the  arc  was  more  than 
four  leagues  from  Badajos ;  but  the  enemy,  being 
on  the  14th  still  at  Los  Santos,  was  eight  leagues 
distant  from  Albuera;  hence,  Beresford,  thinking 
that  he  could  not  be  forstalled  on  any  point  of  im* 
portance  to  the  allies,  continued  to  keep  the  fourth 
division  in  the  trenches. 

On  the  14th  Colborne  rejoined  the  army  with  his 
moveable  column,  Madden  retired  to  Talavera 
Real,  and  Blake's  army  reached  Almendral.  Mean* 
while  the  Anglo-Portuguese  cavalry  under  general 
Long  fell  back  before  the  enemy  from  Zafra  and 
Los  Santos  to  Santa  Marta  and  was  there  joined  by 
Blake's  dr^oons. 

In  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
army  occupied  the  left  of  the  Albuera  position, 
which  was  a  ridge  about  four  miles  long,  having 
the  Aroya  Val  de  Sevilla  in  rear  and  the  Albuera 
river  in  front.  The  right  was  prolonged  towards 
Almendral,  the  left  towards  Badajos,  and  the  ascent 
from  the  river  was  easy,  the  ground  being  in  all 
parts  practicable  for  cavalry  and  artillery.  Some- 
what in  advance  of  the  centre  were  the  bridge  and 
•  village  of  Albuera,  the  former  commanded  by  a 
battery,  the  latter  occupied  by  Alten  s  German  bri- 
gade. Behind  the  Germans  the  second  division, 
under  general  William  Stewart,  formed  one  line, 
the  right  on  a  commanding  hill  over  which  the  Val* 
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verde  road  passed,  the  left  on  the  road  of  Badajos,   ^  y^** 
beyond  which  the  order  of  battle  was  continued,  in 
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two  lines,  by  the  Portuguese  troops  under  general     May. 
Hamilton  and  colonel  Collins. 

The  right  of  the  position,  stronger,  higher,  and 
broader  than  any  other  part,  was  left  open  for 
Blake's  army,  because  Beresford,  thinking  the  hill 
on  the  Valverde  road  to  be  the  key  of  the  position 
as  protecting  his  only  line  of  retreat,  was  desirous 
to  secure  it  with  the  best  troops.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion and  the  infantry  of  the  fifth  Spanish  army  were 
still  before  Badajos  ;  but  general  Cole  had  orders  to 
send  the  seventeenth  Portuguese  regiment  to  Elvas 
and  throw  a  battalion  of  Spaniards  into  Olivenza ;  to 
bring  his  second  brigade,  which  was  before  Chris- 
toval,  over  the  Guadiana  by  a  ford  above  Badajos 
if  practicable  ;  finally  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  notice. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  evening  oi  the  15th,  and  while  Beresford  was 
at  some  distance  on  the  left,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
allied  cavalry,  closely  followed  by  the  French  light 
horsemen,  came  in  from  Santa  Marta,  and  no  in* 
fantry  being  posted  beyond  the  Albuera  to  support 
them,  they  passed  that  river  in  retreat.  Thus 
the  wooded  heights  on  the  right  bank  were 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  his  force  and  dispositions 
were  thereby  effectually  concealed,  and  the  strength 
of  the  allies'  position  was  already  sapped.  Beres- 
ford immediately  formed  a  temporary  right  wing 
with  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  stretched  his  pic- 
quets  along  the  road  to  Almendral,  and  sent  officers 
to  hasten  Blake's  movements ;  but  that  general,  who 
had  only  a  few  miles  of  good  road  to  march  and 
had  promised  to  be  in  line  at  noon,  did  not  reach 
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'xu.^   ^^  ground  before  eleven  at  night,  and  his  rear  was 
— — - —  not  there  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
iiiiy'     16th:  meanwhile,  as  the  enemy  was  evidently  in 
force  on  the  Albuera  road,  Cole  and  Madden  were 
called  up.     The  order  failed  to  reach  Madden,  but 
Cole  brought  the  infantry  of  the  fifth  army,   two 
squadrons  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  two  brigades 
of   the    fourth   division    to   the   position   between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  his  third  brigade,  unable 
to  pass  the  Guadiana  above  Badajos,  was  in  march 
by  Jerumenha.     The  Spanish  troops  immediately 
joined  Blake  on  the  right,  the  two  brigades  of  the 
fourth  division  were  drawn  up  in  columns  behind 
the  second  division,  and   the  Portuguese  squadrons 
were  sent  to  reinforce  colonel  Otway,  whose  horse- 
men, of  the  same  nation,  were  pushed  forwards  in 
front  of  the  left  wing.     Meanwhile  the  great  mass 
of  the  allied  cavalry  was  concentrated  behind  the 
centre,    and    Beresford    dissatisfied    with   general 
Long  gave  general  Lumley  the  chief  command. 

The  position  was  now  occupied  by  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry,  more  than  two  thousand  cavalry,  and 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  of  which  eighteen 
were  nine-pounders ;  but  the  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division  being  still  absent,  the  British  infantry,  the 
pith  and  strength  of  battle,  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand,  and  already  Blake's  arrogance  was 
shaking  Beresford's  authority.  The  French  had 
forty  guns,  and  four  thousand  veteran  cavalry,  but 
only  nineteen  thousand  chosen  infantry ;  yet  being 
of  one  nation,  obedient  to  one  discipline  and  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit,  their  excellent  composition 
amply  compensated  for  the  inferiority  of  numbers, 
and  their  general's  talent  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  his  adversary's. 
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Soult  had  examined  Beresford's  position  without   ^^\^' 
hindrance  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  hearing '        — 
that  the  fourth  division  was  left  before  Badajos,  and     ^' 
that  Blake  would   not  arrive  before  the  17th,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the   next   morning,  for  he  had 
detected    the   weakness  of   the  English   general's 
disposition  for  battle.     The  hill  in  the  centre,  com- 
manding the  Valverde  road,  was  undoubtedly  the 
key  of  the  position  if  an  attack  was  made  parallel  to 
the  front.     But  the  heights  on  the  right  presented 
a  rough  broken  table-land,  trending  backwards  to- 
wards the  Valverde   road  and  looking  into  the  rear 
of  the   line  of  battle ;  and   if  a  powerful  mass  of 
French  troops  could  be  suddenly  placed  there,  they 
would,  unless  beaten  off  again  by  a  counter-attack, 
inevitably  roll  the  allied  army  up  on  its  centre,  and 
push  it  into  the  valley  of  the  Aroya :  the  Valverde 
road  could  then  be  seized,  the  retreat  cut,  and  the 
strong  cavalry  of  the  French  would  complete  the 
victory. 

Now  the  right  of  the  allies  and  the  left  of  the 
French  approximated  to  each  other,  being  only  di» 
vided  by  a  hill,  about  cannon-shot  distance  from 
either,  but  separated  from  the  allies  by  the  Albuera 
and  from  the  French  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Feria. 
This  height,  neglected  by  Beresford,  was  ably  made 
use  of  by  Soult.  During  the  night  he  placed  be- 
hind it  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery  under 
general  Ruty,  the  fifth  corps  under  Girard,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  under  Latour  Maubourg ;  thus  con- 
centrating fifteen  thousand  men  and  thirty  guns 
within  ten  minutes'  march  of  Beresford's  right  wing : 
and  yet  that  general  could  neither  see  a  man,  nor 
draw  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  real  plan  of  at- 
tack.    The  light  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Godinot 
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•^    and  Werle,   and  ten  guns,  still   remained  at  the 
French  marshal's  disposal.     These  he  formed  in  the 
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Ji^ri  woods,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Feria  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the  Albuera.  Werle  was 
to  keep  in  reserve ;  but  Godinot  was  to  attack  the 
village  and  bridge,  and  to  bear  strongly  against  the 
centre  of  the  position,  with  a  view  to  attract  Beres- 
ford's  attention,  to  separate  his  wings,  and  to  double 
up  his  right  at  the  moment  when  the  principal 
attack  should  be  developed. 


BATTLE    OF   ALBUERA. 

Blake  and  Cole  brought  up  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  men,  the  former  in  the  night,  the  latter  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  action  was 
already  begun  ;  but  so  defectively  had  Beresford 
occupied  his  position  that  Soult  although  he  saw 
how  greatly  the  allied  army  had  been  reinforced 
made  no   change  of  disposition.     A  little   before 
nine  o'clock  Godinot  emerged  from  the  woods  with 
his  division  in  one  heavy  column  preceded  by  a 
battery  of  ten  guns.     Flanked  by  the  light  cavalry 
and  followed  by  Werl^'s  division,  he  made  straight 
for  the  bridge  of  Albuera  and  with  a  sharp  can- 
nonade and  musquetry  attempted  to  force  the  pas- 
sage,  while  general   Briche  led  two  hussar  regi- 
ments  further  down   the   river  in   observation   of 
Otway's  horsemen.     Dickson's  guns,  posted  on  the 
rising  ground  above  the  village,  answered  the  fire  of 
the  French,   and  ploughed  through  their  column 
which  was  crowding  towards  the  bridge  although 
the  stream  was  passable  above  and  below.     Beres- 
ford, observing  that  Werl^'s  division  did  not  follow 
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closely,  was  now  convinced  that  the  principal  effort   ^^f^ 
would  be  on  the  right,  and  therefore  ordered  Blake 


18111' 

to  form  a  part  of  the  first  and  all  the  second  line  of  Msy^' 
the  Spanish  army  on  the  broad  part  of  the  hills,  at 
right  angles  to  their  actual  front.  Then  drawing 
the  Portuguese  infantry  of  the  left  wing  to  the 
centre,  he  sent  one  brigade  down  to  support  Alten 
at  the  bridge,  and  directed  general  Hamilton  to 
hold  the  remainder  in  columns  of  battalions,  ready 
to  move  to  any  part  of  the  field.  The  thirteenth 
dragoons  he  posted  near  the  edge  of  the  river, 
above  the  bridge,  and  sent  the  whole  of  the  second 
division  to  support  Blake.  The  horse  artillery,  the 
cavalry  under  Lumley,  and  the  fourth  division  also 
took  ground  to  the  right,  and  were  posted,  the 
horsemen  and  guns  on  a  small  plain  behind  the 
Aroya,  the  fourth  division  in  an  oblique  line  about 
half  musket  shot  behind  them.  This  done,  Beres- 
ford  galloped  to  Blake,  for  that  general  had  refused 
to  change  his  front,  and  with  great  heat  told  colonel 
Hardinge,  the  bearer  of  the  order,  that  the  real 
attack  was  at  the  village  and  bridge.  A  second 
time  he  was  entreated  to  obey,  but  remained  obsti- 
nate until  Beresford  arrived  in  person,  and  then 
only  he  assented  because  the  enemy's  columns  were 
beginning  to  appear  on  his  flank.  Yielding  to  this  . 
evidence  he  proceeded  to  change  his  front,  yet  with 
such  pedantic  slowness,  that  Beresford  impatient 
of  his  folly  took  the  direction  in  person.  ^ 

Great  was  the  confusion  and  the  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned, and  ere  the  troops  were  completely  formed 
the  French  were  amongst  them.  For  scarcely  had 
Godinot  engaged  Alten's  brigade,  when  Werle, 
leaving  only  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  to  support  the 
former  and  some  squadrons  to  w||tch  the  thirteenth 
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^^^   dragoons  and  connect  the  attacks,  countermarched 
-with   the  remainder  of  bis  division,  and  rapidly 


Mil. 

May.  gained  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps  as  it  was  mounting 
the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  allies.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  light  cavalry  also  quitted 
Godinot's  column,  crossed  the  river  Albuera  above 
the  bridge,  ascended  the  left  bank  at  a  gallop,  and, 
sweeping  round  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps  joined 
Latour  Maubourg,  who  was  already  in  face  of 
Lumley's  squadrons.  Thus  half  an  hour  had  suf- 
ficed to  render  Beresford's  position  nearly  desperate. 
Two-thirds  of  the  French  were  in  a  compact  order 
of  battle  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  his  right,  and 
his  army,  disordered  and  composed  of  dififerent  na- 
tions, was  still  in  the  difficult  act  of  changing  its 
front.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  Spanish  line  sufficiently  in  advance  to  give 
room  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  for  the  second  divi- 
sion to  support  it ;  the  French  guns  opened,  their 
infantry  threw  out  a  heavy  musquetry  fire,  and 
their  cavalry,  outflanking  the  front  and  menacing 
different  points,  put  the  Spaniards  in  disorder ;  the 
latter  fell  fast  and  gave  back. 

Soult  thought  the  whole  army  was  yielding,  he 
pushed  forward  his  columns,  his  reserves  mounted 
the  hill  behind  him,  and  general  Ruty  placed  all  the 
French  batteries  in  position.  But  at  this  critical 
moment  general  William  Stewart  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  height,  with  Colbome's  brigade,  which  formed 
the  head  of  the  second  division.  This  officer,  seeing 
the  confusion  above,  desired  to  form  in  order  of  battle 
previous  to  mounting  the  ascent,  but  Stewart,  whose 
boiling  courage  generally  overlaid  his  judgment,  led 
up  without  hesitation  in  column  of  companies,  and 
having  passed  the  Spanish  right,  attempted  to  open 
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out  his  line  in  succession  as  the  battalions  arrived  ^  ^J^* 


at  the  summit.     The  enemy's  fire  was  very  galling  — — — 
and  destructive,  and  the  foremost  troops  charged ;     v*?- 
but  a  heavy  rain  prevented  any  object  from  being 
distinctly  seen,  and  four  regiments  of  hussars  and 
lancers,   which  had  turned  the  right  flank  in  the 
obscurity,  now  came  galloping  in  upon  the  rear  of 
the  line  at  the  instant  of  its  advance,  and  slew  or 
took  two-thirds  of  the  brigade.     One  battalion  only, 
the  thirty-first,  being  still  in  column,  escaped  this 
charge,  and  maintained  its  ground  while  the  French 
horsemen  riding  violently  over    every    thing  else 
penetrated  to  all  parts  and  captured  six  guns.    The 
tumult  was  great  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  lancer  fell 
upon  Beresford,  but  the  marshal,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  put  the  spear  aside  and  cast  the  trooper 
from  his  saddle.    When  the  confusion  was  greatest, 
a  shift  of  wind  blowed  aside  the  smoke  and  mist, 
general  Lumley   perceived  the   mischief  from   the 
plain  below,  and  sending  four  squadrons  out  against 
the  straggling  lancers  cut  many  of  them  off ;  Penne 
Villemur's    Spanish  cavalry  was    also  directed   tON^fix.** 
charge  the  French  horsemen  in  the  plain,  and  they       ^ 
galloped  forwards  until  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
foes  but  then  turned  and  shamefully  fled. 

During  this  first  unhappy  effort  of  the  second 
division,  so  great  was  the  disorder,  that  the  Spaniards 
in  one  part  continued  to  fire  without  cessation 
though  the  British  troops  were  before  them ;  and 
in  another  part,  flying  before  the  lancers,  they 
would  have  broken  through  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment, then  advancing  to  the  succour  of  Colbome's 
brigade,  but  with  a  stern  resolution  that  regiment 
smote  friends  and  foes  without  distinction  in  their 
onward  progress.     Meanwhile  Beresford  urged  the 
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*Xtt^   main  body  of  the  Spaniards  to  advance,  and  find- 
— — —  ing  bis  exhortations  useless  seized  an  ensign  by  the 
Mmfi    breast  bearing  him  and  his  colours  by  main  force  to 
the  front,  yet  the  troops  would  not  follow  and  the 
coward  run  back  when  he  was  released  from  the 
marshal's  grasp.      In  this  crisis  the  weather  which 
had  ruined    Colborne's    brigade    saved   the    day. 
Soult  could  not  see  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and 
still   kept  his  heavy   columns  together  when    the 
decisive  blow  might   have   been  struck.     His  ca- 
valry indeed,  began  to  hem  in  that  of  the  allies, 
but  the  fire  of  the  horse-artillery  enabled  Lumley, 
covered  as  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  add 
supported  by  the  fourth  division,  to  check  them  on 
the  plain,  Colbome  still  remained   on  the  height 
with  the  thirty-first  regiment,  the  British  artillery, 
under  Julius  Hartman,  was  coming  fast  into  action  ; 
and  William  Stewart,  who  had  escaped  the  charge 
of  the  lancers,  was  again  mounting  the  hill  with 
general  Houghton's  brigade,  which  he  brought  on 
with  the  same  vehemence,  but  instructed   by  his 
previous   misfortune  in  a  juster   order  of   battle. 
The  day  now  cleared  and  a  dreadful  fire  poured 
into  the  thickest  of  the  French  columns  convinced 
Soult  that  the  fight  was  yet  to  be  won. 

Houghton's  regiments  reached  the  height  under 
a  very  heavy  cannonade,  and  the  twenty-ninth, 
after  breaking  through  the  fugitive  Spaniards,  was 
charged  in  flank  by  the  French  lancers,  but  two 
companies  wheeling  to  the  right  foiled  this  attack 
with  a  sharp  fire.  The  third  brigade  of  the  second 
division  then  came  up  on  the  left,  and  the  Spanish 
corps  of  Zayas  and  Ballesteros  at  last  moved  for- 
ward. Hartman's  artillery  was  now  in  full  play, 
and  the  enemy's  infantry  recoiled,  but  soon  recover- 
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ing,  renewed  the  fight  with  greater  violence  than  ^^^' 
before.      The  cannon  on   both    sides  discharged-^ 
showers  of  grape  at  half  range,  the  peals  of  mus-     ¥it« 
ketry  were  incessant,  and  often  within  pistoUshot, 
but  the  close  formation  of  the  French  embarrassed 
their  battle,  and  the  British  line  would  not  yield 
them  one  inch  of  ground,  nor  a  moment  of  time  to 
open   their   ranks.      Their   fighting  was  however 
fierce  and  dangerous  :  Stewart  was  twice  wounded, 
colonel   Duckworth   was    slain,    and    the    gallant 
Houghton,  having  received  many  wounds  without 
shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  very  act  of  cheer- 
ing on  his  men. 

Still  the  struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury. 
Colonel  Inglis,  twenty-two  officers,  and  more  than 
four  hundred  men,  out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
that  had  mounted  the  hill,  fell  in  the  fifty-seventh 
alone,  and  the  other  regiments  were  scarcely  better 
off;  not  one-third  were  standing  in  any  ;  their  am- 
munition failed,  and  as  the  English  fire  slackened 
the  enemy  established  a  column  in  advance  upon 
the  right  Sank.  The  play  of  the  artillery  indeed 
checked  them  a  moment,  but  in  this  dreadful  crisis 
Beresford  wavered  !  Destruction  stared  him  in  the 
face,  his  personal  resources  were  exhausted,  and 
the  unhappy  thought  of  a  retreat  rose  in  his  agi- 
tated mind.  He  had  before  brought  Hamilton's 
Portuguese  into  a  situation  to  cover  a  retrograde 
movement ;  he  now  sent  orders  to  general  Alten  to 
abandon  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera,  and  to 
assemble  with  the  Portuguese  artillery  in  such  a 
position  as  would  cover  a  retreat  by  the  Valverde 
road.  But  while  the  commander  was  thus  preparing 
to  resign  the  contest,  colonel  Hardinge  using  his 
name  ordered  general  Cole  to   advance  with  the 
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BOOK    fourth  division  ;  and  then  riding  to  the  third  brigade 
—  of  the  second  division,  which,  under  the  command 
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May!  of  colonel  Abercrombie,  had  hitherto  been  only 
slightly  engaged,  directed  him  also  to  push  forward 
into  the  fight.  The  die  was  thus  cast  and  Beresford 
acquiesced;  Alten  received  orders  to  retake  the 
village,  and  this  terrible  battle  was  continued. 

The  fourth  division  was  composed  of  two  bri- 
gades, the  one  of  Portuguese  under  general  Harvey, 
the  other,  commanded  by  sir  William  Myers,  con- 
sisted of  the  seventh  and  twenty-third  regiments, 
and  was  called  the  fuzileer  brigade :  Harvey's  Por- 
tuguese were  immediately  pushed  in  between  Lum- 
ley's  dragoons  and  the  hill,  where  they  were 
charged  by  some  French  cavalry,  whom  they  beat 
off  and  meantime  Cole  led  his  fuzileers  up  the 
contested  height.  At  this  time  six  guns  were  in 
the  enemy's  possession,  the  whole  of  Werl^s  re- 
serves were  coming  forward  to  reinforce  the  front 
column  of  the  French,  the  remnant  of  Houghton  s 
brigade  could  no  longer  maintain  its  ground,  the 
field  was  heaped  with  carcasses,  the  lancers  were 
riding  furiously  about  the  captured  artillery  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  hill,  and  behind  all,  Ha- 
milton's Portuguese  and  Alten 's  Germans,  now 
withdrawing  from  the  bridge,  seemed  to  be  in  full 
retreat.  Soon  however  Cole's  fuzileers,  flanked  by 
a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion  under  colonel 
Hawkshawe,  mounted  the  hill,  drove  off  the  lancers, 
recovered  five  of  the  captured  guns  and  one  colour, 
and  appeared  on  the  right  of  Houghton's  brigade 
precisely  as  Abercrombie  passed  it  on  the  left. 

Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  and  rapidly  separating  itself  from  the 
confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled  the  enemy  s 
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heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and  pressing 
onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory ;  they  wavered, 
hesitated,  and  then  vomiting  forth  a  storm. of  fire,  M«y 
hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a 
fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery 
whistled  through  the  British  ranks.  Myers  was 
killed,  Cole,  the  three  colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney, 
and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded,  and  the  fuzileer 
battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and 
staggered  like  sinking  ships.  But  suddenly  and 
sternly  recovering  they  closed  on  their  terrible 
enemies  ;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength 
and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did 
Soult  with  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  French- 
men ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans  break  from 
the  crowded  columns  and  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair 
field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and 
fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends 
and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flank 
threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing 
could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden 
burst  of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthu- 
siasm weakened  the  stability  of  their  order,  their 
flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in 
their  front,  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground, 
their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every 
formation,  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the 
dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  as  slowly  and  with  a  horrid  car- 
nage it  was  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  height.  There 
the  French  reserve  mixed  with  the  struggling  multi- 
tude and  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  fight,  but  the 
effort  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  the 
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'xn!^   mighty  mass  gave  way  and  like  a  loosened  cliff 
went  headlong  down  the  steep :  the  rain    flowed 
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*■*/•  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  eighteen 
hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thou- 
sand unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumph- 
ant on  the  fatal  hill ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

While  the  fuzileers  were  striving  on  the  height,   ^y„^- 
the  cavalry  and  Harvey's  brigade  continually  ad- 
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vanced,  and  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons,  being  May! 
also  battered  by  Lefebre's  guns,  retired  before  them, 
yet  still  threatening  the  fuzileers  with  their  right 
while  virith  their  left  they  prevented  Lumley's  horse- 
men from  falling  on  the  defeated  infantry.  Mean- 
while Beresford,  seeing  that  colonel  Hardinge's  de- 
cision had  brought  on  the  critical  moment  of  the 
battle,  endeavoured  to  secure  a  favourable  result. 
Al ten's  Germans  were  ordered  to  retake  the  village, 
which  they  effected  with  some  loss,  and  Blake's 
first  line,  which  had  not  been  at  all  engaged,  was  di- 
rected to  support  them ;  Hamilton's  and  Collins's 
Portuguese,  forming  a  mass  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  were  brought  up  to  strengthen  the  attack  of 
the  fuzileers,  and  of  Abercrombie's  brigade ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  divisions  of  Zayas,  Bal- 
lesteros,  and  Espaiia  advanced.  Nevertheless,  so 
rapid  was  the  execution  of  the  fuzileers,  that  the 
enemy's  infantry  were  never  attained  by  these  re- 
serves, which  yet  suffered  severely ;  for  general 
Ruty  got  the  French  guns  altogether,  and  worked 
them  with  prodigious  activity  while  the  fifth 
corps  still  made  head ;  and  when  the  day  was 
irrevocably  lost,  he  regained  the  other  side  of  the 
Albuera  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  broken 
infantry. 

Beresford  was  too  hardly  handled  to  pursue,  but 
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^^p^    he  formed  a  fresh  line  with  his  Portuguese,  parallel 
—  to  the  hill  from  whence  Soult  had  advanced  to  the 
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May!  attack  in  the  morning,  and  where  the  French 
troops  were  now  rallying  with  their  usual  celerity. 
The  fight  still  continued  at  the  bridge,  but  Godi- 
not's  division  and  the  connecting  battalion  of  gre- 
nadiers on  that  side  were  soon  afterwards  with- 
drawn, and  the  action  was  entirely  terminated 
before  three  o'clock.  The  serious  fighting  had 
endured  only  four  hours,  and  in  that  space  of  time, 
nearly  seven  thousand  of  the  allies  and  above  eight 
thousand  of  their  adversaries  were  struck  down. 
Three  French  generals  were  wounded,  two  slain, 
and  eight  hundred  soldiers  so  badly  hurt  as  to  be 
left  on  the  field.  On  Beresford's  side  only  two 
thousand  Spaniards  and  six  hundred  Germans  and 
Portuguese,  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  hence  it 
is  plain  with  what  a  resolution  the  pure  British 
fought,  for  they  had  but  eighteen  hundred  men 
left  standing !  The  laurel  is  nobly  won  when  the 
exhausted  victor  reels  as  he  places  it  on  his  bleed- 
ing front. 

The  trophies  of  the  French  were  five  hundred 
unwounded  prisoners,  a  howitzer,  and  several  stand 
of  colours.  The  British  had  nothing  of  that  kind 
to  boast  of,  but  the  horrid  piles  of  carcases  within 
their  lines  told  with  dreadful  eloquence  who  were 
the  conquerors ;  and  all  the  night  the  rain  poured 
down,  and  the  river  and  the  hills  and  the  woods, 
resounded  with  the  dismal  clamour  and  groans  of 
dying  men.  •  Beresford,  obliged  to  place  his  Portu- 
guese in  the  front  line,  was  oppressed  with  the 
number  of  his  wounded ;  they  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  sound  amongst  the  British  soldiers,  and 
when  the  piquets  were  posted  few  men 
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to   help   the  sufferers.     In  this  cruel  situation  he  ^yfi^* 
sent  colonel  Hardinge  to  demand  assistance  from         — 
Blake ;  but  wrath  and  mortified  pride  were  predo-    M»y. 
minant   in   that  general's  breast,  and   he  refused, 
saying,  it  was  customary  with  allied  armies  for  each 
to  take  care  of  its  own  men. 

Morning  came,  and  both  sides  remained  in  their 
respective  situations,  the  wounded  still  covering  the 
field  of  battle,  the  hostile  lines  still  menacing  and 
dangerous.  The  greater  multitude  had  fallen  on 
the  French  part,  but  the  best  soldiers  on  that  of  the 
allies,  and  the  dark  masses  of  Soult's  powerful 
cavalry  and  artillery,  covering  all  his  front,  seemed 
alone  able  to  contend  again  for  the  victory ;  the 
right  of  the  French  also  appeared  to  threaten  the 
Badajos  road,  and  Beresford  in  gloom  and  doubt 
awaited  another  attack.  But  on  the  ]  7th,  the  third 
brigade  of  the  fourth  division  came  up  by  a  forced 
march  from  Jerumenha ;  this  enabled  the  second 
division  to  retake  their  former  ground  between  the 
Valverde  and  the  Badajos  roads,  and  on  the  18th, 
Soult  retreated. 

He  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  general 
several  hundred  men,  too  deeply  wounded  to  be  re- 
moved ;  but  all  that  could  travel  he  had,  in  the 
night  of  the  17th,  sent  by  the  royal  road,  through 
Santa  Marta,  Los  Santos,  and  Monasterio  to  Se- 
ville. Now  protecting  his  movements  with  all  his 
horsemen  and  six  battalions  of  infantry,  he  filed 
the  army  in  the  morning  to  its  right,  and  so  gained 
the  road  of  Solano.  When  this  flank  march  was 
completed,  Latour  Maubourg  covered  the  rear  with 
the  heavy  dragoons,  and  Brich^  protected  the  march 
of  the  wounded  men  by  the  royal  road.  Soult 
however  halted  the  19th  at  Solano,  designing  to  S 
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^g*    hold  on  in  Estremadura,  and    to  draw   reinforce- 
ments from  Andalusia ;  for  he  knew  well,  though 


>^  Beresford  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  hurt 
BadajoSy  Wellington  would  soon  come  down  and 
fresh  combats  would  be  necessary  to  save  that  for- 
tress. He  had  as  early  as  the  14th  commenced  re- 
pairing the  castle  of  Villalba^  a  large  structure 
between  Almendralejos  and  Santa  Marta ;  and  he 
now  continued  the  work,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
head  of  cantonments,  which  the  allies  should  be 
unable  to  take  before  the  French  army  could  be  re- 
inforced. 

When  Beresford  discovered  the  enemy's  retreat^ 
he  despatched  general  Hamilton  to  make  a  show  of 
re-investing  Badajos^  and  it  was  effected  at  day- 
break the  19th,  but  on  the  left  bank  only.  Mean- 
time the  allied  cavalry,  supported  by  Altens 
Germans,  followed  the  French  line  of  retreat. 
Soult  then  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Fuente 
del  Maestre,  but  the  Spanish  cavalry  cut  off  some 
of  his  men  and  menaced  Villalba.  Lord  Welling- 
ton reached  the  field  of  battle  the  same  day,  and 
after  examining  the  state  of  affairs,  desired  the 
marshal  to  follow  the  enemy  cautiously :  then 
returning  to  Elvas  himself,-  he  directed  the  third 
and  seventh  divisions,  which  were  already  at  Campo 
Mayor,  to  complete  the  re-investment  of  Badajos 
on  the  right  bank.  During  this  time  Beresford 
advanced  by  the  Solano  road  to  Almendralejos, 
where  he  found  some  more  wounded  men ;  and  his 
further  progress  was  not  opposed.  The  number  of 
officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  French  army,  to- 
gether with  the  privations  endured,  had  produced 
despondence  and  discontent ;  the  garrison  at  Vil* 
lalba  was  so  little  dbposed  to  maintain  the  castle, 
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that  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  evacuated  it,  and  coa-?   ^"m*^' 


tinued  his  own  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Llerena^ 
where   he  assumed  a  position  on  the  23d,  placing    M«fJ 
his   cavalry  near   Usagre.      This  abandonment   of 
the  royal  road  to  Seville  was  however  a  well-con- 
sidered  movement.      The  country  through  which 
Soult  passed  was  more  fruitful  and  open,  and  he 
could   draw   greater  advantage  from  his   superior 
cavalry  ;  the  mountains  behind  him  were  so  strong 
he   had   nothing   to   fear  from  an  attack,  and  by 
Bel  alcazar  and  Almaden  he  could  maintain  a  com«- 
munication  with  La  Mancha,  from  whence  he  ex- 
pected Drouet's  division.     The  road  of  Guadalcanal 
was  in  his  rear,  by  which  he  could  draw  reinforce- 
ments from  Cordoba  and  from  the  fourth  corps,  and 
as  the  allies  durst  not  venture  to  expose  their  left 
flank  by  marching  on  Monasterio  he  effectually  co- 
vered Andalusia.  ^ 
From  Llerena,   a  detachment  was  sent  to  drive 
away  a  Spanish  Partida  corps  which  had  cut  his 
communications  with  Guadalcanal,  and  at  the  same 
time  Latour  Maubourg  was  directed  to  scour  the 
country  beyond  Usagre.     This   led   to  an   action. 
The  town,  built  upon  a  hill,  and  covered  towards 
Los  Santos  by  a  river  with  steep  and  rugged  banks, 
had  only  the  one  outlet  by  the  bridge  on  that  side, 
and    when  Latour  Maubourg  approached   Lumley 
retired  across  the  river.     The  French  light  cavalry 
then  marched  along  the  right  bank,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  lower  down  and  thus  covering  the 
passage  of  the  heavy  horsemen  ;  but  before  they 
could  effect  this  object,  general  Bron  rashly  passed 
the  river  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  drew 
up  in  line  just  beyond  the  bridge.      Lumley  was 
then  lying  close  behind  a  rising  ground,  and  when 
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^xu^   the  French   regiments    had   advanced  a  sufficient 

•  distance,  Lefebre's  guns  opened  on  them,  and  the 

May*  third  dragoon  guards  and  fourth  dragoons  charged 
them  in  front  while  Madden's  Portuguese  fell  on 
their  flank.  They  were  overthrown  at  the  first 
shock,  and  fled  towards  the  bridge,  which  being 
choked  with  the  remainder  of  the  French  cavalry, 
advancing  to  their  support,  the  fugitives  turned  to 
the  right  and  left  and  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves amongst  some  gardens  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  there  they  were  pursued  and  sabred 
until  the  French  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  their 
distress,  checked  the  victors  by  a  fire  of  carbines 
and  artillery.  Some  wounded  prisoners  were  taken, 
but  a  Guerilla  party  which  had  not  joined  in  the 
attack  suddenly  massacred  them.  However,  forty 
killed  in  fair  fight  and  more  than  a  hundred 
wounded,  attested  the  vigour  of  Lumley's  conduct 
in  this  affair,  which  terminated  Beresford's  opera- 
tions ;  for  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  Regency 
had  reduced  the  Portuguese  army  imperatively 
called  for  the  marshal's  presence  elsewhere.  Ge- 
neral Hill  having  now  returned  to  Portugal  re-as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  second  division,  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  troops,  and  lord  Wellington 
directed  the  renewed  siege  of  Badajos  in  person. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


No  general  ever  gained  so  great  a  battle  with  so 
little  increase  of  military  reputation  as  marshal 
Beresford.  His  personal  intrepidity  and  strength, 
qualities  so  attractive  for  the  multitude,  were  conspi* 
cuously  displayed,  yet  the  breath  of  his  own  army 
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withered  his  laurels,   and  his  triumph  was  disputed   ^y^j^- 

by  the  very  soldiers  who  followed  his  car.     Their 

censures  have  been  reiterated  without  change  and 
without  abatement  even  to  this  hour ;  and  a  close 
examination  of  his  operations,  while  it  detects  many 
ill-founded  objections  and  others  tainted  with 
malice,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  general  feeling 
was  right. 

When  he  had  passed  the  Guadiana  and  driven 
the  fifth  corps  upon  Guadalcanal,  the  delay  that 
intervened  before  he  invested  Badajos  was  unjustly 
attributed  to  him  :  it  was  lord  Wellington's  orders, 
resulting  from  the  tardiness  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
that  paralyzed  his  operations.  But  when  the  time 
for  action  arrived ,  the  want  of  concert  in  the  invest- 
ment, and  the  ill-matured  attack  on  San  Christoval 
belonged  to  himself;  and  he  is  especially  responsi- 
ble in  reputation  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former,  be- 
cause captain  Squire  earnestly  warned  him  of  the  nS!*x.  '*' 
inevitable  result,  but  his  words  were  unheeded. 
During  the  progress  of  the  siege  also  either  the 
want  of  correct  intelligence,  or  a  blunted  judgement, 
misled  the  marshal.  It  was  remarked  that  at  all 
times  he  too  readily  believed  those  idle  tales  of 
distress  and  difficulties  in  the  French  armies,  with 
which  the  spies  generally  and  the  deserters  always 
interlarded  their  information  :  thus  he  was  incre- 
dulous of  Souk's  enterprise,  and  that  officer  was 
actually  over  the  Morena  before  the  orders  were 
given  to  commence  the  main  attack  of  the  castle  of 
Badajos.  However,  the  firmness  with  which  Beres- 
ford  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  engineers  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  the  quick  and  orderly  re- 
moval of  the  stores  and  battering-train,  were  alike 
remarkable  and  praiseworthy.     It  would  have  been 
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"^n"^  happy  if  he  had  shewn  as  much  magnanimity  in 
-  what  followed. 

When  he  met  Blake  and  Castanos  at  Valverde, 
the  alternative  of  fighting  or  retiring  behind  the 
Guadiana  was  the  subject  of  consideration.  The 
Spanish  generals  were  both  in  favour  of  giving 
battle.  Blake,  who  could  not  retire  the  way  he 
had  arrived  without  danger  of  having  his  march 
intercepted,  was  particularly  earnest  to  fight,  af- 
firming that  his  troops  already  in  a  miserable  state, 
would  disperse  entirely  if  they  were  obliged  to 
enter  Portugal.  Castanos  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Beresford  also  argued,  that  it  was  unwise  to  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  taking  Badajos,  and  ungenerous 
to  desert  the  people  of  Estremadura ;  that  a  retreat 
would  endanger  Elvas,  lay  open  the  Alemtqo,  and 
encourage  the  enemy  to  push  his  incursions  further, 
which  he  could  safely  do,  having  such  a  fortress 
as  Badajos  with  its  bridge  over  the  Guadiana, 
in  his  rear ;  that  a  battle  must  then  be  fought  in 
the  Alemtejo  with  fewer  troops  and  after  a  dis- 
piriting retreat ;  that  there  was  a  greater  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  Portuguese  than  in  the  Spanish 
province;  finally  that  as  the  weather  was  me- 
nacing, the  Guadiana  might  again  rise  before  the 
stores  were  carried  over,  when  the  latter  must  be 
abandoned,  or  the  army  endangered  to  protect  their 
passage. 

But  these  plausible  reasons  were  but  a  mask. 
The  true  cause  why  the  English  general  adopted 
Blake's  proposals  was  the  impatient  temper  of  the 
British  troops.  None  of  them  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  battles  under  lord  Wellington.  At  Busaco 
the  regiments  of  the  fourth  division  were  idle 
spectators  on  the  left,   as  those  of  the  second  divi- 
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sion  were  on  the  right,  while  the  action  was  in  the  ^ynf ' 
centre.  During  Massena's  retreat  they  had  not" 
been  employed  under  fire,  and  the  combats  of 
Sabugal  and  Fuentes  Onoro  had  been  foiight  with- 
out them.  Thus  a  burning  thirst  for  battle  was 
general,  and  Beresford  had  not  the  art  either  of 
conciliating  or  of  exacting  the  confidence  of  his 
troops.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  retreated,  a 
very  violent  and  unjust  clamour  would  have  been 
raised  against  him ;  and  this  was  so  strongly  and 
unceremoniously  represented  to  him  by  an  officer 
on  his  own  staff  that  he  gave  way.  These  are 
what  may  be  termed  the  moral  obstacles  of  war. 
Such  men  as  lord  Wellington  or  sir  John  Moore  can 
stride  over  them,  but  to  second-rate  minds  they  are 
insuperable.  Practice  and  study  may  make  a  good 
general  as  far  as  the  handling  of  troops  and  the 
designing  of  a  campaign,  but  the  ascendancy  of 
spirit  which  leads  the  wise  while  it  controls  the 
insolence  of  folly,  is  a  rare  gift  of  nature. 

Beresford  yielded  with  an  unhappy  flexibility 
to  the  clamour  of  the  army  and  the  representations 
of  Blake,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  fight  was  unwarrantable  on  any  sound 
military  principle.  We  may  pass  over  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  the  taking  of  Badajos,  because 
neither  the  measures  nor  the  means  of  the  English 
general  promised  the  slightest  chance  of  success ; 
the  siege  would  have  died  away  of  itself  in  default 
of  resources  to  carry  it  on.  The  true  question  to 
consider  was,  not  whether  Estremadura  should  be 
deserted  or  Badajos  abandoned ;  but  whether  lord 
Wellington's  combinations,  his  great  and  well  con- 
sidered design  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula 
should  be  ruined  and  defaced  at  a  blow.     To  say 
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^^^  that  the  Alemtejo  could  not  have  been  defended 
until  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  from  the 
north  with  reinforcements  was  mere  trifling.  Soult, 
with  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand  men,  dared  not 
have  attempted  the  siege  of  Elvas  in  the  face  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  such  as  Beresford  com- 
manded. The  result  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro 
was  known  in  the  English  and  in  the  French  camps 
before  the  allies  broke  up  from  Badajos,  hence  Beres- 
ford was  certain  that  additional  troops  would  soon 
be  brought  down  to  the  Guadiana ;  indeed  the  third 
and  seventh  divisions  were  actually  at  Campo  Mayor 
the  23d  of  May.  The  danger  to  the  Alemtejo  was, 
therefore  slight,  and  the  necessity  of  a  battle  being 
by  no  means  apparent  it  remains  to  analyze  the 
chances  of  success. 

Soult  s  numbers  were  not  accurately  known,  but 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  veteran  troops;  he  had  also  a  great 
superiority  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  country 
was  peculiarly  suitable  for  these  arms.  The  mar- 
tial character  of  the  man  was  also  known.  Now 
the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field  more  of  iufSsmtry 
by  ten  thousand  than  the  French,  yet  they  were  of 
various  tongues,  and  the  Spanish  part,  ill  armed 
starving  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  been 
repeatedly  and  recently  defeated  by  the  very  troops 
they  were  going  to  engage.  The  French  were 
compact,  swift  of  movement,  inured  to  war,  used 
to  act  together,  and  under  the  command  of  one 
able  and  experienced  general.  The  allied  army 
was  unwieldy,  each  nation  mistrusting  the  other, 
and  the  whole  without  unity  of  spirit  or  of  dis- 
cipline or  of  command.  On  what  then  could  mar- 
shal Beresford  found  his  hopes  of  success?     The 
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British  troops.  The  latter  were  therefore  to  be  freely   ^^i^' 
used.     But  was  it  a  time  to  risk  the  total  destruc-  - 
tion  of  two  superb  divisions,  and  to  encounter  a 
certain  and  heavy  loss  of  men,  whose  value  he  knew 
so  well  when  he  calculated  upon  them  alone  for 
victory  in  such  circumstances  ? 

To  resolve  on  battle  was,  however,  easier  than 
to  prepare  for  it  with  skill.  Albuera  was  the  point 
of  concentration.  Colonel  Colbome's  brigade  did 
not  arrive  until  the  14th,  and  there  was  no  certainty 
that  it  could  arrive  before  the  enemy  did.-  Blake 
did  not  arrive  until  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th.  The  fourth  division  not  until  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  action  had  commenced.  Kemmis's  fine 
British  brigade  and  Madden's  cavalry,  did  not 
come  at  all.  These  facts  prove  that  the  whole  plan 
was  faulty,  it  was  mere  accident  that  a  sufficient 
force  to  give  battle  was  concentrated.  Beresford 
was  too  late,  and  the  keeping  up  the  investment  of 
Badajos,  although  laudable  in  one  sense  was  on  the 
whole  a  great  error ;  it  was  only  an  accessory  ;  and 
yet  the  success  of  the  principal  object  was  made 
subservient  to  it.  If  Soult,  instead  of  passing  by 
Villa  Franca  in  his  advance,  had  pushed  straight 
on  from  Los  Santos  to  Albuera,  he  would  have 
arrived  the  15th,  when  Beresford  had  not  much 
more  than  half  his  force  in  position ;  the  point  of 
concentration  would  then  have  been  lost  and  the 
allies  scattered  in  all  directions.  If  the  French  had 
even  continued  their  march  by  Solano  instead  of 
turning  upon  Albuera,  they  must  inevitably  have 
communicated  with  Badajos,  unless  Beresford  had 
fought  without  waiting  for  Blake,  and  without 
Kemmis's  brigade.  Why  then  did  the  French  mar- 
shal turn  out  of  the  way  to  seek  a  battle,  in  prefe- 
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^xSl  ^^"^^  ^^  attaining  his  object  without  one?  And 
-  why  did  he  neglect  to  operate  by  his  right  or  left 
until  the  unwieldy  allied  army  should  separate  or 
get  into  confusion,  &s  it  inevitably  would  have  done? 
Because  the  English  general's  dispositions  were  so 
faulty  that  no  worse  error  could  well  be  expected 
from  him,  and  Soult  had  every  reason  to  hope  for 
a  great  and  decided  victory :  a  victory  which  would 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  Massena  s  failure. 
He  knew  that  only  one-half  of  the  allied  force  was 
at  Albuera  on  the  15th,  and  when  he  examined 
the  ground  every  thing  promised  the  most  complete 
success. 

Marshal  Beresford  had  fixed  upon  and  studied 
his  own  field  of  battle  above  a  month  before  the 
action  took  place,  and  yet  occupied  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  defeat  almost  certain ;  his  in- 
fantry were  not  held  in  hand,  and  his  inferiority  in 
guns  and  cavalry  was  not  compensated  for  by  en- 
trenchments.    But  were  any  other  proofs  of  error 
wanting,  this  fact  would  suffice,  he  had  superior 
numbers  of  infantry  on  a  field  of  battle  scarcely 
three  miles  long,  yet  ten  thousand  of  his  troops 
never  fired  a  shot,  and  three  times  the  day  was 
lost  and  won,   the  allies  being  always  fewest  in 
number   at   the  decisive   point.      It    is   true   that 
Blake's  conduct  was  very  perplexing ;  it  is  true  that 
general  William  Stewart's  error  cost  one  brigade^ 
and  annihilated  the  command  of  colonel  Colborne, 
a  man  capable  of  turning  the  fate  of  a  battle  even 
with  fewer  troops  than  those  swept  away  from  him 
by  the  French  cavalry :  but  the  neglect  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  Albuera,  fronting  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion, was  Beresford  s  own  error  and  a  most  serious 
one;   so  also  were  the  successive  attacks. of  the 
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brigades,  and  the  hesitation  about  the  fourth  divi-  ^y^j* 
sion.  And  where  are  we  to  look  for  that  promptness  — 
in  critical  moments  which  marks  the  great  com- 
mander? It  was  colonel  Hardinge  who  gave  the 
fourth  division  and  Abercrombie's  brigade  orders 
to  advance ;  it  was  their  astounding  valour  in 
attack,  the  astonishing  firmness  of  Houghton's  bri- 
gade in  defence,  that  saved  the  day.  The  person 
of  the  general -in-chief  was  indeed  seen  every  where, 
a  gallant  soldier !  but  the  mind  of  the  great  com- 
mander was  seen  no  where. 

Beresford  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle, 
yet  he  could  not  take  Badajos ;  that  prize  was  still 
to  be  obtained  by  many  great  efforts,  and  many 
deep  combinations  on  the  part  of  a  far  greater  man ; 
neither  did  he  clear  Estremadura,  for  Soult  main- 
tained his  positions  from  Llerena  to  Usagre.  What 
then  did  he  gain?  The  power  of  simulating  a 
renewal  of  the  siege,  and  holding  his  own  canton- 
ments on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana;  I  say 
simulating,  for  if  the  third  and  seventh  divisions 
bad  not  arrived  from  Beira,  even  the  investment 
could  not  have  been  completed.  These  illusive 
advantages  he  purchased  at  the  price  of  seven 
thousand  men.  With  a  smaller  loss  lord  Wellington 
had  fought  two  general  and  several  minor  actions, 
bad  baffled  Massena,  and  turned  seventy  thousand 
men  out  of  Portugal ! 

Such  being  the  fruit  of  victory,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  defeat?  There  was  no  retreat, 
save  by  the  temporary  bridge  of  Jerumenha ;  and 
had  the  hill  on  the  right  been  carried  in  the  battle, 
the  Valverde  road  would  have  been  in  Soult's  pos- 
session and  the  line  of  retreat  cut ;  had  it  even  been 
otherwise,  Beresford,  with  four  thousand  victorious  M 
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^xn*^  FrencB  cavalry  at  his  heels,  could  never  have  passed 
-the  river.  Back  then  must  have  come  the  army 
from  the  north, — the  lines  of  Lisbon  virould  have 
been  once  more  occupied — a  French  force  fixed  on 
the  south  of  the  Tagus — Spain  ruined — Portugal 
laid  prostrate — England  in  dismay.  Could  even 
the  genius  of  lord  Wellington  have  recovered  such 
a  state  of  affairs?  And  yet,  with  these  results, 
the  terrible  balance  hanging  for  two  hours,  twice 
trembled  to  the  sinister  side  and  only  yielded  at  last 
to  the  superlative  vigour  of  the  fnsileers.  The  battle 
should  never  have  been  fought.  The  siege  of  Ba- 
dajos  could  not  have  been  renewed  without  rein- 
forcements, and  with  them  it  could  have  been 
renewed  without  an  action,  or  at  least  without 
risking  an  unequal  one. 

But  would  even  the  bravery  of  British  soldiers 
have  saved  the  day  at  Albuera,  if  the  French  ge- 
neral had  not  also  committed  great  errors.  His 
plan  of  attack  and  his  execution  of  it,  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  Spanish  line  fell  back  in  disorder, 
cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  after  that,  the  mode 
of  fighting  in  dense  columns  being  followed  beyond 
reason,  lost  the  fairest  field  ever  offered  in  Spain 
to  the  French  arms.  Had  the  fifth  corps  opened 
out  while  there  was  time  to  do  so,  that  is,  between 
the  falling  back  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  advance 
of  Houghton's  brigade,  what  on  earth  could  have 
saved  Beresford  from  a  total  defeat  ?  The  fire  of 
the  enemy's  columns  alone  destroyed  two*thirds  of 
his  British  troops ;  the  fire  of  their  lines  would 
have  swept  away  all ! 

It  has  been  said  that  Latour  Maubourg  and  Go- 
dinot  did  not  second  Soult  with  sufiBicient  vigour, 
and  the  latter  certainly  did  not  display  any  great 
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energy  ;  but  the  village  was  maintained  against  him 
by  Alten's  Germans,  good  and  hardy  troops,  and ' 
well  backed  up  by  a  great  body  of  Portuguese. 
Latour  Maubourg  s  movements  seem  to  have  been 
objected  to  without  reason.  He  took  six  guns, 
sabred  many  Spaniards,  and  overthrew  a  whole  bri- 
gade of  the  British,  without  ceasing  to  keep  in 
check  their  cavalry.  He  was  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  but  general  Lumley  handled  the 
allied  squadrons  with  skill  and  courage,  drawing 
all  the  advantage  possible  from  his  situation ;  and  in 
the  choice  of  that  situation  none  can  deny  ability 
to  marshal  Beresford.  The  rising  groimd  behind 
the  horsemen,  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  in  their  front, 
the  aid  of  the  horse-artillery,  and  the  support  of 
the  fourth  division,  were  all  circumstances  of 
strength,  so  well  combined  that  nothing  could  be 
better,  and  they  dictated  Latour  Maubourg  s  pro- 
ceedings, which  seem  consonant  to  true  principles. 
For  if  he  had  charged  in  mass  under  the  fire  of 
Lefebre's  guns,  he  must  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion in  passing  the  bed  of  the  Aroya  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fourth  division,  advancing  along  the 
slopes,  would  have  opened  a  musquetry  on  his  right 
flank :  Lumley  could  then  have  charged,  or  retired 
up  the  hill,  according  to  circumstances.  Great  loss 
might  thus  have  been  sustained,  and  nothing  very 
decisive  could  have  accrued  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French,  because  no  number  of  cavalry,  if  unsus- 
tained  by  infantry  and  artillery,  can  make  a  serious 
impression  against  the  three  arms  united.  It  was 
therefore  another  error  in  Soult  not  to  have  joined 
some  guns  and  infantry  to  his  cavalry,  when  he 
perceived  that  his  enemy  had  done  so  on  his  part. 
Ten  g^ns,  and  half  the  infantry  uselessly  slaugh- 
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^xSf  *^^^  i^  columns  on  the  height  above,  would  have 
turned  the  scale  of  battle  below.  For  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  fuzileers  came  up  the  hill,  Hough- 
ton's brigade  was  quite  exhausted,  and  the  few  men 
standing  were  without  ammunition ;  but  if  a  French 
battery  and  a  body  of  infantry  had  been  joined  to 
the  French  cavalry  the  fuzileers  could  not  hate 
moved. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  Latour  Maubourg 
was  not  so  strengthened,  a  repulse  might  have  been 
fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  French  infantry 
on  the  hill,  as  their  left  would  have  been  open  to 
the  enterprises  of  the   allied  cavalry.     If  he  had 
stretched  away  to  his  own  left,  he  would,  in  like 
manner,  have  exposed  the  flank  of  Soult's  infantry, 
his  movements  would  have  been  eccentric  and  con- 
trary to  sound  principles ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster  to  the  corps  on  the  hill,  as  really  happened, 
destructive  to  the  safety  of  the  retreating  army.  By 
keeping  in  mass  on  the  plain,  and  detaching  squa- 
drons from  time  to  time,  as  favourable  opportunities 
offered  for  partial  charges,  he  gained,  as  we  have 
seen,  great  advantages  during  the  action  and  kept 
his  troopers  well  in  hand  for  the  decisive  moment ; 
finally,  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  infantry. 
Still  it  may  be  admitted  that,  with  such  superior 
numbers,    he  should   have   more  closely  pressed 
Lumley. 

Wlien  Soult  had  regained  the  hills  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Albuera  the  battle  ceased,  each  side 
being  so  hardly  handled  and  so  exhausted  that 
neither  offered  to  renew  the  fight.  Here  was  the 
greatest  failure  of  the  French  commander.  He  had 
lost  eight  thousand  men,  but  he  had  still  fifteen 
thousand  under  arms ;  his  artillery  and  his  cavalry 
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were  comparatively  untouched ;  whereas  of  the  allied  ^y„^" 
army,  only  eighteen  hundred  British  infantry  were  — ~ — 
left  standing,  and  all  the  troops  were  suffering  greatly 
from  famine  ;  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  feeding 
on  horse-flesh,  and  were  so  extenuated  by  continual 
fatigue  and  misery,  that  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  battle  they  had  deserted  in  considerable 
numbers  even  to  the  French,  hoping  thus  to  get 
food.  These  circumstances  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  reflecting  on  their  conduct  in  the  battle; 
under  such  a  commander  as  Blake,  and  enduring 
such  heavy  privations,  it  was  a  great  effort  of  reso- 
lution and  honourable  to  them  that  they  fought  at 
all.  Their  resistance,  feeble  when  compared  to  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  British,  was  by  no  means 
weak  in  itself  or  infirm ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  men  so  exhausted  and  so  ill-managed  should 
have  been  deaf  to  the  call  of  Beresford,  a  strange 
general,  whose  exhortations  they  probably  did  not 
understand :  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed 
they  followed  the  fuzileers  with  alacrity,  and  at  no 
period  did  they  give  way  with  dishonour. 

Nevertheless,  all  circumstances  considered,  they 
were  not  and  could  not  be  equal  to  a  second. des- 
perate struggle;  a  renewed  attack  on  the  17th, 
would  have  certainly  ended  in  favour  of  the  French ; 
and  so  conscious  was  Beresford  of  this,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  he  wrote  to  lord  Wellington, 
avowing  that  he  anticipated  a  certain  and  ruinous 
defeat  the  next  day,  and  was  resolved  not  to  survive 
it.  The  resolution  with  which  he  maintained  the 
position  notwithstanding,  was  the  strongest  indica- 
tion of  military  talent  he  gave  during  the  whole  of 
his  operations ;  had  Soult  only  persisted  in  holding 
his  position  with  equal  pertinacity,  Beresford  must 
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BOOK  have  retired.  It  was  a  great  and  decided  mistake 
of  the  French  marshal  not  to  have  done  so.  There 
is  nothing  more  essential  in  war  than  a  confident 
front ;  a  general  should  never  acknowledge  himself 
vanquished,  for  the  front  line  of  an  army  always 
looks  formidable,  and  the  adversary  can  seldom  see 
the  real  state  of  what  is  behind.  The  importance 
of  this  maxim  is  finely  indicated  in  Livy,  who 
relates,  that  after  a  drawn  battle  a  god  calling  out 
in  the  night,  declared  the  Etruscans  had  lost  one 
man  more  than  the  Romans !  Whereupon  the 
former  retired,  and  the  latter  remaining  on  the  field 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  a  real  victory. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  FORMER  VOLUMES. 


Letter  Jram  major-general  F.  Ponsonby  to  colonel  Napier, 

After  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  men- 
tioned my  name,  in  your  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera»  it  may 
appear  extraordinary  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  this  letter ; 
but  my  silence  might  be  interpreted  into  the  wish  of  taking  praise 
to  myself  which  I  do  not  deserve. 

The  whole  of  your  account  of  the  charge  made  by  general 
Anson's  brigade  is  substantially  correct;  you  have  given  the 
reason  for  it,  and  the  result ;  but  there  are  two  points,  in  the 
detail,  which  are  inaccurate.  The  first  affecting  the  German 
hussars ;  the  other  respecting  myself. 

The  Germans,  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-third,  could  not  reach 
the  French  columns,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  ravine 
where  they  charged ;  this  I  ascertained,  by  personal  observation, 
the  following  day ;  the  obstacle  was  much  less  serious  where  the 
twenty-third  attacked,  headed  by  general  Anson  and  colonel 
Seymour.  The  mountain  torrent,  which  gradually  decreased  as 
it  descended  into  the  plain,  was  about  thirty  yards  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  twenty-third,  though  much  broken  in  passing 
this  obstacle,  charged  up  to  the  columns,  and  was  repulsed,  no 
rally  could  be  attempted  ;  but  the  right  squadron,  under  captain 
Drake,  having  an  easier  passage  of  the  ravine,  and  no  French 
column  immediately  in  front,  passed  through  the  intervals,  and 
caused  much  confusion,  which,  together  with  the  delay  occasioned 
by  the  charge,  prevented  the  masses  of  infantry  which  were  in 
readiness  on  the  French  right  flank,  from  joining  in  the  general 
attack  on  our  line. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  account,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
exact  truth,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  accuracy 
of  your  description  of  the  movement;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  proves 
that  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  halt  by  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
and  that  I  had  no  particular  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  charge 
of  the  twenty-third. 

Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  Ponsonby. 
Malta,  Dec.  30,  1829. 
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Note  sur  la  Situation  actuelle  de  VEspagne, 

Eochefort,  U  Ao&t,  1808. 

1^.  Les  ^v^nemens  inattendus  du  g^n^ral  Dapont  8ont  uae 
preuve  de  plus  que  le  bucc^  de  la  guerre  d^nd  d«  la  pnidaDoe» 
de  la  bonue  conduite,  et  de  Texperience  du  g^^ral. 

2^.  A  la  jBeule  lecture  du  rapport  du  colonel  d'Afiry,  od  avoit 
diving  toua  les  evenemens ;  apr^  une  perte  aussi  conaiderable,  on 
ne  peut  ^tre  surpris  que  le  roi  et  les  g^n^ux  jugent  conveoal^ 
de  concentrer  Tarm^e  et  d*evacaer  Madrid. 

£n  examiuant  avec  attention,  non  les  rapports  mepsongers  des 
individus  qui  parlent  dans  leur  sens,  mais  les  faits  tela  qa*ila  se 
sont  passes,  on  est  convaincu :  premi^renient,  que  le  general  Cas- 
tanos  n'avoit  pas  plus  de  vingt^cinq  mille  hommes  de  troupe  de 
ligne  et  de  quinze  mille  pajsans ;  un  jour  on  sera  a  meme  de 
T^rifier  ce  qui  sera  avance  ici.  Secondement,  que  si  le  general 
Dupont  les  eut  attaqu^,  ou  se  fut  battii  avec  taut  son  corps  reuni, 
11  les  eut  compUtement  defaits. 

3^.  On  pense  qu*on  aura  tout  le  terns  d  evacuer  les  bkss^  de 
Madrid  qui  arrivent  a  Aranda ;  il  faudra  occuper  aussi  longtems 
qu'il  sera  possible  les  hauteurs  de  Buitrago,  afin  de  donner  le 
temps  au  mar^chal  Bessi^res,  de  revenir  de  son  mouvement  de 
Gallice;  qu*il  faut  reorganiser  la  province  de  Burgos,  les  trois 
BiscayeSy  et  la  province  de  Navarre ;  elles  coxnprendront  facile* 
ment  que,  dans  ce  moment  plus  que  jamais,  elles  doivent  rester 
fiddles  et  se  bien  conduire  sous  peine  d'etre  trait^  avec  toute  la 
rigueur  de  la  guerre. 

4^.  On  pense  que  Tarmee  doit  6tre  dlvis^  en  trois  corps,  h 
corps  principal^  ou  de  centre,  ou  conunande  le  roi,  qu'on  porleroit 
a  30,000  hommes  camp^  k  Aranda ;  le  corps  de  droite,  du  ma- 
rechal  Bessi^res,  d*environ  15  mille  hommes  falsant  face  a  ce  qui 
pourroit  arriver  de  Gallice  ou  d'Estramadure,  occupant  Valladolid 
par  une  division,  ayant  une  autre  division  intermediaire  avec  le 
corps  du  centre,  et  une  troisi^me  division  de  plus  sur  sa  droite, 
selon  les  circonstanceai;  enfin  le  corps  de  gauche,  on  d'Arragon, 
destine  a  maintenir  la  Navarre  et  le  pays  environnant,  occupaat 
Logrono  et  Tudela,  et  liant  sa  droite  en  corps  du  centre,  par  une 
division  qui  au  besoin  renforceroit  ce  corps  et  devra  maintenir 
Soria  par  un  corps  vplant. 

Le  corps  du  centre,  et  le  corps  de  droite  doivent  s*appuyer  ear 
Burgos,  et  le  corps  d'Arragon  doit  avoir  son  aj^mi  sur  Pampelune. 

5^.  Pour  organiser  le  corps  du  centre  dans  ce  but,   on  croit 
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qu*on  doit  le  renforcer  de  la  brigade  du  14"*^  et  44""*  de  lig^e, 
200  chevaox  et  8  pieces  de  canon,  qu'on  tireroit  da  corps  devant 
Saragosse;  de  la  brigade  da  g^n^al  Mod  ton  compos^e  da  4"^ 
leg^re,  15*"*  leg^re,  dn  bataillon  de  Paris,  et  de  huit  pi^es  de 
canon ;  de  la  brigade  command^e  par  le  marshal  Ney,  et  qui  est 
d^ja  k  one  marcbe  en  avant  de  Bajonne,  compos^e  du  43"**,  et  du 
51"** de  ligne,  du  26™*  de  chasseurs,  et  de  6  pieces  de  canon;  enfin 
de  4  escadrons  de  marche  de  dragons  et  d*une  regiment  Polohais 
de  la  garde ;  on  r^oniroit  le  3*°'  bataillon  aux  deux  premiers  de 
tours  les  regimens  d*infant^rie,  et  on  m^leroit  les  jeunes  soldats 
aux  anciens. 

On  ^alue  k  environ  dix  mille  hommes  de  renfort  que  re- 
cevroit  le  corps  du  centre,  qai  seroit  alors  compost :  savoir  des 
18,000  qui  le  forment  a  present 18,000 

Du  renfort  ^valu6  a • 10,000 

Le  d^tachement  du  dep6t  du  4™*  leg^re,  15"*  leg^re. 

14"*,  44™*,  43™*,  et  51™*^  de  ligne,  le  2"*  et  12«*  leg^re  rejoin- 
dront  insensibVement  et  porteront  ce  corps  k    •  •   30,000  bommes. 

Ces  trente  mille  hommes  ne  sauroient  ^tre  en  meilleures  mains, 
que  sous  les  ordres  du  mar6chal  Ney,  hormis  une  reserve  de  4  k 
5  mille  bommes  destin^  a  la  garde  du  roi,  et  que  le  roi  conserve- 
roit  aupr^  de  sa  personne  et  feroit  marcher  avec  le  g^n^ral  Sa- 
lign^y*  ou  avec  le  g^n^ral  Savary  quand  il  le  jageroit  n^cessaire. 

Le  corps  du  centre  ce  tiendrait  k  la  bauteur  d*Aranda,  ses  com- 
munications bien  assurles  avec  le  marshal  Bessi^res  k  Valladolld, 
des  ti^tes  de  pont  bien  etablies  k  Aranda  et  k  Valladolid.  Ce  corps 
se  nourrira  par  Burgos,  et  devra  non  seulement  maintenir  la  tran* 
quillit6  dans  cette  province,  mais  encore  assurer  ses  communica- 
tions avec  le  corps  de  Saragosse  qui  occupera  Tudela  et  Logrono. 

Le  corps  du  marshal  Bessi^res,  fort  de  quinze  mille  hommes, 
devra  occuper  Valladolid  en  faisant  face  k  ce  qui  arrivera  d'Estra- 
madure  et  de  Castillo,  ay  ant  ses  trois  divisions  en  ^chellons,  et  se 
nourrissant  de  la  province  de  Valladolid,  Placentia,  et  Leon. 

On  enverra  le  marechal  Moncey  pour  commander  le  corps  du 
g^iral  Verdier,  et  on  obargera  le  marichal  du  commandement  de 
le  Biscaye  et  de  tous  les  derri^res. 

On  estime  qu'on  pent  retirer  du  camp  sous  Saragosse  le  14™*  et 
44™*  de  li^e,  200  chevaux,  et  8  pi^es  de  canon,  le  reste  doit  dtre 
form£  en  trois  divisions,  et  destin^  k  maintenir  la  Navarre.  La 
position  de  Logrono  est  trop  pr^s,  il  faut  occuper  au  moins  jusqu'a 
Tudela  pour  soumettre  la  Navarre,  et  tout  ce  qui  bougeroit.    Dans    . 
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Tordre  offensif,  deax  diTiAions  peovent  te  porter  en  mardie  forcee 
sar  Tarm^ 

6^.  l\  ne  faut  point  (aire  una  guerre  timide,  ni  aoaffirir  aucon 
rassemblement  arm^  a  deux  marches  d'aacun  corps  d'arm^*  Si 
Tennemi  s'approche*  il  ne  hxxt  point  ae  laisser  d^oonrager  par  ce 
qui  s'est  pass^,  se  confier  dans  sa  Bopiriorit6y  marcher  a  lui  et  le 
battre.  L'ennemi  prendra  lui  m^me  probabkment  une  marche 
tr^s  circonspecte :  il  y  sera  reduit  du  moment  qa*il  aora  ea 
quelque  example. 

Dans  cette  situation  de  choses,  toutes  les  fois  qu*on  sennt 
s^rieusement  attaque  par  Tennemi,  on  pourra  lui  opposer  le  corps 
du  roi^  qui  doit  toujours  etre  ensemble,  et  les  deux  tiers  da  corpi 
du  marshal  Bessi^res.  Ce  marechal  doit  toujours  tenir  an  tiers 
de  son  corps,  a  une  demi  joumee,  un  tiers  k  une  joum^e  da  corps 
du  centre,  et  un  tiers  sur  la  droite,  suivant  les  circonstances, 
^alement,  un  tiers  du  corps  du  g^n^ral  Verdier  doit  se  tenir  k  la 
gauche  du  roi,  pour  le  joindre  si  cela  ^toit  n^cessaire,  de  mate 
que  dans  un  jour  la  roi  puisse  r^unir  40  mille  hommes. 

70.  II  faut  d^buter  par  des  coups  d'^cl&t,  qui  r^l^vent  le  moral 
du  soldat  et  qui  fassent  comprendre  a  I'habitant  qu'U  doit  rester 
tranquille;  un  des  premiers  coups  le  plus  important  k  porter,  et 
qui  seroit  utile  pour  r^l^ver  I'opinion  et  compenser  I'^yacuation  de 
Madrid,  seroit  que  la  brigade  du  14"*^  et  44*"^  qu'on  rappelle  de 
Saragosse,  aidee  d'une  detachement  du  corps  du  centre,  soamette 
Soria,  le  d&Eiarme,  et  le  fasse  rester  tranquille.  Attaquer  et  cul- 
buter  tout  ce  qui  se  presentera  doit  ^tre  I'instruction  gcn^rale, 
donnee  au  marechal  Bessi^res,  au  marechal  Ney,  et  an  general 
Verdier,  de  sorte  qu'a  une  marche,  ou  a  une  marcbe  et  demie  du 
corps  Fran9ois,  il  n'y  ait  aucun  rassemblement  dUnsurgea ;  on  est 
dopinion  que  si  Tavant  garde  du  g^eral  Castanos  s'avance  sur 
I'Aranda  et  depasse  les  montagnes  de  Buitrago,  il  fsuit,  avee  tout 
ce  qu'on  r^unira  dans  un  jour,  marcher  k  lui  sans  lui  donner  le 
tems  de  s*j  ^tablir  s6rieusement,  le  culbuter,  le  jetter  au  dela  des 
montagnes,  et  si  TaffiEtire  est  decisive,  se  reporter  sur  Madrid. 
L'ennemi  doit  essajer  de  d^loger  I'armfe  Fran9ai8e  de  cette  posi- 
tion, par  trois  points,  par  la  Gallice  et  I'Estramadure,  par  la  droite 
d*Aranda,  et  enfin  par  les  rassemblemens  des  provinces  d'Arragon, 
de  Valence,  et  autres  de  Castille.  Toutes  ces  combinaisons  sent 
difiicilcs  k  Tennemi,  et  si  on  dissipe  ces  rassemblemens  a  mesure 
qu'ils  se  formeront  sur  tous  les  points  et  qu'on  les  tienne  a  distance 
dHine  ou  deux  marches  du  cantonnement  Fran9oi8y  si  altematife- 
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ment  les  Francois  prennent  I'offeiisive,  tantdt  k  leur  droite,  en  ren- 
for9ant  le  mar6chal  Bessi^res,  pendant  que  le  centre  se  tiendra 
dans  una  bonne  poeition  derri^  la  riviere,  et  k  I'abri  detoute 
attaque;  tant6t  au  centre  avec  le  corps  da  roi,  les  deux  tiers 
du  corps  de  droite,  et  on  tiers  du  corps  de  gauche,  Tennemi  sera 
bient6t  oblig^  k  la  plus  g^rande  circonspection. 

8^.  On  auroit  pu  aussi  consenrer  Madrid  en  renfor^ant  le 
corps  qui  s'y  trouve,  du  14™*  et  44"*  de  ligne,  de  la  brigade  du 
general  Mouton,  de  celle  du  g^n^ral  Le  Fevbre^  qui  en  dernier 
lieu  a  ^t^  renvoj6e  au  mar^chal  Bessi^res,  et  enfin  du  renfort 
qn'  amine  le  mar^chal  Ney.  On  auroit  ainsi  renforce  le  corps 
de  Madrid  de  plus  de  14  mille  bommes,  et  11  est  douteux  que 
Tennemi  eut  voulu  se  mesurer  avec  des  forces  aussi  consid^bles 
et  s*exposer  k  une  perte  certaine. 

9^.  Si  de  fortes  raisons  obligoient  d'^vacuer  Aranda,  on  per- 
droit  I'espoir  de  r^tablir  ses  communications  avec  le  Portugal. 
Dans  le  cas  ok  un  ^vinement  quelconque  porteroit  a  ^vacuer  le 
Duero  et  a  se  concentrer  sur  Burgos  pour  se  r^unir  la  avec  le 
mar^bal  Bessiires^  le  corps  du  g^n^ral  Verdier  peut  commu- 
niquer  par  TEbre.  et  avoir  toujours  son  mouvement  isol^  pour 
maintenir  la  Navarre,  contenir  TArragon,  tons  les  rassemble- 
mens  de  ce  c6t^«  et  proteger  la  route  principale.  Pendant  cet 
intervalle  des  renforts  journaliers  arriveront  k  I'arm^,  jusqu'  a 
ce  qu'enfin  les  divisions  de  la  grande  arm^e  qui  sont  en  marcbe, 
soient  sur  les  Pyrenees. 

On  a  recommand^  de  tons  terns  le  petit  fort  de  Pancorvo. 
II  est  necessaire  de  I'occuper,  mSme  qnand  on  ne  garderoit  pas 
la  ligne  de  TEbre,  c'est  une  vedette  d'autant  plus  utile  qu'elle 
domine  la  plaine,  et  seroit  un  obstacle  si  jamais  Fennemi  s*en 
emparoit.* 

10^.  La  troisiime  position  que  se  pr^nte  a  Tarm^,  c'est  la 
gauche  k  Pampelune,  et  la  droite  sur  Vittoria,  maintenant  ainsi 
ses  communications  avec  les  places  importantes  de  St.  Sebastien 
et  de  Pampelune.  Au  reste  toutes  ces  notes  peuvent  difficilement 
^tre  de  quelque  utility,  les  ^venemens  modifient  nicessairement 
les  dispositions,  tout  depend  d*ailleurs  de  saisir  un  moment. 

IP.  R^um^.  Le  premier  but  est  de  se  maintenir  a  Madrid 
si  cela  est  possible. 


*  [Note  in  Napoleon's  own  hand.]    On  no  doit  pai  oablier  qu'en  appxochant 
do  Prance  tout  favouiise  la  desertion. 
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Le  second,  6m  maintenir  sea  commniiicatioiis  n.rtc  le  Portugml 
en  occupant  le  ligne  du  Duero. 

Le  troiaieme,  de  conserver  TEbre. 

Le  qaatri^me,  de  conserver  ses  communications  avec  Pampelnne 
et  St.  Sebastien  afin  que  la  grande  arm^  arriTmnt,  on  puisM  en 
peu  de  terns  culbuter  et  an^antir  tous  les  reroit^. 

Le  GEir.  Bertram  d. 

Roche/or t,  6  A  out,  1808. 
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SECTION    2. — STATE    OF    THE    AHMY   OF    PORTUGAL. 

April,  1810.— Head-quarter  Caceres.    Maaaena,  Prince  of  Ealing, 

cDomatKiiiiga 

Uodcrftrmi.      D«ucb«l.    Hoipi«  Pritoa-  ESk-  Hone*. 

tal.       en.      tive. 

Men.    Hor»e«.  Men.  Hone*.  Men.   Men.    Men.  Cavaliy.  Drufht. 

td  carps  d*armtt   ts»S7t     4,449    i,ii9     IM      i,9n       i  suits     s,590  i.o6i 

aU  Ditto 9S,7&9     10,1»9        490       HO        S/MS      S49  S9>«90      7.140  S,lfla 

Sth  Ditto..........     98,045      7tO70         95        »          5,970        99  54»14S       S,Sli  1,719 

Total  active  army    80,176    91,078    1,640      949      19,690      455  04,961     15,979  >,948 

Imperial  guardi  ..    17,380      9,800       174        15          799       „  18,987      9,891  98« 
Province     of    St. 

Ander  19,464         759       976        „         1,774      977  15,891          759  „ 

Province   of  VaU 

ladoHd 4,509          194        199        „             859       145  6,196         „  191 

Total     under     ) 

MaMena*!         S     115,ft«0    90,954    9,819      957      16/)50      977  195,975     19,S5»  7/M 
command.       ) 

15th  May,    1810. 

Etat  m^or  et  gen«- 

d>anne 990         941          „        „             »*           ,.  990         941  „ 

9d  corps  Reynier    16,909      9,991       999      991        1,997        49  19,939      9,186  908 

6th  do.  Ney 98,889      5,491     1,994      064        4,940      957  95/)67       9il59  4,999 

8tbdo   Junot. 90,789      4,998            7         90         5,649        75  96,491       9,149  9,116 

Reserve  of  caval  ry . 

Mombrun  4,776      4,851        946      189             95        „  5,117      5.040  „ 

Total  active  army    71,579    17,909    9,469    1,414      I9/)14      474  86,847    11,761  7,315 

15th  August,  1810. 

Etatmi^or,  &c. ..          I90          989        „          „                3         „  909         999  „ 

9d  corps 10,418      9,894    9,494      307        9,006         „  91,918      1,969  l,30t 

6thcorps 99,450       9,490     1,805       577         5,541       19^  90^869       1,701  1,979 

8th  corps  18,808      9,959        496       169        4,996        98  94,995      9/>16  1,119 

Reserve  of  cavalry      4,146      4,999    1,198      891           157       91  5,441      4,007  946 
Artillerie  et  genie 

etdu  siege  9,794      9,909       906      159           409        »»  3,399         »  9,191 

Total  active  army   65,746    15,869    6,190  9,119      14,119     909  85,997    10^15  7,109 
6th  Oovernment  \ 

Valladolid.  Di- [    14^99      9,045       699        90        1,775      641  15,107      9,091  IM 

vision Serras..  > 
Asturiaa    et     St. 

Ander.   Bonet..    19,919        „       1,904       15       1,578      107  14,885        494  „ 

Total  under  Mas- 

sena 91>959    18,907    8,179  9,154       17,465    1,050  115,989     14,180  7,990 

9lh  corps,  Drouet 

ComteD*Erton..     19,144      9,436         94      „         9,147       »  99,915      9,438  „ 

General  Total 110,496    91,949    8,196  9,154    90,619   1,050  198,904    16,616  7,900 

Array  of  Portugal,  S7th  September,  1810.    The  9th  corpa  to  the  ISth 

October. 

The  reserve  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillery  of  siege  to  the  lat  September 

only. 

Underarms.       Deuched.  Hospital. BfliKtive.      Hot«M« 

Men.    Horses.  Men.  Horses.  Men.  Men.  Cavalry.  Iteaafht. 

BtatmiOOr 199        919        „           „               4  I06         910  m 

9d  corps 16,975      9,991     9,307       987        9,914  91,186       1,679  1,390 

6th  do 99,994       9,478     1,708       600        5,418  80,950      1,790  1,949 

8th  do.  18,807      9,058       669        140       4,656  94,126      9,08?  tjOTl 

Reserve  of  cavalry 4,146      4,399    1,198       891           157  M41       4,007  §40 

Artilleries  of  siege 9,019     9,115       906       150         400  9,097         146  9,199 

Battalion  of  march  which  ^ 

quitted  Bayonne   the  S      „         m         474         16           „  474           16  ^ 

99of  October 9 

Total  65,966   .16,019    0»»90    9^9      19^889  8N4I0    1O,0IT  7.IW 

Mh  corps t0»009      9,079       419        „          9,516  99,001       l,7S5  SI? 

DlftolM  8«ffraa 9,M0      1/»|»       960        95       1,790  10,006      1,050  „ 

OrandTottl 09,014    10.100   7,901    9*008      10,101  llObOQO    19*900  TnOM 
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Army  of  Portugal—lst  January,  1811. 

Head-qnarten,  Torres  Novaa. 

Second  corpt,  Head-qnarters,  Santarem. 

Under  Arnit.        Detarhcd.  Hotpitml.  Bffectlf*.        Ronti. 
Men.   Horeet.    Men.     Hones.     Men.     Men.       CaTalry.  Drauffat. 
Merie'*  divinlon,  9 

tettaliont 4,368         „  \hO       „  1,M9       0,007 

Heudelet't    do.    19 
do 5,7IA  „  451         „  9.040        8,813 


Lc.  caTeiry,    Soult, 

13  iquaaioni. 1,140 

Artillery  and  engi- 

neert  1,984 


451 

003        593 

1.191  59 


537 
0 


»» 


f»  »• 

991         1,000  1,590        M 

80        1,415  119        1,018 


Total 19,510         9,114     1,170         540        4,515       18,907  1*049         1,018 


Sixth  corps,  Thomar. 


Marchand,  ll  bat- 
talion*  

Mermet's  n  do. .... 

Loison,  19  do 

Light  cavalry,  La- 
molte,  7  tqua- 
dron* 

Artillery  and  engi- 
neers, 98  compa- 
nies   


4,087 
0,959 
4.580 


052 


1.700 


9»> 


*» 


S99         „ 
749 
1,097        „ 


1,191 
1,077 
3,901 


0,097 
8,104 
8,917 


051         601 


1,979 


47 


6^ 


78 


117         1,499 


105 


1.981 


Eighth  corps,  Pernes. 


Claoscl,  1 1  batu- 
llons 

Solifnac,  14  do 

SLCrolx's  dragoons, 
19sqaadronf 

Artillery  and  engi- 
neers  

On  leave 


4,007 
4,007 

081 
1,100 


18 
*t 

U084 
850 


484 

1,959 

008 
94 


M 
ft 


098 

4 


»» 


3,900 
9.«7 

898 

999 

*• 


8,087 
10,940 

1,017 

1,592 
800 


rotal 11,091         1,901     9,159         708        7.9B0      8^18 


ArtiUeiy,  en^ncers. 
and  eqalpage  or 
the  array 1,540         014 


•f 


889        8,090 


Ninth  corps,  Leiria. 


Claparede,  15  bat- 
talions,   Almeida     7.809 

Conroax,  19  bat- 
talions, Lrlrla.  ..     7>&99 

Fo«TBier*s  candry, 
7  squadrons  at 
Toro 1,098 

Artillery  and  engi- 
netrt.  Clodad 
Rndrigo 070 


II        909 

•7        447 


** 


1,591 


404 


00 


*, 


07 


79 


Toul 17,899        9,^99         870         199        8,097       I0,9M 


„ 


1,314 


59 


Total 18,940         9,051     9,010         741         6,771      97.071  1,904        1 


18 

N 

1,788 
151 


IfSQl 


Montbrnn,  Ourem. 

Rescnrt  of  cavalry 
94  squadrons  with 
artillery  8.780        8,871     1,480      1,408  178       4,599  4,.197 


014 


489 

8,714 

.. 

1,990 

9,998 

97 

114 

1.879 

1.058 

748 

»* 

404 

998 


998 


,* 

•f 


718 


718 


8,140 


Ar«ff.— Salamanca  coootitated  a  gofernment  containing  the  towna  of 
Alba  de  Tonnes,  Penaranda,  and  Salamanca,  in  which  were  depoalted 
the  aick  ueo,  stragglers,  eqnipages,  and  depdts,  of  the  army  of  Portugal • 
The  total  aaurantiBg  to  S.f  64  men  and  l,10S  horses. 
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Present  under  Arms. 


General  Total  of  the  army  of  Portugal    in   the 

position  of  Santarem 40,171  9,5£1 

Ninthcorpa 17,8SS  %09% 

6S,0d4  11.644 

Dednct  troopi  of  tlie  ninth  corpt  not  in  Portngal .  •     10^1  9,068 

Real  nnmber  nnder  Matsena 5t,70S  9JSTS 


f^i^m 


m 


Army  of  Portugal— 1st  April,  1811. 

Under  arnu.  Pcfched.  HotniuL  Ei^otive.  Honai* 

Men.   Honet.  Men.     Rones.     Men.  Men. 

8th  cons,  Junot 1S,448        „  99^         >t  MI9  00»I99 

6thdo.Mannont. ls,fS4       „  1,974         m  lt&7fl  16,93* 

9d  corpt,  Reynier io,8S7       ,»  1,330         „  4,SI8  16,M)ft 

S Dragoon,  93  •quad- 

roni 4,173        4,404  „             „  „  4,179      4^4IH 
Light    cavalry,    14 

•quadroat 9,«96       3,900  ,,            „  98  9,696      9*0Of 
1  squadron  of  gens- 

dWmes lOO           7«  ,»           M  i  lOi          91 

Under  arms.  Detached.  Hospital.  BiSective. 

Men.  Horses.  Men.  Horses.      Men.  Men.     Hones. 

/^Fbotar-  /  Almeida &\     f.^  ^  ,  ^k 

ArlH-  I     finery.  1    Eodrigo./     ^^       "  "          "  "  "'^^ 

leiy      1  Horse  artillery 410     4«5  „          >,  «  4a9        4* 

and     <  Artillery  of  the  train....  9,181  9,978  „          „  997  9,448     9,978 

Engi-    1  Workmen 95g       »#  >f          »»  ^  90S          ^ 

neen.  f  Bnglneera 1,448       60  m          tf  1^  ifOSS          „ 

^  Military  equipage 596     897  >»          tt  tt>  668        807 

Total  artilleries,  engineen  4ec...  »,o69  9,99S  w          *t  673  e,»49     9;TtD 

Toul  of  infkntry 97,969       „  3,716        t*  11*813  U.sgs           „ 

Total  of  catalry 7,999  8,389  mm  43  7.011 


General  Toul 51,937  11.717       9,7I0        »        19,999         at,osi     tl,19i 


Bfo<€.-*4n  the  Imperial  rolls  there  was  no  itate  of  the  army  of  Pwtngal 
for  May.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  eorps^  directed  to  be  added  to  the 
army  of  Portugal,  are  incladed  in  the  state  for  April,  and  the  prince  of 
EsHng  was  empowered  to  distribote  the  cavalry  as  he  pleased ,  pforfided 
the  brigade  of  general  Foumier,  fhun  the  ninth  corps.  w»8  kept  in  the 
reserve.  The  detached  men  were  in  the  government  of  Salamanca.  Oa 
the  1st  of  June,  however,  the  army  of  Portugal  is  returned  as  present 
under  arms  44,648  men,  7,25S  horses,  and  4,620  men  detached.  Hence, 
I  have  estimated  the  oumber  of  fighting  men  and  ofiloers,  ineliidiBg  the 
imperial  guards,  at  Fuentes  Onoro  at  45,000,  a  nnmber,  perhaps,  too 
great,  when  the  artificers,  engineers,  &c.  are  deducted. 


gECTIOV    3. — ARMY   OF    THE    SOUTH — 80ULT,     DUKE    OF 

DALMATIA,    COMMAKDINO. 

Underarms.  Detached.    Hospital.  EFective.       Horaee. 

Men.    Horses.    Men.  Horses.   Men.       Men.     Cavaliy.  O^nsht. 
iStofJanoaty 55,608     19,009      5,744     1,900        6,419        67,758         10^868  9,183 


15th  of  May 75,139  13,1M      9,015     1,996      11,490       00^468        19,156         9.90ft 

Deduct  the  troops  S  ^^*" 

of  the Oih  corps  f  ,,^,_  .  ^.^ 

in  march  fJn  {  ^^'^^^  ••«»9         •»         »             »        »^810         U990           3«o 

the  north. J  ___^____^________^^___^_______^^ 

Real  total  of  the  ar- 

ay  of  the  totttli..  69,916  11,108      9,015     1,996      11,490       77,15*        10^098         l,90» 
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SECTION    4. 


Finh  Corpi,  15th  January. 


der  ami. 

Detached. 

Men. 

Horaec 

Meii«                Hoffvcf 

18,766 

6,168 

S.086                640 

16  December,  1810,  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  ?a  faire  le  sidge  de  Badi^oi, 
wee  tout  le  5n«  corps  d'arin§e,  8  regimens  de  cavalerie,  formant  2,600 
cbevaux  pris  dans  les  l*^  et  6n*e  corps  d'arm6e  sous  les  ordres  de  g6n6ral 
Latour  Maubourg,  900  hommes  du  6Sm«  regiment  de  ligne,  2  oompagnies 
d'artiUerie  Ug^re,  4  compagnies  de  sappeurs,  1  compagnie  de  mineurs, 
et  trois  cscadrons  de  ea?alerie  Espagnol. 


SECTION    5. 


,  First  Corps  before  Cadiz. 

Under  ann«.  Detached.     Hospital.  Effectite.        H< 

Men.  Hones.     Men.  Hones.  Hen.       Men.    Cafaliy.   Train. 

IMhFehraary,  1811..  90,579  l.SM        1^31        Ml  1,9M        99,457        1«405        1^079 
Belntorcement  on  the 
much  from  theOo- 

temmenu 5,900  77»          „          »  743         5.059         71«           9$ 

Total 95,781  9^aSl         1,S91        0B1  1,007        90,400        S.W7        l|095 

itboorps,  15tll  Feb...  16^708  4,007          741        907  1,«90        10,149        9,019          79t 
BtlnfiweeBent  on  the 
BBUch  fton  theOo- 

6,090  1,417             „           „  878          6,800        1,457            „ 

ToUl 9i^7t9  5,464          741        997  9,577       96/)S9        5,0S0          TO) 


Note, — ^A  reinforcement  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  likewise 
joined  the  fifth  corps  while  in  front  of  Badijos. 


SBCTIOV   6. — ARMY    OF    THE    NORTH — BSB8IBRE8,     DUKE    OF 

ISTRIAy    COMMANDING. 


Undfranns. 
Men. 
tat  Fcbraary,  1811 58,515       8,874       1, 


Detached.  Hosplul.  Effective.  Horses. 

Men.     Horses.     Men.  Mfen.        Men.      Cavalry.   TVain. 


6,800 


07,707       7A>70        1,079 


l5Ul  April,  1811  59,148        0,090        ^991 


5,950 


00,719   6,06s 


•70 


2  p  2 
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SECTION  8. — STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  TROOPS 
ON  THE  COA,  25th  APRIL,  1811,  EXTRACTED  FROM 
THE    adjutant-general's    RETURNS. 

Under  arms.  Sick.  Detached. 

Men.  Men.  Men. 

CaTalry  4  regimento    1,625  274  542 

Infantry  41  battalions    20,700  8,880  8,214 

Artillery   1,S78  144  1,156 

Total  of  all  arms 2S,60S  9,208  4,012 

«iiHH*^Ma^HHB  ^^■■^MaMaa^  ^^^^^Ha^^w 

Oons.  • .  .24  British,  18  Portuguese Total      42 

N0tt, — ^There  are  no  separate  retams  of  the  army  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  Onoro.  Hence,  the  above  is  only  an  approximation  to  the 
numbers  of  British  and  Oerman  troops ;  but  if  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Partida  of  Julian  Sanchez  be  added,  the  whole  number  in  line  wiU  be 
about  thirty-fire  thousand  men  of  all  arms* 


No.  II. 

EXTRACTS   OF   L£TT£RS    FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON 

TO    LORD   LIVERPOOL. 

SECTION    1. 

"  November,  30,  1809. 

**  I  enclose  copies  and  extracts  of  a  correspondence  which  I 
have  had  with  Mr.  Frere  on  the  suhject  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  army  with  the  corps  of  the  dake  of  Albarquerque  and  the 
doke  Del  Parqne  in  this  plan  of  diversion. 

**  Adverting  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  the  ambassador  at  Seville,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  I  conid  have  encouraged  the  advance  of  general  Areizaga,  or 
could  have  held  out  the  prospect  of  any  co-operation  by  the  Bri- 
tish army. 

**  The  first  official  information  which  I  had  firom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  movement  of  general  Areisaga  was  on  the  18th,  the 
day  before  his  defeat,  and  I  gave  the  answer  on  the  19th  regarding 
the  plan  of  which  I  now  enclose  a  copy. 

*'  I  was  at  Seville,  however,  when  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  more  than  one  conversation 
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with  the  SpuuBh  miniBtere  and  memben  of  the  Junta,  1  oon- 
miinicated  to  them  my  conriction  that  general  Areisaga  would  he 
defeated.  The  expectation,  howerer,  of  encoeee  from  this  large 
army,  stated  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was  so  general  and 
so  sanguine  that  the  possibility  of  disappointment  was  not  eren 
contemplated,  and  accordingly  your  lordship  will  find  that,  on 
the  10th  only,  the  goremment  began  to  think  it  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  general  Areizaga,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  this  diversion 
only  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  generaPs  own  hopes,  sfier 
his  first  trial  with  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  10th  instant" — 
'M  am  anxious  to  cross  the  Tagus  with  the  British  anny  and  to 
station  it  on  the  frontiers  of  Old  Castile,  firom  thinking  that  the 
point  in  which  I  can  be  of  most  use  in  preventing  the  enemy  fieitt 
effecting  any  important  object,  and  which  best  answers  for  oy 
future  operations  in  the  defence  of  Portugal.  With  this  view,  I 
have  requested  Mr.  Frere  to  urge  the  government  to  reinforce  the 
duke  D'Alburquerque*ti  corps,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Tagus.  And,  although  the  state  of  the  season 
would  render  it  desirable  that  I  should  make  the  movement  at  an 
early  period,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  it  till  I  shall  see  most  clearly 
the  consequences  of  that  defeat,  and  some  prospect  that  the  city  of 
Seville  will  be  secure  after  I  shall  move." 


SECTION   2. 

"  December  7,  1809. 

*'  I  had  urged  the  Spanish  government  to  angaaant  the 

army  of  the  Duke  D*Alburquerque  to  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
order  that  it  might  occupy,  in  a  su£Bicient  manner,  the  passage  ef 
the  Tagus  at  Almarac  and  the  passes  through  the  moontaina  lead- 
ing from  Arzobispo  to  Truxillo,  in  which  position  they  wonU  have 
covered  effectually  the  province  of  £Btremadura»  during  the  winter 
at  least,  and  would  have  afforded  time  and  leisure  for  preparations 
for  farther  opposition  to  the  enemy,  and  I  delayed  the  movem^it, 
which  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  making,  to  the  northward  of 
the  Tagus,  till  the  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  the  duke 
D'Alburquerque  which  I  had  lately  recommended  should  be  drawn 
from  the  army  of  the  duke  Del  Parque.  Daring  the  diflfrosflions 
upon  the  subject,  the  government  have  given  orders  to  the  dnke 
D'Alborqnerque  to  retire  with  his  corps  behind  the  Guadttaaa.  to  a 


it 
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poution  which  he  cannot  maintain,  thus  lea?ing  open  the  road 
into  £atremadnra»  and  incarring  the  risk  of  the  loea  of  that  pro- 
vince whenever  the  enemy  chooee  to  take  poeseaaion  of  it/' 


SECTION    3. 

"  January  31,  1810. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,   if  the  enemy's  reinforce* 

ments  have  not  yet  entered  Spain,  and  are  not  considerably  ad- 
vanced within  the  Spanish  frontiers,  the  operation  which  they 
have  undertaken  is  one  of  some  risk,  and  I  have  maturely  con- 
sidered of  the  means  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  aUi^0« 
which  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  reduce  his  force  in  Andalusia, 
and  would  expose  him  to  risk  and  loss  in  this  quarter.  But  the 
circumstances,  which  are  detailed  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Frere,  have  oblig^  me  to  refrain  from  attempting  this 
operation  at  present.  I  have  not,  however,  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  it,  and  I  propose  to  carry  it  into  execution  hereaAer,  if  eir- 
cumstances  will  permit." 


SECTION    4. 

''  January  12,  1811. 
**  My  former  despatch  will  have  informed  your  lordship  that  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  Spanish  troops  in  Estremadura  would 
not  make  any  serious  opposition  to  the  progress  which  it  was  my 
opinion  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  make  in  that  province ;  but 
as  they  had  been  directed  to  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  Onadiana, 
at  Merida  and  Medellin,  and  preparations  had  been  ordered  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gnadiana  as  long 
as  was  practicable,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  would  have 
been  delayed  at  least  for  some  days  before  he  should  be  allowed  lo 
pass  that  river.  Bui  I  have  been  disappointed  in  that  expeelatioo, 
and  the  town  and  bridge  of  Merida  appear  to  have  been  given  op 
to  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry.'' 


SECTION   5. 

*' January  19,  181,1. 
«'  At  the  moment  when  the  enemy  entered  Estremadura  from 
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Seriile  gOMml  BaUastorot  itoeived  an  order  from  th»  Bogaory, 
dated  tha  21at  Deeembar  laat,  directing  him  to  proceed  with  «ht 
troopa  under  hia  command  into  the  Coodada  da  Niebku  The 
force  in  Eatremadura  waa  thoa  diminiahed  by  ooe-half,  and  the 
remainder  are  considered  insufficient  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
troops  in  Olivenza." 

'*  The  circumstances  which  I  have  above  related  will  ahow  vour 
lordship  that  the  military  system  of  the  Spaniah  nation  is  not 
much  improved,  and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  combine  or  regu- 
late operations  with  corps  so  ill  organised,  in  poaaeaaion  of  so 
little  intelligence,  and  upon  whose  actions  ao  little  reliance  can  be 
placed.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  firat  inteUigeBce 
which  g;eneral  Mendizabal  received  of  the  assembly  of  the  enemy's 
troopa  at  Seville  waa  from  hence ;  and  if  any  comhinatioD  was 
then  made,  either  for  retreat  or  defence,  it  was  rendered  naeleas, 
or  destroyed  by  the  orders  from  the  Regency,  to  detach  general 
Ballasteros  into  the  Condado  de  Niebla,  which  were  dated  the  2 let 
of  December,  the  very  day  on  which  Soult  broke  up  from  Gadia, 
"With  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  marched  to  Seville." 


SECTION    6. 

'<  February  2,  1811. 
**  The  various  events  of  the  war  will  have  ahown  your  lordahip 
that  no  calculation  can  be  made  on  the  result  of  any  operation  in 
which  the  Spanish  troops  are  engaged.  But  if  the  aame  number 
of  troops  of  any  other  nation  (ten  thousand)  were  to  be  employed 
on  this  operation,  (the  opening  the  communication  with  Badajos,) 
I  should  have  no  doubt  of  their  success,  or  of  their  ability  to 
prevent  the  French  from  attacking  Badajos  with  the  forcea  which 
they  have  now  employed  on  this  service." 


SECTION   7. 

''February  9,  1811. 
'*  General  Mendizabal  has  not  adhered  to  the  plan  which  was 
ordered  by  the  late  marquess  De  la  Romana,  which  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  communication  with  Elvas  before  the  troopa 
should  be  thrown  to  the  left  of  the  Gruadiana.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  on  either  side  of  the  Guadiaaa, 
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is  accaratelj  known,  but  if  they  should  be  in  strength  on  Che 
right  of  that  river,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  whole  of  the 
troops  will  be  shut  op  in  Badajos,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  place  is  entirely  unprovided  with  provisions,  notwith- 
standing that  the  siege  of  it  has  been  expected  for  the  last  year.'' 


SECTION    8. 

"  February  23,  1811. 
"  Although  experience  has  taught  me  to  place  no  reliance  upon 
the  effect  of  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  instances  of  their  bravery,  I  acknowledge  that  this 
recent  disaster  has  disappointed  and  graved  me  much.  The  loss 
of  this  army  and  its  probable  consequences,  the  fall  of  Badajoe, 
have  materially  altered  the  situation  of  the  allies  in  this  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  place  them  m 
the  situation  in  which  they  were,  much  less  in  that  in  which  they 
would  have  been,  if  the  misfortune  had  not  occurred.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  add  to  this  melancholy  history,  that  the  Portuguese 
brigade  of  cavalry  did  not  behave  much  better  than  the  other 
troops.  Brigadier-general  Madden  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  induce  them  to  charge,  but  in  vain."  '*  The  operations  of  the 
Guerillas  continue  throughout  the  interior ;  and  I  have  proofs  that 
the  political  hostility  of  the  peq>le  of  Spain  towards  the  enemy  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  measure  being  adopted  to  supj^y  the  regular  funds  to  pay  mad 
support  an  army,  or  to  raise  one.** 


SECTION   9. 

'*  AfarcA  21,  1811. 
'*  It  (Campo  Mayor)  had  been  given  over  to  the  charge  of  the 
marquis  of  Romana,  at  bis  request,  last  year.  But,  lately,  the 
Spanish  garrison  had  been  first  weakened  and  then  withdrawn,  in 
a  manner  not  very  satisfactory  to  me,  nor  consistent  with  the 
honourable  engagements  to  defend  the  place  into  which  the 
marquis  entered  when  it  was  delivered  over  to  his  charge.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  marshal  Bessieres  has  collected  at  Zamora 
about  seven  thousand  men,  composed  principally  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  of  troops  taken  from  all  the  garrisons  in  Castile.     He 
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thiiB  threatens  an  attack  upon  GalUcia»  in  which  provinee  tbert 
are,  I  understand,  sixteen  thousand  men  under  genermi  Mahi ; 
bat,  from  all  I  hear,  I  am  apprehensive  that  that  general  will 
make  no  defence,  and  that  Gallicia  will  fall  into  the  hands  ^  the 
enemy." 


SECTION    10. 

'•  May  7,  1811. 

"  Your  lordship  will  have  observed,  in  my  recent  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  Portuguese  force,  that  their  numbers  are  much 
reduced,  and  I  don't  know  what  measure  to  recommend  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  them.    All  measures  reconmiended 
to  the  existing  government  in  Portugal  are  either  rejected,  or  are 
neglected,  or  are  so  executed  as  to  be  of  no  use  whatever ;  and 
the  countenance  which  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  has  g^ven  to 
the  governors  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  uniformly  manifested  this 
spirit  of  opposition  to  every  thing  proposed  for  the  increase  of  the 
resources  of  the  government  and  the  amelioration  of  their  military 
system,  must  tend  to  aggravate  these  evils.    The  radical  defect, 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  government,  much  more  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  a  war  as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged.** 

''  I  have  not  received  the  consent  of  Castafios  and  Blake  to 
the  plan  of  co-operation  which  I  proposed  for  the  siege  of  Badajos ; 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  to  marshal  Beresford  to  desire 
him  to  delay  the  siege  till  they  will  positively  promise  to  act  as 
therein  specified,  or  till  I  can  go  to  him  with  a  reinforcement  from 
hence." 

**  Depend  upon  it  that  Portugal  should  be  the  foundation  of  aQ 
your  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
upon  which  point  I  have  never  altered  my  opinion.  If  they  are 
to  be  offensive,  and  Spain  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  them,  your  com- 
mander must  be  in  a  situation  to  be  entirely  independent  of  all 
Spanish  authorities ;  by  which  means  alone  he  will  be  enabled  to 
draw  some  resources  from  the  country  and  some  assistance  from 
the  Spanish  armies.*' 
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SECTION    11. 


Extract  of  a   Lttter  from    Mr.  Stuart  to  lord  Weileskf, 
relative  to  DUputes  with  the  Patriarch  and  Souza. 

**  Sept.  8,  1810. 
**  I  could  have  borne  all  this  with  patience,  if  not  accom- 
panied by  a  direct  proposal  that  the  fleet  and  transports  should 
quit  the  Tagus,  that  the  Regency  should  send  an  order  to  marshal 
Beresford  to  dismiss  his  quarter-master-general  and  military  se~ 
cretary,  followed  by  a  reflection  on  the  persons  composing  the 
family  of  that  officer,  and  by  hints  to  the  same  purpose  respecting 
the  Portuguese  who  are  attached  to  lord  Wellington.'' 


SECTION    12. 

Letter  from  sir  J.  Moore  to  major-general  M^Kenxie^  eom-^ 

manding  in  Portugal, 

Salamanca f  29th  November ^  1808. 

SIR, 

The  armies  of  Spain,  commanded  by  generals  Castafios  and 
Blake,  the  one  in  Biscay  and  the  other  in  Arragon,  have  been 
beaten  and  dispersed.  This  renders  my  junction  with  sir  David 
Baird*s  corps  impracticable,  but  if  it  were,  I  cannot  hope,  with 
the  British  alone,  to  withstand  the  formidable  force  which  France 
has  brought  against  this  country ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  now 
in  Spain  to  make  head  against  it. 

I  have  ordered  sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back  on  Corufia,  re- 
embark,  and  proceed  to  the  Tagus;  I  myself,  with  the  corps 
which  marched  from  Dsbon,  mean  to  retire  by  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
or  Almeida,  •and,  by  taking  up  such  positions  as  offer,  endeavour 
to  defend,  for  a  time,  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  cover  Lisbon. 
But,  looking  forward  that  this  cannot  be  done  for  any  considerable 
time  against  superior  numbers,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to 
give  you  this  notice,  that  you  may  embark  the  stores  of  the  army, 
keeping  on  shore  as  little  as  possible  that  may  impede  a  re- 
embarkation  of  the  whole  army  both  now  with  you  and  that  which 
I  am  bringing. 

We  shall  have  great  difficulties  on  the  frontier  for  subsistence ; 
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colonel  Murray  wrote  on  this  subject  to  colonel  Donkin  jesterdaj, 
that  supplies  might  be  sent  for  us  to  Abrantes  aod  Coimbra. 
Some  are  already  at  Oporto,  and  more  may  be   sent.     I  have 
desired  sir  D.  Baird,  if  he  has  with  him  a  Tictuallery  of  small 
draft  of  water,  to  send  her  there.    On  the  sobjecc  of  provisioiis  the 
commissary  "general  will  write  more  in  detail,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
use  your  influence  with  the  government  of  Portugal  to  secure  its 
aid  and  assistance.    It  will  be  right  to  consider  with  the  Portuguese 
officers  and  engineers  what  points  may  be  inuned  lately  strength- 
•oed  and  are  most  defensible,  and  what  use  yoa  can  make  of  the 
troops  with  you  to  support  me  in  my  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  this  subject.      1  cannot  yet 
determine  the   line  I  shall  take  up,    but   generally  it  will  be 
Almeida,    Guarda,    Belmonte,    Baracal,    Celorico,  Visen.      The 
Portuguese,  on  their  own  mountains,  can  be  of  much  use,  and  I 
should  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  defend  the  Tras  oe  Montes. 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  probably  write  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  now  had 
better  remain  at  Lisbon ;  but,  if  he  does  not  write  to  him,  this, 
together  with  colonel  Murray's  letter  to  colonel  Donkm,  will  be 
sufficient  for  you  and  Mr.  £rskine  to  take  means  for  securing  to 
us  not  only  a  supply  of  biscuit  and  salt  provisions,  but  the  soppHes 
of  the  country  for  ourselves  and  horses,  &c.     In  order  to  alarm 
as  little  as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  more  troops  are  expected 
from  England,  to  join  us  through  Portugal :  this  will  do  at  fint, 
but  gradually  the   truth  will,   of  course,   be  known.     I  am  in 
great  want  of  money,  and  nothing  else  will  secure  the  aid  of  the 
country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  Moo&E. 

P.S.  Elvas  should  be  provisioned. 
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No.  HI. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 
VARIOUS    PERSONS    RELATIVE    TO    CADIZ. 

SECTION   1. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Vaughariy  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Cadiz,  to  Mr,  C,  Stuart. 

**  March  6,  1810. 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  22d  February.  It  was  indeed  time 
that  a  little  common  sense  should  be  substituted  in  that  country 
(Portugal)  for  that  supreme  humbug  with  which  the  Portuguese 
have  hitherto  been  treated.*** 

"  When  the  French  passed  the  Morena,  20th  January,  the 
Supreme  Junta  gave  orders  for  the  Provincial  Juntas  to /irot;i(2fybr 
the  defence  of  the  provinces,  and  permitted  the  demolition  of 
the  forts  commanding  the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  at  the  same  time  this 
Junta  stole  away  from  Seville  for  Isla  de  Leon.  Romana  and 
Bartholomew  Frere  remained  till  24th  January,  Seville  being  in 
commotion,  demanding  that  the  Supreme  Junta  should  be  abo- 
lished. Montijo  and  Palafox  released  from  prison,  and  the  former 
sent  an  order  to  Romana  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  junta. 
He  was  desired  to  take  the  command  of  Seville ;  according  to 
B.  Frere*s  account  a  most  perilous  post,  as  the  people  had  no 
arms.  Why  was  this  fact  not  known  after  the  defeat  of  Ocafia  ? 
And  why  also  were  the  immense  stores  of  cannon,  ammunition, 
&c.  &c.,  accumulated  at  Seville,  not  moved  to  Cadiz?  Romana, 
to  avoid  the  defence  of  Seville,  g^t  appointed  to  bring  down  Del 
Parque*s  army  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  people  ap- 
pointed a  military  junta,  namely,  Castafios,  Montijo,  Palafox, 
and  Romana. 

"  Frere  set  off  for  Cadiz,  and  at  Xeres  found  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  Cornel,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  people 
of  Seville.  January  26th,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Seville  was  disavowed  at  Cadiz,  and  a  junta  of  defence  elected, 
and  on  the  30th  the  Supreme  Junta  assembled  to  nominate  a 

*  This  refeni  to  Mr.  Canning's  system  of  diplomacy. 


I 
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regency,  namely,  Castanos,  Escano,  Savaaedra,  biahop  of  Oreode, 
and  Lardizabal,  a  deputy  to  the  Girtes  recently  arrived  from 
Mexico.  3d.  Cadiz  saved  from  being  surprised  by  the  French 
by  the  arrival  of  Alburquerque.  4th.  The  French  appeared  at 
the  bridge  of  Zuazo." — "  I  never  felt  so  little  hope  of  Spanish 
independence  as  at  this  momeut.  It  is  not  the  r^id  advance  of 
the  French  into  Andalusia  that  makes  me  despair,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  received  by  the  people.  Seville,  Cor- 
doba, Jaen,  Grenada,  and  Malaga  surrendered  to  them  without 
firing  a  shot,  by  the  inhabitants,  Joseph  Buonaparte  studiously 
endeavouring  to  profit  from  this  dispirited  state  of  the  people  to 
conciliate  them.  Three  thousand  Spaniards,  well  paid,  well 
clothed,  and  well  fed,  at  this  moment  doing  duty  at  Seville 
in  hii  service ;  while  upon  this  last  spot  of  ground  that  remains, 
a  government  has  been  established  professing  indeed  to  act  upon 
very  different  principles  to  the  last,  but  without  having  yet 
accomplished  one  single  act  that  can  tend  to  procure  them  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  protected  by  a  Spanish  force,  wretch- 
edly clothed,  their  pay  in  arrear  to  an  immense  amount,  and  by 
no  means  well  fed.  We  now  hear  of  disciplining  an  army^  bet 
very  little  has  been  done  towards  it  since  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
in  the  Sota.  Depend  upon  it  Cadiz  must  be  defended  by  the 
English." 


SECTION    2. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart. 

«  Cadiz,  March  28,  1810. 
*'  The  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Alburquerque  and  the  Junta 
has  ended.  The  duke  is  going  to  England  on  a  special  miiHiion, 
and  Whittingham  proposes  to  go  with  him.  Depend  upon  it  thej 
will  do  their  best  to  get  out  to  South  America.  But  the  duke  is 
so  weak  a  man,  so  hasty,  and  so  much  the  dupe  of  othera*  that 
I  cannot  think  it  prudent  to  give  him  any  assistance  in  such 
views." 
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S£CTION    3. 

Mr.  C,  B,  Vaughan  to  Mr.  C  Stuart. 
"The  pontoon  ran  upon  the  French  coast  with  34  staff* 
officers,  337  officers,  and  348  soldiers,  French  prisoners  of  war. 
The  boats  were  under  the  beastly  necessity  of  firing  into  her, 
while  the  poor  devils  were  attempting  to  escape,  and  at  last  she 
was  set  fire  to  before  all  the  prisoners  had  been  able  to  get  ashore. 
To  me  this  is  a  most  disgusting  event  in  war;  there  were  also 
eleven  officers'  wives  on  board!" 

General  Oraham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«<  May  18,  1810. 
**  Yon  will  hear  of  the  escape  of  a  gpreat  number  of  French 
officers  by  the  pontoon.  They  were  confined  in  going  adrift  in  a 
gale  the  other  night.*' — *'  The  Spaniards  are  very  angry,  and 
regret  that  this  hulk  was  not  set  on  fire  before  the  prisoners  got 
on  shore.  1  am  afraid  our  gun-boats  fired  into  her,  but  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  our  officer  of  artillery  at  Puntales,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  upper  batteries,  (where  the  only  two  guns  of  the  fort 
that  coold  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  hulk  were,)  refused  to  fire 
on  the  poor  devils,  many  of  them  most  unjustly  confined  since 
the  battle  of  Baylen  /" 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

''  June2,  1810. 
**  Another  pontoon  went  on  shore  a  few  days  ago,  on  the 
French  side  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  hospital-ship,  and  so  severe 
a  fire  was  kept  up  on  it  by  our  boats  that  few  of  the  prisoners 
escaped,  and  many  were  burnt  to  death  when  the  hulk  took  fire. 
I  like  not  such  scenes,  bnt  we  always  continue  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  odium  for  the  least  possible  good !" 

SECTION   4. 

Extract  from  the  Correspondence  of  an  Officer  of  Engineers 

employed  at  Cadiz. 

*'  May  7,  1810. 
*'  We  have  at  last  broke  ground  for  some  works,   but  I  am 
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almost  at  a  loss  to  explain  to  yoQ  the  caiue  of  oar  delay.  TIm 
truth  ia,  we  left  Eoglaod  ao  ill  prorided  with  tools  and  odMr 
requiaites  for  beg^iniUDg  worka  that  till  lately  it  baa  been  positiielj 
impoaaible  to  commence,  eren  on  a  small  acalo,  Irain  oor  owa 
reeoarces  and  number  of  men.  Theae  facta,  with  the  backward* 
neaa  of  the  Spaniarda  to  contribute  either  atorea  or  workmen  to 
the  general  cauae,  has  kept  ua  ao  long  inactiye.  We  baft 
now  one  thouaand  three  hundred  men  at  work,  and  the  Board  ef 
Ordnance  haa  supplied  us  with  more  tools." 


SECTION    5. 

"  Isla,  June, I,  1810. 
*'  We  might  defy  the  power  of  France  to  expel  ua  by  force 
from  hence  if  all  were  done  that  might  be  done,  or  even  what  is 
projected,  but  we  have  only  British  troops  at  work  on  this  im- 
portant poaition,  and  our  numbers  will  not  permit  the  progrew 
which  the  exigency  of  afEura  requires." — **  We  have  in  oar 
respected  general  (Grraham)  a  confidence  which  is  daily  on  tiie 
inorease.  He  has  a  mind  and  temper  well  adi^>ted  to  enooouter 
difficultiea  which  less  favoured  dispositions  could  not  bear.  We 
may  possibly  maintian  our  g^round.  If  we  do,  although  oar 
success  may  have  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  victory,  yet  his  mer^ 
who,  by  patience,  pmdence,  and  aelf-possession,  shall  have  kept 
all  quiet  within  our  lines,  preserved  tolerable  harmony,  and  kept 
an  enterprising  enemy  o£F  with  very  inadequate  means,  abonld 
be  rewarded  by  his  country's  good  opinion,  although  none  bat 
those  who  have  witnessed  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  his 
exertions.  On  the  whole,  our  situation  may  be  aaid  to  inspiie 
hope,  though  not  security:  to  animate  resistance,  though  not  to 
promise  victory.** 


SECTION   6. 

"  June  29,  1810. 
"  I  have  been  attending  a  committee  of  Spanish  engineers  and 
artillery-officere,  to  settle  some  determinate  plan  for  taking  up  the 
ground  near  the  town  of  La  Isla;  but  they  will  enter  into  no 
views  which  include  the  destruction  of  a  house  or  garden.  They 
continue  to  propose  nothing  but  advanced  batteries  upon  the  inarsh 
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in  front  of  the  town,  the  evident  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
sheUe  of  the  enemy  rather  farther  from  the  houses.  At  a  general 
attack^  all  this  would  be  loet  and  carried,  by  small  parties  coming: 
in  on  the  flanks  and  gorges.  Instead  of  deepening  the  ditched 
and  constructing  good  redoubts  at  every  seven  hundred  yards,  thfe 
is  what  they  propose,  although  we  o£Fer  to  perform  the  labour  for 
them.  On  a  barren  spot  they  will  agree  to  our  working;  but  Cff 
what  service  is  one  redoubt,  if  unsupported  by  a  collateral  deface, 
and  if  a  general  system  is  not  attended  to?  We  have  now  been 
here  three  months,  and  although  they  have  been  constantly  urged 
to  construct  something  at  that  weak  tongue  of  low  land,  St. 
Petri,  still  nothing  of  importance  is  begun  upon,  nor  do  I  imagine 
they  will  agree  to  any  work  of  strength  at  that  point.  I  am 
almost  in  despair  of  seeing  this  place  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to 
resist  an  army  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
I  am  convinced  it  is  capable  of." — '*  We  have  now  one  thousand 
three  hundred  labourers  of  the  line  and  eighty  carpenters,  but, 
for  the  latter,  the  timber  we  are  supplied  with  from  our  ally  is 
so  bad  that  these  artificers  produce  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  what  they  would  be  capable  of  if  the  materials  were  good« 
To  judge  from  their  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them 
determined  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  eren  in  La  Isla,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  there  ever  being  a  siege  of  Cadis  itself."-—**'  Of 
our  seven  subalterns  of  engineers,  two  are  generally  ill ;  we  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  get  assistance  from  the  line.  The  oonse* 
quence  is  that  the  work  is  neither  so  well  nor  so  speedily  executed. 
We  ought  to  have  many  more  (engineers).  It  is  not  economy  in 
the  governments;  and  with  Lord  Wellington  they  have  hardly  any 
with  the  army. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  ABSTRACT  OF  MILI- 
TARY REPORTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  COMMANDERS 
AT   CADIZ. 

SECTION    6. 

General  William  Stewart,  March  13,  1810. 

*'  The  enemy's  force  was  supposed  to  be  diminished,  but  no 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  the  inefficient  state 
of  the  Spanish  troops.** 

VOL.    III.  2    Q 
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General  Oraham^  Marches,   1810. 
''  The  isle  of  Leon  required  for  its  defence  a  larger  force  than 
had  been  assigned.      Ita  tenore  waa,  in  the  then   state  of  the 
defences,  very  precarioua." 

May,  1810. 
*'  General  Blake,  appointed  to  command  the    Spanish  forces, 
introduced  some  degree  of  activity  and  co-operation,  in  which  (he 
Spaniards  had  been  very  deficient." 

October,  1810. 
"  The  progress  made  by  the  enemy  at  the  Trocadero  assumed 
a  very  formidable  character,  while  the  Spaniards  fiersisted  in  their 
apathy,   and  neglected  to  fortify  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
their  line." 

January  2,  1811. 

'' As  far  as  the  exertions  of  the  British  eng^ineers  and 

soldiers  under  my  command  have  been  concerned,  I  have  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  I  can  by  no  means  say  the  same  of  the 
Spaniards,  for,  besides  the  reluctance  with  which  some  of  the 
most  essential  measures  of  the  defence  were  agpneed  to,  our  people 
were  not  permitted  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  the  is- 
trenchment  of  the  left  part  of  the  Cortadura  de  St.  Femado  until 
after  much  delay  and  very  unpleasant  contests.' 


»» 


\ 


No.  IV. 


EXTRACTS    FROM     KING    J08EPH's    CORRBSPONDENCEL 


SECTION    I. 

The  duke  of  Santa  FS  to  the  King,  Paris,  June  20,  1810. 

(Translation  from  the  Spanish.) 

"  Will  your  migesty  believe  that  some  politicians  of  Paris  have 
arrived  at  saying,  that  in  Spain  there  is  preparing  a  new  revolu- 
tion,  very  dangerous  for  the  French;  and  they  assert  that  the 
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Spaniards  attached  to  your  majesty  will  rise  against  them.  Let 
your  majesty  consider  if  ever  was  heard  a  more  absurd  chimera, 
and  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  us  if  it  succeeded  in  gaining 
any  credit.  I  hope  that  such  an  idea  will  not  be  believed  by  any 
person  of  judgment,  and  that  it  will  soon  subside,  being  void  of 
probability." 


SECTION    2. 

Ministerial  letter  from  the  King  to  the  marquis  of  Almenara, 

(Translation  from  the  Spanish.) 

**  September  2\,  1810. 
*'  The  impolitic  violence  of  the  military  governors  has  attacked 
not  only  men,  and  fields,  and  animals,  but  even  the  most  sacred 
things  in  the  nation,  as  the  memorials  and  the  actions  of  families, 
in  whose  preservation  those  only  are  interested  to  whom  they 
belong,  and  from  which  strangers  cannot  reap  the  least  fruit. 
In  this  class  are  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom,  called  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  which  are  found  in  the  province  of  Valla- 
dolid,  the  governor,  Kellerman,  has  taken  possession  of  them." 
"  Those  archives,  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  for  cen- 
turies past,  have  contained  the  treaties  of  the  kings  since  they 
were  known  in  Castile  ;  also,  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  kindred 
of  the  princes,  the  descents  and  titles  of  families,  pleadings  in  the 
tribunals,  decisions  of  the  Cortes ;  in  short,  all  that  is  publicly 
interesting  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  privately  to  indi- 
viduals." 


SECTION    3. 

The  Spanish  secretary  of  state  to  the  duke  of  Santa  FS. 

''Madrid,  September  12,  1812. 

"  Si  I'Andalusie  n'est  pas  enti^rement  pacifi6e ;  si  la 

junto  de  Cadiz  existe  encore,  et  si  les  Anglais  y  exercent  leur 
fatale  influence,  on  doit  I'attribuer  en  grande  partie  aux  machi- 
nations, et  aux  trames  ourdies  par  la  junta  et  I'Angleterre  au 
moment  oti  parvint  a  leur  connaissance  le  decret  du  8  Febrier,  qui 

2q2 
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kMH  des  goQfenieiiieiis  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  BiacaTe, 
rArragODy  et  la  Catalogne.  Qiidques  goaremean  FraDcaiaes  ayaot 
traiti  cea  prorincea  comma  ai  ellea  itaiant  ahaoluinent  d^tachaes  de 
la  monarefaie." 

<«  Maia  comhiana  a'aat  il  paa  daoMati  par  la  condoite 

de  certains  gouFeraeura  qui  paraiaaent  a'obetiner  k  prolonger  rinaor- 
reetioo  d'Eapagne  phitfti  qn'a  la  aoomettra  I  Car  dana  phisieiui 
androita  on  ne  aa  contente  paa  d'axdora  toota  idfo  de  raolorit^  do 
roi,  an  fiuaant  adminiatrer  la  joatioa  an  nom  de  rempeceor,  mail 
ce  qui  eat  pira,  on  a  exig^  que  lea  tiibunaox  ctTila  de  Valladolii 
at  de  Palencia  pretaaMat  aermeat  da  fidelity  et  d'oboaaaee  a  m 
majeat^  imperiale  oooune  ai  la  nadon  Eapagnole  n'avoit  pai  de 
rot" 


\ 


SECTION   4. 

Memorial  from  the  duke  of  Santa  FS  and  marquu  of  Almenan 

to  the  prince  of  Wogram. 

(Translation  fron  the  Spanish.) 

•<  Pari9.  September  16,  1810. 


**  ■-The  decieea  of  bia  majeaty  the  emperor  are  the  same 

for  all  the  generala.  The  piinoe  of  Ealing,  who  has  traveraed  all 
the  proTincea  to  the  bordera  of  Portugal,  who  appeaia  to  he 
Ibrming  immense  magazinee»  and  has  much  greater  wyfinaitiai 
than  the  governora  of  provincea,  haa  i^iplied  to  the  Spanish  pia- 
factSt  who  have  made  the  arrang^menta,  and  supplied  him  widi 
even  more  than  he  required ;  and  this  speaks,  in  faYonr  of  the 
Spanish  people,  for  the  prince  of  Ealing  receivea  the  hleaainga  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  through  which  his  tiXM>pa  psN. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  good  order  and  humanity  amongst  a  p^wJf 
who  know  the  rulea  of  juatioe,  and  that  war  demands  sacrifk^ 
but  who  will  not  aufEar  dilapida|iona  and  uaeleaa  Tfxatioaa,** 


■  '.'■■  ■  1  * 

"■    ■  ■  ■  ^  I.   ». 


:|  »•  t 
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SECTION   6. 

Intercepted  letter  of  comte  de  Casa   Valencia^  caunseUor  qf 
state,  written  to  his  wife,  June  18,  1810. 

"  II  7  a  8ix  mois  que  Ton  ne  nouB  paie  point,  et  nous  perisBOM. 

**      '  Avant  hier  j'^crivis  k  Almeoara  loi  peignant  ma 

Bitaation  et  le  pryant  de  m'accorder  quelqne  ai^gent  pour  vivre; 
de  me  Mcourir,  ai  non  comme  minietre,  da  moins  comma  ami. 
Hier  je  restai  trois  heures  dans  aon  antichambre  eap^tant  oa 
i^pooae,  je  le  vis  enfin  et  elle  fut  qu'il  n'anut  rien." 

**  Rien  que  la  foim  m'attend  anjourd'hui." 


No.  V. 


EXTRACTS     OF     LETTERS     FROM     LORD     WELLINGTON, 


SECTION    1. 


•t 


"  Cefcrtco,  May  11,  1810. 
I  obsenre  tbat  the  minister  Don  Miguel  Foijas  con- 


siders the  inconvenience,  on  which  T  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you,  as  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  he  entertains  no  doubt  that 
inconveniences  of  this  description  will  not  induce  me  to  desist  from 
making  the  movements  which  I  might  think  the  defence  of  the 
country  would  require.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  army  in 
operation  cannot  procure  the  number  of  carriages  which  it  re- 
quires, either  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply 
them,  or  from  the  deficiency  of  the  number  of  carriages  in  the 
country.  But  it  has  rarely  happened  that  an  army,  thus  unpro- 
vided with  carriages,  has  been  obliged  to  carry  on  its  operations 
in  a  country  in  which  there  is  literally  no  food,  and  in  which,  if 
there  was  food,  there  is  no  money  to  purchase  it ;  and,  whenever 
that  has  been  the  case,  the  army  has  been  oblig^  to  withdraw  to 
the  magazines  which  the  country  had  refused  or  been  unable  to 
remove  to  the  army.  Thb  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  allied 
armies  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and,  however  trifling  the 
difficulty  may  be  deemed  by  the  regensy  and  the  ministers,  I  con-  j 
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aider  a  stanring  army  to  be  so  useless  in  any  aitoationy  that  I 
shall  certainly  not  pretend  to  hold  a  position  or  to    make  any 
moFement  in  which  the  food  of  the  troops  is  not  secured.     I  hare 
no  donbt  of  the  ability  or  the  willingness  of  the  country  to  do 
all  that  can  be  required  of  them,  if  the  authority  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  is  properly  exerted  to  force  individuals  to  attend  to  their 
public  duties  rather  than  to  their  private  interests  in  this  time  of 
trial.     I  have  written  this  same  sentiment  to  the  government  so 
frequently,  that  they  must  be  as  tired  of  reading  it  as  I  am  of 
writing  it     But  if  they  expect  that  individaals  of  the   lower 
orders  are  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  their  private  interests  and 
business  to  serve  the  public,  and  mean  to  punish  them  for  any 
omission  in  this  important  duty,  they  must  beg^n  with  the  higher 
classes  of  society.     These  must  be  forced  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  no  name,  however  illustrious,  and  no  protection,  however 
powerful,  should  shield  from  punishment  those  who  neglect  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  the  public  in  these  times.     Unless 
these  measures  are  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  any  serious  or  continued  exertion  in  the  country,  and  the 
regency  ought  to  be  aware,  from  the  sentiments  of  his  majes^'s 
government,  which  I  have  communicated  to  them,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  majesty's  assistance  depends  not  on  the  alnlity  or 
the  inclination,  but  on  the  actual  effectual  exertions  of  the  people 
of  Portugal  in  their  ovm  cause.     I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
trouble  you  so  much  at  length  upon  this  subject,  in  consequence  of 
the  light  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  which  I  had  stated  to 
exbt  were  noticed  by  Monsieur  de  Forjas.     I  have  to  mention, 
however,  that,  since  I  wrote  to  you,  although  there  exist  aevend 
causes  of  complaint  of  different  kinds,  and  that  some  o»;y«plA« 
must  be  made,  we  have  received  such  assistance  as  baa  enabM 
me  to  continue  till  this  time  in  our  positions,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.     I  concar  entirdy 
in  the  measure  of  appointing  a  special  commission  to  attend  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted  without  delay.     I  enclose  a  proclamation  which  I  have 
issued,  which  I  hope  will  have  some  effect.     It  describes  nearly 
the  crimes,  or  rather  the  omissions,  of  which  the  people  may  be 
guilty  in  respect  to  the  transport  of  the  army ;  these  may  be  as 
follow :  —  1st,  refusing  to  supply  carts,  boats,  or  beasts  of  bur- 
then, when  required ;  2dly,  refusing  to  remove  their  articles  or 
animals  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy ;  3dly,  disobedience  of  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  to  proceed  to  and  remain  at  any  slatioB 
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with  carriages,  boats,  &c. ;  4th,  desertion  from  the  service  either 
with  or  without  carriages,  &c. ;  5th,  embezzlement  of  pro- 
visions or  stores  which  they  may  be  employed  to  transport.  The 
crimes  or  omissions  of  the  inferior  magistrates  may  be  classed 
as  follows:  —  1st,  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors; 
2d,  inactivity  in  the  execution  of  them ;  dd,  receiving  bribes,  to 
excuse  certain  persons  from  the  execution  of  requisitions  upon 
them." 


SECTION   2. 

Lord   Wellington  to  M,  Forjas. 

Gouvea^  Septembers,  1810. 

MOST    ILLUSTRIOUS    SIR, 

1  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  inform- 
ing me  that  you  had  placed  before  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
my  despatch  of  the  27th  of  August,  announcing  the  melancholy 
and  unexpected  news  of  the  loss  of  Almeida,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  learned  with  sorrow  that  an  accident  unforeseen  had 
prevented  my  moving  to  succour  the  place,  hoping,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  depression  of  the  people,  caused  by  such  an  event, 
will  soon  vanish,  by  the  quick  and  great  successes  which  they 
expect  with  certainty  from  the  efforts  of  the  army.  I  have  al- 
ready made  known  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
fall  of  Almeida  was  unexpected  by  me,  and  that  1  deplored  its  loss 
and  that  of  my  hopes,  considering  it  likely  to  depress  and  afflict 
the  people  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  by  no  means  my  intention, 
however,  in  that  letter,  to  state  whether  it  had  or  had  not  been 
my  intention  to  have  succoured  the  place,  and  1  now  request 
the  permission  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  say  that, 
much  as  I  wish  to  remove  the  impression  which  this  misfortune 
has  justly  made  on  the  public,  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  sys- 
tem and  plan  of  operations  which  have  been  determined,  after  the 
most  serious  deliberation,  as  best  adequate  to  further  the  general 
cause  of  the  allies,  and,  consequently,  Portugal.  I  request  the 
government  to  believe  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  their 
confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the  public;  as,  also,  that  I  am 
highly  interested  in  removing  the  anxiety  of  the  public  upon  the 
late  misfortune ;  but  1  should  forget  my  duty  to  my  sovereign,  to 
the  prince  regent,  and  to  the  cause  in  general,  if  I  should  permit 
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pablic  diMwir  or  fmic  tm  wdmtt  ae  to  dnogv,  hi  tke 
degree,  tbe  iriatB  ftsd  plm  of  opefatioM  whiih  I  hmr^ 
after  aalsre  coandcntioa,  aad  wbieh  itaflr  f  ■imiiMn 
be  the  obIt  oae  likehr  to  fwoduco  o  good  CDd. 

(Sigtd)  WCI.I.IVGT09. 


SECTIOV    3. 

Goiiwa,  &p#«M^er  7,  1810. 
In  order  to  pot  ao  end  at  ooco  to  tbeoo  mieerabU  io- 


triplet,  1  beg  that  too  vill  iolbrai  the  goveramfiiU  that  /  witi 
not  Uay  in  the  ooontrr,  and  that  I  wiU  adriee  tho  king'a  gotera- 
ment  to  withdraw  the  teiiifmre  which  his  ■ttjostj  afibrda  then, 
if  ther  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  ^ipoiiitnient  of  wMrAal 
Beretford's  staff,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  or  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  annTy  or  with  anj  of  the  points  which,  with  the 
onginai  arrangements  with  marshal  BeresfiHd,  were  referred  ex- 
clusivelj  to  his  management.     I  propose,  also,  to  report  to  bii 
niajestT*8  goremment,  and  refer  to  their  consideration,  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken,  if  the  Portognese  goremment  refose  or  delsT 
to  adopt  the  ciTil  and  political  arrangements  reoomoieDded  bj  me, 
and  iionwponding  with  the  militarj  operations  which  I  am  carry- 
ing on.     The  prepaiatorj  measores  for  the  deatroction  of,  or 
rather  rendering  useless  the  mills,  were  suggested  by  me  long 
ago,  and  marshal  Beresfbrd  did  not  write  lo  govenunent  upon 
them  till  1  had  reminded  him  a  seoood  time  of  my  wishes  on  the 
subject.     I  now  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  theae  preperatoiy 
measures  may  be  adopted  not  only  in  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Mondego,  lying  n<Mlh  of  Torres  Vedraa,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  but  that  they  shall  be  forthwith  adopted  in  ail 
parts  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  magistrates  and  others  may  be 
directed  lo  render  useless  the  mills,  upon  receiTtng  orders  lo  do  so 
from  the  military  officers.     I  have  already  adopted  thin  mensore 
with  success  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  moat  be  adopted 
in  others  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  may  endeanwir  to 
penetrate ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  person  who  will  reflect 
upon   tlie  subject,   that  it  is  only  consistent  with  all  the  other 
measures  which,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  leconunended 
to  government  to  impede  and  make  difficult,  and  if  pooaible  pie- 
n&aty  the  advance  and  establishment  of  the  enemy's  ibtce  in  tbs 
try.     But  it  appesrs  that  the  government  have.laisly  dip 
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oorered  that  we  are  all  wrong ;  the j  have  become  impatienC  for 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Central  Junta, 
call  out  for  a  battle  and  early  success.  If  I  had  had  the  power  I 
would  have  prevented  the  Spanish  armies  from  attending  to  this 
call ;  and  if  I  had,  the  cause  would  now  have  been  safe ;  and, 
having  the  power  now  in  my  hands,  I  will  not  lose  the  only 
chance  which  remains  of  saving  the  cause,  by  paying  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  senseless  suggestions  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. I  acknowledge  that  I  am  much  hurt  at  this  change  of 
conduct  in  the  government ;  and,  as  I  must  attribute  it  to  the 
persons  recently  introduced  into  the  government,  it  afifords  ad- 
ditional reason  with  me  for  disapproving  of  their  nomination,  and 
I  shall  write  upon  the  subject  to  the  prince  regent,  if  I  should 
hear  any  more  of  this  conduct.  I  leave  you  to  communicate  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  this  letter  that  you  may  think  proper  to  the 
regency.  (Signed)  Wellington. 


SECTION    4. 

Rio  Mayor t  October  6^  1810. 
You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  regency,  aad 


above  ail  the  principal  Souza,  that  hb  majesty  and  the  prince  re- 
gent having  entrusted  me  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  aad 
likewise  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  I  will  aot 
suffer  them,  or  any  body  else,  to  interfere  with  them.  Thai  I 
know  best  where  to  station  my  troops,  and  where  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy,  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed  upon 
mature  consideration,  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am  ro- 
sponsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not ;  and  I  reoonmend  to 
them  to  look  to  the  measures  for  which  they  are  responsiblty 
which  I  long  ago  recommended  to  them,  viz.  to  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  the  army  and  of  tbe 
people,  while  the  troops  will  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Aa  fyr 
principal  Souza,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him,  from  me,  that  1  have  had 
no  satisfaction  in  transacting  the  bcwiness  of  this  country  since 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government ;  that,  being  embariced 
in  a  course  of  military  operations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  tbe 
•occeesftil  termination,  I  shall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  tbe 
end,  but  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the 
Peninsula  for  one  moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  bis  majesty's 
leave  to  resign  my  charge;  if  principal  Souta  is  to  i^maineith^r 
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a  member  of  the  goirenimeDt  or  to  ooQtiniie  at  LMon. 
he  must  quit  the  coantrf  or  I  will :  and,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to 
go,  J  shall  take  care  that  the  worid,  or  Portugal  at  least,  and  tbe 
prince  regent  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  mj  reasons.  From 
the  letter  of  the  3d,  which  I  hare  received  from  Mooaiear  Forjas, 
I  had  hoped  that  the  government  was  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
done,  and  intended  to  do,  and  that,  instead  of  endeaTourin^  to 
render  all  further  defence  fruitless,  by  distuibing  the  minds  of  tbe 
populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  done  their  duty  by  adopting 
measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  town;  bat  I  soppoee 
that,  like  other  weak  individuals,  they  add  duplicity  to  tfaeir 
weakness,  and  that  their  expressions  of  approbation,  and  even 
gratitude,  were  intended  to  convey  censure. 

Welliwctok. 

P.S. — Ail  I  ask  from  the  Portuguese  Regency  is  tranquillity  in 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  and  provisions  for  their  own  troops  while  they 
will  be  employed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  but  little 
doubt  of  success;  but  as  I  have  fought  a  sufficient  number  of 
battles  to  know  that  the  result  of  any  one  is  not  certain,  even 
with  the  best  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the  government 
should  adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the 
enemy's  way  those  persons  and  their  fiemiilies  who  would  suffer  if 
they  were  to  fall  into  their  hands. 


SECTION    5. 

Pero  Negro,  October  28^  1810. 
The  cattle,   and  other  articles  of  supply,  which  the  govern- 
ment have  been  informed  have  been  removed  from  the  island  of 
Lizirias,  are  still  on  the  island,  and  most  probably  the  secretary 
of  state,   Don  M.  Forjas,  who  was  at  Alhandra  yesterday,  will 
have  seen  them.     1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether  the  government 
propose  to  Xake  any  and  what  steps  to  punish  the  magistrates  who 
have  disobeyed  their  orders  and  have  deceived  them  by  false  re- 
ports.    The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia,  absent  from  their 
liable  to  penalties  and  punishments,  some  of  a  civil, 
military  nature :  first,  they  are  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 
lal  property,  upon  information  that  they  are  absent 
^jMirps  without  leave;  secondly,  they  are  liable  to  be 
clo  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  regiments  of  the  line,  upon 
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the  same  information ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  desertion  inflicted  by  the  military  tribunals.     The  two  first  are 
penalties  which  depend  upon  the  civil  magistrate,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  heard  of  one  instance  in  which  the  magistrates 
of  Lisbon,  or  in  which  the  government  had  called  upon  the  magis- 
trates at  Lisbon  to  carry  into  execution  the  law  in  either  of  these 
respects.     I  entreat  them  to  call  for  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  absent  without  leave  from  any  one  of  the  Lisbon  regiments 
of  militia,  to  disgrace  any  one  or  more  of  the  principal  officers, 
in  a  public  manner,  for  their  shameful  desertion  of  their  posts  in 
the  hour  of  danger,   and  to  seize  and  dispose  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  militia  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  to  send 
these  men  to  serve  with  any  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.     I 
entreat  them  to  adopt  these  measures  without  favour  or  distinction 
of  any  individuals  in  respect  to  any  one  regiment,  and  to  execute 
the  laws  bond  fide  upon  the  subject ;  and  1  shall  be  satisfied  of 
their  good  intentions,   and  shall  believe  that  they  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  saving  the  country ;  but  if  we  are  to  go  on  as  we 
have  hitherto,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  give  large  subsidies  and  to 
expend  large  sums  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  those  most 
interested  sit  by  and  take  no  part,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  with  laws  and  powers  to  force  the  people  to  exertion 
in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  placed,  are 
aware  of  the  evil  but  neglect  their  duty  and  omit  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution,  I  must  believe  their  professions  to  be  false,  that 
they  look  to  little  dirty  popularity  instead  of  to  save  their  country ; 
that  they  are  unfaithful  servants  to  their  master,  and  persons  in 
whom  his  allies  can  place  no  confidence.     In  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary law,  it  may  be  depended  upon  that  it  will  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  day  will  yet  come  on  which  those  military 
persons  who  have  deserted  their  duty  in  these  critical  times  will 
be  punished  as  they  deserve.    The  governors  of  the  kingdom 
forget  the  innumerable  remonstrances  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  them  on  the  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial,  which, 
in  times  of  active  war,  render  them  and  their  sentences  entirely 
nugatory.     As  an  additional  instance  of  these  defects,  I  mention 
that  officers  of  the  Olivera  regiment  of  militia,  who  behaved  ill  in 
the  action  with  the  enemy  at  Villa  Nova  de  Fosboa,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  last,   and  a  court  martial  was  immediately 
assembled  for  this  trial,  are  still,  in  the  end  of  October,  under 
trial,  and  the  trial  will,  probably,  not  be  concluded  till  Christmti» 
In  like  manner,  the  military  trial  of  those  deserters  of  the  mil 
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after  assembling  officers  and  soldiers  at  great  inoonTenience  for 
the  porpose,  cannot  possibly  be  concloded  till  the  period  will  hare 
g^ne  by  in  which  any  benefit  might  be  secured  from  the  exampk 
of  the  punishment  of  any  one  or  number  of  them.  The  defect 
in  the  administration  of  the  military  law  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  the  g^ernment,  and  a  remedy  for  the  evfl  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  But  they  will  not  adopt  it ;  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  there  was  no  law  for  the  goremment  of  the  army  than  that  the 

existing  laws  should  continue  without  being  executed.** 

**  Weli^ikotow.'* 

SECTION    6. 

"  October  29,  1810. 
'<   -^—  In  answer  to  lord  Wellesley's  queries  reepecting  the 


Portuguese  Regency,  my  opinion  is  that  the  Regency  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  but  during  his  pleasure ;  they 
ought  to  have  full  power  to  act  in  every  possible  case,  to  make 
appointments  to  offices,  to  dismiss  from  office,  to  make  and  alter 
laws,  in  short,   every  power  which   the  prince   himself  could 
possess  if  he  were  on  the  spot.     They  ought  to  report,  in  detail, 
their  proceedings  on  every  subject,  and  their  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  every  measure.    The  prince  ought  to  decline  to  re- 
ceive any  application  from  any  of  bis  officers  or  subjects  in  Por- 
tugal not  transmitted  through  the  regular  channels  of  the  govern- 
ment here,  and  ought  to  adopt  no  measure  respecting  Portugal 
not  recommended  by  the  Regency.     The  snmller  the  number  of 
persons  composing  the  Regency  the  bettter;  but  my  opinion  is 
that  it  b  not  advisable  to  remove  any  of  the  persons  now  com- 
posing it  excepting  principal  Souza,  with  whom  I  neither  caq  nor 
will  have  any  official  intercourse.      The   patriarch   is,    in   my 
opinion,  a  necessary  evil.     He  has  acquired  a  kind  of  popularity 
and  confidence  through  the  country  which  would  increase  if  he 
was  removed  from  office,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  do  much 
mischief  if  he  was  not  employed.     If  we  should  succeed  In  re- 
moving the  principal  (which  must  be  done),  I  think  the  patriarch 
will  take  warning,  and  will  behave  better  in  future.     In  respect  to 
military  operations,  there  can  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Regency  or  any  body  else.     If  there  is  I  can  no  longer  be 
responsible.     If  our  own  government  choose  to  interfere  them- 
selves, or  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  interfere,  they  have  only 
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to  g^ve  me  their  orders  in  detail,  and  I  will  carry  them  strictly 
into  execution,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  I  will  be  respon- 
sible for  nothing  but  the  execution  ;  but,  if  I  am  to  be  responsible* 
I  must  have  full  discretion  and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Regency  or  any  body  else.     I  should  like  to  see  principal  Souza's 
detailed  instructions  for  his  **  embusccuios**  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus.     If  principal  Souza  does  not  go  to  England,  or  some- 
where out  of  Portugal,  the  country  will  be  lost.     The  time  we 
lose  in  discussing  matters  which  ought  to  be  executed  immediately, 
and  in  the  wrong  direction  given  to  the  deliberations  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  inconceivable.     The  gentlemen  destined  for  the  Alemtejo 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  province  on  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
but,  instead  of  that,  three  valuable  days  of  fine  weather  will  have 
been  lost,  because  the  government  do  not  choose  to  take  part  in 
our  arrangements,  which,  however  undeniably  beneficial,  will  not 
be  much  liked  by  those  whom  it  will  affect ;  although  it  is  certain 
that,  sooner  or  later,  these  persons  must  and  will  be  ruined,  by 
leaving  behind  them  all  their  valuable  property,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  part  of  the  country,  every  thing  which  can  enable  the 
enemy  to  remain  in  the  country.     In  answer  to  M.  de  Fojjas*  note 
of  the  22d,  enclosed  in  yours,  (without  date,)  I  have  to  say  that  I 
know  of  no  carriages  employed  by  the  British  army  excepting  by 
the  commissary-general,  and  none  are  detained  that  I  know  of. 
I  wbh  that  the  Portuguese  government,  or  its  oflicers,  would  state 
the  names  of  those  who  have  detained  carriages,  contrary  to  my 
repeated  orders ;  or  the  regiment,  or  where  they  are  stationed ; 
but  this  they  will  never  do.     All  that  we  do  with  the  carriages  is 
to  send  back  sick  in   them,  when  there  are  any.     It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  engagement  that  the  wheel-carriages  from 
Lisbon  shall  not  come  farther  than  Bucellas,  Montachique,  &c. 
many  articles  required  by  the  army  cannot  be  carried  by  mules, 
and  the  carriages  must  come  on  with  them  here.     In  many  cases 
the  Portuguese  troops  in  particular  are  ill  provided  with  mules, 
therefore  this  must  be  left   to   the  commissary-general  of  the 
army,  under  a  recommendation  to  him,  if  possible,  not  to  send 
the  Lisbon  wheel-carriages  beyond  the  places  above  mentioned.     I 
wish,  in  every  case,  that  a  regulation  made  should  be  observed, 
and  the  makers  of  regulations  should  take  care  always  to  frame 
them  as  that  they  can  be  observed,  which  is  the  reason  of  my 
entering  so  particularly  into  this  point.*' 

*'  Wellinotos," 
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SECTION    7. 


"  Pero  Negro,  October  31,  1810. 
**  -  I  am  glad  that  the  gentlemen  feel  mj  letters,  and  1 

hope  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  take  some 
decided  steps  as  well  regarding  the  provisions  in  the  Alemtejo  as 
the  desertion  of  the  militia.  The  ordenanza  artillery  now  begin 
to  desert  from  the  works,  although  they  are  fed  by  us  with  English 
rations  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner  as  onr  own  troops. 
Your  note,  No.  — ,  of  29th,  is  strictly  true  in  all  its  parts,  the 
French  could  not  have  staid  here  a  week  if  all  the  provisions  had 
been  removed,  and  the  length  of  time  they  can  now  stay  depends 
upon  the  quantity  remaining  of  what  they  have  found  in  places 
from  which  there  existed  means  of  removing  every  thing,  if  the 
quantity  had  been  ten  times  greater.  They  are  stopped  effec- 
tually; in  front  all  the  roads  are  occupied,  and  they  can  get 
nothing  from  their  rear ;  but  all  the  military  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  are  useless  if  they  can  find  subsistence  on  the 
ground  which  they  occupy.  For  what  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  till  the  whole  French 
army  is  brought  to  their  assistance.  It  is  heart-breaking  to  con- 
template the  chance  of  failure  from  such  obstinacy  and  folly  !" 

"  WELLiiroToir." 

SECTION    8. 

"  Pero  Negro f  November  1,   1810. 
**  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  can  produce  Tolnmes  of 
papers  to  prove  that  they  gave  orders  upon  the  several  subjects  to 
which  the  enclosures  relate,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  they 
would  state  whether  any  magistrate  or  other  person   has  been 
punished  for  not  obeying  those  orders.    The  fact  is  that  the 
government,  after  the  appointment  of  principal  Sousa  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Regency,  conceived  that  the  war  could  be  mun- 
tained  upon  the  frontier,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  myself  and 
of  every  military  officer  in  the  country,  and,  instead  of  giving 
positive  orders  preparatory  to  the  event  which  was  most  likely 
to  occur,  viz.  that  the  allied  army  would  retire,  they  spent  mnch 
valuable  time  in  discussing,  with  me,  the  expediency  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  quite  impracticable,  and  omitted  to  give  the  orders 
^hich  were  necessary  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country  between 
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the  Tagus  and  the  Mondego  by  the  inhabitants.  Then,  when 
convinced  that  the  army  would  retire,  they  first  imposed  that 
duty  on  me,  although  they  must  have  known  that  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  names,  the  nature  of  the  offices,  the  places  of  abode  of 
the  dififerent  magistrates  who  were  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  measure,  and,  moreover,  I  have  but  one  gentleman  in  my 
family  to  give  me  any  assistance  in  writing  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, and  they  afterwards  issued  the  orders  themselves,  still 
making  them  referable  to  me,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  still  knowing  that  1  had  no  means  whatever  of  communicating 
with  the  country,  and  they  issued  them  at  the  very  period  when 
the  enemy  was  advancing  from  Almeida.  If  I  had  not  been  able 
to  stop  the  enemy  at  Busaco  he  must  have  been  in  his  present 
situation  long  before  the  order  could  have  reached  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  All  this  conduct  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  a  desire  to  avoid  to  adopt  a  measure  which,  however 
beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  was  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  habits  of  indolence  and  ease  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
throw  the  odium  of  the  measure  upon  me  and  upon  the  British 
government.  I  avowed,  in  my  proclamation,  that  I  was  the 
author  of  that  measure,  and  the  government  might  have  sheltered 
themselves  under  that  authority,  but  the  principle  of  the  govern* 
ment  has  lately  been  to  seek  for  popularity,  and  they  will  not  aid 
in  any  measure,  however  beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
country,  which  may  be  unpopular  with  the  mob  of  Lisbon.  I 
cannot  agree  in  the  justice  of  the  expression  of  the  astonishment 
by  the  secretary  of  state  that  the  measure  should  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  this  part  of  the  country  at  all.  The  same  measure  was 
carried  into  complete  execution  in  Upper  Beira,  notwithstanding 
that  the  army  was  in  that  province,  and  the  means  of  transport 
were  required  for  its  service,  not  a  soul  remained,  and,  excepting 
at  Coimbra,  to  which  town  my  personal  authority  and  influence 
did  not  reach,  not  an  article  of  any  description  was  left  behind; 
and  all  the  mills  upon  the  Coa  and  Mondego,  and  their  dependent 
streams,  were  rendered  useless.  But  there  were  no  discussions 
there  upon  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  war  upon  the  frontier. 
The  orders  were  given,  and  they  were  obeyed  in  time,  and  the 
enemy  suffered  accordingly.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  advantage  of  having  a  place  of  security  to  retire 
to,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Tagus  was  fordable  in  many  places  at  the  period 
when  the  inhabitants  should  have  passed  their  property  to  the 
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left  of  the  riFer,  and  fortunately  filled  at  the  moment  the  enemy 
approached  its  banka ;  the  inhabitanta  have  fled  from    their  habi- 
tations as  they  woold  have  done  under  any  circumstances,  with- 
out waiting  orders  from  me  or  from  the  government ;  hut  they 
have  left  behind  them  every  thing  that  could  be   useful  to  the 
enemy,  and  could  subsist  their  army,  and  all  the  mills  untouched; 
accordingly,  the  enemy  still  remain  in  our  front,  notwithstanding 
that  their  communication  is  cut  off  with  Spain  and  with  every 
other  military  body ;  and  if  the  provisions  which  they  have  found 
will  last,  of  which  I  can  have  no  knowledge,  they   may  remain 
till  they  will  be  joined   by  the  whole  French   army   in  Spain* 
I  believe  that  in  Santarem  and  Villa  Franca  alone,  both  towns 
upon  the  Tagus,  and  both  having  the  advantage  of  water-carriage, 
the  enemy  found  subsistence  for  their  army  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.     Thus  will  appear  the  difference  of  a  measure 
adopted  in  time,  and  the  delay  of  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and 
I  only  wish  that  the  country  and  the  allies  may  not  experience  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  ill-fated  propensity  of  the  existing  Por- 
tuguese Regency  to  seek  popularity.     In  the  same  manner  the 
other  measure  since  recommended,  viz.  the  removal  of  the  property 
of  the   inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  to  places  of  security   Iws  been 
delayed  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
has  been  adopted  at  last  against  their  inclination  :  as  usual,  they 
commenced  a  discussion  with  me  upon  the  expediency  of  pre- 
yenting  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Tagus,  they  then  sent  their 
civil  officer  to  me  to  receive  instructions,  and  afterwards  they 
conveyed  to  him  an  instruction  of  the ,  to  which  I  pro- 
pose to  draw  the  attention  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  Re- 
gent and  of  his  majesty's  government.     His  royal  hig^hnees  and 
his  majesty's   government   will   then  see   in  what  manner   the 
existing  regency  are  disposed  to  co-operate  with  me.     The  addi- 
tional order  of  the  30th  of  October,  marked  5  in  the  enclosures 
from  M.  Forjas,  shew  the  sense,  which  the  Regency  themselves 
entertained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  original  instructions  to 
the  Disembargador  Jacinto  Paes  de  Mates.     I  may  have  mistaken 
the  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted  for  thb  country,  and  prin- 
cipal Souza  and  other  members  of  the  Regency  may  be  better 
judges  of  the  capacity  of  the  troops  and  of  the  operations  to  be 
carried  on  than  1  am.     in  this  case  they  should  desire  his  majepty 
and  the  prince  regent  to  remove  me  from  the  command  of  the 
army.     But  they  cannot  doubt  my  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  they  know  that  not  a  moment  of  my  time, 
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nor  a  faculty  of  my  mind,  that  is  not  devoted  to  promote  it ;  ancl* 
the  records  of  this  government  will  shew  what  I  have  done  for 
them  and  their  country.  If,  therefore,  they  do  not  manifest  their 
dissatisfaction  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  measures  which 
I  adopt  hy  desiring  that  I  should  he  removed,  they  are  bound, 
as  honest  men  and  faithful  servants  to  their  prince,  to  co-operate 
with  me  hy  all  means  in  their  power,  and  thus  should  neither 
thwart  them  by  opposition,  nor  render  them  nugatory  hy  useless 
delays  and  discussions.  Till  lately  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  government ;  and 
I  regret  that  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  should  have 
been  induced  to  make  a  change  which  has  operated  so  materially 
to  the  detriment  of  his  people  and  of  the  allies.  In  respect  to 
the  operations  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  the  ordenan9a  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
Bending  over  any  of  their  plundering  parties ;  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  adopt  any  measure  of  greater  solidity,  from  my  knowledge^ 
that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  render  it  expedient,  on  any 
account,  to  withdraw  the  troops,  which  I  should  have  sent  to  the 
left  of  the  Tagus,  the  ordenan9a  would  disperse.  The  truth  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  government^ 
every  Portuguese,  into  whose  hands  a  firelock  is  placed,  does  not 
become  a  soldier  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy.  Experience^ 
which  the  members  of  the  government  have  not  had,  has  taught 
me  this  truth,  and  in  what  manner  to  make  use  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  troops  in  this  country ;  and  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, if  the  government  would  leave,  exclusively,  to  marshal 
Beresford  and  me,  the  adoption  of  all  military  arrangements. 
The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Setuval  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
cause  of  the  inconvenience  now  felt  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus* 
He  brought  forward  his  gan-ison  to  the  river  against  orders,  and 
did  not  reflect,  and  possibly  was  not  aware  as  I  am,  that  if  they 
had  been  attacked  in  that  situation,  as  they  probably  would  have 
been,  they  would  have  dispersed;  and  thus  Setuval,  as  well  at 
the  regiment,  which  was  to  have  been  its  garrison,  would  have 
been  lost.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to  prevent 
that  misfortune,  and  to  order  the  troops  to  retire  to  Setuval,  and 
the  ordenan9a  as  usual  dispersed,  and  the  government  will  lose 
their  five  hundred  stand  of  new  arms,  and,  if  the  enemy  can 
cross  the  Tagus  in  time,  their  S-pounders.  These  are  the  conse- 
quences of  persons  interfering  in  military  operations,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  them,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  troops  which  are 
VOL.  III.  2  R 
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to  carry  them  on.  I  am  now  under  the  necessity,  much  to  the 
inconFenience  of  the  army,  of  sending  a  detachment  to  the  left 
of  the  TaguB." 

SECTION   9, 

**  December  5,  1810. 
''  All   my  proceedings  have  heen  founded  on  the  following 
principles:  First,  That,  by  my  appoii^ent  of  marshal-general 
of  the  Portuguese  army  with  the  same  powers  as  those  vested  in 
the  late  due  de  la  Fo^ns,  I  hold  the  command  of  the  army  in- 
dependent of  the  local  government  of  Portugal.     Secondly,  That, 
by   the   arrangements   made   by  the   governors  of  the  kingdom 
with  the   king*s  government,  when  sir  William  Beresford  was 
asked  for  by  the  former  to  command  the  Portuguese  army,  it 
was  settled   that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the   British  army 
should   direct   the    general    operations  of  the  combined  force. 
Thirdly,  That,  supposing  that  my  appointment  of  marshal- general 
did  not  give  me  the  independent  control  over  the  operations  of 
the   Portuguese   army,  or  that,  as   commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  I  did  not  possess  the  power  of  directing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  whole  under  the  arrangement  above  referred  to ;  it 
follows  that  either  the  operations  of  the  two  armies  must  have 
been  separated,  or  the   Portuguese  government  must  have   had 
the   power   of  directing    the    operations   of  the    British   army. 
Fourthly,  It   never   was   intended    that   both   armies   should  be 
exposed  to  the  certain  loss,  which   would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  disjointed  operation ;  and,  undoubtedly,  his  majesty  s 
government  never  intended  to  give  over  the  British  army  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of.     Tlie 
government  of  the  kingdom  must,  in  their  reply  to   my  letter, 
either   deny   the  truth  of  these  principles,  or  they  must  prove 
that  my  charge  against  them  is  without  foundation,  and  that  they 
did  not  delay  and  omit  to  adopt  various  measures,  recommended 
by  mc  and  marshal  Beresford,  calculated  to  assist  and  correspond 
with  the  operations  of  the  armies,  upon  the  proposition  and  under 
the  influence  of  principal  Souza,  under  the  pretence  of  discussins^ 
with  me  the  propriety  of  my  military  arrangements. 


(( 


Wellington.** 
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SECTION    10. 

*'  CartaxOf  January  IB,  1811. 
**  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  draw  your  attention,  and  that  of 
the   Portuguese  government,    upon  the  earliest  occasion,  to  the 
sentiments  which  have   dropped  from  the  Patriarch,    in  recent 
discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regency.     It  appears  that  his 
eminence  has  expatiated  on  the  inutility  of  laying  fresh  hurthens 
on  the  people,  *  which  were  evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  nourish  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.'     It  must  he  recol- 
lected that  these  discussions  are  not  those  of  a  popular  assembly, 
they  can  scarcely  be  deemed  those  of  a  ministerial  council,  but 
they  are  those  of  persons  whom  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent  has  called  to  govern  his  kingdom  in  the  existing  crisis  of 
affairs.     I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  his  emi- 
nence the  Patriarch   as  one  of  those   in   Portugal   who  are  of 
opinion  that  all  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,   provided  the  kingdom 
could  preserve  its  independence;  and,  I  think  it  most  important 
that  the  British  government,  and  the  government  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  the  world,   should  beuJndeceived,  if  we  have  been 
mistaken  hitherto.     His  eminence  objects  to  Uie  adoption  of  mea- 
sures which  have  for  their  immediate  object  to  procure  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  royal  highnesses  armies,  because  a  war 
may  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,   but  I  am  apprehensive 
the  Patriarch  forgets  the  manner  in  which  the  common  enemy 
first  entered  this  kingdom,  in  the  year  1807,  that  in  which  they 
were  expelled  from  it,   having  had  complete  possession  of  it  in 
1808,  and  that  they  were  again   in   possession  of  the  city  of 
Oporto,  and  of  the  two  most  valuable  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
in  1809,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  expelled  from  those 
provinces.     He  forgets  that  it  was  stated  to  him  in  the  month  of 
February,   1810,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marqub  of  Olhao,  of 
Don  M.  Forjas,  and  of  Don  Joa  Antonio  Saltar  de  Mendoza,  and 
Marshal  Sir  W.  C.  Beresford,  that  it  was  probable  the  enemy 
would  invade  this  kingdom  with  such  an  army  as  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  concentrate  all  our  forces  to  oppose  him  with  any 
chance  of  success,  and  that  this  concentration  could  be  made  with 
safety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  only,  and  that  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  campaign  was  communicated  to  him  which  went 
to  bring  the  enemy  into   the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he 
expressed  before  all  these  persons  his  high  approbation  of  it.    If  he 
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recollected  these  circamstances  he  would  observe  that  nothing  had 
occurred  in  this  campaign  that  had  not  been  foreseen   and  pro- 
vided for  by  measures  of  which  he  had  expressed  his  approbation, 
of  whose  consequences  he  now  disapproves.     The  Portuguese  na- 
tion are  involved  in  a  war  not  of  aggression,  or  even  defence  on 
their  parts,  not  of  alliance,  not  in  consequence  of  their  adherence 
to  any  political  system,   for.  they  abandoned  all  alliances  and  all 
political  systems   in  order  to  propitiate  the  enemy.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Portugal  made  war  purely  and  simply  to  get  rid  of  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant  whose  govemmeot  was  established  in  Portogal, 
and  to  save  their  lives  and  properties;    they  chose  this  lot  for 
themselves,    principally  at  the   instigation  of  his  eminence  the 
Patiiarch,  and  thej  called  upon  his  majesty,  the  ancient  ally  of 
Portugal,  whose  alliance  had  been  relinquished  at  the  requisition 
of  the  common  enemy,  to  aid  them  in  the  glorious  effort  which 
they  wished  to  make,  and  to  restore  the  independence  of   tbeir 
country,  and  to  secure  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  will  not  state  the  manner  in  which  his  majesty  has  answered 
the  call,  or  enumerate  the  services  rendered  to  thia  nation  by  his 
army ;  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest,    nothing  can 
make  me  believe  that  the  Portuguese  nation  will  ever  forget  them  ; 
hot  when  a  nation  has  adopted   the  line  of  resistance  to  the 
tyrant  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  nation  in  1803,   and  haa  been  per- 
severed in,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  they  intended  to  sojflfer 
none  of  the  miseries  of  war,  or  that  their  government  act  idcoh- 
sistently  with  their  sentiments  when  they  expatiate  on  '  the  in- 
utility of  laying  fresh  burthens  on  the  people,    which  were  evi- 
dently for  no  other  purpose  than  to  nourish  a  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom.'    The  patriarch  in  particular  forgets  his  old  prin- 
ciples, his  own  actions  which  have  principally  involved  his  country 
in  the  contest  when  he  talks  of  discontinuing  it,    becanae,   it 
has  again,  for  the  third  time,   been  brought  into  '  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom/     Although  the  patriarch,    particularly,    and   the 
majority  of  the  existing  government  approved  of  the  fdan  which 
I  explained  to  them  in  February,  1810,  according  to  which  it  wm 
probable  that  this  kingdom  would  be  made  the  seat  of  wnr  which 
has  since  occurred,  I  admit  that  his  eminence,  or  any  of  thoet 
members  may  fairly  disapprove  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  coo* 
tinuance  of  the  enemy  in  Portugal.     I  have  pointed  oat  to  the 
Portuguese  government,  in  more  than  one  de^atch,  the  difficul- 
ties and  risks  which  attended  any  attack  upon  the  enemVs  poai- 
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tion  in  this  country,  and  the  probable  snccess  not  only  to  oor- 
sekes  but  to  our  allies  of  our  perseverance  in  the  plan  \?hich  I 
had  adopted,  and  had  hitherto  followed  so  far  successfully,  as  that 
the  allies  have  literally  sustained  no  loss  of  any  description,  and 
this  army  is,  at  this  moment,  more  complete  than  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  April  last.  The  inhabitants  of  one 
part  of  the  country  alone  have  suffered  and  are  continuing  to 
suffer.  But  without  entering  into  discussions  which  I  wish  to 
avoid  on  this  occasion,  I  repeat,  that  if  my  counsels  had  been  fol- 
lowed these  sufferings  would  at  least  have  been  alleviated,  and  I 
observe  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  the  sufferings  of  a 
part,  and  but  a  small  part  of  any  nation  have  been  deemed  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  a  measure  which  had  for  its  object 
the  deliverance  of  the  whole.  The  patriarch  may,  however,  dis- 
approve of  the  sjrstem  I  have  followed,  and  I  conceive  that  he  in 
fully  justified  in  desiring  his  majesty  and  the  prince  regent  to 
remove  me  from  the  command  of  these  armies.  This  would  be  a 
measure  consistent  with  his  former  conduct  in  this  contest,  under 
the  circumstances  of  my  having  unfortunately  fallen  in  his  opinion, 
but  this  measure  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  refusal  to  concur 
in  laying  those  burthens  upon  the  people  which  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  and  to  secure  the  object  of  the  war.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  his  eminence,  and  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
real  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  unless  a  great  effort  10 
made  to  render  the  resources  more  adequate  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure  all  plans  and  systems  of  operation  will  be  alike,  for  the 
Portuguese  army  will  be  able  to  carry  on  none.  At  this  moment 
although  all  the  corps  are  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  magazines,  with  means  of  transport,  easy,  by  the  Tagus 
the  Portuguese  troops  are  frequently  in  want  of  provisions  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  transport,  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  Portuguese  army,  including  the  hospitals, 
are  equally  destitute  of  funds  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenditure,  and  to  perform  their  duty.  The  deficiencies 
and  difiiculties  have  existed  ever  since  I  have  known  the  Portu- 
guese army,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  must  have  been  disbanded 
more  than  once,  if  it  had  not  been  assisted  by  the  provbions, 
stores,  and  funds,  of  the  British  army.  It  may  likewise  occur  to 
his  eminence  that  in  proportion  as  the  operations  of  the  armies 
would  be  more  extended,  the  expense  would  increase,  and  the 
necessity  for  providing  adequate  funds  to  support  it  would  become 
more  urgent,  unless,  indeed,  the  course  of  their  operations  shouki  j 
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amihilate  at  one  blow  both  urmj  and  expenditure.     The  objectioa 
tlien  to  adopt  measares  to  improre  the  rewmrces  of  the  govern- 
nenty  go  to  decide  the  qaeetion  whether  the  war  should  be  carried 
OB  or  not  in  any  manner.      By  deairing  his  majestj  and  the 
prince  regent  to  remove  me  from  the  onnmand  of  their  armies, 
his  eminence  wonld  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  a  person  deemed  inca- 
pable or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  situation.     By  ob- 
jecting to  improve  the  resourees  of   the  country  he  betrayn  an 
iteration  of  opinion  respecting  the  coaAest,  and  a  desire  to  foHeil 
its  advantages,  and  to  give  up  the  independence  of  the  country^ 
and  the  security  of  the  lives  and  piopsrdea  of  the  Portognesa 
nation.     In  my  opinion  the  Patriarch  is  in  such  a  sitantion  in  this 
country  that  he  ought  to  be  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty, 
to  state  distinctly  what  be  meant  by  refusing  to  concnr  in  the 
Measures  which  were  necessary  to  insure  the  fuads,  to  enable  this 
country  to  carry  on  the  war ;   at  aU  events,  I  request  that  this 
lettM'  may  be  communicated  to  him  in  the  Regency,  and  that  a 
copy  of  it  may  be  forwarded  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,    in  order  that  his  royal  highness  may  see  that  I  have 
gfiven  his  eminence  an  opportunity  of   explaining  hie  motives 
either  by  stating  his  personal  objections  to  me,  or  the  alteration 
of  his  opinions,  his  sentiments,  and  his  wishes,  in  respect  to  the 
independence  of  his  country. 

•'  WSLLIHOTOB.** 


No.  VI. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPORT  MADE  BY  THE  DUKE 
OF  DALMATIA  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WAGRAM 
AND    OF   NEUFCHATEL. 

SECTION    1. 

'*  Stville,  August  4M,  1 810. 
**  Par  une  decision  de  TEmpereur  du  mois  de  Fevrier  dernier 
S*  M.  determine  qu'a  compter  du  1"  Janvier  toutes  les  d^penses 
d'administration  g^n^rale  du  genie  et  de  rartillerie  seraient  au 
compte  du  gouvernement  Espagnol;  aussitot  que  j'en  fus  instruit 
je  sollicitai  S.  M.  C.  d'assigner  a  cet  effet  une  somme  ;  mais  je  ne 
pus  obtenir  que  2,000,000  de  reaux  (533,000  f.)  et  encore  le 
Roi  entendait  il  que  les  payements  nc  remontasscnt  qu*au  mois 
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de  Fevrier ;  cette  somme  ^tait  do  beaucoap  insaffisante.  Je  n*ai 
cess^  d'en  faire  la  representation,  ainsi  que  Monsr.  llntendant 
Gr^neral ;  noB  demandes  n*ont  pas  ete  accoeillies,  et  pour  convrir 
autant  que  possible  la  difiF^rence  j*ai  d^  avoir  reconrs  aax 
recettes  extraordinaires  faites  sans  la  participation  des  ministres 
Espagnols.  J'esp^re  qne  ce  moyen  renssira,  d^jk  mkM  il  a 
prodnit  quelques  sommes.  L'et&t  que  je  mets  ci  joint  fait 
connaitre  les  recourremens  qui  ont  ^te  op^ris  sur  les  fonds  do 
533,000  f.  du  crMit  mensoel  a  Tepoque  du  1*'  Aout  lesquels  fer- 
ment la  somme  de  3,731,000  f.  mais  ind^pendamment  il  y  a  ea 
des  recettes  extraordinaires  pour  ao  moins  500,000  f.  qui  ont 
re9U  la  mtoe  destination  (les  d^nses  d'admiobtration  g^n^rale) 
anterieurement  a  cette  4poque.  J'arais  fait  mettre  k  la  disposition 
de  Monsr.  Tlntendant  G^n^ral  des  Valeurs  pour  plus  d'un  million 
qui  devait  senrir  a  payer  une  partie  de  Tarmie.  Mr.  I'lnten* 
dant  General  justifie  de  Temploi  de  toutes  ces  sommes  dans  ses 
comptes  g^n^raux.  Les  ministres  de  S,  M.  C.  n'admettent  pat 
les  comptes  que  je  presenter  d'abord  ils  ne  reulent  pas  allouer 
la  somme  de  500,000  f.  qui  a  M  report^  a  I'article  des  d^penses 
d*administration  g^irale,  s'appuyant  sur  ce  sujet  sur  la  decision 
du  roi  qui  ne  fait  remonter  ces  depenses  que  jusqu'au  mois  da 
Fevrier,  quotque  Tempereur  ait  expressement  entendu  que  la 
mois  de  Janvier  devait  aussi  y  ^tre  compris,  ils  ne  veulent  pas  non 
plus  reconnaitre  les  recettes  extraordinaires,  ou  ils  pretendent  en 
pr^compter  le  produit  sur  le  crMit  mensuel  de  533,000  f.  il 
n'est  pas  dans  mon  pouvoir  d'admettre  leors  motifs,  la  decision 
de  Tempereur  est  expresse,  et  tant  que  je  serai  dans  la  situation 
delicate  ou  je  me  trouve,  mon  devoir  m'obligera  de  pourvoir  aux 
besoins  du  service  par  tous  les  moyens  praticables.  Les  recettes 
qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  Andalusie  ont  servi  k  toutes  les  depenses  de 
rartillerie,  du  genie,  des  ^t^t  majors  et  de  radministration  gcn^rale 
qui  sent  vraiment  immenses,  et  quoiqu'on  ait  absolnment  rien  re9tt 
de  France  ni  de  Madrid,  j'ai  en  m^me  temps  pu  faire  payer  trois 
mois  de  soldo  a  Tarm^,  c'est  sans  doute  bien  pen  quand  il  est  da 
8  k  1 0  mois  d*arri^re  k  la  troupe  et  que  Tinsuffisance  des  moyens 
oblige  a  augmenter  encore  cet  arriere,  mais  ne  recevant  rien  je 
crois  qu*il  m'^tait  impossible  de  mieux  faire.  V.  A.  en  sera  elle  . 
m^me  convaincue  si  elle  veut  s'arreter  un  moment  sur  Tapper^a 
que  je  vais  lui  donner  des  charges  que  1' Andalusie  supporte.  On 
consomme  tous  les  jours  pr^s  de  100,000  rations  de  vivres  et 
20,000  rations  do  fourrage;  il  y  a  2000  malades  aux  hopitaux. 
La  fortcrcsBc  dc  Jacn,  le  fort  de  Malaga,  TAlhambra  de  Grenade, 
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aa  cksms  duquei  an  a  constnittUD  grand  caasp  letraocbe;  Coaa 
1m  chateaux  aur  lea  ixirda  da  la  mer  defjiua  la  cap  de  Gata  jnaqu  a 
Fuengirola,  la  chlUaao  d'AIcala  la  Rial,  la  place  de  Roada,  laa 
ancieaa  chateaux  d'Olbera  et  da  Moiao,  le  chiteau  de  Belakraiar, 
la  ch&taao  da  Caalillo  de  Loa  Guardiaa  et  plnaieora  autrea  portea 
aar  laa  fronti^rea  de  r£Btremadura  qu*oii  a  d4  aoaai  oocopar. 
On  a  pounro  aux  d^penaaa  que  lea  travanx  devant  Cadia  et  la 
eonatruction  d*iitie  iotdlle  oceaaionment.     On  a  ^labli  a  Gieoada 
una  pondriere  et  one  fabrique  d'armea,  laqaelle  jnaqu'a.  pr^aent 
a  pen  deone,  naia  qui  par  la  aoite  aera  tr^  atile.     On  a  relaUi 
et  mis  dans  una  grande  activity  la  fonderie  et  laraenal  de  Sevilla 
oii  journeHement  1500  onvriers  sent  employee.     Nona  manquioaa 
do  poadre  et  de  projectiles  de  feu  et  d'a£Futs.     J'ai  fait  r^tablir 
deux  moulins  k  poudre  k  Seville  et  ikit  exploiter   toutea  les 
nitrieree  de  FAndalusie,  k  pr^nt  on  coropte  aoaai  k  Seville  dea 
projectiles  de  toua  lea  calibres,  jusqo'aox  bombea  de  12  poiiees» 
tout  le  vieux  fer  a  M  ramasa^,  on  a  conatmit  lea  aflfiftta  neoaaaairea 
pour  rarmement  dea  battariea  de?ant  Cadia.     On  a  iait  dea  reqoi- 
sttions  en  sooliers  et  effets  d'habillement  dont  la  troupe  a  profit^. 
J'ai  fait  lever  dans  le  pays  2000  moles  qui  oot  M  donn^  a 
Tartillerie,  aux  Equipages  militaires  et  au  ginie.     J*ai  fait  oon- 
struire  et  organiser  on  ^uipage  de  36  pieces  de  montagnea,  dont 
12  obosiers,  de  12  qui  sent  port^  k  doe  de  mulets  et  vont  dtie 
repartis  dans  tons  les  oorpea  d'arm^.     La  totality  de  oea  d^penaea 
ainsi  qu'une  infinite  d'aotrea  dont  je  ne  faia  paa  T^naiaeration 
aont  an  compte  do  gouvemement  Espagnol,  et  le  paya  lea  aup* 
porte  independamment  du  cr^t  mensuei  de  533,000  £  et  daa 
recettes  extraordinaires  que  je  iais  op^rer  lorsqu'il  y  a  poaaibOiti 
dont  Tapplication  a  lieu  en  f&veor  de  radminiatration  gen^rale  de 
I'arm^,  du  genie»  de  rartillerie,  des  kkta  majors,  dee  fraia  da 
courses  et  des  d^penses  secrettes.     Ces  charges  soot  immenaea,  et 
jamais  le  pays  n'auralt  pu  les  supporter  si  nous  n*^tions  panrenua 
k  mettre  de  t'ordre  et  la  plus  g^rande  regularity  dana  lea  depenaea 
et  consommations ;  mais  il  serait  difficile  de  lea  augmeatery  peot* 
dtre  mdme  y  aurait  il  du  danger  de  chercher  k  le  iaire  ;  c'aat  an 
point  que  malgr6  que  nous  soyons  k  la  recoltd  il  faut  d6jk  penaer 
k  faire  venir  du  bled  des  autres  provinces,  le  produit  de  TAnda* 
lusie  6tant  tnsuflisant  pour  la  consommation  de  sea  ^>*^tTtaB  et 
cello  de  Tarm^.    Cependant  S.  M.  C.  et  ses  nainiatiea  qui  soot 
parfaitemcnt  instrutts  de  cette  situation  ont  voulu  attirer  j^  Madrid 
les  revenoes  de  T Andalusia :  je  dis  les  revenues,  car  leuia  deaiandaa 
d^ssaient  les  recettes;  dea  ordrea  ont  memo ^te  expedifa  eo 
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coDsequence  aux  oommiflBairea  Royaux  des  Pr^fecUures,  et  je  ma 
Buia  troaTe  dans  roUigaikm  de  m'oppoaer-oavertemeBl  a  laffel 
de  cette  mesure  doot  Tex^iition  eat  non  aeulement  comptomia 
toos  les  senricea  de  rarmeey  maia  ocGaaionni  peatr^tre  dea 
Bdouvameiia  aMitieax;  d'ailleura  il  y  avait  unpoesibilite  de  la 
remplir,  a  ce  snjet  j*ai  rhonneur  de  mettre  aoua  lea  yeux  de 
V.A.  extrait  d'une  lettre  que  j'eua  rhonneur  d'fcrire  au  roi  le 
13  Juillet  dernier^  et  copie  de  celle  que  j'adreaeai  k  Mooaieur  le 
marquis  d'Almenara,  miniatre  des  finanoea,  le  30  du  meme  mois 
pour  r^pondre  k  une  dea  aienneBy  ok  il  me  peigpoait  T^tat  d^aes- 
p^Dt  des  finances  de  S.M.C.  Je  supplie  avec  instance  V.  A.  de 
vouloir  bien  rendre  compte  du  contenu  de  oea  lettres  et  du  present 
rapport  k  S.  M.  I'empereur. 

**  J 'aural  veulu  pour  que  S.  M.  fat  mieax  instruite  de  tout  ce 
que  s'est  fait  en  Andalousie  pouvoir  entrer  dans  des  details  plus 
etendus ;  maia  j*ai  dd  me  borner  k  trailer  des  points  principaux, 
les  details  se  trouvent  dans  ma  correspondance,  et  dans  lea  rap^ 
ports  de  Monsieur  Tintendant  g^n^ral  sur  Tadministration.  Ce- 
pendant  d'apr^  ce  que  j'ai  dit  S.  M.  aara  une  idee  exacte  dep 
operations  adminbtratives  et  autres  qui  ont  eu  lieu,  ainsi  que  d# 
r^tit  de  sea  troupes  et  des  embarras  de  ma  situation :  elle  est 
telle  aujourd*bui  que  je  dois  supplier  avec  la  plus  vive  instance 
S.  M.  au  nom  mdme  de  son  service  de  daigner  la  prendre  en  con- 
sideration :  j*ai  des  devoirs  k  remplir  dont  je  sais  touts  r^tenduflw 
je  m*y  livre  sana  reserve  mais  la  responaibilit^  eat  trop  forte  pour 
que  dans  la  position  oik  je  me  trouve  je  puisse  la  soutenir;  en 
effet  j'ai  k  combattre  des  pretentions  et  des  int^r^ta  qui  aont 
evidemment  en  opposition  avec  ceux  de  Tarmee  et  par  consequent 
avec  ceux  de  Tempereur ;  je  suis  force  par  mes  propres  devoirs  de 
m'opposer  k  Texecution  des  divers  ordres  que  le  roi  donne  et 
faire  soavent  le  contraire.  J'ai  aussi  constamment  k  latter  contr^ 
Tamour  propre  des  chefs  militaires,  que  sou  vent  peuvent  difierer, 
d'opinion  avec  moi  et  naturellement  pretendent  faire  prevaloir 
leura  idees.  Toutes  ces  considerations  me  font  regarder  la  tiche 
qui  m'est  imposee  comme  au  dessus  de  mes  forces  et  me  portent 
a  desirer  que  S.  M.  Tempereur  daigne  me  faire  connaitre  sea* 
intentions  ou  pourvoir  a  mon  remplacement  et  mettre  a  la  tke 
de  son  armee  dans  le  midi  de  TEspagne,  un  cbef  plus  capable 
que  moi  d'en  dinger  les  operations.  Je  me  permettrai  seulement 
de  faire  observer  a  ce  sujet  que  le  bien  du  service  de  I'empereur 
commando  imperieusement  que  toutes  les  troupes  qui  sent  dana 
le  midi  de  I'Espagne  depuis  le  Tage  jusqu  aux  deux  mors  suivent 
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le  mome  systcme  d*operations,  et  soycnft  par  consequent  com- 
mandes  par  un  seul  clief  leqael  doit  ^re  dans  la  pensee  de 
I'eiijpereur,  et  avoir  ses  instructions  afin  que  le  cas  se  presentant 
oik  il  lui  serait  fait  opposition  d'une  maniere  quelconqne,  il  paisse 
se  condnire  en  consequence  et  parvenir  an  but  qai  lui  sera 
iDdiifuc;  toot  autre  systeme  retardera  la  marche  des  affaires  et 
occasionera  incvitaUement  des  desagpr^mens  qu'<»i  pent  antre- 
ment  eviter. 

^*  J'ai  rhonneor,  &c. 
**  (Sign^)        Le  Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie.'* 


SECTION   2. 

Intercepted  Letter  from   marshal  Mortier    to    the    emperor^ 

\2th  July,  1810. 
Sire, 
L*etat  de  nullitc  ou  je  suis  depuis  que  Monsieur  le  due  de 
Dalmatie,  major-general,  a  pris  rinitiatire  de  tous  les  mouvemens 
memc  le  plus  minutieux  de  5*^  corps  rend  ici  ma  presence  toot- 
a-fait  inutile,  il  ne  me  restc  que  le  chagrin  de  voir  d*excellentes 
troupes  anim^es  du  meilleur  esprit,  dissemin^es  dans  toute  I'Anda- 
luise  et  perdant  tous  les  jours  de  braves  gens  sans  but  ni  resultat 
Dans  cet  6tat  des  choses  je  prie  V.M.  de  vouloir  bien  mo  per- 
mettra  de  me  retirer  k  Burgos  pour  y  attendre  des  ordres  8*11  ne 
juge  pas  a  propos  de  m'accorder  un  conge  pour  retoumer  en 
France,  cong4  que  reclame  ma  sant^  h,  la  suite  d'une  maladie 
grave  dont  je  suis  k  peine  convalescent. 
J'ai  llionneur,  &c.  &c. 

Le  Marechal  Due  de  Trevise. 


No.  VIL 

SECTION    1. 


Extract  from   an   intercepted  despatch  of  Massena,    tinted 

July  10,  1810. 
'*  Generals  Romana  and  Carrera  have  gone  to  lord  Welling- 
ton s  head-quarters^  but  the  latter  has  not  abandoned  his  Lines." 
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General  P.  Boyer  to  S.  Swartz,  July  8,  1810. 
"  We  are  coyering  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  place  strong 
bj  iU  position  and  works,  and  which  has  heen  attacked  with  but 
little  method.  The  English  armj  is  opposite  ours,  but,  for  good 
reasons,  does  not  move:  we  compose  the  corps  of  observation;  we 
are  on  the  look  out  for  them/' 

Ex  trait  du  Journal  du  C.  de  B,  Pelety  premier  aide-de-camp 

du  marcchal  prince  d^Essling^ 

**  1810.  5  Aout,  a  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — Le  capitaine  du  genie 
Boucherat  arrive  du  2^  corps ;  il  a  fait  la  campagne  du  Portugal, 
1 807.  Beaucoup  caus^  avec  lui  sur  ce  pays.  11  a  fait  la  route  de 
Lisbonne  k  Almeyda  avec  M.  Mairet,  et  me  remet  un  itin^raire 
qu*il  en  a  dress^.  II  pretend  ces  routes  tr^  difficiles  ;  les  rivieres 
tres  encaissees,  et  inabordable  sur  les  deux  rives  du  Mondego. 
Celui-ci  a  pea  d'eau,  doit  ^tre  gu^able  presque  partout ;  et  une 
partie  de  ses  rives  bien  difficiles,  et  en  certains  endroits  il  n'y  a  pas 
I^us  de  20  toises  de  largeur ;  un  seul  pont  sans  cherain  ( je  crois  a 
Fornos ;)  mais  la  riviere  n*est  pas  un  obstacle  aux  coaunonica- 
tions  ded  deux  rives.  La  route  d'Idanha,  Castelbranco,  &c.  mau* 
vaise,  cependant  non  absolument  impracticable  k  des  pieces  legeres* 
Tage,  tr^  escarpe,  rocailleux,  profond  jusqu  a  Abrantes  ***** 
Au  dessus  de  cette  ville,  ou  plut6t  au  confluent  do  Zezere,  W 
pays  devient  plat  ;^le  lit  du  Tage  s'^largit ;  il  n'y  a  plus  que  dea 
collines  m^me  iloignies,  et  tout  est  tres  practicable.  Les  men- 
tagnes  de  Santarem  sont  des  coUines  pea  ^lev^es,  praticaUes, 
accessibles  sur  leur  sommet,  pen  propres  a  ^tre  d^feadues  ce  qui 
est  commune  jusqu'a  la  mer  pour  celles  de  Mcmtachique,  qui  sont 
des  plateaux  arrondis,  accessibles  a  toute  les  annes ;  et  on  pourraii 
marcher  ou  manoeuvrer  dans  toutes  les  directions.  J'ai  fait  copier 
cet  itin^raire." 

'M810.  7  Octobre,  a  Leyria. — Caus^  avec  le  general  Loisoa 
des  position  de  Montachique,  ensuite  avec  le  prince.*' 

"  1810.  9  Octobre,  a  Riomajor.  On  dit  que  Tennemi  se 
retranche  a  Alhandra  et  Bucellas.  Les  g^n^raux  Reynier  et  Foy 
ont  une  carte  de  Riomajor  a  Lisbonne ;  espece  de  croquis  fait  k  la 
h&te,  d'apres  de  bons  mat6riaux,  mais  ou  la  figure  est  tr^  mau- 
vaise.     Je  le  fais  copier." 


I 
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SECTION    3. 


A  Monsieur  le  marechal  prince  d^Eisling.     Sur  la  hauteur  en 
arrwre  de  Moira,  le  26  SeptenUMre,  1810»  d  10  heure  j). 

J'ai  Tbonneur  de  voos  adresser  une  lettre  que  je  Ticns  de  rece- 
voir  du  g^^al  Reynier  et  copie  dune  r^ponae. 

Vous  trouverez  ^galement  ci-joint  one  lettre  do  g^n^ral  Reynier 
adressee  a  votre  excellence. 

Je  vous  renouvelle,  prince,  raaaurance  de  ma  haute  conside- 
ration. 

(Sign6)        Le  Maeechal  Due  d*£i.chinoen. 

A  Monsieur  le  marshal  due  d*Elchingen.     Si.  Antonio,  Ic 

26  Septembrey  d  8  heure  du  matin. 

Depuis  que  le  brouillard  est  dissip^,  on  apper^oit  aor  le  Serra 
au  dela  de  St.  Antonio,  cinq  bataillons  Portugais  qui  ^toient  a 
mi-c6te  et  qui  sont  mont^  sur  la  cr^te  k  mesure  que  le  brouillard 
aVst  eclairci.  II  y  a  de  plus  au  col  ou  passe  le  chemin,  6  pieces 
de  canon  et  un  d^tachement  d'infantrie  Anglaise,  et  a  nii-c6te  une 
ligne  de  tirailleurs  partie  Anglais  qui  s'^end  depuis  le  chemin  qui 
monte  du  village  de  Cbrvailba  it  ma  giiuche,  jnsques  vis-a-vis  des 
postes  du  6^  corps,  on  voit  des  troupes  sur  les  sommit^s  qui  font 
face  au  6®  corps ;  mais  comme  on  ne  les  apper9oit  que  de  revers, 
on  ne  peut  juger  de  leur  nombre. 

On  ne  peut  deviner  s'il  y  a  des  troupes  en  arri^re,  mais  d'apres 
1  organisation  de  la  montagoe  dont  les  crates  sont  ^oites,  et  qai  a 
des  pentes  rapides  de  chaque  c6te,  il  ne  doit  pas  avoir  de  terrain 
pour  y  placer  de  fortes  reserves  et  manoeuvres.  Cela  me  parait 
une  arri6re  garde,  mais  la  position  est  forte,  et  il  faut  faire  des 
dispositions  pour  I'attaquer  avec  succ^s.  J'attends  des  noavelles 
de  ce  que  I'ennemi  fait  devant  vous  pour  faire  aucun  moavement ; 
si  vous  jugez  que  c*est  une  arri^re  garde  et  que  vous  Tattaquiez, 
j*attaquerai  aussi.  Si  vous  jugez  convenable  d*attendre  les  ordres 
de  Monsieur  le  marshal  prince  d'Essling,  j'attendrai  aussi,  comma 
je  pense  qu'il  viendra  vers  vbtre  corps,  je  vous  prie  de  lui  faire 
parvenir  le  rapport  ci-joint  avec  les  v6tres. 

J*ai  llionneur  de  vous  prior,  Monsieur  le  marshal,  d*agr^r 
rhommage  de  mon  respect. 

(Signe)  ftEYKiEE^ 
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A  Monsieur  le  Ginh'al  Reynier,     Sur  la  hauteur  en  arri^re 
de  Moira,  le  26  Septembre  1810,  d  10  heures  \  du  matin, 

Je  r89oi8  a  Tinstant,  mon  cher  g^n^ral,  rotre  lettre  de  ce  jour. 
Je  pense  qa*une  grande  partie  de  Parmee  Anglo-Portugaise  a 
passe  la  nuit  sur  la  Crete  des  montagnes  qui  domine  toute  la 
valine  de  Moira.  Un  pajsan  dit  qu'il  existe  de  I'autre  cdt4  de  ces 
montagnes  une  plaine  assez  belle  d'une  demi-lieue  d'^tendue,  et 
tr^  garnie  d'Oliriers.  Depuis  ce  matin,  Tennemi  marche  par 
sa  gauche,  et  semble  diriger  ses  colonnes  principales  sur  la  route 
d 'Oporto ;  cependant  il  tient  encore  assez  de  monde  k  la  droite  da 
pare  que  couvre  le  couvent  des  minimes  nomrn^  Sako ;  et  il  montre 
une  12™*  de  pieces  d'artillerie.  Le  cbemin  de  Coimbre  passe  tr^ 
pr^  de  ce  couvent. 

J'ai  envoy6  ce  matin  un  de  mes  aides-de-camp  au  prince 
d*Es8ling  pour  lul  dire  que  nous  sommes  en  prince,  et  qu'il 
serait  n^ssaire  qu'il  arrivit  pour  prendre  un  parti.  Si  j'avais  le 
commandement,  j  attaquerais  sans  baiter  an  seal  instant ;  mais  je 
crois,  mon  cher  g^^l,  que  vous  ne  pourez  rien  compromettre 
en  vous  ^cbelonnant  sur  la  droite  de  I'ennemi ;  et  en  poussant  ses 
avant-postes,  car  c*est  v^ritablement  par  ce  point  qu'il  ftiodrait  le 
forcer  k  faire  sa  retraite. 

Je  vous  renouvelle,  d^c. 
(Sign4)  Le  Ma&schal  Due  i>'£LCHiKGEvrl 


SECTION  4. 

A   Monsieur  le  marichal  prince  d'Esslinff,  Comfnandant'eh- 
chef,  Varmte  de  Portugal,  PariSy  le  4  Decembrey  1810. 

Monsieur  le  prince  d'EssIing,  le  general  Foy  que  vous  avez 
exp4di^  est  arriv^  k  Paris  le  22  Novembre ;  il  a  fait  connaitre  it 
sa  majeste  et  dans  le  plus  grand  detail  ce  qui  s'est  passe  et  votre 
situation. 

D^  le  4  Novembre  le  g^n^ral  Gardanne  ^tait  en  avant 
d*Almeida  avec  un  corps  de  6,000  hommes.  I>e  compte  d*£r)on 
avec  les  divisions  Clapar^e,  Conroux,  et  la  division  Foamier  a 
dii  se  trouver  a  Guarda  vers  le  20  Novembre. 

L'Empereur,  prince,  a  vu  par  les  journaux  Anglais,  que  vous 
aviez  etabli  des  ponts  sur  le  Tage  et  que  vous  en  avez  un  sur  le 
Zez^re,  defendu  sur  les  deux  rives  par  de  fortes  t^tes  de  pent. 
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Sa  majesty  pense  que  vous  devez  vous  retrancher  dans  la  poeitioo, 
que  Tous  occapez  devant  reDoemi;  qu'Abrant^  se  trourant  k 
800  toises  du  Tage,  vous  Taurez  isole  de  son  pont  et  bkx|ac  pour 
en  faire  le  siege.  L'Empereur  vous  recommande  d'etablir  deux 
ponU  BUT  le  Zez^re,  de  defendre  cee  ponts  par  des  ouvrages  con- 
siderables, comme  ceux  du  Spitz  devant  Vlenne.  Votre  ligne 
d^operations  et  de  communications  devant  etre  etablie  par  la  route 
de  Garda,  partant  du  Z^zere,  passant  par  Cardigos,  suivant  la 
Crete  des  montagnes  par  Campinha  et  Belmonte,  voos  aurez 
toujours  la  route  de  Castelbranco  et  Salvatera  pour  faire  des 
vivres. 

Je  viens  de  donner  de  nouveau  Tordre  d^jk  reit^ree  plusieurs 
fois  au  due  de  Dalmatie,  d*envoyer  le  5™^  corps  sur  le  Tage  entre 
Montalveo  et  Viliaflor,  pour  faire  sa  jonction  avec  voos.  L'Em- 
pereur croit  qu'il  serait  ndcessaire  de  s*emparer  d'Alcantara,  de 
fortifier  et  de  consolider  tous  les  ponts  sur  le  Zezere  et  sur  le 
Tage,  d'assurer  toutes  vos  communications  en  saississant  les 
points  favorables  que  peuvent  ofifrir  les  localites  pour  fortifier  de 
petites  positions  ;  des  chateaux  ou  maisons  qui,  occup^  par  pen 
de  troupes,  soient  a  I'abri  des  incursions  des  miiices. 

Vous  sentirez,  Monsieur  le  Prince  d*Essling,  Tavantag^  de 
regular iser  ainsi  la  guerre,  ce  qui  vous  mettra  a  meme  de 
profiter  de  la  reunion  de  tous  les  corps  qui  vont  vous  renforcer, 
pour  marcher  sur  lord  Wellington  et  attaquer  la  gauche  de  sa 
position,  soit  pour  I'obliger  a  se  rembarquer  en  marchant  sur  la 
rive  gauche  du  Tage,  ou  enfin,  si  tous  ces  moyens  ne  r^ussissaient 
pas,  vous  serez  en  mesure  de  rester  en  position  pendant  les  mois 
de  Decembre  et  de  Janvier,  en  vous  occupant  d'organiser  vos 
vivres  et  de  bien  ^tablir  vos  communications  avec  Madrid  et 
Almejda. 

L'armce  du  centre  qui  est  a  Madrid,  ayant  des  d^tachements 
Bur  Placentia,  vos  communications  avec  cette  capitale  ne  sont  pas 
difficiles. 

Deux  millions  500  mille  francs  destin^  k  la  solde  de  votie 
armce  sont  deja  a  Valladolid ;  deux  autre  millions  partent  ea  ce 
moment  de  Bayonne.  Ainsi  votre  armee  Bera  dans  une  bonne 
situation. 

Votre  position  deviendra  tree  embarraasante  pour  les  Anglais, 
qui,  ind^pendamment  d'une  oonsommation  ^norme  dlionimee  et 
d'argent,  se  trouveront  engag^  dans  une  guerre  de  syst^e,  et 
ayant  toujours  une  immensite  de  batimens  k  ia  mer  pour  lear 
rembarquement     II   faut  done.  Prince,  travaillcr  sans   ceese  a 
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V0U8  fortifier  vis-a-via  de  la  position  dea  ennemis,  et  poavoir 
garder  la  v6tre  avec  moins  de  monde ;  ce  qui  rendra  une  partie 
de  voire  armee  mobile  et  vous  mettra  a  m^me  de  faire  des  incur- 
sions dans  le  pajs. 

Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  des  moniteurs  qui  donnent  des  nouvelles 
de  Portugal,  parvenues  par  la  voie  de  TAngleterre,  datecs  du 
12  Novembre. 

Le  Prince  de  Wagram  et  de  NeuchsLtel, 
Major-G6n6ral, 
(Sign4)  Alexandre. 

SECTION   5. 

A  Monsieur  le  marcchal  prince  d*Essling,  Commandant-en- 
che/f  Varmie  de  Portugal^  Paris ^  le  22  Decembrey  1810. 

Je  Tous  expedie,  Prince,  le  g^n^ral  Foy  que  TEmpereur  a 
nomme  general  de  division ;  je  vous  envoie  les  moniteurs ;  vous 
y  verrez  que  nous  apprenons  par  les  nouvelles  d*Angleterre  qu'au 
1  Dccembre,  vous  vous  fortifiez  dans  votre  position  de  San- 
tarem. 

L'Empereur  met  la  plus  g^nde  importance  k  ce  que  vous 
teniez  constamroent  en  ^hec  les  Anglais,  a  ce  que  vous  ayez  des 
ponts  sur  le  Zezcre  et  sur  le  Tage ;  la  saison  va  devenir  bonne 
pour  les  operations  militaires,  et  vous  aurez  le  moyen  de  harceler 
les  Anglais  et  de  leur  faire  ^prouver  joumcUement  des  pertes. 
Par  les  nouvelles  des  joamaux  Anglais,  il  parait  qu*il  y  a  beau- 
coup  de  malades  dans  leur  armee,  ils  ne  comptent  que 

27  k  28  mille  hommes  sous  les  armes  et  un  effectif  de  31  milles, 
y  compris  la  cavalerie  et  Tartillerie.  La  situation  de  Tarmee 
Anglaise  en  Portugal  tient  Londres  dans  une  angoise  continuelle, 
et  TEmpereur  regarde  comme  un  grand  avantage  de  tenir  les 
Anglais  en  ^hec,  de  les  attirer  et  de  leur  faire  perdre  du  monde 
dans  les  afiiEures  d'avant-gardes,  jusqu*a  ce  que  vous  soyez  k 
m^me  de  les  engager  dans  une  affaire  gen^rale.  Je  r^tere  encore 
au  marshal  due  de  Tr^vise  Tordre  de  marcher  sur  le  Tage  avec 
le  5"»*  corps. 

Le  comte  d'Erlon,  qui  rounit  son  corps  a  Ciudad-RodrigOy 
va  profiter  de  ce  moment  oik  les  pluies  cessent  pour  reprcndre 
Toffensive  et  battre  tous  ces  corps  de  mauvaises  troupes  que  se 
trouvent  sur  vos  communications  et  sur  vos  flancs. 

Vos  ponts  etant  bien  assures  sur  le  Zezire,  la  ligne  de  vos 
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op^ntMiift  la  plus  Mtoielle  parait  devoir  ^tre  par  la  riv»  ^udw  da 
eatte  miire. 

La  g^^ral  Foy,  a  qai  rEmpereur  a  parle  kwgtempa,  roaa  doa* 
oera  plus  de  details. 

Le  Prince  de  Wagnuoa  at  de  Neucfaatel, 
Major-G^n^ral, 
(Sign^)  Alexandre. 

SECTION   6. 

A    Monsieur    le    marfchal   cTEssling^     Commandant-en-chef, 
Varmee  de  Portugal,  Paris,  le  16  Janvier,  1811. 

Je  vous  pr^viens,  Prince,  que  par  d^ret  imp^al,  en  dale  do 
15  de  ce  mois,  TEmpereur  a  formi  une  armee  du  Noid  de 
rEspagne,  dont  le  commandement  est  confi^  a  Monaieur  le 
marechal  due  d'lstrie  qui  va  ^tablir  son  qoartier  g^n^ral  k  Bucgoa. 

L*arrondis8ement  de  Tarmee  du  Nord  de  TEapagne  eat  com* 
pos^: — 

1^.  De  la  Navarre  formant  le  3*  gouvemement  de  TEapagne. 

2^.  Des  trois  proyinces  de  la  Biscaye  et  de  la  province  de  San- 
tander,  formant  le  4^  gouirernement. 

d9,  De  la  province  des  Asturies. 

4^,  Des  provinces  de  Burgos,  Aranda,  et  Soria,  formant  la 
5e  gouvernement. 

5^.  Des  provinces  de  Palencia,  Valladolidy  Leon»  Banevente^ 
Tore,  et  Zamore,  formant  le  6*  gouvemement. 

6^.  De  la  province  de  Salamanque. 

Ainsi  cet  arrondissement  comprend  tout  le  pays  occap^  par 
les  troupes  Fran9abes  entre  la  mer,  la  France,  le  Portugal,  et 
les  limites  de  Tarrondissement  des  acm^  du  centre  et  de  TAr- 
ragon. 

Cette  disposition^  en  centralisant  le  ponrvoir,  va  doiiner  da 
I'ensemble  et  une  nouvelle  impulsion  d*activit^  anx  operations 
dans  toutes  les  provinces  du  Nord  de  I'Espagne ;  et  Monaieur  le 
marshal  due  d'lstrie  mettra  nn  soin  particulier  ii  maintanir  les 
communications  entre  Vallad(didy  Salamanque,  et  Almeida* 

Je  vous  eng^age,  Prince,  k  correspondre  avac  Monaieor  le 
marechal  due  d'Istrie  toutes  les  fob  que  voos  le  jngeiex  ntOe 
an  service. 

D'apris  les  ordres  de  TEmpereur  je  priviens  Monaieur  le  due 
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d'isino  que  daas  des  eirooiiitaiiees  impr^ymt,  il  doit  wpfnjmr 
Tann^e  de  Portugal  et  lai  porter  du  secoun;  je  le  ptifwrnm  mmn 
que  le  9"*^  corps  d'arm^e  Berait  toiia  sea  ordres  dans  le  eas  eik  ce 
corps  rentrerait  en  Espagne. 

Le  Prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuchitel, 
Major-G4n^ral, 
(Sign^)  Alexandre. 

SECTION    7. 

A   Monsieur  le  marichal  due   de   Dalmatie^    PariSy   le  24 

Janvier,  1811. 

VoQS  verrez  par  le  monltear  dliier,  Monsieur  le  due  de  Dal- 
matie,  que  les  arm^  de  Portugal  6taient  &  la  fin  de  Tannic  der- 
ni^re  dans  la  mtoe  position.  L'Empereur  me  charge  de  vous 
renouveller  Tordre  de  vous  porter  au  secours  da  prince  d'Essling, 
qui  est  toujonrs  k  Santarem ;  il  a  plusieurs  ponts  sur  le  ZiMhre, 
et  il  attend  que  les  eaux  soient  diminu^  pour  en  jetter  an  sor  le 
Tage.  II  parait  certain  que  le  9°**  corps  a  op^r^  sa  jonction  arec 
lui  par  le  Nord,  c*est-k-dire,  par  Almeyda. 

LHEmperear  esph^  que  le  prince  ctEssling  aurajeiti  unpont 
sur  le  Tage ;  ce  que  lui  donnera  des  vivres. 

Les  corps  insurg^  de  Valence  et  de  Murcle  vont  se  trouver 
occupy  par  le  corps  du  g^6ral  Suchet,  aussitAt  que  Tarragona 
sera  tomM  entre  nos  mains,  comma  Ta  fait  la  place  de  Tortos^ ; 
alors  Sa  Majesti  ptnse  que  le  5°^  carps  et  une  partie  du  4*"* 
pourront  se  porter  au  secours  du  prince  d'EMling. 

Le  Major-O^n&raly 
(Sign^)  Alexandre. 

SEtTION   8. 

A  Monsieur  le  marickal  prince  d^Essling^  Paris,  le  25  Janvier, 

1811. 

Je  vous  pr^viensy  prince,  que  Monsieur  le  marshal  doc  de 
Dalmatie  s*est  mis  en  marche  dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Jaorier 
avec  le  5"**  corps  d*arm^,  un  corps  de  caralerie,  et  un  ^uipage 
de  siege  pour  se  porter  sur  Badajos  et  faire  le  si^  de  cette  place. 
Ces  troupes  ont  dik  arnver  le  10  de  ce  mois  dentnt  Badajos;  je 
mande  au  due  de  Dalmatie  qu'aprk  la  prise  de  cette  place  il  dait 
VOL.  III.  2  S 
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86  porter  mob  perder  de  tems  sor  ]m  Tage  wc  Mm  ^uipftge  de 
•i^  pour  Tout  doimer  les  moyens  d'sBsi^ger  et  de  prendie 
AbrmlM. 

Le  Prince  de  Wtg;faiii  et  de  Neadi&lely 
Major-Geniral, 
(Signi)  Alexandre. 


SECTION  9. 

Au  Princ€  efc  Wagrmm  et  de  Neuchdtel^  mu^or-gMraU  PfiM^ 

UeFevrier,  1811. 

Mod  cousin,  je  pense  que  vous  devez  envoyer  le  moniteui 
d'ai^jourdliui  au  due  de  Didmatie,  au  due  de  Tr^yiae.  an  g^niral 
Belliard,  au  due  d'Istrie,  aux  commandans  de  Coidad  Rodrigo  et 
d*Almeida,  aux  g^niral  Thi^baut,  et  aux  gin^ranx  Donenne, 
Cafarelli,  et  Reille.  Ecrivez  au  due  d'Istrie  en  lui  envoyant  le 
moniteur,  pour  lui  annoncer  qu'il  y  trouvera  lee  derm^Tei  nouTeDee 
du  Portugal,  qui  paraissent  6tre  du  13 ;  que  tout  parait  prendre 
une  couleur  avantageuee ;  que  si  Badajoe  a  iii  pris  dana  le  couia&t 
de  Janvier,  le  due  de  Dalmatie  a  pd  se  porter  sur  U  Tage,  et 
faciliter  VitablissemenV  du  pont  au  prince  d^Essling  :  qo*il 
devient  done  tres  important  de  faire  toutes  les  dispositions  que  j*ai 
ordonnees  a£n  que  le  general  Drouet  avec  ses  deux  divisions  puisse 
^tre  tout  entier  k  la  disposition  du  prince  d'Essling.  Ecrivez  en 
m^me  terns  au  due  de  Dalmatie  pour  lui  faire  connaitre  la  situa- 
tion du  due  d'Istrie,  et  lui  r^it^rer  Tordre  de  favoriser  le  prince 
d*  Ess  ling  pour  son  passage  du  Tage ;  que  j*esp^re  que  Badajoz 
aura  ^te  pris  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier ;  et  que  vers  le  20  Jan- 
vier sajonction  aura  eu  lieu  sur  le  Tage,  avec  le  prince  d'Esaling; 
qu'il  peut,  si  cela  est  n^cessaire,  retirer  des  troupes  du  4*°^  corps; 
qu^enfin  tout  est  sur  le  Tage.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu,  men  cousin, 
qu'il  vous  ait  dans  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde. 

(Sign4)  Napoleon. 

P.S.   Je  vous  renvoie  votre  lettre  au  due  d'Istrie,    faites  le 
partir. 
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SECTION  10. 

A  Monsieur  le  mariehal  prince  d'Esshmj^    CommcmdoMi-en-^ 
chef  Varmiede  Pariugaly  Paris,  le  7  Fevrier,  1811. 

Je  voiiB  envoie,  prince^  le  moniteur  da  6,  vous  y  trouverez  les 
demies  Douvelles  qae  nous  avona  du  Portugal ;  elles  vont  jusqu' 
au  1 3  Janvier,  et  annoncent  que  tout  prend  une  toumure  avan- 
tageuse.  Si  Batlajoz  a  ite  pris  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier, 
comme  cela  est  probable,  le  due  de  Dalmatie  aura  pu  faire 
marcher  des  troupes  sur  le  Tage,  et  vous  faciliter  Vetablissement 
d*un  pont.  Je  lui  en  ai  donn^  et  je  lui  en  r^it^re  I'ordre  ;  r£ni- 
pereur  esp^re  que  la  jonction  des  troupes  de  ce  marSchal  a  eu 
lieu  maintenant  avec  vous  sur  le  Tage, 

Lea  deux  dinsions  d*infanterie  du  corps  du  g^n^ral  Drouet, 
vont  rester  enti^rement  k  voire  disposition  d'apr^  les  ordres  que 
je  donne  a  Monsieur  le  mariehal  due  d'Istrie,  commandant  en 
chef  Tarm^  du  nord  de  TEspagne ;  je  lui  mande  de  porter  son 
quartier  general  k  Valladolid,  d*^tablir  des  corps  nombreux  de 
cavalerie  dans  la  province  de  Salamanque  afin  d'assurer  d'une 
mani^re  joumali^re  sure  et  rapide  la  correspondance  entre  Almeyda, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  et  Valladolid,  et  nous  envoyer  promptement  toutes 
les  nouvelles  qui  pourront  parvenir  k  Tarmee  de  Portugal. 

Je  lui  prescris  de  tenir  a  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  un  corps  de  6,000 
bommes  qui  puisse  Eloigner  toute  esp^ce  de  troupe  ennemie  de 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  et  d' Almeida,  faire  memo  des  incursions  sur 
Pinbel  et  Guarda,  emp^ber  qu*il  se  forme  aucun  rassemblement 
sur  les  derri^res  du  9°**  corps,  et  printer  des  dispositions  o£fensives 
sur  cette  fronti^re  du  Portugal. 

De  r^unir  une  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  imp^riale  vers  Zamora 
d'oii  elle  sera  k  port^  de  soutenir  le  corps  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  et 
oh.  elle  se  trouvera  d*ailleurs  dans  une  position  avanc^  pour  agir 
suivant  les  circonstances. 

De  r^unir  une  autre  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  k  Valladolid  oi^ 
elle  sera  en  mesure  d*appuyer  la  premiere ;  et  de  rcunir  le  reste 
de  la  garde  dans  le  gouvemement  de  Burg^. 

Par  ces  dispositions,  prince,  les  deux  divisions  d*infanterie  du 
9™^  corps,  seront  enti^rement  a  votre  disposition,  et  avec  ce  secours 
vous  serez  en  mesure  de  tenir  longtems  la  position  que  vous  occu- 
pez  ;  de  vous  porter  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage ;  oo  enfin  d'agir 
comme  vous  le  jugerez  convenable  sans  avoir  aucune  inquietude 
sur  le  nord  de  Tfispagne,  puisque  le  due  d'Istrie  sera  k  port^  de 
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marcher  sur  Almeyda  et  Ciudad  Rodrigo  et  mdme  sur  Madrid,  si 
des  circonstances  inattendues  le  rendaient  n^cessaire. 

D^  que  le  due  d'latrie  aura  fait  sea  dispositions  il  enTerra  un 
officier  au  g^n^ral  Drouet,  pour  Ten  iustruire  et  lui  faire  connoitre 
qu'il  peut  rester  en  entier  pour  vous  renforcer. 

Le  gin^ral  Foy  a  dd  partir  vers  le  29  Janvier  de  Ciadad  Ro- 
drigo, avec  4  bataillons  et  300  hommes  de  cavalerie  poor  vous 
rejoindre. 

Le  Prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuch&tel, 

Major  Gite^ral, 
(Sigpi4)  Alexandre. 


SECTION    11. 

A  Monsieur  le  marSchal  due  cTIstrie^   Ouarda,   le  29  Mars, 

1811. 

Mon  cher  Mar^chal,  vous  aurez  appris  notre  arriv^e  aux  fron- 
tiires  du  Portugal,  I'armee  se  trouve  dans  un  pays  absolument 
ruin4;  et  avec  toute  ma  volont^  et  la  patience  de  Farm^,  je 
crains  de  n*y  pouvoir  tenir  8  jours,  et  je  me  verrai  forc£  de  rentier 
en  Espagne. 

J'^cris  a  M.  le  Cte  d'Erlon  pour  qu'il  fasse  approvisionner 
Almeyda  et  Rodrigo ;  ces  deux  places  n*auraient  jamais  dii 
cesser  d'avoir  pour  3  mois  de  vivres  aux  quels  on  n'aurait  pas  dA 
toucher  sous  aucun  pr^texte;  et  ma  surprise  est  extreme  d*ap- 
prendre  qu*il  n'y  a  que  pour  10  jours  de  vivres  k  Almeyda.  Je  loi 
feris  aussi  de  prendre  une  position  entre  Rodrigo  et  Almeyda, 
avec  ses  deux  divisions;  vous  sentez  combien  il  est  n^cessaire, 
qu'U  se  place  k  portte  de  marcher  au  secours  d*Almeyda. 

St  je  trouvais  des  vivres,  je  ne  quitterais  pas  les  fronti^res 
d*£spagne  et  do  Portugal,  mais  comma  je  vous  Tai  dit,  je  ne  vois 
gui^re  la  possibility  d'y  rester •     •    •     • 

(Sign^)  Le  P&incs  d*Es8i,iko» 


SECTION   14. 

A  MonsUur  U  martchal  due  d^Isirie,  AlfayateSf  le  2  AvrU^ 

1811. 
Mon  cher  Mar^hal^  le  pays  que  Tarm^e  occupe  ne  pouTant  en 
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aucune  maniere  le  faire  vivre,  je  me  voib  ford  de  h,  faire  rentrer 
en  Espagne.  Void  les  cantonnements  que  je  lai  ai  aaaign^s  et 
Titineraire  de  marche  de  chaque  corps  d'arm^ . 

(Sign4)  Le  Prince  d'Esslino. 


SECTION    13. 

A   Monsieur  le  marSchal  due  d'lstriCy    Rodrigo,   le  5  Avril, 

1811. 

Mod  cher  Marechal,  je  suis  arriv^  avec  toute  Taring  sur 
Cindad  Rodrigo,  mes  troupes  depuis  plusieurs  jours  sont  sans 
pain  ;  et  je  suis  oblig^  de  faire  prendre  sur  les  approvisionnements 
de  Rodrigo  200  mille  rations  de  biscuit,  que  je  vous  prie  d'ordon- 
ner  de  remplacer  avec  les  ressources  qui  peuvent  se  trouver  tt 
Salamanque  et  Valladolid.  Nous  partirons  ^nsuite  pour  les  can- 
tonnements que  j'ai  eu  soin  de  vous  faire  connaitre.  J*esp^re  que 
vous  aurez  bien  voulu  faire  donner  des  ordres  aux  intendans  de 
province,  d'y  faire  preparer  des  vivres,  seul  moyen  d'j  faire 
maintenir  I'onire. 

Je  compte  sojourner  3  a  4  jours  ici  pour  voir  si  I'ennemi  ne 
s'approacherait  pas  des  places. 

(Sign^)  Le  Prince  d'Essling.  . 

SECTION    14, 

A  Monsieur  U  marickal  due  d'htrie,    Salamanquey    le    15 

Avrii,  1811. 
Mod  cher  Marshal,  ma  positioo  devient  toujoars  plus  alkirr 
mante;  les  places  appelleot  des  secours;  je  ne  re^oia  pas  de 
r^Dses  de  vous  a  aucuue  de  mes  demandes ;  et  si  cet  ^lat  d« 
chose  se  prolooge,  je  serai  forc^  de  faire  prendre  k  I'arm^  det 
cantonnements  oil  elle  pnisse  vivre,  et  d'abandonner  les  places 
que  je  ne  suis  pas  charg^  de  defendre  et  encore  bien  moins  d'ap- 
provisionner,  mes  troupes  manquant  absolument  de  vivres. 

(Signe)  Le  Prince  d'Essling, 
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SECTION    15. 

A  Monsuur  le marickal due  cTIstriCf  Paris,  ie  3  Avrily  1811. 

Le  general  F07  est  arriv^,  Monsieur  Ie  marshal  due  dTstriOf 
ainsi  que  les  deux  aides-de-camp  du  mar^chal  prince  d'Easling, 
le  capitaine  Porcher,  et  le  chef  d'escadron  Pelet.  II  parait  qne  Ie 
prince  d'Essling  avec  son  corps  d*arm^  prend  position  k  Goarda, 
Belmonte^  et  Alfayates.  Ainsi  il  prot^  Ciadad  Rodrigo» 
Almejda,  Madrid  et  TAndalousie.  Ses  commanications  doivent 
s'^tablir  facilement  avec  Tarm^  da  midi  par  Alcantara  et  Badajos. 
Si  ce  qu'on  ne  pr^voit  pas,  le  prince  d'Essling  ^toit  vivement 
attaqu6  par  I'arm^  Anglaise,  Temperear  pense  que  wms  pourriez 
le  soutenir  avec  une  I5me  de  milles  hammes,  L'arm^  du 
centre  doit  avoir  pouss^  un  corps  sur  Alcantara.  L'armee  da 
midi  sera  renforc^  par  ce  que  vous  aurez  d^ja  fait  partir,  et 
d*apr^  le  prince  d' Ealing,  elle  va  se  trouver  assex  forte  poor  ne 

rien  craindre  de  TennemL 

(Le  reste  est  sans  inter^t.) 

Le  Major-General, 
(Signe)  Alexandre. 

SECTION    16. 

A  Monsieur  le  marichalduc  d'lstrie,  SalamanguCy  le  17  Avril, 

1811. 

MON    CHER  MARECHAL, 

Le  g^^ral  Reynaud,  commandant  sup^riear  a  Rodiigo,  ainsi 
que  le  g^n^ral  Marchand,  qui  est  avec  sa  division  autour  de 
cette  place,  me  rendent  compte  que  2  divisions  Portugaises 
avec  une  division  Anglaise  ont  pris  position  aux  environs 
d'Almeyda.  Quoique  cette  place  ait  encore  des  vivres  poar 
une  20"*  de  jours,  et  que  les  Anglais  et  les  Portugais  mearent  de 
faim  dans  leurs  positions,  il  faut  fairs  des  dispositions  poor  les 
chasser  au  delk  de  la  Coa,  et  pour  ravitailler  cette  place.  Je  voos 
propose  en  consequence,  mon  cher  marechal,  de  mettre  a  ma  dis- 
position 12  k  1500  chevaux,  ceux  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  n*etant  en 
etat  de  rendre  aucun  service ;  je  vous  demande  de  plus  une  divi- 
sion d'infiEtnterie  pour  placer  en  reserve.  Vers  le  24  ou  lu  29,  ces 
forces  se  joindront  aux  6  divisions  que  je  compte  reunir  de  rann^e 
de  Portugal  pour  attaquer  I'ennemi,  s'il  nous  attend  dans  ses 
positions  et  le  chasser  au  delk  de  la  Coa.  II  est  impossible  de 
iaiie  (aire  le  moindre  mouvement  a  toutes  ces  troupes,  du  moins 
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a  celles  de  l*ann^  de  Portugal  poor  attaquer  rennemi ;  si  on  ne 
peat  leur  faire  distribuer  pour  10  joars  de  biscuit  et  aroir  de  Teaa 
de  Tie  k  la  suit  de  rarm^.  Je  vous  demande  encore  15  dt  18 
pieces  d'artillerie  bien  attel6es,  celles  k  mes  ordres  ^tant  hors  d'kat 
de  marcher.  Avec  ces  moyens,  nul  donte  que  Tennemi  ne  soit 
d^post^  et  chassi  hors  des  fronti^res  de  TEspagne  et  an  delk  de  la 
Coa.  Mon  cher  mar^chal,  je  ris  ici  an  jour  de  jour ;  je  suis  sans 
le  sol,  vous  pouvez  tout ;  il  faut  done  nous  envoyer  du  biscuit,  de 
Teau  de  We,  du  pain  et  de  Torge.  Ce  sera  avec  ces  moyens  que 
nous  pourrons  manceurrer.  II  ne  faut  pas  perdre  un  instant.  11 
est  tr^  urgent  de  marcher  au  secours  d'Almeyda.  Cest  k  vous  k 
donner  vos  ordres ;  et  vous  me  trouveres  port^  de  la  meilleure 
volenti  k  faire  tout  ce  qui  sera  convenable  aux  intirSts  de  S.  M. 

(Signi)  Le  Prince  d'Esslino. 

SECTION    17. 

A    Monsieur   le   marechal   due   d*Istrie,    Salamanque,    le   22 

Avril,   1811. 

MON    CHER    MARECHAL, 

J'ai  recu  votre  dep^che.  Toutes  vos  promesses  de  vous 
reunir  a  moi  s'ivanouissent  done  dans  le  moment  ou  j'en  ai 
besoin  ;  ravitailler  Almeida  et  Rodrigo  est  la  1*^  operation  et 
la  seule  qui  pent  nous  donner  la  faculty  de  rendre  Tarmie  de 
Portugal  disponible,  lorsqu*on  n'aura  plus  rien  a  craindre  sur 
le  sort  des  places.  En  y  jettant  pour  3  a  4  mois  de  vivres,  on 
peut  ensuite  itablir  plusieurs  colonnes  mobiles ;  on  pent  envoyer 
des  troupes  a  Avila  et  Sigovie ;  on  peut  au  besoin  appuyer  le 
mouvement  de  Tarmee  d'Andalousie.  Mais  ne  serait  il  pas  hon- 
teux  de  laisser  rendre  une  place  faute  de  vivres,  en  prince  de 
deux  mar6chaux  de  I'Empire?  Je  vous  ai  dija  privenu  de  la 
nulliti  de  ma  cavalerie,  de  rimpossibiliti  oik  se  trouvent  les  chevaox 
d'artillerie  de  rendre  aucun  service.  Vous  savez  aussi  que  je  dob 
envoyer  le  9ni«  corps  en  Andalousie  ;  je  voulais  aussi  le  faire  con- 
conrir  avant  son  depart  an  ravitaillement  des  places.  Pouvez 
vous,  mon  cher  marshal,  balancer  un  seul  instant  a  m'envoyer 
de  la  cavalerie,  et  des  attelages  d'artillerie,  si  vous  voulez  garder 
votre  materiel  ?  Ne  vous  ai-je  pas  privenu  que  je  commencerais 
mon  mouvement  le  26  ?  et  vous  paraissez  attendre  le  (22)  une 
seconde  demande  de  ma  part.  Vous  le  savez  aussi  bien  que  moi, 
perdre  un  ou  deux  jours  k  la  guerre  est  beaucoup;  et  ce  delai 
peut  avoir  des  suites  flicheuses  qu*on  ne  repare  plus. 
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QiiMid  je.vooaai  ^t  que  ja  ne  rimnemBf^  6  di^kwoB ;  c'4lait 
pcNur  ne  pM  tout  d^gamir  dm  points  importani  oocap^  par  1m 
corps  d'ana^e ;  maia  de  la  cavalerie  et  de  Taitillorie  soot  on  aeoooia 
dont  ja  na  poia  ma  paaser.  Jo  Youa  pria  an  cooa^uence,  moa 
cbar  marachaly  da  me  faire  arri?er  da  la  cayalaria  et  dea  attakgaa 
d'aiiiUaria  a  marcbaa  forc^.  Reflachiaaea  qu'ane  foia  lea  plaoaa 
rfopproviaionn^,  ja  pourrai  dispoaer  dea  f  de  Tann^,  et  que 
catta  operation  paase  avant  toot. 

.  £a  m'oft-ant  de  noua  envojer  lea  attelages  poor  16  {M^cea,  vona 
anrez  bian  entenda,  sans  doute,  moa  cher  mar^chal  y  compraBdra 
ceux  n^ceasairea  pour  lea  caiasons  das  pi^caa. 

(Sigii6)  Le  Prikc£  d'Essluig. 


SECTION   18. 

A    Monsieur  le  marichal  due  d^Istrie^  Salamanque,   le  24 

AvHl,  1811. 

MOK    CHER    MARECHAL, 

Je  me  rends  demain  k  Ciudad  RodrigOi  aik  tonte  ram4a 
aera  r^unia  le  26.  Le  ravitaillement  de  la  place  d*Akaeida 
eat  du  plus  haut  int^t  pour  les  armes  de  S.  M. ;  et  il  eut 
iii  bien  k  d^airer  que  les  secours  que  j*ai  en  Hionneiir  da 
vous  demander  nous  euasent  ^t^  envoyes.  L'ennemi  parait  avoir 
de  20  k  id  mille  bommes  autour  de  cette  place.  Voua  dire  que  ja 
ii*aarai  en  cavalerie  que  15  k  1800  bomoMa,  et  aenlament  20 
pieces  de  canon  pour  toute  Tarm^,  c'est  voua  Aura  aentir,  moa 
cbar  marichal,  combien  votre  secours  mVut  M  n^ceaaaire  an 
moins  sous  deux  rapports,  pour  votre  arm^  m^me  et  poor  la 
tranquillity  du  nord  de  TEspagne.  Je  n'ai  pas  minagi  mea  in- 
stances aupr^  de  vous.  Si  mes  efforts  n'itaient  paa  beareux; 
▼otre  d^vouement  pour  le  service  de  I'Empereur,  voua  ferait  car- 
tainement  regretter  de  ne  pas  les  avoir  second^  avec  lea  moyena 
que  voua  m'aviez  fait  espirer,  avant  que  j'en  eusae  beaoin. 

(Signi)  Le  Privce   o'EaaLivo. 

SECTION    19. 

A  Monsieur  le  marichal  due  d'Isirief  Rodrigo,  le29AvrU,lB\h 

.MOV    CBXR    MARECHAL, 

•  4  VoaJeitraa  aont  inconcevablaa.     Dans  oella  dn  7Q,  yooa  ma 
dites  que  voua  ne  pouvez  me  donner  aoctm  aacoura.     Tmr  calla 
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da  22y  Tous  me  dtias  que  le  25  oa  le  26  vom  me  jMifez 
pftitoot  oii  je  serai,  et  <iiie  la  tto  de  Totre  oolonne  arri^pwa  k^  SttlSM 
manque  le  26.  Par  celle  qae  je  re^oia  k  rinstaot,  Yooa  me  ditoa, 
que  votre  cavalerie  et  Totre  artillerie  ae  troure&t  encore  le  27t 
one  jonm^e  en  arriere  de  Salamanqne  ;  et  vons  conclnes  qne  moiaf 
momrement  doit  ^tre  fini ;  et  yons  me  t^moigner  tos  regrets  d^ 
n'avoir  pii  y  coop^rer.  Convenez,  mon  eher  marshal,  qne  li 
Tarm^  de  Portugal  recevait  un  ^faec,  vons  anriet  Men  des  re-' 
proches  k  vons  faire.  Je  vous  ai  demand^  de  TartOlerie  et  des 
attelages  et  encore  plus  positivement  de  la  cavalerie ;  voos  arelr 
sous  diff^rens  pr^textes  ^lud^  ma  demande.  Toutes  les  troupe 
qui  sont  en  Espagne,  sont  de  la  m^me  famille.  Vous  ^tes,  jusques 
a  ce  qu'il  y  ait  de  nouveaux  ordres,  charg4  de  la  defense  et  de 
Tapprovisionnement  des  places  d'Almeida  et  de  Rodrigo.  Je 
n'aurais  pas  mieux  demand^  que  d'employer  I'arm^e  de  Portugal 
sous  mes  ordres  k  d^fendre  ces  places,  k  marcher  au  secours  de 
Tarmee  du  midi ;  mais  comment  puis-je  le  faire  sans  vivres  ? 

Je  compte  faire  mon  mouvement  demain  matin.  J 'ignore  quelle 
pourra  ^tre  Tissue  de  ce  mouvement ;  si  ma  lettre  vous  arrive  dans 
la  joum^e  de  demain ;  votre  cavalerie  et  votre  artillerie  poarralent 
toujours  se  mettre  en  mouvement  dans  la  nuit  pour  arriver  aprte 
demain  ler  Mai  a  Cabrillas.  Je  vous  prie  de  faire  filer  sans 
s'arrdter  le  biscuit,  la  farine,  le  g^in  que  voos  n*aurez  pas  manquA 
de  r^unir  k  la  suite  de  vos  troupes.  II  est  instant  que  ces  ressonr* 
ces  comme  beaucoup  d'autres,  arrivent  k  Rodrigo;  cette  pfauMi 
n'aura  pas  pour  15  joars  de  vivres.  A  mon  d^rt  d'ici,  il  faiMlri 
que  des  convois  considerables  y  soient  envoyes.  ■i 

(Sign^)  Le  Prince  d'Essliko;^  ^ 


■.>i 

SECTION    20.  ,4 


A  Monsieur  le  marSchal  due  de  Raguse,  Paris,  le  20  4vrilf 

1811. 

....     'i.  <\ 

MONSIEUR    LE    DUG    OB    RAGUSE, 

Vous  trouverez  ci -joint  Fordre  de  I'Empereur  qui  vous  donne 
le  commandement  de  Tarm^e  du  Portugal.  Je  donne  Tordre 
au  marshal  prince  d'Essling  de  vous  remettre  le  commande- 
ment de  cette  arm^.  Saisissez  les  r^nes  d'uae  main  feffn^<; 
faites  dans  Tarmee  les  change  mens  qui  deviendraient  n^es- 
satres.  Lmtendon  de  TEmpereiir  est  que  le  doc  dAbrantes 
et    le    general     Reynier    restent    sous    vcti    ordrad.       S.    M. 
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Gompto  aaies  snr  la  divootneni  que  lui  portent  eee  genemux, 
pour  dire  penroedi  qa'Ue  tqus  Mcooderont  de  tons  leore  nojene. 

L'Empereiir  ordonnef  Moneiear  le  doc  de  Ragneef  que  le  pfiaoe 
d*£wliiig  en  qaitteat  rarm^  n'emiikiiie  a? eo  Ini  qne  eon  file  et  on 
da  aee  aidea-da-camp.  Maia  eon  chef  d'etaft-major,  le  g^oiMt 
FririoD,  le  ooloDel  Pelet»  see  autre  aidea-deH^unp,  tona  lea  cAaeia 
de  eon  ^tat-imger  doivent  reater  avec  rooa. 

Touteibia,  Monsieur  le  doc,  je  vona  le  r^te  S.  M.  met  en  ▼oua 
une  oonfianoe  enti^. 

Le  Major  Gininl^  &c, 
(Sign^)  Albxahdre. 


No.  VIU. 

Les  Officiers  Pranfais  Prisonniers  de  Guerre^  diienus  d  la 
MaUon^  Rue  S,  Jean,  d  Monsieur  le  QhUral  Trani,  Oou- 
vemeur  de  la  Ville  et  Province  d' Oporto. 

M0K8IEUR    LE   GENERAL, 

Chacun  dee  officiers  Fran9ai8  prisonniers  de  guerre,  dlcenos 
k  la  maison  rue  S.  Jean,  pen^ri  des  obligations  qu'il  voua  a, 
desirerait  voos  offrir  indiyidnellement  Texpression  de  sa  recon- 
noisance.  C'est  nous  que  ces  messieurs  ont  choisi  pour  ^re 
aupr^  de  vous  leur  organes,  et  nous  sommes  d'autant  plus  flattes 
de  cette  commission  agr^le  qu*il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  parmi  nous  qui 
dans  son  particulier  n'ait  re^u  de  roos  des  sendees  importants. 
Nous  osons  nous  flatter  que  vous  agr^rez  favorablement  ce  foible 
t^moignage  de  notre  gratitude  et  les  sinc^res  remercimenta  que 
nous  venons  vous  printer  pour  toutes  les  bont^  que  yuua  avez 
eus  pour  nous.  Ce  n'est  pas  sans  un  Tif  regret  que  nous  envi- 
eageone  le  moment  de  votre  d^rt,  mals  ce  que  d^jk  tous  aves 
ftut  pour  nous,  nous  fait  eep^rer  que  votre  solicitude  8*^ndra  an 
delk  de  votre  s^jonr  et  que  pendant  votre  abeence  nous  continue- 
rons  k  en  ^prouver  les  effets. 

Ce  n'eet  pas,  monsieur  le  g^n^ral,  d^apr^s  T^tendue  de  notro 
lettre  qu*il  faudra  mesurer  celle  de  notre  reconnoissance ;  nous 
aommee  mieux  en  ^tat  de  sentir  que  d*exprimer  ce  que  nous  voua 
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derons  eC  lomque  des  circoostenoeB  phis  lieimuses  noat  rani^e- 
ront  rem  notre  patrie,  nocw  nous  feroiM  an  d«Toir  et  une  Batislkc- 
tkm  de  faira  eomiBttre  la  mani^  dont  nous  aroM  M  trait^  et 
]«B  penMa  que  toob  tons  ^tes  donn^  poor  adoadr  noire  sort. 
Nous  noua  recommandons  k  la  continuation  de  Totre  bienTeiliaB06» 
et  noua  vona  priona  d'agr^  Tasaarance  de  gratitude  et  de  haute 
conaid^ration  avec  leaquellea  nous  avona  llumneur  d'^re,  monaieur 
le  g^n^ral,  voe  trte  hmnblea  et  tr^  obelBsanta  eenriteun, 
Au  nom  dea  c^Bden  Fran9ai8,  priaonniera  de  go^ra, 

Fallot, 
Docteur  m^ecin  des  armies  Fran9aises  attach^  au 
grand  quartier  g^6ral  des  I'arm^  de  Portugal. 
Le  eolonel  aous  inspecteur  aux  revues  des  troupes  Fran^aises, 

Catelot. 
H.  Delahaye, 
C<»*  de  la  Marine. 


No.  IX. 

SECTION    I, 

Letter  from  lieut.-general  Graham  to  the  tight  konourabU 
Henry  Wellesley,  Isla  de  Lean,  \4th  March,  1811. 

SIR, 

You  will  do  justice  to  my  reluctance  to  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  efifects  of  that  obloquy 
which  you  youraelf  and  many  others  assured  me  my  conduct  was 
exposed  to  by  the  reports  circulated,  at  Cadiz,  relative  to  the  issue 
of  the  late  expedition. 

But  a  copy  of  a  printed  statement  of  general  La  Pe&i  having 
been  shewn  to  me,  which,  by  implication  at  least,  leavea  the 
blame  of  the  failure  of  the  most  brilliant  prospects  on  me,  k 
becomes  indispensably  neceasary  that  I  should  take  up  my  pea  m 
self-defence. 

Having  already  sent  you  a  copy  oi  my  despatch  to  the  earl  of 
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Lfrerpool,  with  a  report  of  the  actioo,  I  will  not  trouhle  yoa  with 
a  detail  of  the  first  movements  of  the  army,  nor  with  any  other 
obsenration  relative  to  them,  than  that  the  troopa  soffered  much 
onnecessary  fatigue  by  marching  in  the  night,  and  without  good 
guides. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  service  we  were  engaged  in,  I 
was  most  anxious  that  the  army  should  not  come  into  contest 
with  the  enemy  in  an  exhausted  state,  nor  he  expoaed  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  but  when  it  was  well  collected;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  to  this  effect,  I  understood  that  the 
march  of  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  was  to  be  a  short  one,  to 
take  up  for  the  night  a  position  near  C<mil ;  to  prepare  which, 
staff-officers,  of  Jboth  nations,  were  sent  forward  with  a  proper 
escort. 

The  march  was,  nevertheless,  continued  through  the  night, 
with  those  frequent  and  harassing  halts  which  the  neceasitj  of 
gproping  for  the  way  occasioned. 

When  the  British  division  began  its  march  from  the  poaidon  of 
Barrdsa  to  that  of  Bermeja,  /  Itfl  the  general  on  the  Barromi 
height,  nor  did  I  hnow  of  his  intentions  of  quitting  it ;  and, 
when  I  ordered  the  division  to  countermarch  in  the  wood,  I  did 
so  to  support  the  troops  left  for  its  defence,  and  believing  the 
g^eral  to  be  there  in  person.  In  this  belief  I  sent  no  report  of 
the  attack,  which  was  made  so  near  the  spot  where  the  general 
was  supposed  to  be,  and,  though  confident  in  the  brevery  of  the 
British  troops,  I  was  not  less  so  in  the  support  I  should  receive 
from  the  Spanish  army.  The  distance,  however,  to  Ekrmeja  is 
trifling,  and  no  orders  were  given  from  head-quartera  for  the 
movement  of  any  corps  of  the  Spanish  army  to  support  the 
British  division,  to  prevent  its  defeat  in  this  unequal  conteet^  or 
to  profit  of  the  success  earned*  at  so  heavy  expense.  The  volun- 
tary seal  of  the  two  small  battalions,  (Walloon  guards  and  Cindad 
Real),  which  had  been  detached  from  my  division,  brooght  them 
alone  back  from  the  wood;  but,  notwithstanding  their  otmost 
eflRNrts,  they  could  only  come  at  the  close  of  the  action. 

Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  with  the  horse- 
artillery,  been  rapidly  sent  by  the  sea-beach  to  fbnn  in  the  |4ain, 
and  to  envelop  the  enemy's  left;  had  the  greatest  part  <^  the 
infantry  been  marched  through  the  pine -wood,  in  oar  rear,  to 
tare  his  right,  what  success  might  have  been  expected  fnnn  such 
decisive  movements  ?    The  enemy  must  either  have  retired  in- 
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stantly,  and  without  occasioning  any  serious  loss  to  the  British 
division,  or  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  absi^ute  destruction, 
his  cavalry  greatly  outnumbered,  his  artillery  lost,  his  columns 
mixed  and  in  confusion;  a  general  dispersion  would  have  be€ai 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  close  pursuit;  our  wearied  men 
would  have  found  spirits  to  go  on  and  would  have  done  so  trusting 
to  finding  refreshments  and  repose  at  Chiclana.  This  moment  was 
lost.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  of  the  scene  of  action, 
the  general  remained  ignorant  of  what  was  passing,  ctnd  nothing 
W€U  done  /  Let  not,  then,  this  action  of  Barrosa  form  any  part 
of  the  general  result  of  the  transactions  of  the  day ;  it  was  an 
accidental  feature ;  it  was  the  result  of  no  combination,  it  was 
equally  unseen  and  unheeded  by  the  Spanish  staff;  the  British 
division,  left  alone,  suffered  the  loss  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 
its  number,  and  became  unfit  for  future  exertion.  Need  I  say 
more  to  justify  my  determination  of  declining  any  further  co- 
operation in  the  field  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the 
expedition?  I  am,  however,  free  to  confess  that,  having  thus 
phiced  myself  and  the  British  division  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spanish  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  (contrary  to  my  instruc- 
tions,)  I  should  not  have  thought  myself  justified  to  my^king  and 
country  to  risk  the  absolute  destruction  of  this  division  in  a  second- 
trial.  But  I  have  a  right  to  claim  credit  for  what  would  have  been 
my  conduct  from  what  it  was;  and  I  will  ask  if  it  can  be 
doubted,  after  my  zealous  co-operation  throughout,  and  the  ready 
assistance  afforded  to  the  troops  left  on  Barrosa  height,  that  the 
same  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  cause  would  not  have  secured 
to  the  Spanish  army  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  division 
during  the  whole  of  the  enterprise,  hcul  we  been  supported  a$  w§ 
had  a  right  to  expect  ?  i 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  division  who  would  not  gladly  have 
relinquished  his  claim  to  glory,  acquired  by  the  action  of  Barrosa, 
to  have  shared,  with  the  Spaniards,  the  ultimate  success  that  was 
within  our  grasp  as  it  were. 

The  people  of  Spain,  the  brave  and  persevering  people,  are 
universally  esteemed,  respected,  and  admired  by  all  who  vahie 
liberty  and  independence ;  the  hearts  and  hands  of  British  soldiera 
will  ever  be  with  them ;  the  cause  of  Spain  is  felt  by  all  to  be  a 
common  one. 

I  conclude  with  mentioning  that  the  only  request  expressed  to 
me,  at  head-quarters,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  knowing 
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of  mj  mtentioD  to  Mud  the  Britiih  troops  acrom  tbe  rirer  St 
Pttriy  was  that  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  Spanisk 
troopif  during  the  nighty  was  lost ;  and  on  my  obBerring'  that, 
alWr  Mich  a  defoat,  tkera  was  no  risk  of  attack  from  an  onemj,  a 
Tery  contrary  opinion  was  maintained. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  enemy  ever  appeared  during  sereral  days 
employed  in  bringing  off  tlie  wounded  and  borying  the  dead.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  on  tbe  report  published  relative  to  tbe 
enemy's  number  at  8t.  Petri,  (4500  men  of  Villat's  divisiott,)  that, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  French  officers  here,  general 
Villat's  division  had  charge  of  the  whole  line, — what,  then«  most 
be  the  strength  of  that  division  to  have  afforded  4500  men  to 
St.  Petri  alone?  In  order  to  establish,  by  authentio  docttmenta, 
facts  which  may  have  been  disputed,  and  to  elucidate  others,  I 
enclose,  by  way  of  appendix,  the  reports  of  various  officeia  of 
this  division. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &e.  &c. 

(Signed)  Thos.  Grahah, 

Lt.-GeneraL 

P.S.  I  must  add  this  postscript  distinctly  to  deny  my  having 
spoken,  at  head-quarters,  in  the  evemng  of  the  5th,  of  sending 
(or  more  troops,  or  for  provisions  from  the  Isla.  My  visit  was  a 
very  short  one,  of  mere  ceremony.  I  may  have  asked  if  the 
Spanish  troops  expected  were  arrived.  This  error  moat  have 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  conversing  in  a  foreign  lanuage. 

With  this  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  ground,  &c.  of  the 
action  of  Barrosa;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  impoasible, 
according  to  my  judgeiment,  it  would  be  for  an  enemy  to  expose 
his  left  flank,  by  making  a  direct  attack  through  the  wood  on  the 
Bermeja  position,  while  that  of  Barrosa  was  occupied  in  force  by 
the  allied  army. 
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SECTION   2. 

Adjuiant^eneraVs  state  of  the  troopi  assembUd  at  Tartfa, 
under  the  command  of  lieut, -general  Oraham^  25th  Feb.  1810. 

Number  of 
DesignatioDS.  Bayonets.  Commanders. 

Two    squadrons    of    2d  7  Maior  Busche 

German  hussars  ....  J         '»       ^^^'  tjuscne. 

Detachment  of  artillery.  ••  Major  Duncan.     10  ^ns. 

Detachment  of  engineers*  •       47       Captain  Birch. 
Brigade  of  guards,  re- in-  "^ 

rifles • ) 

Ist  battalion  28th  foot;^ 
2d  battalion  67  th ;   2d  / 

battalion  87th:    re-in- >     1764     Colonel  Wheatley. 
forced  with  2  companies  I 
of  the  20th  Portuguese,  j 

Flank  battalion  composed 
of  detachments  of  the 

dd  battalion  95th  rifles  V       594     Lt.-col.  A.  Barnard,  95th  regt. 
and  two  companies  ofi 
the  47th  foot    

Two  companies  of  2d  bat- 
talion 9th  reg^. ;   two 

compamMof  Utbatta-,        ^^^     Lt.-col.  Brown,  28th  regt. 
lion  28th  regft. ;    two '  '  * 
companies  of  2d  batta- 
lion 82d  regt.     

One  ^mpany  of  the  royal)         33     yeutenant  Re«l. 
Stan  corps  •  •  • J 

Total  number  of  bayonets  •  •     4 1 34 
The  hussars  were  about*.        180 

Total  of  sabres  and  bayonets     4294,  with  10  guns. 


# 
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SECTION    3. — BATTLE   OF    BARROSA. 

Extract  from  a 'letter  of  general  Frederick  Pcnsonb^. 

'*  I  proceeded  rapidly  towards  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  found 
the  Germans,  and  conducted  them  along  the  right  flank  of  our 
little  armj.  We  came  in  contact  with  the  French  dragoons^ 
whom  we  found  nearly  abreast  of  our  front  line  and  about  three 
hundred  yards  apart  from  it  on  our  right  flank,  our  line  had  just 
halted  and  the  firing  was  g^radually  decreasing  at  the  time  we 
charged.  I  do  not  imagine  the  French  dragoons  much  exceeded 
us  in  number,  they  behaved  well,  but  if  we  had  had  half  a  doaen 
stout  squadrons  the  mass  of  beaten  infantry  would  not  hare  re- 
turned to  their  canip." 

SECTION    4. — BATTLE   OP    ALBUERA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  Lights  serving   m  the  4tk 

Dragoons  at  the  Battle  of  Albuera. 

"  After  our  brigade  of  infantry,  first  engaged,  were  repulsed, 
I  was  desired  by  general  D'Urban  to  tell  the  count  de  Penne 
Villamur,  to  charge  the  lancers,  and  we  all  started,  as  I  thought, 
to  do  the  thing  well ;  but  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy 
the  whole  pulled  up,  and  there  was  no  getting  them  farther ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  after  I  was  left  alone  to  run  the  gauntlet  as 
well  as  I  could.' 
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SECTION    6. 

Intercepted  papers  of  colonel  Lejeune. 

Ordre. 

II  est  ordonn^  a  Monsieur  le  colonel  baron  le  Jeune,  raon  A. 
D.  C.  de  partir  sur  le  champ  en  poste  pour  porter  lea  ordres  ci- 
joints  et  parcourir  TAndalousie  et  TEstramadure. 

Monsieur  le  colonel  le  Jeune  se  rendra  d*abord  a  Grenade  aupres 
de  Monsieur  le  general  Sebastiani,  commandant  du  4°*^  corps 
d'arm^e,  et  il  lui  remettra  les  ordres  qui  le  corcernent. 

De  Grenade,  Monsieur  le  Jeune  se  rendra  par  Seville  devant 
Cadiz,  et  verra  par  lui-meme  la  situation  des  choses,  afin  de  pouvoir 
a  son  retour  en  rendre  un  comptc  detaille  a  TEmpereur.  Monsieur 
le  Jeune  remettra  a  Monsieur  le  marechal  due  de  Dalmatie,  les 
dep^ches  qui  lui  sent  destines,  soit  a  Seville,  soit  a  Cadiz,  soit  par- 
tout  ou  il  sera.  II  se  rendra  ensuite  au  5^^  corps  d'ann^  com- 
mand^ par  Monsieur  le  marechal  due  de  Tr6vise  en  Estremadnrc ; 
le  corps  doit  ^tre  a  Badajos,  ou  mSme  sur  le  Tage. 

Monsieur  le  Jeune  prendra  une  connaissance  exacte  de  sa  posi- 
tion, et  de  celle  des  troupes  de  I'arm^  du  centre  commandee  par 
le  g6n6ral  qui  sent  r^unies  sur  le  Tage.     II  verra  si 

ces  corps  sent  en  communication  avec  Tarm^  de  Portugal,  et 
recueillera  les  nouvelles  que  Ton  pourrait  avoir  de  oette  arm^  de 
ce  cot6. 

Monsieur  le  Jeune  prendra  tous  les  renseignemens  n^essaires 

pour  pouvoir  r6pondre  a  toutes  les  questions  de  I'^npereur,  sur 

la  situation  des  choses  en  Andalousie,  devant  Cadiz,  et  en  Estre- 

madure,  d'ou  il  viendra  me  rendre  compte  de  sa  mission. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neufchatel, 

Major-g^n^ral. 
Paris,  le  14  Fhricr,  1811. 

SECTION    7. 

Extracts  from  Lejeune^s  reports, 
Cadiz. 
*'  Montagues  de  Ronda  foyer  d'insurrection  entre  le  4™*^  corps 
et  le  premier." 

"  Let  obuslers  k  la  villantrois  portent  a  2560  totses :  robos  doit 
peier  75  livres,  et  contient  1 1  a  12  onces  de  poadre:  on  chaige 
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Tobusier  k  poudre  d*un  J  du  poids  de  Tobus  pour  obtenir  cette 
distance.  II  n'y  en  a  que  le  4  en  batterie  :  a  la  redoute  Na- 
poleon on  en  a  12  en  fondus :  mais  il  manque  de  projectilles  et 
de  la  poudre  en  suffisante  quantite.  Toutcs  lea  obus  n'^clatent 
pas  en  ville." 

"  Le  pont  de  St.  Petri  a  ete  traverse  le  jour  de  Tafifaire  par 
un  sergent  du  24"^^  qui  est  revenu  avec  les  Espa^ols  que  Ton  a 
pris.     Le  moment  eut  etc  favorable  pour  B*emparer  de  I'lsle.*' 

''  Le  due  de  Bellune  bien  ennuy6,  desire  beaucoup  retoumer: 
bon  general,  mais  voyant  les  choses  trop  en  noir.*' 

SECTION  8. 

Puerto  Real,  20  Mars,  1811. 
MoN  CHER  General, 

Enfin  apres  15  jours  des  plus  cruelles  souffrances  je  me  trouve 
en  etat  de  reprendre  la  plume  et  de  continuer  le  re9it  que  j*ai  eu 
rhonneur  de  vous  adresser  dans  ma  lettre  du  6  au  7  de  ce  mois. 

L'une  des  choses  qui  m^rite  d^abord  de  fixer  votre  attention,  est 
la  composition  de  cette  arm^e  combinee  dont  nous  avons  et^  tout- 
a-coup  assaillis.  J*ai  deja  dit  que  le  26  Fevrier  une  flotte  de  180 
voiles  ^tait  sortie  de  Cadiz  portant  1500  hommes  de  debarquement, 
et  que  de  ce  nombre  4taient  environ  4000  Anglais  et  1000  Por- 
tugais.  Cette  fiotte  sc  dirigea  vers  Tarifa  ou  le  debarquement  se 
fit  le  lendemain  sans  aucun  accident.  II  parait  que  les  Anglais 
en  r^unissant  les  gamisons  d'AJgeciras  et  de  Gibraltar  a  quelquea 
restes  de  troupes  venues  r^emment  de  Sicile,  avaient  dejk  forme  a 
Tarifa  un  petit  corps  de  1000  Anglais  et  de  2000  Portugais  com- 
mande  par  le  general  Stuart,  et  qui  forma  avec  2  ou  300  hommes 
de  cavalerie,  Tavant  garde  de  Texpedition  dirig^  contre  nous. 
Cette  arm^e  ainsi  compost  de  10  a  12,000  Espagnols  bien  oii 
mal  equip^,  de  4  a  5000  Anglais  et  de  3000  Portugais  se  mit 
enfin  en  campagne,  et  vint  nous  attaquer  le  5.  II  parait  que 
Monsieur  le  marechal  Victor  ne  fut  instruit  que  tard  de  la  vraie 
direction  prise  par  Tarmee  ennemie.  II  arriva  a  Chiclana  le  5 
entre  8  et  9  heures  du  matin,  suivi  des  bataillons  de  la  1  '^  et 
2^'  division :  le  plan  d*operations  auquel  il  s  arrSta  fut  d  envojer 
sur  le  champ  la  division  Villate  avec  un  raiment  de  cavalerie  aux 
lignee  de  St.  Petri,  avec  ordre  de  laisser  arriver  Tennemi,  de  lui 
r^bter  foiblement  pour  Tengager  k  suivre  notre  mouvement  de 
retraite  et  de  Tattirer  ainsi  sous  la  position  St.  Anne,  ou  il  ne 
poavait  manquer  de  se  trouver  dans  une  situation  extr^mement 
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s'^tablir.  Qaand  lea  deox  diTmioiis  fbrent  form^y  elle  se  troa- 
virent  en  presence  d*aiie  ann^,  beancoap  plus  nombreiue  qu  on  ne 
Tavait  cm  d'abord.  L'artillerie  n*€tu.t  paa  encore  arriv^,  et  ceUe 
de  Tennemi  commen9ait  a  jooer  de  tonte  parte.  Le  g^n^ral  Viiatte 
n'avait  po  gaider  lea  fl^ea  de  St.  Petri,  qui  ^talent  an  moment 
d*^e  prises,  n*6tant  alora  d6fendues  qne  par  an  seul  bataillon  da 
27»«  d^infantrie  legire. 

Cette  diyision  fut  oblig^  de  se  replier  et  de  repaaser  le  ravin 
dans  leqoel  roulent  les  eaux  da  Moolin  d'Almanza.  Ce  moore- 
ment  empteha  le  g4n6ral  Viiatte  de  se  rionir  aux  deux  antres 
diTiaiona,  qui  tt'ayant  en  toot  que  dix  bataillons,  essujaient  on 
£mi  terrible  de  la  part  de  renaemi.  Noa  partes  deveaaieiU  d'autant 
ploa  aeoaibia  qua  la  nombra  des  oonbattans  n'^lait  qua  la  tiers  de 
celui  de  Tennemi.  Des  corps  entiara  ae  tnmvaiaDt  accabiUs  araal 
qn'on  eat  pn  etUaaaait  ia  ligoe  des  Aaglaia.  11  n'y  avait  point  de 
reserve.  La  deux  miUe  boaunes  de  Medina  Sidonia  ^taieol  an 
maicbe  panr  Gonil.  U  fallat  penser  k  la  retraite  qui  aa  fit  an  boa 
cordre,  juaqua  snr  les  banteon  en  avant  da  Cbidana,  ok  Ton  fit 
caoapor  one  division  pendant  la  nnit.  Lea  Anglaia  fireirt  leor 
joBotioa  aveo  les  troupes  de  I'Se  de  L^on,  et  les  E^mgn^  oon- 
tinnirent  d'ooeuper  notre  poattion  dn  Moulin  d'Almansa  et  de 
St.  Petri.  Si  rennemi  voolant  continner  sea  cperationa  ofiensms 
dans  la  joum^  du  6,  se  fut  pr^nt^  de  bonne  heure,  il  est  pro- 
bable que  dans  la  situation  oii  nous  nous  trouvions  apr^  la  joomee 
du  5  nous  ^tions  oblig^  d*evacoer  le  terrain  jusqu*a  Puerto  Real, 
ou  on  aurait  pris  la  position  dont  j'ai  parl^  plus  haut,  poor  j  livrer 
una  seooade  bataUloi  mais  les  op^rationa  oni  manqu4  d'anacsnUe, 
II  s*est  content^  de  lentrer  dans  Tile  et  pendant  ce  teaupa  mi  tree 
petit  oorpa  de  tronpes  Anglaiaes  op^raient  ua  d^barquement  entia 
St.  Jifiarie,  at  la  pointa  da  St.  Catherine^  qui  n'eut  d'autva  r^Miltftt 
qae  d'eniever  una  batierie  dtfeadue  par  quinse  boBiBMa  et  da 
aa  promener  una  on  deux  heures  daaa  lea  mea  de  St.  MariK 
MoDaiear  le  mar^chal  ne  voyait  aucun  mompaaient  offsaaily 
ordonna  de  r^tablir  les  grandes  communicationa  par  St*  Marie, 
cbacun  rentra  dans  ses  portes  et  cette  mesure  produtsit  beaucoop 
plus  d'eflfet,  sur  Tarm^e  et  les  babitans  du  Pays,  que  lea  disposi- 
tions qu'on  auraient  pu  prendre.** 
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No.  X. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 
CAPTAIN    SQUIRE,    OF    THE    ENGINEERS, 

SBCTIOlfr   1. 

«<  March  1,  1811. 

**  I  have  been  employed  in  conatnieting  bfttteriee,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Zezere,  for  twenty-five  gune  E  though  we  h«re  only 
one  brigade  of  nioe-poandera  to  ann  diem. 

'^  Thank  God,  for  my  own  credit,  I  protested  agi|iast  these 
batteries  from  the  first,  in  my  reports  which  were  sent  to  knd 
Wellington,  and  now  I  verily  believe  the  maishai  himself  is 
ashamed  of  their  constraction.  Punhete,  you  know,  is  situated 
precisely  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zesere  with  tiie  Tagus,  the 
enemy's  bridge  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  one  mile,  by  measurement,  fiom  the  nearest  of  our  heightsi 
which  we  have  crowned  with  aa  eig^t-gun  battery." 


SECTIOH  2. 

**  I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spaniards  were  so  the*- 
roughly  routed  near  Badajos,  but  Mendisabel  was  an  idiot.  On 
the  18th  February,  the  enemy  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Goadianay 
above  Badajos.  Don  Carlos  Espafia,  an  aetire  officer,  whom  I 
know  very  well,  reconnoitred  the  bridge,  and  made  his  report  l# 
Mendizabel,  who  was  playing  at  cards.  Very  well,  said  the  chiefs 
we'll  go  and  look  at  it  to-morrow !  At  day-bveak  the  SpanisK 
army  was  surprised.' 


•f 


SECTION    3. 

**  May  17,  1811.  I  reconnoitred  the  ground  in  front  of  Cris- 
toval,  and  was  pressed,  by  Colonel  Fletcher,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Guadiana,  to  commence  our  operations  that  evening. 
The  soil  was  hard  and  rocky,  and  our  tools  infamous.     I  made. 
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however,  no  difficulties,  and  we  began  our  battery  on  the  night 
of  the  8th,  the  moon  being  at  the  full:  our  work  was  barely  four 
hundred  yards  from  Cristoval.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  most 
destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  shot,  and  shells,  from  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  place,  we  succeeded  in  completing  our 
battery  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  at  four  a.m.  its  fire  was  opened.  The  enemy's  fire  was, 
however,  very  superior  to  our  own,  and,  before  sunset,  the  three 
g^ns  and  one  howitzer  were  disabled,  for  against  our  little  attack 
was  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy  directed.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  the  intended  attack  had  not  yet  been  begun, 
and  we  sustained  the  almost  undivided  fire  of  Badajos !  I  told 
the  marshal,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  11th,  that  to  continue  to 
fight  our  battery  was  a  positive  sacrifice;  he  did  not,  however, 
order  us  to  desist  till  our  guns  were  silenced.  If  doubt  and  in- 
decision had  not  governed  all  our  operations,  and  had  we  begun 
even  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  plan  of 
attack  was  excellent,  and  that  we  should  have  entered  the  place 
on  the  15th.  It  is  true  that  two  distant  batteries  were  erected, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  against  the  place,  but  they  scarcely 
excited  the  enemy's  attention,  our  little  corps  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  enemy's  exertions,  which  were  great  and  spirited.  Including 
those  who  fell  in  the  sortie,  our  loss  has  been  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  men.  Both  officers  and  men  were  exhausted,  mind  and 
body;  they  felt  and  saw  that  they  were  absurdly  sacrificed." 


SECTION   4. 

*'  Elvas,  May  20,  1811. 

"  Had  our  operations  been  conducted  with  common  activity 
aud  common  judgement,  Badajos  would  have  been  in  our  hands 
before  the  15th  of  May.  But  what  has  been  the  fact?  Our 
little  corps  on  the  Cristoval  side  was  absolutely  sacrificed.  The 
whole  fire  and  attention  of  Badajos  was  directed  against  our  un- 
supported attack,  and  our  loss  in  consequence  was  severe.'' — **  Our 
operation  before  Cristoval  was  absurdly  pressed  forward  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  marshal 
hesitated — delayed,  and  at  last  withdrew  his  troops  at  sach  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  scarcely  time  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field!" 
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No.  XL 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  CAMPBELL 

TO   LORD  LIVERPOOL. 

"  Gibraltar,  October  23,  1810. 

**  The  troops  at  Malaga,  with  the  exception  of  three  hundred 
men,  moved  upon  Fuengirola,  of  which  lord  Blaynej  was  ap- 
prised; bat,  in  place  of  his  lordship  taking  advantage  of  this 
fortunate  event,  he  wasted  two  days  in  a  fruitless  attack  on  the 
fort  of  Fuengirola,  cannonading  it  from  twelve-pounders,  although 
he  perceived  that  no  impression  had  been  made  on  it  bj  the  fire  of 
the  shipping  and  gun-boats,  the  artillery  of  which  were  double 
the  calibre.  In  this  situation  he  was  surprised  by  an  inferior 
force,  and,  whilst  he  was  on  board  of  a  gun-boat,  his  guns  taken 
and  the  whole  thrown  into  confusion ;  at  this  moment  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  disaster,  and,  so  far  to  his  credit,  he  retook  his 
guns,  but,  immediately  after,  conceiving  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
to  be  Spaniards,  he  ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  when  he  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner;  his  men,  losing  confidence,  gave 
way,  and,  hurry ii^  to  the  beach,  relinquished  their  honour  and 
the  field.'' 
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